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THE ASSOCIATIO 


OBJECTS. i DT OO 

Tae Assocratton contemplates no interference with the ground occupied by 
other institutions. Its objects are,—To give a stronger impulse and a more 
systematic direction to scientific inquiry,—te promote the intercourse of those 
who cultivate Science in different parts of the British Empire, with one an- 
other, and with foreign philosophers,—to obtain a more general attention to 
the objects of Science, and a removal of any disadvantages of a public kind 
which impede ita progress, 


RULES. 


ADMISSION OF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


All persons who have attended the first Meeting shall be entitled to be- 
come Members of the Association, upon subscribing an obligation to con- 
form to its Rules. 

The Fellows and Members of Chartered Literary and Philosophical So- 
cieties publishing Transactions, in the British Empire; shall be entitled, in 
like manner, to become Members of the Association. . 

The Officers and Members of the Councils, or Managing Committees, of 
Philosophical Institutions, shall be entitled, in like manner, to become Mem- 
bers of the Association. 

All Members of a Philosophical Institution recommended by its Council 
or Managing Committee, shall be entitled, in like manner, to become Mem- 
bers of the Association. . 

Persons not belonging to such Institutions shall be elected by the General 
Committee or Council, to become Life Members of the Association, Annual 
‘Subscribers, or Associates for the year, subject to the approval of a General 
Meeting. 

, COMPOSITIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND PRIVILEGES. 


Lire Mewsegns shall pay, on admission, the sum of Ten Pounds. They 
shall receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association which may be pub- 
lished after the date of such payment. They are eligible to all the offices 
of the Association. 

AnnxvaL Svsscersers shall pay, on admission, the sum of Two Pounds, 
and in each following year the sum of One Pound. They shall receive 
gratuitously the Reports of the Association for the year of their admission 
and for the years in which they continue to pay without intermission their 
Annual Subscription. By omitting to pay this Subscription in any particu- 
lar year, Members of this class (Annual Subscribers) lose for that and all 
future years the privilege of receiving the volumes of the Association gratis: 
but they may resume their Membership and other privileges at any sub- 
sequent Meeting of the Association, paying on each such occasion the sum of 
One Pound. They are eligible to all the Offices of the Association. 

Associates for the year shall pay on admission the sum of One Pound. 
They shall not receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association, nor be 
ongitle to serve on Committees, or to hold any office. ; 
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XVill RULES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association consists of the following classes :— 

1. Life Members admitted from 1831 to 1845 inclusive, who have paid 
on admission Five Pounds as a composition. 

2. Life Members who in 1846, or in subsequent years, have paid on ad- 
mission Ten Pounds as a composition. 

3. Annual Members admitted from 1831 to 1839 inclusive, subject to the 

payment of One Pound annually, [May resume their Membership after in- 
termission of Annual Feyment.| . 
' 4, Annual Members admitted in any year since 1889, subject to the pay- 
ment of Two Pounds for the first year, and One Pound in each following 
year. [May resume their Membership after intermission of Annual Pay- 
ment. 

5. Associates for the year, subject to the payment of One Pound, 

6. Co nding Members nominated by the Council. 

And the Members and Associates will be entitled to receive the annual 
volume of Reports, gratis, or to purchase it at reduced (or Members’) price, 
according to the following specification, viz. :— 

1. Gratis.—Old Life Members who have paid Five Pounds as a compo- 
sition for Annual Payments, and previous to 1845 a further 
sum of Two Pounds as a Book Subscription, or, since 1845, a 
further sum of Five Pounds. 
New Life Members who have paid Ten Pounds as a compo- 
sition. 
Annual Members who have not intermitted their Annual Sub- 
scription, 
2, At red or Members’ Prices, viz. two-thirds of the Publication 
Price.—Old Life Members who have paid Five Pounds as a 
composition for Annual Payments, but no further sum as a 


Book Subscription. 

Annual Members who have intermitted their Annual Subscrip- 
tion. 

Associates for the year. [Privilege confined to the volume for 
that year only.) 


3. Members may purchase (for the purpose of completing their sets) any 
of the first seventeen volumes of Transactions of the Associa- 
tion, and of which more than 100 copies remain, at one-third of 
the Publication Price. Application to be made (by letter) to 
Messrs. Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet St., London. 

' Subscriptions shall be received by the Treasurer or Secretaries. 


MEETINGS. 
The Association shall meet annually, for one week, or longer. The place 
of each Meeting shall be appointed by the General Committee at the pre- 
vious Meeting ; and the Arrangements for it shall be entrusted to the Officers 
of the Association. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE, . 

The General Committee shall sit during the week of the Meeting, or 
longer, to transact the business of the Association. It shall consist of the 
following persons :— 

1. Presidents and Officers for -the present and preceding years, with 
authors of Reports in the Transactions of the Association. 

2. Members who have communicated any Paper to a Philosophical Society, 
which has been printed in its Transactions, and which relates to such subjects 
as are taken into consideration at the Sectional Meetings of the Association. 
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3. Office-bearers for the time being, or Delegates, altogether not exceed- 

ng three in number, from any Philosophical Society publishing Transactions. 

4, Office-bearers for the time being, or Delegates, not exceeding three, 
from Philosophical Institutions established in the place of Meeting, or in any 
place where the Association has formerly met. 

5. Foreigners and other individuals whose assistance is desired, and who 
are specially nominated in writing for the Meeting of the year by the Presi- 
dent and General Secretaries. 

6. The Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries of the Sections are 
ex-officio members of the General Committee for the time being. 


SBOTIONAL COMMITTEES. 

The General Committee shall appoint, at each Meeting, Committoce, oon- 
sisting severally of the Members most conversant with the several branches 
of Science, to advise together for the advancement thereof. 

The Committee shall report what subjects of investigation they would 
particularly recommend to be prosecuted during the ensuing year, and 
brought under consideration at the next Meeting. 

The Committees shall recommend Keports on the state and progress of 
particular Sciences, to be drawn up from time to time by competent persons, 
for the information of the Annual Meetings. 


COMMITTEE OF RECOMMENDATIONS, 

The General Committee shall appoint at each Meeting a Committee, which 
shall reeeitve and consider the Recommendations of the Sectional Committees, 
and report to the General Committee the measures which they would advise 
to be adopted for the advancement of Science. 

All Recommendations of Grants of Money, Requests for Special Re- 
searches, and Reports on Scientific Subjects, shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Recommendations, and not taken into consideration by the General 
Committee, unless previously recommended by the Committee of Recom- 
mendations. 

LOCAL COMMITTEES, 

Local Committees shall be formed by the Officers of the Association to 
assist in making arrangements for the Meetings. 

Local Committees shall have the power of adding to their numbers those 
Members of the Association whose assistance they may desire, 


. OFFICERS. 
A President, two or more Vice-Presidents, one or more Secretaries, and a 
, shall be annually appointed by the General Committee. 


COUNCIL. 

In the intervals of the Meetings, the affairs of the Association shall be 
managed by a Council appointed by the General Committee, The Council 
may also aneemble for the despatch of business during the week of the 
Meeting. 

PAPERS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

The Author of any paper or communication shall be at liberty to reserve 
his right of property: therein. 

ACOOUNTS, 


The Accounts of the Association shall be audited annually, by Auditors 
eppointed by the Meeting. ee 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


xx¥ 


I. Table showing the Names of Members of the British Association who 
have served on the Council in former years. 


Aberdeen, Earl of, LLD., K.G., XK.T., 
deceased 


F.B.8. ). 

Acland, Br mas D., Bart., M.A., D.C.L., 

Acland Professor H.W. M.LD., F.BS. 

Adama, Prof. J. Couch, MA. D.C.L., F.B.S. 

Adamson, John, Eaq., F 

Ainslie, Rev. Gite DD. "taster of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambrid. 

Airy.G-B., M.A., D.C.L., 


Alison’ fessor W. P. ,»MLD.,F.B.S.E. (dec). 
Allen, W. J. C., Haq. 

Anderson, Prof. Thomas, M.D. 

Ansted, Professor D. T., M.A., FBS. 


Duke of, F.RS. 
Argyh, George Douglas, o 


Arnott, Neil, M.D., F.BS. 

Ashburton, William Bingham, Lord, D.C.L. 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. B., Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

Babbage, Charles, Keq., M.A, F.R.S. 
Professor C. C., M. A., F.BS. 


Baily, » F. RS. (deceased). 
Baines, Rt. Hon. oT, M.A., M.P. (dlec"). 
Baker, Thomas Barwick Lloyd, 

Balfour, Professor John H., M.D., FR.S. 
Barker, - FRS. (deceased). 
Beamish, Ri » E.R. 

Beechey, Rear-Admiral, F.B.8. (deceased ). 


Bell, Frofesor Thomas, V.P.LS., F.B.S. 


Boileau, Sir John P., Bart., FBS. 
Boyle, Right Hon. D,, Lord Justice-General 
deceased ). 


( 
Brady, The Rt. Hon. Maziere, M.R.I.A., Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 
Brand, William, Heq. 
Breadalbane, John, Marquis of, K.T., F.B.8. 
deceased ). 


( 

Brewster, Sir David, K.H., D.C.L., LL.D., 
FRA. Ls E., Principal of the Uni- 
versity 0: Edinburgh. 

Brisbane, General Sir Thomas M., Bart., 


K.C.B., G.C.H., D.C.L., F.R.8. (dec 
Brodie, Sir B. C., Bart., D.C.L., V.P.B.S8 
deceased ). 
Brooke, Charles, B.A., F.B.8 


ill 
Carson, Rev. 
Cathcart, Lt.- en 


‘RB. §., Astronomer 


Cheeter, John Graham, D.D., Lord Biehop of. 
Christie, Professor 8. H., M.A, F.B.S. 
Clare, Peter, Esq., F. RAS. (deceased). 
Clark, be T., EN oe 
Clerk, “Major § WORE R.E., F.R.S, (dec*), 
Clift, William, Esq., F. RS. “ERS. ( 
Close, Very Rev. _M. A., Noon of Carlisle, 
Cobbold, John Chevalier, Esq , M.P. 
Colquhoun, J. C., Ren. D, "P  (dovosoed) 
Conybeare, Very Very Re D., Dean of 
Cooper, Sir o Honey “MD. 
Corrie, John, srr F.R.S. (deceased) 
Crum, Walter, . F.BS. 
Currie, William ‘allace, Esq IB dossenedy 
Dalton, John, D.C.L., FRS. 
Daniell, Professor J. F,, FR. " (dooese). 
Darbishire, R. D., B.A., F.G. S. 
Dartmouth, William, Earl of, D.O.L., F.R.8, 
Darwin, Charles, “s M.A. F.B.8. 
Daubeny, Prof. C. G. B., M.D.,LL.D., F.B.8, 
DelaBeche, Sir H. T., C.B., F.R.S., Director- 
Gen. Geol. Surv. United Kingdom (dec*), 
De la Rue, Warren, Ph.D., F.B.S. 
Derby, Earl of, D.C.L., Chancellor of the 
niversity of Oxford. 
Devonshire, illiam, Duke of, M.A., D.C.L., 
Dion, Jo h, M.D., FRG (deceased 8. 
8. . 
Denke ‘Pecfeen + Hag FI a Gepeased 
Drinkwater, J.E, Hg, (dooasad). 
Ducie, The Karl of, F 
Dunraven, The Karl of, F.R.8. 
Egerton, Sir P. de M. Grey, Bart., M.P., 
F.BS8. 
Eliot, Lord, M.P. 
Ellesmere, Francis, Ear] of, F.G.8. (dec*). 
Enniskillen, William, Karl of, D.C.L., F.B.8. 
Ketcourt, T. G. B., D.C.L. (deceased). 
Fairbairn, William, LLD., C.E., F.R.S8, 
Faraday, Professor, ‘D.C. L., F. RS. 
Ferrers, Rev. N. M., M.A. 
FitzRo Rear-Admiral, F.B.S. 
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Report of the Council of the British Association, presented to the 
General Committee, Wednesday, October 1, 1862. 


1. The Council were directed by the General Committee at Manchester to 
maintain the Establishment of the’ Kew Observatory, and a grant of £500 
was placed at their disposal for the purpose. They have received at each of 
their Meetings regular accounts of the proceedings of the Committee of the 
Observatory, and they now lay before the General Committee a General 
Report of these proceedings during the year 1861-62. (See Report of Kew 
Committee for 1861-62.) | oS | 

2. A sum of £40 was placed at the disposal of the Kew Committee for the 
employment of the Photoheliometer ; and a further sum of £150 for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a series of photographic pictures of the Solar surface, with 
the cooperation of the Royal Society. The Report of the Kew Committee 
will make known the results of these recommendations. 

3. The Report of the Parliamentary Committee has been received by the 
Council for presentation to the General Committee today, and is printed for 
the information of the Members. (See Report of Parliamentary Committee.) 

4. The Council have to regret the absence from this Meeting of the General 
Secretary, Mr. Hopkins, through indisposition, which they sincerely hope will 
soon be removed. 

5. The ‘Classified Index’ to the Transactions of the Association, which 
was authorized to be prepared under the direction of Profeasor Phillips, is 
completed in ‘one of the main divisions ; the remainder will be printed with- 
out delay, and will be delivered to the Members who have subscribed for it 
before the end of the present year. | 

6. At that date it is the request of Professor Phillips to be allowed to 
withdraw from the office of Assistant General Secretary to which he has been 
appointed, by Annual Election in the General Committee, for nearly thirty- 
two years. Having for two years received the useful aid of Mr. G@. Griffith, 
M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford, he has expressed to the Council his conviction 
of the fitness of that gentloman to undertake the duties which have been so 
long entrusted to himself. 

7. The Council having considered the subject, and having ascertained from 
Professor Phillips that he would be happy to cooperate with Mr. Hopkins as 
Junior General Secretary in the next year, recommend that the arrangement 
here suggested be carried out by the General Committee. | 

8. The Council received in April, 1862, a communication from Mr. John 
Taylor, Jun., and Mr. Richard Taylor, requesting that, on account of his 
great age, their father, Mr. Taylor, might be relieved of all further duties as 
General Treasurer and Co-Trustee of the Association. 

The warmest thanks of the Council were given to Mr. Taylor for his kind 
attention and most valuable services rendered to the Association in two im- 
portant offices, as one of the Trustees and sole General Treasurer, and their 
regret that any cause should render it necessary for him to desire to be re- 
lieved from the duties which he has so efficiently performed for the great 
advantage of the Association, almost from its foundation. | 

9. Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart., was then requested to accept the 
office of Trustee of the British Association; and Mr. W. Spottiswoode to 
undertake the duty of General Treasurer to the Association. 

F These Gentlemen have kindly consented to act, and have entered on their 
uties. 

10. The Council have been informed that Invitations will be presented to 
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the General Committee at its Meeting on Monday, October 6, from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Birmingham, Bath, Nottingham, and Dundee. 
11. That the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge and the Rev. 
Professor Challis be elected Vice-Presidents for the next year. 
October 1, 1862. 
Wiriiram Fareparey, 
President. 


Report of the Kew Committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science for 1861-1862. 


The Committee of the Kew Observatory submit to the Association the 
following Report of their proceedings during the past year. 

- Deeming it desirable that the instrumental arrangements and scientific 
processes at use in the Observatory should be represented at the International 
Exhibition, application was made to the Commissioners for space. 

This was granted in the nave of the building, where the following instru- 
ments are at present exhibited :— 

1. A set of Self-recording Magnetographs. 

2. An instrument for tabulating from the traces furnished by the Mag- 
netographs, 

3. A Unifilar. 

4. A Dip Circle. 

5. A Self-recording Anemometer. 

6. Barometers. 

7. An instrument for testing Thermometers, also a Kew Standard Ther= 
mometer. 

8. Sun Pictures, taken by the Kew Heliograph. 

The Committee have the pleasure to inform the Association that a Medal 
has been awarded to the Kew Observatory for excellence and accuracy of 
construction of instruments for observing terrestrial magnetism ; and that 
two Medals have likewise been awarded to Mr. R. Beckley, Mechanical 
Assistant at Kew, for his Registering Anemometer, and for his Photographs 
of the Sun. 

It is proposed that application be made to the Government Grant Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society for the expenses incurred through this exhibition. 

At the time when the last Report was made to the Association, the Staff 
at Kew were occupied with the verification of a set of magnetic instruments 
belonging to Prof. De Souza, of the University of Coimbra, a gentleman who 
was present at the Meeting at Manchester. The examination of these was 
shortly after completed, and the instruments, consisting of a set of Self- 
recording Magnetographs, a tabulating instrument, a Dip Circle,and a Unifilar, 
have since been safely received at Coimbra. 

The following letter was addressed to the Chairman by Prof. De Souza 
shortly before his departure :— 
“ London, 26th October, 1861. 

«My pgar Sm,—I cannot leave England, where I have been exceedingly 
favoured by the Committee of the Kew Observatory of the British Associa- 
tion, without expressing to you my hearty thanks for the help I have expe- 
rienced from the Committee in the construction and verification of the 
Magnetic and Meteorologic instruments for the University of Coimbra, as 
well as for the valuable instruction which I have received, guided by the 
Director of the Kew Observatory, and the kindness which the British Asso- 
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ciation has shown me in their magnificent Meeting. I shall never forget the 
help afforded to me in so many difforent ways, and I desire earnestly to put 
it in immediate contribution towards the advancement of science. 

‘The Observatory of Coimbra must have in its library, as a memorial, the 
valuable collection of Transactions of the British Association, and I hope that 
you may be so kind as to put me in the way of obtaining these volumes. 

‘¢T remain, dear Sir, . 
‘“¢ Sincerely yours, 
‘J. P. Gasstot, Esq.” ‘“‘ JacintHo A. pe Souza.” 


The request of this letter has been complied with by the Council of the 
Association, and a complete set of the Transactions has been dispatched to 
Coimbra. 

The Director of the Lisbon Observatory has since requested the Committee 
to superintend the construction of a set of self-recording Magnetographs. 
The Committee, in complying with his request, have made arrangements for 
the instruments at present exhibited in the International Exhibition, and 
these will afterwards be mounted at the Kew Observatory for inspection and 
verification. 

A Differential Declinometer for the Government Observatory at Mauritius 
has been verified and forwarded to Prof. Meldrum, who has received it in 
safety. 

Livat. Rokeby, of the Royal Marines, already favourably known by a me- 
teorological register very carefully kept at Canton during its occupation by the 
British troops, has received instruction at Kew in the use of magnetical in- 
struments, and has been furnished with a Dip Circle, a Unifilar, a Bifilar, 
and a Differential Declinometer, of which the constants have been deter- 
mined at the Observatory. Lieut. Rokeby proposes to employ these instru- 
ments at the Island of Ascension during his term of service at that station. 
He has also been furnished by Admiral FitzRoy with a complete equipment 
of the meteorological instruments supplied by the Board of Trade. The 
importance of Ascension as a magnetical station has long been recognized. 
Situated very nearly on the line of no magnetic dip, the determination 
of the periodical variations and of the secular changes of the three mag- 
netic elements cannot fail to possess a high value; and as a meteorological 
station, a rock in the mid-ocean, within 6° of the Equator, presents an almost 
unrivalled locality for an exact measure of the amount of the lunar atmo- 
spheric tide, and of the variations in direction and force of the trade-wind. 
The Admiralty, apprised of Lieut. Rokeby’s meritorious purposes, have sanc- 
tioned the appropriation of the officers’ quarter at the summit of the Green 
Mountain, known as the “ Mountain House,” as an observatory; and the 
department of the Board of Trade, under Admiral FitzRoy’s superintendence, 
has authorized the expenditure of £50 in providing the additional accommo- . 
dation required for the instruments. Lieut. Rokeby has arrived at Ascension 

with the instruments uninjured, and writes in strong terms of the support 
he receives from Captain Barnard, the commander of the troops on the island. 

On June 19th the Chairman received a letter from the Astronomer Royal, 
in which he stated that he was very desirous of comparing the Greenwich 
records of the vertical-force magnet with those at Kew; and that, if agree- 
able to the Committee, he would request Mr. Glaisher to endeavour to arrange 
a meeting with Mr. Stewart for that purpose. 

The Chairman immediately replied, offering every facility, and Mr. Glaisher 
has amee visited the Observatory, where the comparison has been made. 

1862, c 
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The usual monthly absolute determinations of the magnetic elements con- 
tinue to be made, and the self-recording magnetographs are in constant 
operation under the sealous superintendence of Mr. Chambers, the Mag- 
netical Assistant. 

Major-General Sabine, Pres. R.8., has laid before the Royal Society a paper 
entitled “‘ Notice of some conclusions derived from the Photographic Records 
of the Kew Declinometer in the years 1858, 1859, 1860, and 1861.” 

The exceedingly good definition which the labours of the late Mr. Welsh 
procured for the magnetic curves, has also enabled the Superintendent, 
Mr. Stewart, to discuss the disturbance-curves by a peculiar method, depend- 
ing on such definition; and he has presented a paper to the Royal Society 
‘¢ On the forces which are concerned in producing the larger magnetic dis- 
turbances.” 

The Committee are at present engaged in investigating the best means of 
multiplying copies of these curves, and exhibit to the Association two prints 
from such—one kindly taken by ‘Sir Henry James by his process, and the 
other taken by that of Mr. Paul Pretach. 

The expense incurred by Mr. Pretsch has been defrayed by £25 obtained 

from the Government Grant through the Royal Society. 
' The Chairman of the Balloon Committee having applied to the Super- 
intendent for the instruments used by the late Mr. Welsh in his ascents, 
these were delivered over to Mr. Criswick on the 12th of March last, having 
been previously verified at the Observatory. 

The Meteorological work of the Observatory continues to be performed in 
a satisfactory manner by Mr. George Whipple, and each Member of the Staff 
of the Observatory seems much interested in the duties he is called upon to 
discharge. 

During the past year 184 Barometers and 282 Thermometers have been 
verified; and, to give an idea of the amount of this kind of work which has 
been accomplished since first the subject was commenced in the year 1854, it 
may be stated that no fewer than 1185 Barometers and 6429 Thermometers 
have been verified up to this date. 

Rear-Admiral FitzRoy having been informed of the existence at the Ob- 
Rervatory of a Barograph invented and used by Mr. Ronalds, the following 
letter was addressed by him to the Chairman :— 


( Copy.) 
‘* Board of Trad d Admiralty) Meteorological on ee 
2 Parlnnet Biro Le hy 8. marologic 862. 


‘‘8rm,—I have the honour to address you as Chairman of the Kew Com- 
mittee of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, on bebalf 
of this branch department of the Board of Trade and the Admiralty. 
~ “T am authorized to request that you will allow us to endeavour to 
benefit by your regular Photographic self-registration of the Barometer at the 
Kew Meteorological and Magnetical Observatory during at least one com- 
plete year of continuous record, by causing this office to be furnished with 
copies of photographic tracings, or their results, in full detail. 

‘“‘ The objects specially in view here, are :— 

“Such accurate and indisputable continuous delineation of atmospheric 
pressure, or (rather) tension, as can only be obtained by perfectly reliable 
means; and 

“s Such details of occasional oscillations, or pulsations (so to speak), as can 
best be obtained photographically. 
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‘For practical daily purposes, a self-registering Barometer, on the Milne 
principle, may be sufficient ; but for elaborate analysis of atmospherical con- 
ditions and changes, in connexion with the numerous influences operating, 
some occasionally, some frequently, others always, in the air and its ever- 
restless currents, such an apparatus as that now available at Kew would 
appear to be indispensable. 

“ Besides ordinary meteorological peculiarities, the direction of magnetic 
earth-currents, the occarrence of magnetic storms, the differing electrical 
conditions of various currents of air, the phenomena of earthquakes, and. 
their ‘ lightnings’*, seem to be more or less in certain relations to atmo- 
spheric tension, and therefore to require a close and unbroken barometrical 
registration. Towards some additional expense incurred by the Kew Ob- 
servatory in complying with this request, I am authorized to say that this. 
department will contribute, on principle similar to that of verification of. 
instruments. 

‘¢T have the honour to be, 

‘6 Sir, 
‘‘ Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) ‘“‘ Ropert FrrzRoy, R. Adm.” ’ 


“P.8. Probably two scales of tracing, analogous to ‘Sailing Charts’ and 
‘Particular Plans,’ would be convenient.” 


“‘ John Peter Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S., 
Chairman of the Kew Committee of the 
British Association.” 
To which the Chairman shortly afterwards replied in the following 


terms :— 
(Copy) 
* Kew Observatory, 28rd April, 1862. 

‘‘§m,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 7th 
inst., addressed to me as Chairman of the Kew Committee of the British 
Association. . 

‘On behalf of this Committee, I may state in reply that it will afford us 
much satisfaction to furnish your department with Photographic Self- 
registrations of the state of the Barometer at Kew Observatory. 

‘‘T am informed by Mr. Stewart, our Superintendent, that we have in our 
possession an instrument well calculated, with some slight alterations, to 
produce the results you desire.. 

‘‘It possesses a compensation for temperature ; besides which, it will be 
placed, when finally in action, in a room where the daily range of tempera- 
ture is not more than-half a degree Fahrenheit. . 

‘‘ This instrument is not yet, however, in working order, and two months 
may perhaps elapse before it is quite ready. As you seem to think it de- 
sirable to obtain occasionally curves on an enlarged scale, it will be matter for 
our consideration whether this can be managed, and how. You will be dul 
informed of our resolution; but, in the mean time, I may state that {t 
would be somewhat more than two months before such additional curves 
could be ready. In conclusion, without binding ourselves to any specified 
time (which, indeed, would not be desirable in a matter of this nature), I beg 
to assure you that we shall do all in our power to hasten the desired result ; 
and, as we hope to have things ready in the course of two or three months, 


#* Beochi and Palmieri, 1862, 9 
c 
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we shall then also be prepared to reply to you with respect to remuneration 
. for the additional work which the Observatory would thus undertake. 
‘IT have the honour to be, 
‘“ Sir, 
«Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) ‘J. P. Gasstor.” 
“‘ Rear-Admiral FitzRoy, F.RS., ge.” 


The Mechanical Assistant being engaged at the Exhibition, it was found 
impossible to complete the alterations alluded to quite so soon as anticipated ; 
but a curve was procured about the middle of August, which was sent to 
Admiral FitzRoy, and approved of by him. 

The Barograph has since received some further alterations, with a view to 
increase its stability and general efficiency. These are now completed, and 
the instrument will be henceforth kept in constant operation. One of the 
curves from this instrument is presented to the Association. 

Arrangements were made for recording photographically, by means of the 
Heliograph, the transit of Mercury which took place on the 12th of Novem- 
ber last, but the weather proved unfavourable. This instrument was also 
in readiness for the partial eelipse of the sun which took place on the 31st 
of December last; but, owing to the unfavourable state of the sky, only two 
imperfect pictures were obtained. A very good series of sun-pictures was 
obtained by Mr. Beckley during the months of November and December. 

The Heliograph was sent from Kew at the beginning of January to Mr. De 
la Rue’s Observatory, and Mr. Beckley attended at Cranford to assist in 
erecting and adjusting it to focus; but the weather was so unfavourable 
during the remainder of that month that no pictures of the sun could be 
obtained. It had somewhat improved about the 7th of February, when the 
first photograph was taken, and since then others have been obtained by 
Mr. Reynolds (Mr. De la Rue’s assistant) on every day on which this has 
been possible. Altogether, up to the 12th of September inclusive, 177 pho- 
tographs have been taken on 124 days, namely :— 


Number of Number of pho- 
In the Month of working days. tographs procured. 

February .......... (eee 13 
March ............ 10 kee eee 17 
April...........06. | 31 
May ..........008. | re 26 
JUNE... . ee ee eee 23 2 2g. ee eee 28 
July ...... cee eee 20 kee eee 27 
August............ ZL na eee 26 
Up to September 12. rr . 9 

124 177 


From February 7th to September 12th inclusive there are 218 days ; so that 
on the average one photograph was procured for 1:77 day. Nearly half of 
the pictures have been obtained by taking advantage of breaks in the clouds, 
and many have been taken through haze. In several of the photographs, 
owing to the unpropitious state of the atmosphere, there is a want of that 
beauty and perfection which the Heliograph is capable of affording; but all 
the pictures are sufficiently perfect for measurement by means of Mr. De la 
Rue’s Micrometer. Many of these are extremely perfect, and all would have 
been so had the state of the atmosphere permitted. 
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During the month of August Dr. Sabler, Director of the Observatory of 
Wilna in Russia, resided at Cranford, and received instruction in Astrono- 
mical Photography. A Photoheliograph is being constructed for him under 
Mr. De la Rue’s superintendence by Mr. Dallmeyer, and a Micrometer by the 
Messrs. Simms. This Heliograph will embody all the optical and mechanical 
improvements suggested by the experiments with the Kew instrument; and 
it is expected that the Wilna apparatus will be in operation in the spring 
of 1863. In the event of the Kew Heliograph being worked continuously, 
Sir John Herschel’s suggestion that daily records of the sun should be taken 
by means of photography will therefore be carried out both in England and 
Russia; if this were done in one or two other localities, a considerable 
amount of information would be obtained respecting physical changes con- 
tinually occurring on the sun’s surface. 

The experience obtained during the past year has been such as to lead 
Mr. De la Rue to recommend that photographic records should be continued 
for a series of years at some public Observatory. The Committee have had 
in consideration whether this could be done at Kew without interfering with 
the other work, and have come to the conclusion that the Heliograph might 
be worked at an annual expense of £200, which sum would cover the cost of 
an additional Assistant, who might at the same time do the other photogra- 
phic work of the Observatory. 

The old dome formerly used for the Heliograph is so inconveniently situ- 
ated as to be quite unfit for such work, and it will be necessary to make 
some addition to one of the present out-buildings in order to contain the in- 
strument. The cost of this structure is estimated at £100. 

The Committee strongly recommend that the General Committee of the. 
Association take such steps as they may consider advisable for carrying this 
desirable object into practical effect. 

The self-recording Electrometer of Prof. W. Thomson continues in con-~ 
stant operation. 

Mr. Francis Galton having made arrangements in the Observatory Park for 
testing sextants, the Observatory is now prepared to receive such instruments 
for examination, and to issue certificates to such as may fulfil the conditions 
of any of the following classes :— 

A. Sextants of the highest order of workmanship for lunar observations 
and general service, on shore as well as at sea. 

B. Sextants for naval surveys and for the determination of altitudes with 
as much precision as is available at sea. 

C. Quadrants or sextants to be used without telescopes, for the determina- 
tion of altitudes with an exactness equal to the requirements of general 
navigation. 

The chargesefor examination under classes A and B will be 5s., under class 
C, ls.; and the minute constant errors of instruments under class A will be 
determined, when desired, at an additional charge of 5s. 

Eight sextants have been verified at Kew since the last Meeting of the 
British Association. 

The Observatory has been honoured with a visit from the following distin- 
guished men of science, who had visited this country in consequence of the 
International Exhibition :— 

Professors Dove, Magnus, and Quincke, of Berlin ; Professor Forchhammer, 
of Copenhagen ; Professors Bunsen, Kirchhoff, and Lisenlohr, of Heidelberg ; 
Professors Kra{t and Pisko, of Vienna; Professor Govi, of Turin; Professor 
Donati, of Florence ; Professor Bolzani, of Kasan; Professor Lapschine, of 
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Kharkof; Professors Clausius and Wartmann, of Geneva; Captain Belavenetz, 
Russian Navy; and Captain Skariatine, Russian Marines. 

A reference to the annexed financial statement will show that, although 
the expenditure has exceeded the income, the Observatory has been conducted 
with the utmost regard to economy ; and the Committee recommend that for 
the ensuing year a sum of £600 should be granted, which, with other 
amounts to be received, will, it is expected, meet the necessary requirements, 


JouN P. Gasstor, 
Kew Bont Sark ieee Chairman, 


Report of the Parliamentary Committee to the Meeting of the British 
Association at Cambridge, October 1862. 


The Parliamentary Committee have the honour to report as follows :-—~ 

The Bishop of Oxford, in furtherance of the resolution adopted at Liverpool 
in 1854, must be deemed to have vacated his seat in this Committee, but we 
recommend that he should be re-elected. 
~ Your Committee have also to report that Mr. James Heywood has not 
found it necessary to call upon them to interfere in the matter referred to 
them at Manchester by the General Committee. 

Wrorresizy, Chairman. 
Bept. 14, 1862. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL CoMMITTES AT THE 
CaMBRIDGE MEETING IN OcrosEeR 1862. 


(When Committees are appointed, the Member first named is regarded as the Secretary 
of the Committee, except there be a speaifie nomination. ] 


Involving Grants of Money. 


That the sum of £600 be placed at the disposal of the Council, for main- 
taining the Establishment of Kew Observatory. 

That the sum of £100 be placed at the disposal of the Council, for the pur~ 

pose of making an addition to the out- buildings at Kew Observatory, to receive 
the] Photoheliograph, now in the hands of Mr. De la Rue. 

That the cooperation of the Royal Society be requested for the purpose of 
completing and proving the instruments devised for obtaining Photographic 
registration of the physical aspect of the Sun. 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Williamson, Professor Wheat- 
stone, Professor W. Thomson, Professor W. H. Miller, Dr. A. Matthiessen, 
and Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, appointed at the Manchester Meeting, be requested 
to continue their Report on Standards of Electrical Resistance, and to extend 
it to other Electrical Standards; and that Dr. Esselbach, Sir C. Bright, Pro- 
fessor Maxwell, Mr. C. W. Siemens, and Mr. Balfour Stewart be added to the 
Committee; and that the sumof £100 be placed at their disposal for the 


purpose. 
That the Committee to report upon Standards of Electrical Resistance, be 
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authorized to distribute gratuitously provisional Standards of Electrical Re- 
sistance, should it appear to them advantageous to do so; and that the sum 
of £50 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That as all the Balloon Observations hitherto made under the authority of 
the British Association (owing to unavoidable circumstances) have been con- 
fined to the autumnal period of the year, these operations should be repeated 
at other periods of the year, especially during the east winds of spring, with 
a view to test the normal charactor of the observations already made ; 

That Colonel Sykes, Professor Airy, Lord Wrottesley, Sir D. Brewster, Sir 
J. Herschel, Dr. Lloyd, Admiral FitzRoy, Dr. Lee, Dr. Robinson, Mr. Gassiot, 
Mr. Glaisher, Dr. Tyndall, Mr. Fairbairn, and Dr. W. A. Miller be a Balloon 
Committee; and that the sum of £200 be placed at their disposal for the 


urpose. 

That the sum of £70 be placed at the disposal of the Balloon Committee, 
to meet the deficiency in the Grant of £200 made at Manchester. 

That a sum not exceeding £25, the amount of expenses necessarily in- 
curred by Mr. Glaisher in the prosecution of the Balloon experiments, be 
repaid to him. 

That the Committee on Luminous Meteors and Aérolites, consisting of 
Mr. Glaisher, Mr. R. P. Greg, Mr. E. W. Brayley, and Mr. Alexander Her- 
echel, be reappointed ; and that the sum of £20 be placed at their disposal for 
the purpose. 

That Mr. Fleeming Jenkin be requested to continue his Report on Thermo- 
Electrical Experiments; and that the sum of £15 (being the balance of the 
Grant made to him last year) be placed at his disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Hennessy, Admiral FitzRoy, 
and Mr. Glaisher, be requested to continue their inquiries relative to the con- 
nexion of Vertical Movements of the Atmosphere with Storms; and that the 
suin of £20 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Matthiessen be requested to continue his Experiments on Alloys ; 
and that the sum of £20 be placed at his disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. A. Dupré be requested to continue his Experiments upon the 
action of Reagents on Carbon under Pressure; and that the sum of £10 be 
placed at his disposal for the purpose. ° 

That the Balance of Grant of £8 made at the Manchester Mecting to Mr. 
Alphonse Gages, of Dublin, be placed at the disposal of that gentleman. 

That the Committee, consisting of Mr. R. H. Scott, Sir Richard Griffith, 
and the Rev. Prof. Haughton, be requested to complete their Report on the 
Chemical and Mineralogical Composition of the Granites of Donegal and the 
associated Rocks; and that the sum of £5 be placed at their disposal for the 


purpose. 

That Mr. H. C. Sorby and Mr. C. H. B. Hambly be a Committee to make 
Experiments on the Fusion and Slow Cooling of various Igneous Rocks; and 
that the sum of £30 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Professor Huxley and Sir Philip de Grey Egerton be a Committee to 
aid Mr. Molyneux in his Researches into the Characters and Distribution of 
the Organic Remains of the North Staffordshire Coal-field; and that the sum 
of £20 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Mallet be requested to conduct Experiments to ascertain the 
Temperatures of the Volcanic Craters of Vesuvius and of the Temperature 
and Issuing Velocity of the Steam evolved at the Mouths,—the Experiments, 
if possible, to be extended to other Volcanic Vents in the Mediterranean 
Basin ; and that the sum of £100 be placed at his disposal for the purpose. 
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That a Committee, consisting of Dr. Cobbold and Mr. J. Lubbock, be re- 
quested to prosecute their Investigations respecting the Reproduction, 
Development, and Migration of the Entozoa; and that the sum of £25 be 

at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Professor Huxley and the Rev. Mr. Macbride be a Committee to con- 
duct Experiments on the Artificial Fecundation of the Herring ; and that the 
sum of £20 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Mr. Joshua Alder, the Rev. A. M. Norman, 
and Mr. H. T. Mennell be a Committee for exploring the Doggerbank and 
other portions of the Sea-coast of Durham and Northumberland by means of 
the Dredge ; and that the sum of £25 be placed at their disposal for the 


That Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Professor Allman, Mr. John Leckenby, Pro- 
fessor Wyville Thomson, and the Rev. Thomas Hincks be a Committee for 
exploring the Coasts of Shetland by means of the Dredge; and that the sum 
of £50 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Professor Allman, Professor Dickie, the Rev. 
Dr. Gordon, and Mr. Robert Dawson be a Committee for exploring the 
North-east Coast of Scotland by means of the Dredge ; and that the sum of 
£25 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Mr. Robert M‘Andrew, Mr. G.C. Hyndman, 
Professor Allman, Dr. Kinahan, Dr. Collingwood, Dr. Edwards, Professor 
Greene, Rev. Thomas Hincks, Mr. R. D. Darbishire, and Dr. E. Perceval 
Wright be a Committee to superintend all the Dredging Committees of the 
Association; and that the sum of £10 be placed at their disposal for the pur- 


086. 

That the Committee, consisting of Dr. Edward Smith and Mr. Milner, be 
requested to continue their inquiries on the Influence of Prison Punishment 
and Dietary upon the Bodily Functions of Prisoners; and that the sum of 
£20 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Gibb be requested to inquire into the Physiological Effects of 
Bromide of Ammonium; and that the sum of £8 be placed at his disposal 
for the purpose. 

That Dr. Carpenter, Professor Huxley, and Mr. Rupert Jones, assisted by 
Mr. Parker, be a Committee to aid in the Construction of a Series of Models 
showing the External and Internal Structure of the Foraminifera; and that 
the sum of £25 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Professor Allman and Dr. E. P. Wright be a Committee to complete 
a Report on the Reproductive System of the Hydroida; and that the sum of 
£10 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Thomas Webster, the Right Honourable Joseph Napier, Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Mr. W. Fairbairn, Mr. W. R. Grove, Mr. James Heywood, and 
General Sabine be reappointed, for the purpose of taking such steps as may 
appear expedient for rendering the Patent Law more efficient for the reward 
of the meritorious inventor and the advancement of practical science ; and 
that the sum of £30 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee on Steamship Performance be reappointed, consisting 
of the Duke of Sutherland, The Earl of Gifford, M.P., The Earl of Caith-. 
ness, Lord Dufferin, Mr. W. Fairbairn, Mr. J. Scott Russell, Admiral 
Paris, The Hon. Captain Egerton, R.N., The Hon. L. A. Ellis, M.P., Mr. 
J.E. McConnel], Mr. W. Smith, Professor J. Macquorn Rankine, Mr. James 
R. Napier, Mr. Richard Roberts; Mr. Henry Wright to be Honorary Se- 
cretary ; and that the sum of £100 be placed at their disposal. 
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- That a Committee, consisting of Mesers. W. Fairbairn, Joseph Whitworth, 
James Nasmyth, J. Scott Russell, John Anderson, and Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
be requested to cooperate with a Committee appointed by Section B, vis. 
Dr. Gladstone, Professor W. A. Miller, and Dr. Frankland, for the purpose of 
investigating the application of Gun Cotton to warlike purposes; and that 
the sum of £50 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee for Tidal Observations in the Humber, consisting of 
Mr. J. Oldham, Mr. J. F. Bateman, Mr. J. Scott Russell, and Mr. T. Thomp- 
son, be reappointed, to extend their observations to the Trent and the York- 
shire Ouse; and that the sum of £50 be placed at their disposal for the 


That Sir John Rennie, Mr. John Scott Russell, and Mr. C. Vignoles (with 
power to add to their number), Mr. G. P. Bidder, Jun., as Secretary, be a 
Committee to inquire and report as to the effect upon the Tides in the Nene 
and the Ouse by the opening of the Outfalls below Wisbeach and Lynn to 
the Wash; and that the sum of £25 be placed at their disposal for the 


purpose. 

That the Committee for investigating the causes of Railway Accidents, 
consisting of Mr. W. Fairbairn, Mr. J. E. McConnell, and Mr. W. Smith, be 
reappointed; and that the sum of £25 be placed at their disposal for the 


purpose. 


Applications for Reports and Researches not involving Grants 
of Money. 


That Mr. Johnstone Stoney be requested to continue his Report on Molecu- 
lar Physics. 

That Mr. James Cockle be requested to prepare a Report on the History of 
the Theory of Equations. 

That a Committee be appointed for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
objects of the Report on Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law. 

That Dr. Gray, Dr. Sclater, Mr. Alfred Newton, and Mr. Wallace be a 
Committee to report on the Acclimatization of Domestic Quadrupeds and 
Birds, and how they are affected by migration. 

That Dr. Gray, Professor Babington, and Mr. Newbold be a Committee to 
report on the Plants of Ray’s ‘Synopsis Stirpium,’ for the examination of the 
original Herbaria of Ray, Richardson, Buddle, Plukenet, and others. 

That Dr. Collingwood, Mr.J.A.Turner, M.P., Mr. James Heywood, Mr. John 
Lubbock, Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Mr. R. Patterson, Mr. P. P. Carpenter, and 
the Rev. H. H. Higgins be a Committee to inquire into the best mode of pro- 
moting the advancement of Science by means of the Mercantile Marine. 

That Mr. Consul Swinhoe and Dr. Selater be a Committee to report on 
the Zoology of the Island of Formosa. 

That Dr. Edward Smith be requested to prepare for the next Meeting of 
the British Association a Report on the present state of our knowledge upon 
Nutrition, and especially its relation to Urea. 

That the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, Right Hon. Joseph Napier, Mr. Tite, 
M.P., Professor Christison, Mr. J. Heywood, Mr. J. F. Bateman, Mr. T. Web- 
ster (with power to add to their number) be a Committee for the purpose of 
giving effect to the Report of the Committee on Technical and Scientific 
Evidence in Courts of Law. | 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. xliit 


- Involving Applications to Government or Public Institutions. 


_ That a Deputation, consisting of Mr. E. Ohadwick, C.B.,Mr. J. Heywood, 
Mr. Marsh, M.P., Dr. Farr, Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. 8. Gregson, M.P., and Col. 
Sykes, M.P., be requested to wait upon the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department and the Registrar-General, and represent to them the import- 
ance of having prepared Mortuary Statistics in respect to Classes and Occupa- 
tions, in such forms as: were ‘recommended by the International Statistical 
Congress, or im such other form as will distinguish the Occupations or the 
Classes of those who die. 

That the Committee, consisting of Dr. Robinson, Professor Wheatstone, Dr. 
Gladstone, and Professor Hennessy, which was appointed at Manchester to 
confer as to Experiments on Fog Signals, and to act as a Deputation to the 
Board of Trade, be requested to impress upon the Board the importance of 
inquiries on the subject. 


Communications to be printed entire among the Reports. 


That the Extract of Professor De Souza’s Report to the Portuguese 
Government, regarding the Instruments used at Kew Observatory, be printed 
entire in the Reports. | | 

That Mr. Symons’s Papers on Rainfall be printed entire among the Reports. 

That the Paper by the Astronomer Royal, on the Strains in the interior of 
Beams and Tubular Bridges, be printed entire among the Reports. 

That Mr. Aston’s Paper on Projectiles, with reference to their Penetration, 
be printed entire among the Reports. 

That Mr. W. Fairbairn’s Paper on the Results of some Experiments on 
the Mechanical Properties of Projectiles be printed eatire among the Reports.. 


Synopsis of Grants of Money appropriated to Scientific Parposes by 
the General Committee ai the Cambridge Meeting in October 1862, 
with the name of the Member who alone, or as the First of a Com- 
mittee, is entitled to draw the Money. 


Kew Observatory. 

£ 38sd 

Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Observatory ........ 600 0 0 
House for the Photoheliograph at Kew.................... 100 0 0 

Mathematics and Physics. 

Williamson, Prof.—Electrical Standards ................... 100 0 0 
Williamson, Prof.—For constructing and distributing ditto.... 50 0 QO 
Sykes, Col.—Balloon Ascents .......... 0... cc cece cece 200 0 0 
Sykes, Col.—Balloon Committee (deficiency) .............. 70 0 0 
Sykes, Col.—Other expenses of Balloon Ascents............ 25 0 0 
Glaisher, Mr.—Meteors........... 0... cc cece cece ec ccee as 20 0 0 
Jenkin, Mr.—Thermo-Electricity ............ 0c cee eas 15 0 0 
Carried forward. ...... ccc cece eee eeee £1180 0 0 
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Brought forward...... 
Hennessy, Prof.—Vertical Atmospheric Movements ......... 


Matthiessen, Dr.—Alloys .......... csc cee cee ect eeeeees 
Dupré, M.—Carbon under pressure ........ceee ee eeeeenes 
Gages, Mr.—Chemistry of Rooks ............006. eee eeee 


Geology. 


Scott, Mr.—Granites, dc... ........... cece nace cee eeees 
Sorby, Mr.—Fusion of Rocks. .......... cece cece cee eeees 
Huxley, Prof.—Coal Fossils ....... 0... cece cece caw etrees 
Mallet, Mr.—Volcanic Temperature... ........cceeseeevere 


Zoology and Botany. 


Cobbold, Mr.—Entozoa .... 0... cece eer eee eens 
Huxley, Prof.—Herrings .......... ccc cece rece ee neces 
Jeffreys, Mr.—Dredging (Doggerbank) ...............508. 
Jeffreys, Mr.— Dredging (Shetland) ............ 000s e cues 
Jeffreys, Mr.—Dredging (N.E. coast of Scotland) .......... 
Jeffreys, Mr.—Committee for Dredging ...............0005 
Smith, Dr. E.—Prison Discipline.............. 020s ee eee 
Gibb, Dr.—Bromide of Ammonium ..............c0 cece 
Carpenter, Dr.— Foraminifera... ........cc cece eet eaces 
Allman, Profi—Hydroids ........... cee e ces e cree teens 


Webster, Mr.—Patent Laws.......... ccc cece ener e ce eces 
Sutherland, Duke of. —Steamships ..............000ceee. 
Gladstone, Dr.—Gun Cotton............ cece ac cc ceveaees 
Oldham, Mr.—Tidal Observations............c.cceeccvees 
Rennie, Mr.—Action of Tides below Wisbeach to the Wash .. 
Fairbairn, Mr.—Railway Accidents .............2ceeecees 
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General Statement of Sums which have been paid on Account of Grants 
for Scientific Purposes. 


Led. 
1834. 
Tide Discussions .....0c0ccece 20 0 0 
1835. 
Tide Discussions ........0.0.0000 62 0 0 
British Fossil Ichthyology ...... 105 0 0 
£167 0 0 
ee 
1836. 
Tide Discussions ............00000+ 163 0 0 
British Fossil Ichthyology ...... 105 0 0 
Thermometric Observations, &c. 50 0 0 
Experiments on long-continued 
Heat .....ceccccscccccensecees eee 17 1 0 
Rain-Gauges ....sccsecccscecses wore OTS O 
Refraction Experiments ........ » 15:0 «0 
Lunar Nutation......... eecccee coeee 60 0 0 
Thermometers .......cccscsesssseee 15 6 0 
£434 14 0 
1837. 
Tide Discussions .........c00.0000. 284 1 0 
Chemical Constants .........cco0 2413 6 
Lunar Nutation.........sscccocsevs - 7200 0 0 
Observations on Waves............ 100 12 0 
Tides at Bristol ........cccccsscecees 150 0 0 
Meteorology and Subterranean 
TeMperature ....ccccscssscssoceee 89 5 O 
Vitrification Experiments......... 150 0 0 
Heart Experiments ......... ccoore 8 4 6 
Barometric Observations ......... 30 0 0 
Barometers rYYY IPT TT Ti sovcccce ees 1l 18 6 
£918 14 6 
1838. 
Tide Discussions ....ccccsecsscesse 29 0 O 
British Fossil Fishes ...... cooree 100 0 0 
Meteorological Observations and 
Anemometer (construction)... 100 0 0 
Cast Iron (Strength of) ....... 60 0 0 
Animal and Vegetable Substances 
(Preservation of) ..........000 . 19 1:10 
Railway Constants .......... cooee «41 12 10 
Bristo} Tides SOFceenecetSSeonscec®Ooeacg 50 0 0 
Growth of Plants ......ccccccoowwe 75 O 0 
Mud in Rivers ......sccccccsosocee 3 6 6 
Education Committee ....ccccce 50 0 0 
Heart Experiments ceseesocns eove § 3 0 
Land and Sea Level.......0....00 267 8 7 
Subterranean Temperature ...... 8 6 0 
Steam-vessels........cccseccsssssevee 100 0 0 
Meteorological Committee ...... 81 9 5 
Thermometers .....cccscsssessecrse 16 4 0 
; £956 12 2 
1839. 
Possil Ichthyology...........s0000. 110 0 0 
Meteorological Observations at 
Plymouth ...ccccsssceecs ecettenes 63 10 0 
Mechanism of Waves ............ 144 2 0 
Bristol Tides POTTTIEYT I Iririttitiryy) $5 18 6 


Meteorology and Subterranean 

Temperature ......cccscosccssceces 
Vitrification Experiments.......0 
Cast Iron Experimentts .....cccccee 
Railway Constants  ....ccccccsvcee 
Land and Sea Level .........c0sees 
Steam-vessels’ Engines......ccscce 
Stars in Histoire Céleste ......0. 
Stars in Lacaille .....cccscrsecseee 
Stars in R.A.S. Catalogue......... 
Animal Secretions...... weccccccscne 
Steam-engines in Cornwall ...... 
Atmospheric Air ....ccccccccsscees 
Cast and Wrought Iron.......0000 
Heat on Organic Bodies .......0. 
Gases on Solar Spectrum ....c0ce. 
Hourly Meteorological Observa- 

tions, Inverness and Kingussie 
Fossil Reptiles ......csccsessccovees 
Mining Statistics .......ccccsssesses 


£1595 1 
SS, 


1840. 
Bristol Tides CC edecccccccenseeevence 
Subterranean Temperature ...... 
Heart Experiments ...cccccosscees 
Lungs Experiments ..... 
Tide Discussions .........ecccssees 
Land and Sea Level ........000. 
Stars tac Céleste) 


Stars (Lacaille) ....ccsccssscescssees 
Stars (Catalogue) ........scvesseses 
Atmospheric Air .....sccsccecsssee 
Water on Iron ........ccssosecsrene 
Heat on Organic Bodies .......0. 
Meteorological Observations...... 
Foreign Scientific Memoirs ...... 
Working Population ...,..c.cssscevs 
School Statistics......ccccecssccccsss 
Forms of Vessels ......csccceceeees 
Chemical and-Electrical Pheno- 

MENA ...,cccecsesces 
Meteorological Observations at 

Plymouth eaoes Covccvccesvecseesee 
Magnetical Observations ......0.s 


£1546 1 
finn 


1841, 

Observations on Waves......000.00 
Meteorology and Subterranean 

Temperature .......ccccccscssoses 
Actinometers.....sccccscssccesccesce 
Earthquake Shocks .......sccocess 
Acrid Poisons.,...... es cccecccscceccee 
Veins and Absorbents ....cc.0005 : 
Mud in Rivers ...cccscccscses 
Marine Zoology......ccccscsesescess 
Skeleton Maps .......00000. 
Mountain Barometers ...cccesecce 
Stars (Histoire Céleste).....ccseese 
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100 0 
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80 0 
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10 0 
17 7 
6 0 
8 0 
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15 12 
20 0 
6 18 
185 0 
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£ es. d. 
Stare ‘Lacsile) ..........-.- ccoveree 29 5 O 
Sears ‘Nomenciature of) ......... 17 19 6 
Sears ‘Catalogue of) ........00002 40 0 0 
Waters on Irom .......-..-00 we. 50 0 0 

Metcorsbogical Observations at 
eecee ecccesccsccscescene 20 0 0 

jeal Observations (re- 
duction Of) ccccccccccctcccccsese 25 0 0 
Fossll Reptiles ....ccccccsssecoceee 50 0 0 
Foreign Memoirs ....cccc-..-.000-e 62 0 0 
Railway Secticos PPYPPTTT TTT Terry 88 i 6 
Poras of Vessels ....cosccccssceeee 193 12 0 

Meteorological Observatiuns at 
Plymouth .....ccccccroccccoseceree 55 0 0 
Magnetical Observations ......... 61 18 8 
Fishes of the Old Red Sandstone 100 0 0 
Tides at Leith ....ccccoccccecvocsee 50 0 0 
Anemometer at Edinburgh ...... 69 1 10 
Tabelating Observations ooenevcce 9 6 8 
Races of Mea SES OP CHOC HOO OHEOEO EOS 6 0 0 
Radiste Animals SOC LCC ET SEAT DSOLO 2 0 0 
£1235 10 11 

1842. 

Instruments ...... 113 11 2 
Anoplura Britannia .......0....0.. 52 12 0 
Tides at Bristol... ccccoscsccvcevces 59 8 0 
Gases On Light SOCCHSEOSOCEOSCLCAEEHEO 30 14 7 
Chronometers SOCOCHSOLOCOHUSCE ECAH SE 26 17 6 
Masine ZOOLOGY .osscccccsccsevcveree i 5 0 
British Possil M oaeOOtore 100 0 0 
Statistics of Education ............ 20 0 0 
Marine Steam-vessels’ Engines... 28 0 0 
Stars (Histoire Céleste).......0.. 59 0 0 
Stars (Brit. Assoc, Cat. of) ...... 110 0 90 
Railway Sections .........ccccc.. 161 10 0 
British Belemnites.. caer serese 60 0 0 

Fossil tiles (publication o 
mere (publication ot 210 0 0 
Forms of Vessels .so....cseocveeeee 180 0 0 
Galvanic Experiments on Rocks 5 8 6 

Meteorological Experiments at 
Plymouth .......ccccccosssscoreee 68 0 0 

Constant Indicator and Dynamo- 
metric Instruments ........0.0. 90 0 0 
Force of Wind .....-..ccccossccceee 10 0 0 
Light on Growth of Seeds ...... 8 0 0 
Vital Statistics .........ccccceconee 50 0 0 
Vegetative Power of Seeds ...... 8 1 11 
Questions on Human Race ...... 7 9 0 
£1449 17 8 

, 1843. 

Revision of the Nomenclature of 
Stars . SOAPS CEPPEOROD COSTE REO OO ReED 2 0 

Reduction of Stars, British Asso- 
ciation Catalogue ,...0......... 25 0 0 
Anomalous Tides, Frith of Porth 120 0 0 

Hourly Meteorological Observa- 
tions at KingussieandInverness 77 12 8 

Meteorological Observations at 
Plymouth | coccsnccccscceevecs evoee 55 0 0 

Whewell’s Meteorological Ane- 
miometer at Plymouth ......... 10 @ 0 


Meteorological Observations, Os- 
ler's Anemometer at Plymouth 
Reduction of Meteorological Ob- 
servations ...... oc cetcneccseccsece 
Meteorological Instrumente ‘and 
Gratuities Fe POO Heeeeserecoevestues 
Construction of Anemometer at 
Inverness ....cccecscsccsccoesence 
Magnetic Cooperation .......<:0 
Meteorological Recorder for Kew 
Observatory .cccccscccccccvevcace 
Action of Gases on Light......... 
Establishment at Kew Observa- 
tory, Wages, Repairs, Furni- 
ture and Sundries ..........c00es 
Experiments by Captive Balloons 
Oxidation of the Rails of Railways 
Publication of Report on Fossil 
Reptiles ececcsccceces OC eenvecsccare 
Coloured Drawings of Railway 
Sections ......... 
Registration of 
Shocks eos 
Report on Zoological Nomencla- 
ture COBeoreve SoC aceonecencesseegeeae 
Uncovering Lower Red Sand- 
stone near Manchester .......0. 
Vegetative Power of Seeds ...... 
Marine Testacea (Habits of) ... 
Marine Zoology......scocesecoveses 
Marine Zoology.....-...ccsscesseess 
Preparation of Report on British 
Fossil Mammalia ........cs0+ses 
Physiological Operations of Me- 
dicinal Agents ......ssccecsscoes 
Vital Statistics .........sccesceneees 
Additional Experiments on the 
Forms of Vessels ...cccccsccseee 
Additional Experiments on the 
Forms of Vessels ....scccccosecs 
Reduction of Experiments on the 
Forms of Vessels ........seeeeee 
Morin's Instrument and Constant 
Indicator ......scsccsscsccrecees 
Experiments on the Strength of 
Materials — 


 Barthquake 
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£1565 10 
———— aos 


1844. 
Meteorological Observations at 
Kingussie and Inverness ...... 
Completing Observations at Ply- 
mouth ..,. 
Magnetic and Meteorological Co- 
Operation .rersesscceess see 
Publication of the British ‘Asuo- 
ciation Catalogue of Stars... 
Observations on Tides on the 
East coast of Scotland ........ . 
Revision of the Nomenclature of 
Stars ....ceccecccsssscscevees 1 B42 
Maintaining the Establishment in 
Kew Observatory ...0.000. 
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Influence of Light on Plants...... 
Subterraneous Temperature in 
Ireland cove 
Coloured Drawings of Railway 
Sections ....... oeeceevece 
Investigation of Fossil Fishes of 
the Lower Tertiary Strata ... 
Registering the Shocks of Earth- 
GUAKCS ....ccccccereceveeeeel B42 
Structure of .Fossil Shells ccesavece 
Radiata and Mollusca of the 
AEgean and Red Seas.....1842 
Geographical Distributions of 
Marine Zoology........0-- 1842 
Marine Zoology of Devon and 


sad 
10 0 

5 0 
15 17 
100 0 
23 11 
20 0 
100 0 

0 10 


Cornwall ......cssescvccccccccecs 10 0 
Marine Zoology of Corfu .. soossceee 10 0 
Experiments on the Vitality of 

Seeds .....ccscccccccccssseces 9 0 
Experiments on the Vitality ‘of 

Seeds ......0cc00. covcvecenee 1842 6 8 7 
Exotic Anoplura .......cccccccee 15 0 
Strength of Materials .........00 100 0 
Completing Experiments on ‘the 

Forms of Ships ...... TTT TTTTTy 100 0 
Inquiries into Asphyxia ......... 10 0 
Investigations on the Internal 

Constitution of Metals ..... wee 50 0 
Constant Indicator and Morin’s 

Instrument, 1842 ....ccscccoeees 10 3 

. £981 12 
1845. 
Publication of the British Associa- 

tion Catalogue of Stars..... woe SOL 14 «6 
Meteorological Observations at e 

INVETNESS ...ccccccececccccssceves SO 18 I 
Magnetic and Meteorological Co- 

Operation c.ccccccconscsssescsecee 1616 8 
Meteorological Instruments at 

Bdinburgh.....ccccascoeccscvscsees 18 11 9 
Reduction of Anemometrical Ob- 

servations at Plymouth ......... 25 0 0 
Electrical Experiments at Kew 

Observatory WeedSe veccsoescceseee 43 17 8 
Maintaining the Establishment in 

Kew Observatory ....sccccccooee 149 15 0 
For Kreil’s Barometrograph...... 25 0 90 
Gases from Iron Furnaces ...... 50 0 0 
The Actinograph ..........cc000808 15 0 0 
Microscopic Structure of Shells... 20 0 0 
Exotic Anoplura .......-.0.21843 10 0 0 
Vitality of Seeds.......0.02....1843 2 0 7 
Vitality of Seeds............ 1844 7 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall...... 10 0 0 
Physiological Action of Medicines 20 0 0 
Statistics of Sickness and Mor- 

tality in York ......000.. veoreee 20 0 0 
Earthquake Shocks ..........1843 15 14 8 

£830 9 9 


1846. 
British Association Catalogue of 


Stars Soe en aSSOSOeaserecer ese 1844 211 15 0 


a 


Gs d. 
Fossil Fishes of the London Clay 100 0 0 
Computation: of the Gaussian 
Constants for 1839....... coorsee 50 0 O 
Maintaining the Establishment at 
Kew Observatory ...... coossseee 146 16 7 
Strength of Materials..........s00s 60 0 0 
Researches in Asphyxia........00.. 616 2 
Examination of Fossfl Shells...... 10 0 0 
Vitality of Seeds ............1844 2 15 10 
Vitality of Seeds ............1845 712 8 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall. eecee 10 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Britain ..... 10 0 0 
Exotic Anoplura ....0....00.1844 25 0 0 
Expensesattending Anemometers 11 7 6 
Anemometerse’ Repairs .......00.. 2 8 6 
Atmospheric Waves ......cc.0e..0. $8 3 3 
Captive Balloons ............1844 819 3 
Varieties of the Human Race 
1844 7 6 § 
Statistics of Sickness and Mor- ° 
tality in York ....ccccscsccscee 12 0 O 
£685 16 0 


1847. 

Computation of the Gaussian 

Constants for 1839 .........008 
Habits of Marine Animals ...... 
Physiological Action of Medicines 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall ... 
Atmospheric Waves .....0...sesses 
Vitality of Seeds ....cc.sssec. 
Maintaining the Establishment: at 


Kew Observatory .....sssccceees 107 


fm 
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£208 5 4 
1848. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 
Kew Observatory ....... sevecees 171 18 11 
Atmospheric Waves ..........000. 8 10 9 
Vitality of Seeds ........sccces score «9 1850 OO 
Completion of Catalogues of Stars 70 0 0 
On Colouring Matters .-......... 5 0 0 
On Growth of Plants.......ccs0000. 15 0 O 
£275 1 8 
1849. 
Electrical Observations at Kew 
Observatory 8e000609600606088 208088 50 0 0 
Maintaining Establishment at 
ditto Cored eeoeeadpennereeensesesess 76 2 § 
Vitality of Seeds Ceevssresdacdences 6 8 l 
On Growth Of Plants. sccceccccccece § 0 0 
Registration of Periodical Phe- 
NOMENA .,...csccccccces escesssceee 10 0 O 
Bill on account of Anemometrical 
Observations gec.cs.cccccseseneees 13 9 O 
e Bisa 19 6 
[ii iii 
1850. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 
Kew Observatory .......scceen.. 255 18 0 
Transit of Earthquake Waves ... 
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£3 4 
Periodical Phenomena ....... wee 15 0 0 
Meteorological Instrument, 
Azores ....... ee csccnacecncctences 25 0 0 
£345 18 0 
1851. 


Maintaining the Establishment at 
Kew Observatory (includes part 
of grant in 1849) ....cccsecoeses 

Theory of Heat .....c...-cccreseoees 20 

Periodical Phenomena of Animals 
and Plants .....ccssssecessscerseee 5 

Vitality of Seeds ..cccorcssccreoeee 5 

Influence of Solar Radiation...... 30 

Ethnological Inquiries ............ 12 

Researches on Annelida .........__10 


iv) 
i—) 
=] 
= wd 


Sioooeaeo 
yoo on © 


£391 


1852. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 

Kew Observatory (including 

balance of grant for 1850) ... 233 17 
Experiments on the Conductioh 

Of Heat ...ccccscssececececs socoree 5 2 
Influence of Solar Radiations ... 20 0 
Geological Map of Ireland ...... 15 0 
Researches on the British Anne- 

Vida... ..cccecccsccssecsecccoceseeere 10 0 
Vitality of Seeds ........csc0ce0- 10 6 
Strength of Boiler Piates ......... 10 0 

£304 6 


I}O Ww ©@ oc 8 Ge 


1853. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 


Kew Observatory ............... 165 0 0 
Experiments on the Influence of 

Solar Radiation......cccccceeee 15 0 0 
Researches on the British Anne- 

Hida....cccccccccccssscscssccscsseoee 10 0 0 
Dredging on the East Coast of 

Scotland.....ccosssccocsessceserces 10 0 0 
Ethnological Queries ............ 5 0 0 

£205 0 0 
—a 
1854. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 

Kew Observatory (including 

balance of former grant) ...... 330 15 4 
Investigations on Flax ............ 11 0 0 
Effects of Temperature on 

Wrought Iron ........sccccceeee 10 0 0 
Registration of Periodical Phe- 

NOMENA ...ccccserscocsseccerseecee 10 0 0 
British Annelida ........0e.s00008 10 0 0 
Vitality of Seeds ...scccccsossnseee 5 2 S 
Conduction of Hest ......0...00.. 4 2 0 

£380 19 7 
1855. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 

Kew Observatory ......s:scceses 425“0 0 
Earthquake Movements ...... -. 10 0 0 
Physical Aspect of the Moon...... 11 8 5 
Vitality of Seeds ........,...00008 10 7 11 
Map of the World ........cecocecce 15 0 0 
Ethnological Queries ............ 5 0 0 
Dredging near Belfast ....0000....5 4 0 O 

£480 16 4 


Za 2. 
1856. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 

Kew Observatory — 

1854.....4 75 0 0 
1855...4..£500 0 of 575 0 0 
Strickland’s Ornithological Syno- 

DYMS ....csccssccccorscccssosccccce | 0 0 
Dredging and Dredging Forms... 9 13 9 
Chemical Action of Light......... 20 0 0 
Strength of Iron Plates............ 10 0 0 
Registration of Periodical Pheno- 

MENA cocccccscccccccccsssccranceee 10 0 0 
Propagation of Salmon ....0....... 10 0 0 

£734 13 9 
1857. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 

Kew Observatory scsscces.e5000. 350 0 0 
Earthquake Wave Experiments.. 40 0 0 
Dredging near Belfast ............ 10 0 @ 
Dredging on the West Coast of 

Scotland eacce Preece evecedtovececene 10 0 0O 
Itivestigations into the Mollusca 

of California ....cccccocccesveeee 10 0 0 
Experiments on Flax wees 5 0 0 
Natural History of Madagascar... 20 0 0 
Researches on British Annelida 25 0 0 
Report on Natural Products im- 

ported into Liverpool ......... 10 0 90 
Artificial Propagation of Salmon 10 0 0 
Temperature of Mines ..........+ 7 8 0 
Thermometers for Subterranean 

Observations ...ccccsccccoeee 5 T 4 
Life- Boats ececececeseeSetascgqeseesaee 5 0 0 

£507 15 4 
° 1858. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 

Kew Observatory .......ccorreee 500 0 0 
Earthquake Wave Experiments... 25 0 0 
Dredging on the West Coast of 

Scotland BOSeCseHOOSCHEHSHESEOCESOE 10 0 0 
Dredging near Dublin ............ 5 0 0 
Vitality of Seeds ......cccccreosee 5 5 O 
Dredging near Belfast ............ 18 13 2 
Report on the British Annelida... 25 0 0O 
Experiments on the production 

of Heat by Motion in Fluids... 20 0 0 
Report on the Natura! Products 

imported into Scotland......... 10 0 0 

£618 18 2 
1859. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 

Kew Observatory ....:c0c.c00. 500 0 0 
Dredging near Dublin ............ 15 0 0 
Osteology of Birds.......cccorceee 50 0 0 
Irish Tunicata ....ccccccccccsreee 5 8 O 
Manure Experiments .......0... 20 0 @ 
British Meduside ...... ceccavceace.e «©5850 COO 
Dredging Committee......... were 5 0 O 
Steam-vessels’ Performance...... 5 0 0 
Marine Fauna of South and West 

Of Treland ...sessssceses seosveceee 10 0 0 
Photographic Chemistry ........ 10 0 0 
Lanarkshire Fossils ....00..:..000 20 0 1 
Balloon Ascents.....sccccecesssorese 39 11 0 

I 


£6384 11 
ee 
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od 
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GENERAL STATEMENT. 


1860, £ «sd. SE 28. d- 
Maintaining the Establishmert Dredging in the Mersey and Dee 5 O 0 
of Kew Observatory ...cscccerecs 500 0 0 Dip Circle ITEP T LUMPS LISETTTT TITTY Tr yy 30 0 0 
Dredging near Belfast............. 16 6 0 | Photoheliographic Observations 50 0 0 
Dredging in Dublin Bay.. esnee @voe 15 0 0 Prison Diet TYE PITITITII YT IPTTiTiiyyy 20 0 0 
Inquiry into the Performance of Gauging of Water,,.cco..ccocosoose 10 0 O 
Steam-vessels ...cccsccsocccsceccee 124 0 0 | Alpine Ascents .,....cocccsssccccee 6 & 1 
Explorations in the Yellow Sand- Constituents of Manures ......... 25 0 0 
stone of Dura Den.........0000.. 20 0 0 £1111 5 10 
Chemieo-mechanical Analysis of ES 
Rocks and Minerals..........00.. 25 0 0 
Researches on the Growth of 1862. 
Plants,..ccccoccccscccccccccccssevcce 10 0 0 Maintaining the Establishment 
Researches on the Solubility of of Kew Observatory ..ccccccocee 500 0 0 
Salts... cecoccccscccccsessccccsscccce 30 0 0 Patent Laws seccosace eetoacece OOSece 21 6 0 
Researches on the Constituents Mollusca of N.-W. America...... 10 0 0 
of Manures .......cc..ccocsesces.e 25 0 © | Natural History by Mercantile 
Balance of Captive Balloon Ace Marine SOCK eS eee SecesesSHgeggesece 5 0 0 
COUNES, 0. cccccccccccccesccvecoeccsee 1 18 6 Tidal Observations eootheceenneease 25 0 0 
£l241 70 Photoheliometer at Kew ......... 40 0 O 
et Photographic Pictures of the Sun 150 0 0 
186} Rocks of Donegal ....ccccc.ssecocee 25 O O 
Manaiog she aatinbene 5 | Deg Daten ad a 
E of Kew Observatory ......00.00 500 0 0 | Connexion of Storms......... eoesse 20 0 0 
perhquake Experiments... cs... 25 0 0 Dredging North-East Coast of 
redging North and East Coasts Scotland...cc.cccesscsccccescesssee 6 9 6 
of Scotland......s0sserescosrsseess 23 0 0 Ravages of Teredo ocd cccccccccccs 3 1] 0 
Dredging Committee :— Standards of Electrical Resistance 50 0 0 
1560 vonnee £50 0 Ol 4a 0 0 | Railway Accidents ...sssseees 10 0 0 
861 ...... £22 0 Balloon Committee ............+.. 200 0 0 
Excavations at Dura Den...csscce 20 0 0 Dredging Dublin Bay secues vecece 10 0 0 
Solubility of Salts COCocsecresesseses 20 0 0 Dred ing the Mersey 5 0 0 
Steam-vessel Performance ...... 150 0 90 Prison Diet .........066.......... 20 0 0 
Fossils of Lesmahago Coneneevere 15 0 8 Ga in of Water *eeeee ‘overs weeeee 12 10 0 
Explorations at Uriconlum 20 0 0 ee De weeeeenes 
Che ‘cal srewee 0 0 Steamships’ Performance......... 150 0 0 
emical Alloy® se.rseersreroree 20 0 Thermo-Electric Currents ...... 5 0 0 
Classified Index to the Transac- £1903 166 
tions PECHSC ee eHSPoegsgoesasgsesseees 100 0 0 Ce” 


Extracts from Resolutions of the General Committee. 


Committees and individuals, to whom grants of money for scientific pur- 
poses have been entrusted, are required to present to each following meeting 
of the Association a Report of the progress which has been made; with a 
statement of the sums which have been expended, and the balance which re- 
mains disposable on each grant. 

Grants of pecuniary aid for scientific purposes from the funds of the Asso- 
ciation expire at the ensuing meeting, unless it shall appear by a Report that 
the Recommendations have been acted on, or a continuation of them be 
ordered by the General Committee. 

In each Committee, the Member first named is the person entitled to call 
on the Treasurer, William Spottiswoode, Esq., 19 Chester Street, Belgrave 
Square, London, 8.W., for such portion of the sum granted as may from time 
to time be required. 

In grants of money to Committees, the Association does not contemplate 
the payment of personal expenses to the members. 

In all cases where additional grants of money are made for the continua- 
tion of Researches at the cost of the Association, the sum named shall be 
deemed to include, as a part of the amount, the specified balance which may 
re unpaid on the former grant for the same object. 

. d 
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General Meetings. 


On Wednesday Evening, October 1, at 8 p.m., in the New Assembly Room, 
Guildhall, William Fairbairn, Esq., F.R.S., resigned the office of President 
to the Rev. R. Willis, M.A., F.R.8., who took the Chair, and delivered an 
Address, for which see page li. 

On Thursday Evening, October 2, at 8 p.u., in the New Assembly Room, 
€nildhall, Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., delivered a Discourse on the Forms and 
Action of Water. | 

On Friday Evening, October 3, at 8 p.u., a Soirée, with Experiments, took 
place in the New Assembly Rooms. 

On Monday Evening, Octobe: 5, at 8 p.u., Dr. Odling, F.B.S8., delivered s 
Discruarse on Organic Ohemistry. 

(m Tuesday Evening, October 6, at 8 p.x., a Soirée, with Microscopes, 
tork place in the New Assembly Rooms. 

On Wednesday, October 7, at 3 p.u., the concluding General Meeting took 
place, when the Proceedings of the General Committee, and the Grants of 
Money for Scientific purposes, were explained to the Members. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to Newcastle-on-Tyne®. 


* The Meeting is appointed to take place on Wednesdsy, August 26, 1868S. 


ADDRESS 
BY 


THE REV. R. WILLIS, M.A., F.BS., 
Jacksonian Professor, &c. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Britis Assooration,—I have the honour to announce to 
you that we are now opening the Thirty-second Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, and are for the third time assembled in this University. 

At its first coming hither in 1833 its organization was scarce completed, its 
first Meeting having been devoted to explanations, discussions, and allotment 
of work to willing labourers; its second Meeting, to the reception of the first 
instalment of those admirable preliminary Reports which served as the foundsa- 
tion of its future labours, and to the division of scientific communications to 
the Sectional Committees. 

But it was at Cambridge that the original plan of the Association bore fruit, 
by the receipt of the first paper which contained the results of experiments 
instituted expressly at the request of the Association. The succeas of the 
Association was now eonfirmed by the number of compositions and annual 
subscriptions paid in, and by the help of these fands a most important measure 
was introduced, namely, the practice of granting, in aid of philosophical 
researches to be undertaken by individuals or committees at the request of 
the Association, sums of money to meet the outlay required for apparatus or 
other expenses, which could not be asked from persons who were otherwise 
willing to devote their time to the advancement of science. It was at Cam- 
bridge that the importance and authority of the Association had become so 
manifest, that the first of its applications for Government assistance towards 
scientific objects was immediately complied with by a grant of £500 to reduce 
the Greenwich Observations of Bradley and Maskelyne. At the third Meeting 
improvements were made in the distribution of the Sciences to the Sections, 
and a Section of Statistics added. The only change in this respect that was 
subsequently found necessary was the establishment of a separate Section for 
Mechanical Science applied to the Arts, in 1887. The employment of alpha- 
betical letters to distinguish the Sections had been introduced in 1835. 

I have said enough to claim for the Cambridge Meeting the honour of com- 
pleting the development of the Association ; and I may be permitted to quote 
from our fourth Report the gratifying assurance, that so obvious was the 
utility of the proposed undertaking, that, in its very infancy, there were found 
several distinguished individuals, chiefly from the University of Cambridge, 
who volunteered to undertake some of the most valuable of those Reports 
which appeared in the first volame of the Proceedings. 

With s mixture of regret and shame I confess, that although my name is 
enrolled in the honourable list of those who undertook Reports, it will be 
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sgcght in vain amongst those who promptly performed their promises. Yet 
I may be permitted to say that I still hope to be enabled at some future time 
to emplete the Report on Acoustics, of which I delivered merely an oral 
sketch at the second Meeting of the Association, in 1832. 

The Association quitted Cambridge to pursue, with its matured organization, 
and with cuntinually increasing stability and influence, the career of brilliant 
and useful labours in every branch of Science that it has never ceased to ran 
during the two-and-thirty years that have clapsed since its foundation. It 
revisited Cambridge after an interval of twelve years, in 1845; and now, after 
a lapse of seventeen years, we have the high gratification of welcoming once 
more the Association to this scene of its early meetings. 

This appears a fitting occasion for a concise review of the leading principles 
and prominent labours of the body. 

Keientific Societies, as usually constituted, receive and publish papers which 
are offered to them by individuals, but do not profess to suggest subjects for 
them, or to direct modes of investigation, except in some cases by offering 
prizes for the best Essay in some given branch. 

This Association, on the contrary, is not intended to receive and record 
individual originality. Its motto is, su¢@EsTION AND COOPERATION, and its 
purpose is thus to advance science by cooperation, in determinate lines of 
direction laid down by suggestion. 

To give form and authority to this principlo, the admirable conception of 
suggestive Reports was in the first place developed; a collection that should 
constitute a gencral survey of the Sciences as they stood at the foundation of 
the Association, each branch reported by some member who had already shown 
his devotion to the cultivation of it by his own contribution to its advance- 
ment, and each Report passing in review its appointed subject, not for the 

of teaching it, but of drawing forth the obscure and weak places of 
our knowledge of it, and thus to lay down the determinate lines of direction 
for new experimental or mathematical researches, which it was the object of 
the Association to obtain. 

The requests for these Reports wero zealously responded to, and so rapidly 

that at the second Mecting ten were received, and at the third eight others. 
In this manner in five or six years the cycle of the Sciences was well nigh 
exhausted ; but the series of such Reports has been maintained in succeeding 
years, even to the present time, by the necessity of supplemental Reports, to 
point out not merely the advances of each science already treated, but the 
new lines of direction for inquiry that develope themselves at every step in 
advance. 
- The Reports thus described were entitled “On the progress and desiderata 
of the respective branch of Science,” or ‘‘ On the state of our knowledge re- 
specting such Science,” and must be considered as merely preparations for 
the great work for which the Association was formed. They constitute the 
suggestive part of the scheme: the cooperative mechanism by which each 
new line of research recommended in the Reports was to be explored, was 
energetically set in motion by the annual appointment of Committees or indi- 
viduals to whom these especial investigations were respectively assigned, with 
adequate sums at their disposal. 

These Committees were requested to report their labours from year to year, 
and thus a second set of documents have been produced, entitled ‘‘ Reports of 
Researches undertaken at the request of the Association,” which are entirely 
distinct from the “‘ suggestive Reports,” but immediately derived from them, 
and complementary to them. 
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Such is a concise view of the system at first laid down by the wisdom of 
our founders, and which, with some modifications, has prodficed the inestimable 
contents of our printed volumes. In practice the “suggestive Report”’ is 
often a paper contributed by some able investigator to some meeting of the 
Association, which produces a request from the body that he will pursue his 
researches with their sanction and assistance, and write a Report comple- 
mentary to his own suggestions. 

Again, although we did not profess to receive and publish individual re- 
searches, the number of these received at each meeting is very great; the 
merit of some of them so eminent, that they are authorized to be printed 
entire amongst the Reports; and the Notices and Abstracts of the remainder, 
which at first occupied a small proportional part of each volume, now occupy 
nearly half of it. 

I will now direct your attention to the principal objects to which our funds 
have been directed. . 

To appreciate the valuo of an investigation by the money it costs, may ap- 
pear at first sight a most unworthy test, although it be a thoroughly British 
view of the subject. 

Bat there are undoubtedly a great number of most important inquiries in 
science that are arrested, not for want of men of zeal and ability to carry them 
out, but because from their nature they require an outlay of money beyond 
the reach of the labourers who ardently desire to give their time and thoughts 
to them, and because the necessity and value of the proposed investigation are 
wholly unappreciable by that portion of society who hold the purse-strings. 

But it is in the cases above alluded to of expensive investigation that the 
direct use and service of our body has been made the most manifest. The 
British Association holds its own purso-strings, and can also perfectly under- 
stand when they should be relaxed. Nay, more, by its influence and cha- 
racter, established by the disinterested labours and successful exertions of 
more than thirty years, it may be said to command the national funds; for 
the objects in aid of which Government assistance has been requested, have 
been so judiciously chosen, that such applications have very rarely been un- 
successful, but have been, on the contrary, most cordially acceded to. 

Indeed it may be observed, that from the period of the foundation of the 
Association the Government of this country has been extending its patronage 
of Science and the Arts. ‘We may agree with the assertion of our founder, 
Sir David Brewster, in supposing that this change was mainly effected by the 
interference of this Association and by the writings and personal exertions of 
its members. | 

For the above reasons it appears to me that by a concise review of the 
principal objects to which the funds of our body have been applied, and of 
those which its influence with the Government has forwarded, we. obtain a 
measure of the most important services of the British Association. 

But in considering the investigations carried out by committees or indi- 
vidual members by the help of the funds of the Association, it must always 
be remembered that their labours, their time and thoughts, are all given 
gratuitously. 

One of the most valuable gifts to Science that has proceeded from our 
Association is the series of its printed Reports, now extended to thirty volumes. 
Yet these must not be supposed to contain the complete record even of the 
labours undertaken at the request and at the expense of the body. Many of 
these have been printed in the volumes of other societies, or in a separate 
form. Several, unhappily, remain in manuscript, excluded from the public 
by the great expense of publication. 
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I am the more induced to direct attention to this great work at present because 
I hold in my hand the first printed sheets of a general Index to the series 
from 1831 to 1860, by which the titles and authors of the innumerable 
Memoirs upon every possible scientific subject, which are so profusely but 
promiscuously scattered through its eighteen thousand pages, are reduced to 
order, and reference to them rendered easy. This assistance is the more 
necessary because so many investigations have been continued with inter- 
missions through many years, and the labour of tracing any given one of them 
from ita origin to its termination through the series of volumes is extremely 


For this invaluable key to the recorded labours of the Association we are 
indebted te Professor Phillips, and the prospect of its speedy publication may 
be hailed as a great subject of congratulation to every member of our bedy. 

In every annual volume there is a table of the sums which have been paid 
from the beginning on account of grants for scientific purposes. The amount 
of these sums has now reached £20,000; and an analysis of the objects to 
which this expenditure is directed will show that if we divide this into eighteen 
parts, it will appear, speaking roughly, that the Section of Mathematics and 
Physics has received twelve of these parts, namely two-thirds of the whole 
sum, the Sections of Geology and Mechanical Science two parts each, while 
one part has been given to the Section of Botany and Zoology, and one divided 
among the Sections of Chemistry, Geography, and Statistics. 

The greater share assigned to the first Section is sufficiently accounted for 
by the number and nature of the subjects included in it, which require innu- 
merable and expensive instruments of research, observatories, and expeditions 
to all parts of the globe. 

If we examine the principal subjects of expenditure, we find, in the first 
place, that more than £1800 was expended upon the three Catalogues of Stars, 
namely, the noble Star Catalogue, which bears the name of the British Asso- 
ciation, commenced in 1837, and completed in eight years, and the Star 
Catalogues from the observations of Lalande and Lacaille, commenced in 1835 
and 1838, and reduced at the expense of the British Association, but printed 
at the expense of Her Majesty’s Government. £150 was applied principally 
to the determination of the Constant of Lunar Nutation, under the direction 
of Dr. Robinson, in 1857, and to several other minor Astronomical objects. 

At the very first Meeting at York, the perfection of Tide Tables, Hourly 
Meteorological Observations, the Temperature of the atmosphere at increasing 
heights, of Springs at different depths, and observations on the Intensity of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, were suggested as objects to which the nascent organi- 
gation of the Association might be directed. 

Its steady perseverance, increasing power and influence as successive years 
rolled on, is marked by the gradual carrying out of these observations, so as 
to embrace nearly the whole surface of the globe. 

Thus, under the direction of Dr. Whewell, a laborious system of observations, 
obtained by the influence and reduced at the expense of the Association, who 
aided this work with a sum of about £1300, has determined the course of the 
Tide-wave in regard to the coasts of Europe, of the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, of New Zealand, and of the east coast of Australia. Much 
additional information has been since collected by the Admiralty through 
various surveying expeditions; but it appears that much is still wanting to 
complete our knowledge of the subject, which can only be obtained hy a vessel 
specially employed for the purpose. 

More than £2000 have been allotted to Meteorology and Magnetism, for 
the construction of instruments, and the carrying out of series of observations 
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and surveys in connexion with them. To this must be added a sum of between 
£5000 and £6000 for the maintenance of Kew Observatory, of which more 
anon. The advance made in these important sciences, through the labours 
of the Committees of the British Association, may be counted among the 
principal benefits it has conferred. 

To the British Association is due, and to the suggestion of General Sabine, 
the first survey ever made for the express purpose of determining the positions 
and values of the three Isomagnetic Lines corresponding to a particular epoch 
over the whole face of a country or state. 

This was the Magnetic Survey of the British Islands, executed from 1884 
to 1838, by a Committee of its members, General Sabine, Prof. Phillips, Sir 
J. Ross, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Lloyd, acting upon a suggestion brought before 
the Cambridge Meeting in 1833. It was published partly in the volume for 
1838, and partly in the Philosophical Transactions for 1849. This was 
followed by a recommendation from the Association to Her Majesty’s Govern~ 
ment, for the equipment of a naval expedition to make a magnetic survey in 
the southern portions of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This recom- 
mendation, concurred in by the Royal Society, gave rise to the voyage of Sir 
James Clark Ross in the years 1839 to 1843. In a similar manner was sug- 
gested and promoted the magnetio survey of the British possessions in North 
America, authorized by the Treasury in 1841; the completion of the magnstio 
survey of Sir James Rous, by Lieutenant Moore and Lieutenant Clark in 1846, 
in a vessel hired by the Admiralty; the magnetic survey of the Indian Seas, 
by Captain Elliot, in 1849, at the expense of the Directors of the East India 
Company; and the magnetic survey of British India, commenced by Captain 
Elliot in 1852, and completed between 1855 and 1858 by Messrs. Schlagint- 
weit. Finally, in 1857 the British Association requested the same gentlemen 
who had made the survey of the British Ialands in 1837, to repeat it, with a 
view to the investigation of the secular changes of the magnetic lines. This 
has been accomplished, and its results are printed in the new volume for 1861 *, 

The Association also, aided by the Royal Society, effected the organization 
in 1840 of the system of simultaneous Magnetical and Meteorological Obser- 
vatories, established as well by our own Government as by the principal foreign 
Governments at different points of the earth’s surface, which have proved so 
eminently successful, and have produced results fully equalling in importance 
and value, as real accessions to our knowledge, any anticipations that could 
have been formed at the commencement of the inquiry Tf. 

General Sabine, whose labours have so largely contributed to these inves- 
tigations, has given to the University an admirable exposition of the results 
during the present year, in the capacity of Sir Robert Rede’s Lecturer. 

In 1854, in consequence of representations originating with the British 
Association, our Government created a special department, in connexion with 
the Board of Trade, under Admiral FitzRoy, for obtaining Hydrographical and 
Meteorological observations at sea, after the manner of those which had been 
for some years before collected by the American Government at the instance 
and under the direction of Lieut. Maury. 

Observations on the wind have been carried on by means of the various 
self-regiatering Anemometers of Dr. Whewell, Mr. Osler, Dr. Robinson, and 
Mr. Beckley, which instruments have been improved, tested, and thoroughly 
brought into practice by the fostering care of our body; and by the aid of 
its funds, experiments have been made on the subterranean temperature of 
deep mines; and on the temperature and other properties of the Atmosphere 

® Vide volume for 1859, p. xxxvii. 7 Report, 1868, p. 298. 
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Board of Trade and Admiralty are tested, standard thermometers are gra- 
duated, magnetic instruments are constructed, and their constants determined 
for foreign and colonial observatories, and sextants are also verified. 

An example of its peculiar functions is given in the very last Report (1861), 
where it appears that an instrument contrived by Professor William Thom- 
son, of Glasgow, for the photographic registration of the electric state of the 
atmosphere, has been constructed by Mr. Beckley in the workshop of this 
Observatory, with mechanical arrangements devised by himself, and that it 
has been in constant and successful operation for some time. Those who 
have experienced the difficulty of procuring the actual construction of appa- 
ratus of this kind devised by themselves, and the still greater difficulty of 
conveniently carrying out the improvements and alterations required to per- 
fect it when brought into use, will agree that the scientific importance and 
utility of an establishment cannot be overrated, in which under one roof are 
assembled highly skilled persons not only capable of making and setting to 
work all kinds of instruments for philosophical research, but also of gradually 
altering and improving them, as experience may dictate. 

The creation of this peculiar Observatory must be regarded as one of the 
triumphs of the British Association. 

As far as the Association is concerned, its maintenance has absorbed be- 
tween five and six thousand pounds, the annual sum allotted to it from our 
funds having for each of the last six years reached the amount of £500. 

The constraction of the Photoheliograph may be also quoted as an ex- 
ample of the facilities given by this establishment for the developing and 
perfecting of new instruments of observation. 

A suggestion of Sir John Herschel in 1854, that daily photographs of the 
sun should be made, has given birth to this remarkable instrument, which at 
first bore the name of the Solar Photographic Telescope, but is now known 
as the Kew Photoheliograph. It was first constructed under the direction 
of Mr. De la Rue by Mr. Ross. The British Association aided in carrying 
out this work by assigning the dome of the Kew Observatory to the instrument, 
and by its completion in 1857 in their workshops by Mr. Beckley the as- 
sistant; but the expense of its construction was supplied by Mr. Oliveira, 
amounting to £180. This instrument was conveyed to Spain under the care 
of Mr. De la Rue on occasion of the eclipse in 1860, who most successfully 
accomplished the proposed object by its means, and it was replaced at Kew 
on his return. But to carry on the daily observations for which it was con- 
structed requires the maintenance of an assistant, for which the funds of the 
Association are inadequate, although it has already supplied more than £200 
for that purpose. Mr. De la Rue, in consequence of the presence of the 
Heliograph at Kew being found to interfere with the ordinary work of the 
establishment, has kindly and generously consented to take charge for the 
present of the instrument ‘and of the observations, at his own Observatory, 
where celestial photography is carried on. But it is obvious that the 
continuation of these observations for a series of years, which is neces- 
sary for obtaining the desired results, cannot be hoped for unless funds are 
provided. 

I cannot conclude this sketch of the objects in the Physical Section to 
which the funds of the Association have been principally devoted, without 
alluding to Mr. Scott Russell’s valuable experimental investigations on the 
motion and nature of waves, aided by £274. 

If we now turn to Geology we find £2600 expended, of which £1500 were 
employed in the completion of the Fossil Ichthyology of Agassiz, and upon 
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Owen’s Reports on Fossil Mammalia and Reptiles, with some other researches 
on Fossils. 

The remainder was principally devoted to the surveys and measurement, 
in 1838, of a level line for the purpose of determining the permanence of the 
relative level of sea and land, and the mean level of the Ocean; and to the 
procuring of drawings of the geological sections exposed in railroad operations 
before they are covered up—a work which was carried on from 1840 to 1844, 
when the drawings were deposited in the Museum of Practical Geology, and 
the farther continuance of it handed over to the geological surveyors of that 
establishment. 

£2300 have been devoted to the carrying out of various important experi- 
mental investigations in relation to the Section of Mechanical Science. 

Of this sum £900 were paid between 1840 and 1844, in aid of a most 
important and valuable series of experiments on the Forms of Vessels, prin- 
eipally conducted by Mr. Scott Russell, in connexion with the experiments 
on Waves. This investigation was ready for prees in 1844, but it is greatly 
to be regretted that the great expense of printing and engraving it has 
hitherto prevented its publication. 

Nearly the same sum has given to us various interesting and instruetive 
experiments and facts relating to steam-engines and steam-vessels, carried 
on by different Committees from 1838 to the present time; amongst which 
may be especially noted the application of the Dynamometric instruments of 
Mori, Poncelet, and Moseley, to ascertain the Duty of Steam-engines, from 
1841 to 1844. 

Experiments on the Strength of Materials, the relative strength of Hot and 
Cold Blast Iran, the effect of Temperature on their tensile strength, and on the 
effect of Concussion and Vibration on their internal constitution, carried on 
principally by our late President and by the late Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, at 
different intervals from 1888 to 1856, have been aided by grants amounting 
to £400. 

The remainder of the sum above mentioned was principally devoted to the 
experimental determination of the value of Railway Constants, by Dr. Lardner 
and a Committee in 1838 and 1841. 

The Section of Botany, Zoology, and Physiology has absorbed about £1400, 
of which nearly £900 have been applied to Zoology, partly for the expense 
of Dredging Committees for obtaining specimens of Marine Zoology on our 
own coasts and in the Mediterranean and other localities—whose useful labours 
have been regularly reported from 1840 to 1861—but principally for zoolo- 
gical researches in different districts and countries. 

In Botany may be remarked the labours of a Committee, consisting of 
Professors Daubeny and Henslow and others, formed in 1840, to make expe- 
riments on the preservation of Vegetative Powers in Seeds; who continued 
their work for sixteen successive years, reporting annually, and assisted by a 
sum of £100. The greatest age at which the seeds experimented upon was 
found to vegetate was about forty years. 

Another Committee, with Mr. Hunt, was engaged during seven years, from 
1841, in investigating the influence of coloured light on the germination of 
seeds and growth of plants. 

These are specimens of the admirable effect of the organization of our Asso- 
ciation in stimulating and assisting with the funds the labours of investi- 
gators in new branches of experimental inquiry. 

It would oceupy too much time to particularize a variety of interesting 
researches in the remaining sections of Chemistry and in the sections of 
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The newly issued Report of our Manchester Meeting is admirably calou- 
lated to maintain the reputation of the Association. Besides a number of 
excellent Keports which are the continuation of researches already published 
in our volumes, it contains elaborate and important Reports by Mr. Stewart 
on the Theory of Exchanges in Heat; by Dr. Smith and Mr. Milner on 
Prison Diet and Discipline; by Drs. Schunck, Angus Smith, and Rosooe on 
the progress of Manufacturing Ohemistry in South Lancashire; Mr, Hunt on 
the Acclimatisation of Man; Dr. Sclater and M. Hochstetter on the Apteryx ° 
of New Zealand ; Professor Phillips and Mr. Birt on the Physical Aspect of 
the Moon. Professor Owen contributes a most interesting paper on the 
Natives of the Andaman Islands, The President of the Royal Sosiety re- 
ports the Repetition Magnetic Survey of England; and Mr. Fairbairn, our late 
President, reports on the Resistance of Iron-Plate Pressure and Impact. 

The Transactions of the Sections occupy nearly as much space as the 
Reports, and are replete with valuable and original matter, which it would 
be impossible to particularize. 

Many of my predecessors in their Addresses have alluded te the moat 
striking advances that have been made in the various sciences since the last 
Meeting; I will mention a few of these in Astronomy, Chemistry, and 
Mechanics, 

In Astnonouy, M. Delaunay has communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris the results of his long series of calculations in the Lunar Theory, 
destined to fill two volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy. The first volume 
was published in 1861; the printing of the other is not yet begun. This 
theory gives the expressions for the three coordinates of the moon under an 
analytio form, and earries those for longitude and latitude to terms of the 
seventh order inclusive, that of Plana extending generally only to terms of 
the fifth order, The addition of two orders has required the calculation of 
1259 new terms for the longitude, and 1086 new terms for the latitude. It 
was by having recourse to a new process of calculation, by which the work was 
broken up into parts, that M. Delaunay has been able to advance the calcu- 
lation of the lunar inequalities far beyond the limits previously reached. 

The Earl of Rosse bas given to the Royal Society (in a paper read June 20, 
1861) some further account of researches in Bidereal Astronomy carried 
on with a Newtonian telescope of six-feet clear aperture. These researches 
are prefaced by an aceount of the process by which the six-feet specula were 
made, a description of the mounting of the instrument, and some considera 
tions relative to the optical power it is capable of. A selection from the 
obeervations of nebulse is given in detail, illustrated by drawings, which con~- 
vey an exact idea of the bizarrerie and astonishing variety of form exhibited 
by this class of cosmical bodies. 

Argelander, the eminent director of the Observatory at Bonn, is carrying 
on with great vigour the publication of his Atlas of the Stars of the Northern 
Heavens within 92° of Polar Distance. A large portion of this enormous 
work is completed, and two volumes, containing the data from obeervation 
for the construction of the Charts, were recently published. These volumes 
contain the approximate places of 216,000 stars situated between the parallels 
of 2° south declination and 41° north declination. 

Simultaneously with the construction of Star-charts, among which those 
of M. Chacornac of the Paris Observatory deserve particular mention, addi- 
tions have been made to the number of the remarkable group of small planets 
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between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, their discovery being facilitated by 
the use of charts. The last announced, which is No. 74 of the Series, was 
discovered on the morning of Sept. 1 of this year, by M. Luther of Bilk, near 
Diisseldorf, whose diligence has been rewarded by the discovery of a large 
number of others of the same group. 

The present year has heen signalized by the unexpected appearance of a 
comet of unusual brightness, which, although its tail was far from being as 
conspicuous as those of the comets of 1858 and 1861, exhibited about its 
nucleus phenomena of a distinct and remarkable character, the records of 
which may possibly at some future time aid in the discovery of the nature of 
that mysterious action by which the gaseous portion of these erratic bodies 
is so strangely affected. 

On an application made by the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Government has granted £1000 for the establishment, during a limited period, 
under the superintendence of Captain Jacob, of an Observatory at a consi- 
derable altitude above the level of the sea, in the neighbourhood of Bombay. 
The interesting results of the ascent by Professor Piaszi Smyth a few years 
since of the Peak of Teneriffe, for the purpose of making astronomical and 
physical observations, suggested to the President and Council of the Society 
the desirableness of taking this step. 

In Cuemisrry, the greatest advance which has been made during the past 
year is probably the formation of compounds of Carbon and Hydrogen by the 
direct union of those elements. M. Berthelot has succeeded in producing 
some of the simpler compounds of carbon and hydrogen by the action of carbon 
intensely heated by electricity or hydrogen gas; and from the simpler com- 
pounds thus formed he is able to produce, by a succession of steps, compounds 
more and more complex, until he bids fair to produce from inorganic sources 
all the compounds of carbon and hydrogen which have hitherto been only 
known as products of organic origin. Mr. Maxwell Simpson has also added 
to his former researches a step in the same direction, producing some organic 
products by a synthetical process. But these important researches will be 
fully laid before you in the lecture on Organic Chemistry which Dr. Odling 
has kindly promised for Monday evening next. 

Dr. Hofmann has continued his indefatigable researches on Poly-ammo- 
nias, as well as on the colouring matters produced from coal-tar. M. Schle- 
sing proposes a mode of preparing chlorine by a continuous process, which 
may perhaps become important in a manufacturing point of view. In this 
process nitric acid is made to play the same kind of part that it does in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, the oxides of nitrogen acting together with 
oxides of manganese as carriers of oxygen from the atmosphere to the hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The methods of dialysis announced last year by the Master of the Mint, 
and of spectrum analysis are now in everybody’s hands, and have already pro- 
duced many interesting results. 

In Civit or Mecuanicat Enernnenine there is nothing very new. 

The remarkable series of experiments carried on at Shoeburyness and else- 
where have developed many most interesting facts and laws in relation to 
the properties of iron, and its resistance to projectiles at high velocities, 
which will doubtless be fully laid before you at some future period ; but in 
the present imperfect state of the investigation, and in consideration of the 
purpose of that investigation, prudential reasons forbid the complete publi- 
cation of the facts. My able predecessor in this Chair, who has taken so pro- 
minent a part in these experiments, has given an account of some of the 
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results in a communication to the Royal Institution in May last, and also in 
the new volume for 1861; and is, as he informs me, engaged with a long 
series of experiments on this subject, which, with his experience and ability, 
cannot fail to develope new facts, and will, in all probability, ultimately de- 
termine the law of penetration. 

In London we may direct attention to the commencement of the Thames 
Embankment and to the various works in progress for the concentration of 
the Metropolitan Railways; especially to the proximate completion of the 
Underground Railway. The lamentable disaster in the Fens of last summer 
has been most ably subdued, but the remedial measures adopted are not fully 
completed, and the interests involved are of so great a magnitude and com- 
plexity, that it is scarcely possible for this event to be discussed on the pre- 
sent occasion with due impartiality. 

The magnificent collection of machinery in the Great Exhibition shows a 
great advance in construction ; but this is not the proper occasion to enter in 
detail into the various contrivances and processes which it displays. 

Before I conclude I have the painful duty of reminding you that since our 
last meeting we have had to deplore the loss of that most illustrious patron 
of science and art, His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, the President of 
our Association at Aberdeen and the Chancellor of this University. In the 
latter capacity he afforded us many opportunities of observing his scientific 
attainments and genuine zeal and love for all branches of knowledge: his 
gracious kindness and respect to men of science and literature have left an 
impression upon us that can never be effaced. 

I must also ask a tribute to the memory of our late Professors of Chemistry 
and Botany, both of whom have done in their lifetime excellent good service 
to science, and especially to the British Association; Professor Cumming by 
contributing one of the invaluable primary Reports upon which our proccedings 
were based, as well as other communications; Professor Henslow by various 
Reports, some of which I have already alluded to. We have had also to 
lament the loss of that able scientific navigator, Sir J. Clark Ross. 

It remains for me to express my sense of the high and undeserved honour 
conferred upon me by the position in which you have placed me, and in the 
name of the University to welcome you hither, and wish you a prosperous 
and fruitful meeting, alike conducive to the progress of science and impulsive 
to its cultivation in the place of your reception. 
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Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1861-62. By a 
Committee, consisting of James Guatsuer, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
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Secretary to the British Meteorological Society, &c.; R. P. Gree, — 


F.G.S. &c.; BE. W. Brayvey, F.R.S. &c.; and A. Hersone. 


Tae Committee are indebted to Members of the Association and to other 
observers for a larger number of observations bearing upon individual 
meteors than has fallen to their lot to assemble during previous years. They 
may be counted as follows:—({A) Meteor 1, July 16th, eight accounts; (B) 
meteor 2, July 16th, thirteen accounts; (C) meteor, August 6th, three ac- 
counts; (D) meteor, November 12th, eight accounts; (E) meteor, November 
19th, eleven accounts; (F) meteor, December 8th, twenty-eight accounts ; 
(G) meteor, February 2nd, 1862, eleven accounts; (H) meteor, February 
23rd, 1862, five accounts. Of the small shooting-stars, double observations 
only are found. The discussion of these observations follow the Catalogue 
in Appendix I. 

Eight accounts of one and thirteen of the second of the meteors visible on 
the evening of July 16th, 1861, show those of the Duke of Argyll and Mr. 
Frost to have been distinct meteors, succeeding each other with an interval 
of more than an hour. The accounts are embodied in the present Catalogue, 
and the results discussed in Appendix I. 

Of the meteor August 6th, a further account from excellent observers in 
London, has afforded a good determination ; the accounts and their interpre- 
tation are presented in the Catalogue and Appendix I. 

Numerous accurate observations of shooting-stars of the 10th August, period 
1861, too voluminous for separate insertion in the Catalogue, have been col- 
lected and examined for accordances, and the accordant observations only 
entered in the Catalogue, together with individual observations which ap- 
peared of particular interest from among the entire number; the reslts of 
the gocordant observations are tabulated in Appendix I. 

2. B 
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A CATALOGUE OF OBSERVATIONS 


Place of . . Position, or 
Date.| Hour. Observation, | Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
muth. 
1861.) h m 
July 16) 9 30 p.m.|Weston - super -|Large as Venus atDuller than,3 or 4 seconds;|Exploded when ¥ 
Mare. (Also; max. Venus at} moving altitude 45°. 
seen in Dor- max. bril-| slowly. 
setshire.) ; liancy. 
16 9 58 p.m.|Whiteball, Lon-|Very large ball, but, Very brilliant..;Slower than/Began almost | 
don. not quite full. meteors and disappear 
usually behind the 
move ; houses on ¢ 
“‘leisurely.”| west side 
Whitehall. 
16 Exactly 10 Gainford, Dari- Like Jupiter, BOOT!  cocasccceatoceces Motion not/From 10° below. 
p.m. ington, York-| in a good tele- rapid. Aquile, throu; 
shire. scope, but not the E. to N.E 
exactly spherical. from altitude 3 
to abont altitu 
. - 8 20° 
16). ..+..s0ccconee| Greenwich and |Kensington. Alrealdy inserted, B 10 of. 1861 ...ecceee 
16/Soon after [Derby ....0....06.|Like a rocket ......] 2 scscsccseceees./EnGured very] Went N. 2.0.0.0 
10 p.m. long, about 


18 10 p.m.» Or |Soutbborough, | ? ....ccccccssccssscces] 2 cossecsseecensetA COMpanion/From S.B. to 
m 


Tunbridge- of the ob-| Came from o' 
10 p.m. | wells. server walk-| a wing of | 
ing (at call); house; dis! 
13 or 14 yds. some lit 
from anoth istance abt 
room, the horizon. 
the 
which was 
cast off at 
the close. 
16|Between 10/Whitbarn, near|Like ball of quick-| ? ......ccccccces| 2 sescccessese vee] Dae B...0...00000 
p-m. and} Sunderland, silver, or an 
.| balf-past.;} Durhan. enormous star. 
16)About10 40;Forness Abbey,/Threw a BtrODg| ? cecosscesces,.., Moved very|From behind a! 
p.m. Lancashire. light. slowly; south of | 
“ y”| Abbey; Nor 
ward through 
lost behind tre 
16} ? Penmaen-Mawr, |Very large .s...0000; ? cessessovsenee. Wery slow injOver the bills 
Conway, N. | its motion,! and S. of P 
ales. “quiet andj maen-Vach; 
iberate.”| appeared beh 
Penmaen-Vac 
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OF LUMINOUS METEORS. 


Direction ; noting also 


Appearance; Train, if an Length of | whether Horisontal, 
and its Duration. ¥ h. Perpendicular, or Remarks. Observer. 
Inclined. 
——— | need 
White train 8° in length! ? ...... ooeee. {Appeared in the N.W... seansoneses wesageee Personal ace 
| siended the nucleus. counts to W. 
Barst into sparks which H. Wood. 


| Continued 3 seconds, 
| puescing 10° before 
they 


Carried a blunted or spread ccooncecoverse- | DOWNWards at an angiei/Point of observation Charles Reed. 
tal 15 or 20 times lon of 25° to the horizon.| was facing the Na- 
than the head. tional Gallery, near 
the top of Parliament 
Street. 
Poort before disappear-|About 90°../First horizontal, then].....cccccescscsscesee ccccgeee(Mrs. E. Addison. 
ing threw off a part o declining slightly 
| & substance, 
| felowed it closely like a 
zeet luminary till both 
‘ere suddenly extin- 
fuished in a sudden and 
pecoliar manner in c] 
ky. A track of light 
eadured for some se- 
conds at this part of the 
| Fath, [of Argyll. 
estes ‘eesoeescece covcccacnvecoiseccen OCOnaeeeeterccace COLCESHOOOT TORSO EE Eo Ds creredenenegeeeneeoneeesengses J. owe 5 Duk 
Duappeared in mid-air,'60° .....c..;HOrizontal, OF VET). ,cccecsvsscsees occoveeseseese(JOhn Borough. 


lke a Roman candle. 
ball ; but the train which 
parraed it did not look 
, fiaetly like sparks. 

Left a track! ? ...00+,..0..;came over from the/Open bay-window faced|Mrs. Davies. 
of light behind it, ba right of the house,| N.N.E. 


slightly declining at 
last. 


00 sparks till just bed descending as a rocket 
i disappeared, when on in the form of an 
| Hark was cast off fro arch. 


nO train. Saijlin ? HOCH CO*RORCe Quite horizontal > from Fede oe PO Seeegrosegeetecsneeese M. M. 
i left to right. 
in a cloud. 
Wowed by a bright train: ? .......c0..|Horizontal, OF — VELY|...sccccssscrecesseereeessseee(e H. Chambers. 
| threw off of no sparks. slightly inclined to- 
wards the earth. 


locas candie-ball. 2 seccsveees- Slightly declining; per-|Point of observation|H. H. Bemrose. 
phorescent train, closely hapa curved down-| upon the sands mid. 
ng aad sharply wards. way between Pen- 
withou maen-Mawr and Pen- 


maen-Vach. 
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Hour. one ot Apparent Size. Colour. Altitude and 
Azimuth. 
1861./h m 
July 16/11 0 p.m./Bristol ......0c.+./Much >» than any|Clear bluish...|About 14 90. | ? ....e-csosserseenem 


planet. 
16/113 Pm. ...\Sittingbourne, brew a brilliantiAs it neared! ? .......00...0-.(Probably bore i 
on , 


_in the heavens, it assumed zenith, Fir 
expanding and! a beautifal seen high in thy 
increasing in| blue colour. heavens, goili 
brightness as it 8.W. Lest il 
neared the ho haze of th 

rizon. horizon. 

16113 p.m. .../Banbury .........(/Like a toy balloon../Bright 3° above « Peges 

blue $° above 6 Aqu 
white. lee; 2° above | 
tis. Het 
houses _ intel 
vened. Det 

loped the 

in the last 
of the ms 

. track. 

16 ll 30 p.m. Frome esateseseses ? sccccsceccccccoccecee 2 ccossccececcces ? QS SEES ESgasaee Disappeared a fe 
degrees abot 
the horizon. | 

16/113 p.m. ...|/EastIsleyDowns,|Large as a full] ? ....cccceccrees Appeared near ¢ 

Newbury, moon, and more meridian ; diss 
Berks. light. peared behi 
cloud 

16 114 p.m. oe Brentwood oe8ees ? PYIETIIIII IIT riirry) ? COlesecscves ? PPYTTTTT TTT ( 


Half aminute;'From about 4 


16 114 p.m., Cheltenham...... ? asaesesesecacestsannsce ? SCeoceggeseos 9 Oee 9 
steady and! altitude to sb 


or soon 


after. equable. | 30° altitude. 
16/11 32 p.m,|Flimwell, Hurst|Like Capella in the\White in /3secondsfrom'Passed in 2a 
Green, Sussex.) zenith. Lit up| zenith and| zenithtoex-| between 67D! 
the clouds like} upon the) plosion. conis ; 
crescent moon| clouds. about » Ophisc 


at 45°. 


? SOSlOGgaegestene From the zen 
near « Lyrz, 
a few degt 
from the 5. 
horizon. 


16/11 33 p.m.'Sandown, Isle ofjLarge signal-rocket| ? ........0cssces 
Wight. 


16/11 33 p.m.jTavistockSguare,|A suddeu Jumino-| ? .......++.000.+/4 seconds from /|First seen 15°s0 
Euston Road,| sity overhead. zenith to| of zenith; pas 


London. disappear- | downwards 
ance. rect thro 
Scorpio, and 
appeared | 


the horizon. 


A CATALOGUE OF OBSERVATIONS OF LUMINOUS METEORS. 5 


| 
Appearance ; Train, if any,| Length of 
and its Duration. Path. 


Direction; noting also 
whether Horizontal, 
Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


Observer. 


No sparks or train. Left/15° to 20°iCouree from N, to S. ... 
a long clear white streak: high. 

for some little time. 

Disappeared in haze of the! ? .o....soes. 

horizon. At the point 


of disappearance the 


By letter to W. HiJ, Bilis. 


clearly seen byacom-| M.D. 
anion called out of a 
ouse by the obeerver. 


Brightest in the 


? 


of laminous matter; ? O ee eceserere William Dunn. 


‘ook a south-westerly|/Saw at least 4 meteors, 
course. of more or less bril- 


which endored some liancy, from 10} to 12 
minutes, ‘m. 
* Hdeenoveces C0 eOOSercaoeeeseare 2 cveccccccece D scccccccecectececcacteceece The time distinguishes| J L. P,. 
this meteor from that 
of 10 p.m. 
t with few sparks. 90° eC geeene From the S.E. to S.W... SOS oeeeesceSsoseoseossseooencene James Philps 
| Track at the last visible 
' some minutes. 
Y momentary; sparksi90° ......0..' Nearly vertical to S.W./Overcast W. and S.W., 


é 
f 
| 


tecleas; not in front 

& behind. No track 

teen to remain. 

Meat brilliant track ; visi-| ? ...0000.-./Nearly vertically down-/The track at firstiW. M. Frost. 
ble for 5 minutes. wards. straight ; soon curved 


fading into the Milky 
Ww 


; ay. 
Bright train visible several! ? ......00.... Vertically, S.W. ...-.....,Probably originated in|T. Crumplen and 


musts. The low Andromeda. J. Townsend 
Portion took a crescent (Assistants to 
form, the horns drifting Mr. Slater’s 
13° ar 29° 8. into the Observatory, 
att Way in 5 minutes Euston Road). 
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Place of Position, or 
Date.} Hour Observation. Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. ! Altitnde and 
| . 
| 
1861. | hm ; viginated , 
Jul 16/11 34 p.m. etween t. 2 sasccevedccvecccecece D rcancccccccdsceiccccdecccccocecess ini w 
7 Albans and the Milky Wa) 
Barnet. below Cassiopeia 
re and — explode! 
about the sam 
height near th 
opposite horizon 


16,11 38 p.m./Seacombe, Birk-/Much brighter than Brilliantbluish 10 to 13 secs. From altitude 40 


enhead, Che-| Ist mag.« tint. S.B. by & t 
shire. S. by W. 
16 ll 40 p.m. Bristol ecossedtosese Very large eosesoere ? BOvvaces vevcene ? overeecccnocbes Altitade 10° oeree 


5 or 6 seconds Originated somt 
what nearer + 
the horizon,N.B 
than it attane 
before explosios 
Ss. 


16\Ahout 4 to|Brading Downs,|A ball of fire, in-/Blue.........0.. 
12 p.m, Isle of Wight.| tensely brilliant. 


27|About 10 [Bristol ...........|Very brilliant ......\Deep blue ...|Quick seocos....From a direct 
p-m. nearly due N.; | 
shot in a wester 
direction toward 

the horizon. 


$ woetodemenedoce Near 30 Aquarii 


Aug. 411 37 p.m. Flimwell, Hurst Like Pleiades, but o covcceseseccces 

Green, Sussex.; three times as 
bright. 

[Bidsooccesncccecess Jupiter eentcenccces 


2 seccecccdcovees 


Moved slowly |Centre 30° E. fro 


4\Midnight... 
S.; altitude 47’ 


? edeeseccesoeance From 8° E. of S 
altitude 22° { 
10° W. of 5 
altitude 10°. — 

Estimated not|Disappeared 
to have ex-| 2° west of & 
ceeded 2; star » Capt 
seconds. corni. | 
Occupied 10)/From about « q 
seconds in| ron to x Un 
passage. Majoris ; neart 

horizo 


6 10 10 p.m. West End,Hamp- lat TA QoH cr vccredote ? Deeveertesotene 
stead. 


6jL1 21 p.m.j/Manchester, Considerably _ex-|Vivid bluish- 
Lat, 53° 29"5,| ceeding Q in| white. 
Long.2°15’W,) _ brilliancy. 


6j11 22 p.m./Trafalgar Square,|Equalled in size the} ? .,...0..sseces. 
London. great meteor, 
11.33 p-m., July 


810 ll p-m. Deal ocovcveceees (20 MAZE arcccsees ? 


Fast motion...|From y Draconis. 


8/10 21 p.m./Greenwich Ob-|2nd mag.# ......... Blue.....ce0e./1 to 2 seconds Through Cassiope 
| servatory. . 
810 314 p.m. Ibid....cersesooers.| Very small 1.0.0...) ? eccocsseeessdl Second ose... Cygni to Sagitt 


? 


810 319 pm.lIbid.  .......000. 2nd mag.* ......... Very id;= Cygni to Dy 


2 seconds. | phinus. 


A CATALOGUE OF OBSERVATIONS OF LUMINOUS METEORS. 7: 


Direction ; noting also 


Appearance | Train ifany,| Length of | whether Horizontal, 
and its Daration. Poth ath. Perpendicular, or Remarks. Observer. 
nclined. 


Spanned the heavens like 
rainbow-arch ; prismatic 
momentary sparks were 
frst emitted, but beyond 
the zenith a tail like that ti 
of a falling star was left, 
and continued visible 
> minotes, 

Like a brilliant blue light. 60° to 70°.. 
Very laminous tail visi- 


Fe ee 


About 140°|About BE. to W., almost The § ks in the first William Taylor ; 
overhead. of the course did) Miss J. W. 
- pass away imme-| Taylor. 


diately. 


At its centre the pat thiPresented a sweep of/David Walker, 
was inclined 18° to} magnificent splendour, M.D. 


ble 8 or 10 seconds ; the horizon. through the sky. 
berst into fragments ; 
luminous for 3 seconds 
after explosion. 
) ccssoatercoencenesecsecoceces ? PYTTETIYTT TY E. to W. eee eovee SOOTHE eeloD see HSER HHSODESEC EERE ES Communicated 
by W. H. 
Wood. 
hlaminous track became) ? ......,..... Paseed directly over-|A complete view from John A. James. 
visible several d head. first to last. 


before this point. Broad 
phosphorescent wake; 
endured 3 nie veey| > 
Deight track of ceeeesnesese E. to W. Peccovcccanecarece One or two smalier Bristol News- 
ght meteors during the! paper. 
night in same direc- 
tion. 


Appeared to burst Boeaeseare CROSKedero| SOR eoonneSOOhOtnoeezasevavesee Six shooting-stars Te- Rev. F. Howlett. 
corded from 11.15 to 
12.15 p.m. 


2 SnecrcccoronenogeeecsBOGe cette About 20°. ° Towards the left; 15° SOE COAOOSSCREE Ser eegueenaesese Id. 


120° COSgaarer To right 50 from VOF=!.00- ceeesenetStoeecneses T. Potter. 


tical ; down 


Left 0 bei ipar- 
ped oe ahs cigar 


loose bent up ratheriOnly ahoutiTo left; 30° from hori-|Gave the impression of Joseph Baxen- | 


taddealy in the middle, 3° or 4°, zontal ; up. a path of considerable’ dell, Observa-| . 
with two maxima length, nearly in the} tory,Stock St., 
brightness. line of sight. Manchester. 


meteor in its COUFSE}MS® .......1.|cccssesccteoscoresseccssenne-| be same gentlemen T. Crumplen and| | 
° observed the meteor) J.Townsend. 


July 16th, 11.33 p.m. 


Wein or sparks ....... 0110° carsccee {Se preceding — socossseseee/SiX meteors recorded, Herbert M<Leod. 
10.11 p.m. No trains. 
Melt a small track ...cesce-| ? seccceceeces{ShOt UPWALAS ...sscsscecelececoessscsereee seesesceuss ene W.C. Nash. 
Uh no track ccscccesesseeesl90° scossseoefTo right; 15° fromm hori-|.....cccscssecisecceseeeseoee ‘Id. 


zontal ; down. | 
0 right, 10° from ver-jAt Greenwich, two ob-'W. C. Nash and’ 
tical ; down. sefvers recorded 14, J. Stone : 


led a small traek Sevccccs 


1 


e 30° eoVSesace 


shooting-stars from 10 
to 11 p.m. 


8 REPORT—1862. 
Date.| H Place of =| Apparent Si Col Duratio Altitade tnd 
ate. our. : pparent Size. our. uration. titude an 
Observation. Avimuth. 
1861.;h m 8 | : 
Aug. 810 32 5 (Cambridge Ob- 2nd mag.n ....0....) 2 cscsscssccsees|RAPIA cooese..., Centre 11° 5. from 
p.m. servatory. S.; altitude 40°. 
@ 
8 10 34 18 Thid.eccccseeccenseelA bright star, Ist 2 coccccccccccces Brief Setosones 17° Ss. from B; 
p-m. mag. altitude 61°. 
8/10 35 p.m.|Ipawich ........./Much brighter than] ? ..cccscssssoses| 2 casessesossee' Exactly N., half 
any star. way between the 
Pole star snd 
horizon. 
place may 
relied on.) 


810 35 p.m. Aylesbury (Hart-|A flame of light ... 
well Observa- | 


tory). 


Birkenhead (Sea- ? 2OOSSE KEES EEORESCSHESEOS 
combe). 


8/10 40 p.m. 


we a- 
tory). 
8/10 49 34 [Cambridge Ob-Ist mage  ....0000 
p-m. servatory. . 


8 10 50 p.m. Birkenhead (Sea- Ist TAZ. Me cccvcevecs 


combe). 
8110 50 25 = |Trafalgar Square,|]st mag.#......0000.. 
p.m. London. | 


810 51 p.m.iGreenwich Ob-|A splendid meteor.. 
servatory. 


9/10 11 26 [Cambridge Ob-|1st mag.x 


p.m. servatory. 
910 14 p.m.|Birkenhead (Sea-iIst mag.#  .0....3.. 
combe). 
9 10 27 45 Ibid. CITT yy) Ist mag.+ Ceccaatee 


servatory. @ebees 
9110 47 p.m.|Birkenhead (Sea-|1st mags, ...0..s00s. 
combe). 


910 52 45 fIDid. ocr. ccccevee] 18¢ MOG. srcecceseee 


2 seccscvecseece (Oly for aln the head ow 


2 Sssesenasesvese ? ccacccscecesees: WUE E.; altitude 
17°. 


? 


? SORHCOBOCSHErLEEe 


? COP OOeEEEOKSece Momentary eee Near Polaris 
? seccerceseeee.(2 SeCONdS ...\Centre due N.E. 


moment. sword of Perseus, 


4 seconds......|Near Polaris ..... 


Prismatic 
colours seen 
2 reeves eve 2 cccccccces eeaee Centre 67° W. from 


S.; altitude 55° 


Sales seoeesgrear 1 second SOGsee Centre 30° E. fro 
S. ; altitude 15° 


Fine blue light|Rather slow .../From 3° N. 4 
Mizar to 1} 
below x Bootis. 
2 scssacccccsevee[a t0 3 seconds’ A near | 
raconis, an 
passed to Ar 

turus. 
2 cece eecer oocenee ? cvcccceeccccces Centre s° N. frou 
E. ; altitude 39°, 


Nearly 2 secs.'Centre 45° E. fret 
S.; altitude 6°. 


eesescass veoes-{ second .,....\Centre due S. ; alti 
tude 37°. 


2 ...cnccccsecess 2 secccccccccvecs Between a and | 


Ophiucehi. 


altitude 20°. 


? COC SOR HODOOSECS Nearly 1 sec. Centre 8° E. frot 


s, 3 altitude 7°. 


«| 2 ccccesccccnene 2h SECOndS ...(Centre 55° B. fror 


S.; altitude 21° 
altitude 


COOrccece eeeece P cnccccccccccece In W.; 


40°. 


A CATALOGUE OF OBSERVATIONS OF LUMINOUS METEORS. 


9 


Direction ; noting also 


‘Appearance; Train, ifany,; Length of | whether Horizontal 
| aad its Daration. ” Path. Perpendicular, or , Remarks. Obeerver. 
nclined. 


no track 0OSS08O CC eceESS 


mediately extinguished. | cernible. 


Flashed out and was ime No path dis- MITT TIT tiitiririt rity re 


? seacecccvess| 40 right, 30° from hori-iAt Cambridge, three Rev. J.L. Challis. 
15 


zontal ; down. observers record 
shooting - stars from 
10 to 11 P. m. 


copesesssscesees Arthor Bowden. 


ete eStegene 


A fash... TITTITTTT TC TTT ttt ir .|Stationary ccccescccocseesiAt Ipswich, one ob- Wilfred Airy. 


server recorded 2 
shooting-stars from 
10 to 11 p.m. 


il aad SPOLDRSOSOHMSSoleneterecesoonarenedeOsseaceces At Aylesbury, several Samuel Horton. 
and then put observers recorded 
32 shooting-stars from 
10 to 11 p.m. 
about 2° and seemed|2°............| Vertical ; down .........,At Birkenhead, one|D. Walker, M.D. 
burst. observer recorded 7 
. shooting-stars. 
track 30° to 35° ? mTYTYIIYTitt E. to W. YTV IIIT IT Titty te eveeeecccvecsen eacece pvessace Samuel Horton. 
Laminous track of inter- ? onesesceses Vertical ; down Coc OSOSOe [ema consecdgcncncneeeeesetecrans Rev. J. L. Challis. 


tke brilliant train of 10°)... 
remained luminous 


To right, 45° from hori-|.........ssssseseessseseeseeee(D, Walker, M.D. 
zontal; down. 


OoedOalecarceeeeenestenecaserensseces T. Crumplen and 
J. Townsend. 


| Vertical; down .........,At Greenwich, two ob. J. Howe. 
servers recorded 
shooting-stars ; very 
cloud 


y 
oof 2 cesccceevees{ 10 Fight 5 horizontal ...,At Cambridge, three/Arthur Bowden. 


observers recorded 6 

shooting-stars; cloudy. 

-{To left ; 10° from verti-|At Birkenhead, one|/D. Walker, M.D.|. 
cal ; down. observer recorded 32 
shooting-stars (quite 


Tel endured 13 second ...|25° .........(To right ; 38° from ver-| clear); 8 of these left/Id. 
tical ; down. tracks of light. 
Leainons track, remained|About 15°..|As if from Polaris ....../At Deal, one observer re-|Herbert M‘¢Leod. 
15 seconds at least. cordedSshooting-stars| - 
No track Weft .....seserceree] 2 ceccesssee--(Shot out from the| (cloudy) ; 3 of these/W.C. Nash. 
clouds. left tracke of light. 
Tal endured 4 seconds [20° .........|To right; 15° from ver-|....ce-ssssssesesessseeeres .../D. Walker, M.D. 
nearly, tical ; down. 


Tad endared 1 second ...|10° 


ceccsesee(LO left; 15° from verti-|... 


(Id. 


2 
SCHSOCHHRLS SOR CECEHSE EOS EASES 


cal; down 


Tad endared 13 second .. (65° Ceseeeeen To right ; 45° from ver- Code deed eSSeseonensetcsesos0en Ed. 
$ tical ; ‘duwn. 
e 7 shooti stars in 10° or 12°.. Almost. vertical Seaeseeecaclces SOSH SESSC ORE SECESCHSSETOCHOLE id. 
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ee | 


| 
| Place of Position, ox 
Date.; Hour. Observation. | APparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitade nd 


1861.| h m 


Aug.10| 9 53 p.mjCranford Ob- (Sth magett cooseecse] 2 ssrsescseceens ? soccverseseees- (Centre Ba; altitude 
eervatory, 10°. 
10 weeetscensetese Ibid. Posecévocver Sra mag.* Coneeares ? Coceseesetocene ? eeveesdeseocace Centre S.S E 1 alt 


10/10 8 p.m.JIbid. ........+0-{Brilllant meteor ; | ? ....sssesseee 
lst mag.« 


10:10 18 pm. Ibid. sececseseoes| 186 mag.9; as brigh 
as Venus. 


? 


? 0060099888 82000 


? 


@ ess eeBaseseagsete! © 


10 10 21 p-™. Ibid. sadecretocee 6th mag.* eoctacece 


10 10 23 p.m. Ibid. eocooeveeose 3rd mag. oeotereen ? 


10/10 234 p.m./Greenwich Ob-|Small ....0c..sseeee. 
servatory. 


10 10 24 p.m. Cranford Ob. 3rd mag.* ennbeose. 
servatory. 
1010 24 p.m.iGreenwich Ob-/Small ............... 


Rapid; 1 se-|Passed from « Her, 
d, culis towards the 


2 ececeees veoes.{Rapid ; 1 se-/Passed from § 
servatory. cond. Cre to « Her- 
10,10 25 p.m.|Cranford Ob- (2 brilliant meteors.|?......... besees ooescebsccecess/ NOME Cyguas ae | 


servatory. 


10 10 26 pin. Thid. eseoengoees 5th mag. Oneteceds ° ? eveedeesocsnepne Centre B.S.E., 


10,10 27 p.m.|[ did.  ..rsccosrece [LSE MAG ® oe verene 


Passed from 2 ! 
ad above 4 
Andromede | 
between a and 

i. | 

pig E.N.E.; 

titude 15°. 


2 caccebecceocces From 80° to 13° 
altitude; centr 
S.8.B. 


10:10 27 p.m. Greenwich Ob. 2nd Mag.% eeertosece Bluish ooedsneee 2 seconds....0. 


servatory. 


rd 


1010 28 p.m.iCranford Ob- [Sth mag.« ......... 
servatory. | 


10:10 29 p-m.‘[bid. See geesegene ist mag-* 3 brilliant 2 seccces Beseecenus 
as Venus. 


A CATALOGUE OF OBSERVATIONS OF LUMINOUS METEORS. I] 


r Train, if any,| Length of | whether \Tecieeetale 
ppearance ; n, ifany, gt w er Horizontal 

and its Duration. Path. Perpendicaler, or. Remarks. Observer. 
I nclined. 


No track left Resecdecccccccel fC casceccccece . ceo tevecccccconcesctcccsccceoe| We De la Rue. 
| e ——— je 


Leh no track Bovcadencesvrece O recctecesees 6000 beebRedecedsdecdeccsevenes Id. 
Left a bright track ..2..501:,35° sovsssess . At Greenwich, two ob-|[d. 


bd servers recorded 33 
shooting-stars from 


e shooting-stars from ’ 

Left a track —.......cceseees 20° cccccsecs ° 10 to 11 p.m. Id. 
At Cranford, one ob- 
e server recorded 29 


no track Seesesovasevece ? esevececorveos Ce server ed 16 Id. 
shooting-stars from 
10 to 11] p.m. 
no track SCOCOSdececeoeee ? bedetocccccs To right ; 6° from vertie. At Deal, one observe Id. 
cal; down. recorded 9 shooting- 
no track #000008 60008008 2 cecceccceces 2 cecceccce peececs eeeeenevete stars from 10.20 to/ W. C. Nash. 
hl pm 
At Trafalgar Square, 
po track ........s000++] ? sssessoeeeee/TO right 5 6° from verti-| London, two observ-W. De la Rue. 
cal; down. ers recorded 12 shoot- 
Left no track .....0...c000- AO° .soosesee/ TO Fight 325° from ver-| ing-stars from 10 to|W. C. Nash. 
L tical ; down. 11 p.m. 


tracks See ceed ddenedbodss ? de00Sbcegese \ SOHesdEdoedsvesctecedbansoenece e De la Ree. 


Left ne track COSecoBesettOoece 2 ecccdoccecs CEO SEHEOECHHSHHEOOHOHEEHSHEH SC OBOE 


— 


Rtrack —...rccccccoecee| 2 cccveseccecs CE | vcccdcvrccccscvcerconees tones 
yo ome] 


Lede a track 5° in length... 15° codencene To right; nearly hori- ooetoceecedrecsensecordsenbcos W. C. Nash, 
| zontal. 
! 


Left i) track eoccetasconenee ? 000000880 e0e ——— 2a COOsabOCEHOHeeeOsH DOO DEEDES Ww. De la Rue. 


A bright wack marked ite 18° detocvsoe . \ wovedseeeeeccedsenssonessedsan Id. 
course throughout (15°). 
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Place of Position, or | 
Date.| Hour. Observation. Apparent Size. Colour. | Duration. Altitude and 
Azimuth. 
| 
1861.! h m s 
Aug.10'10 323 p.m.|Greenwich Ob-[2nd mag. ....0....| ? ssccooseress e./1 second ......j/From y Urse Me: 
servatory. joris to the N.W. 
orizon. 
1010 a 32 [Cambridge Ob-|3rd mag.e .........] ? ...o00-s.s0-00e{Slow motion...|Centre 13° §, fron 
servatory. W..; altitude 20. 
10 10 32 47 (bid. Geoesesoosese lst mag.# G@easacces 2 oe Cteovcseccecs ? eovaseeee Centre same as th 
i p.m. lest. 
010 39 p. mm. Cranford Ob- 6th mag.¥ Oavcorses ? Seoeeesoesspogacs ? COSaoneesoeserce Centre E.S.E 3 al- 
’ servatory. titude 4° 
010 40 p.m.|Trafalgar Square,|Very luminous (Blue light ...| ? ...cccccssso f° below x Une 
7 London. | meteor. "s Majoris. 
10 10 42 p.m. Cranford Ob- 4th mag.* eeoescece P scccvcccccecess ? saccaeteeatsane Centre S.E.3 alti- 
| servatory. tude 9°. | 
_ 10 503 p.m.|Greenwich Ob-j3rd mag. ........-| 2 sccasesessecers 1 second ......|From « Cygni tos 
servatory. | Lyre. | 
10 10 51 pam. [Ibid ssssssseone, Small ..........000+- ? seccoesseseeess 1 second ......|From « Cygni to 8 
| Delphini. 
1010 51 1 Cambridge Ob-|3rd mag.* ......... > scccccrsvceeee- [MPIC .oveee../ Centre 26° W. from 
p-m. servatory. S.; altitude 46°. 
10 10 56 p- ™m. ‘Trafalgar Square, 2nd mag.# Seenesenoe ? Gece ce 8OSCHR CED ? PHCHHK EH AOOKeese 1° E. of « Hereulis 
London. | 
oe pam 57 20 Deal Ovevsneaccse Ist mag.% SeGooegce ? Sceessecengessee ? COSeoneeaeesers B to a Bootis oosens 
oan 37 30 [[bid.  ....scosee../18t MAH  ...0..00. 2 sescvecsececses| 2 ensterecseenees « to y Urse Me 
p.m joris. 
“10}10 67 30 Trafalgar Square,|Very brilliant (Blue light ...\Faet motion.../2° above Benel- 
p.m. London. meteor. nasch to 2 
above Arcturus. 
1010 58 p.m.Greenwich Ob-|Very bright ..0...00.| ? cccccssseeceees 2 seconds......From « Pegasi. 
servatory. Passed Delphi 
nus to « Aquilz. 
10 10 59 p-m. Birkenhead (Sea- let mag. Beccesean ? Seecssecenesces Moved 1 SCC... Centre 26° E. frou 
combe). S.; altitude 30° 
10|From 10 to\Haverhill ...+.-|Shooting-stars......J...ccscsssssesssselessosseceees vesee.{In all quarters... 
11 p.m. . 
10/From 11 to/Ibid.............0«0.|Shooting-stars...... svecsseveccccoconsiccscsssooscoscesee( LM @ll quarters 0 
114 p.m the sky. 
1O;11 45 p-m. Birkenhead (Sea 2 ssocvceevecsceess soeel 2 caves deceeseess 2 rcceccevsceceee| 2 cecsecenses seceannes 
mbe). 
11; 1 3 a.m./Weston - super -/Mars  o...sceceoes we.(Like the elec- ? .....secccssees Centre 40° W. frot 
Mare. _ tric light. | N. ; altitude 18° 
11) 8 40 p.m.|Hawkhurst, Kent! Ist mag. ...csseee| 2 ccoscsecseecees Rapid ssssaease|Centre 22° W.frat 
| S.; altitude 39 
11) 8 45 -p.m./TrefalgarSquare,Grand and lumi-| ?......... vssoee{Rather slow...|15° below Merak 
London. nous, even in 
strong twilight. 
11) 8 53 p.m.' Hawkhurst ......|Jupiter..........sse00] 2 coves sseeceeees (Slow motion...|Centre 22° W. fro 


S.; altitude 37 
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| Direction ; noting also 
‘Appearance; Train, if any,| Length of | whether Horizontal, 
and its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or 


Observer. 


Left a small track O08 ceesse eee COCs OOOO OOOO SOOeEOOSLERGD 086000008 EEOCHHOEEHOCO ESET ONES W. C. Nash. 


no track 0000068060008 80 ? SSF egesesete Vertical ; down SCOHKSSHSSlecoHKHSHHSHHHSSHORESREGASSHES SS Rev.J.L. Challis. 


Let a track Seeesoosecosess ? OePscecsvece To left ; 45° from verti- COGS EOCHEHEH HR EHCESEHeSEERE ee Ld. 
; down. 
if no track SOC CCC OCEEEOOS ? eCCeoseeRers ——-» CO coee ss enodesSoeNsCosensesar W. De la Rue. 


Marked track 8° in length ? aceoccescnns 2 DD bh hee hed LITTTTTTITIT TTT TTYL iii iii T. Cramplen and 
. . J. Townsend. 


Left nO track Ceneeoassesaose 2 oeeeePoaceees > SOROS P ESOS EEcooSe ASE SEHEH LED WwW, De la Rue. 


Left no track CCoevecasesrece (25°) eeens0 To right 3 30° from OOo eerecoasreSserssepegeeecase WwW. C. Nash. 
| vertical; down. 
Left no track Ode nceteneetoee (30°) eooces Vertical ; down Os COSHH ogee OO gageSSeesoangeeesOseasere J. Howe. 


‘Left RO track esses eeetecenee ? eaceeecesese To left ; 30° from verti- DOenaccecses POG enoccescanee oes Rev. J.L. Challis. 
| | cal; down. 


Left 320 track CO0SCOS HER OCEROS ? eeetesesesee Stationary SHS e Ses oedOtiggngeOsesegooseeredagstslactoce T. Crumplen an 
J. Townsend. 


Leh a track SOO REL ECOOOROES ° 000060 cas] SF0 oa REHOOS CEO OOE SECS SEOOOE erecncanccsranaeSesergangeseee Herbert M‘Leod 
Left a track Svooegotesenesse 15° Coco vecas FeeeOovereccer eencesnes soveee tocceescccecccsccncesccscceece! Ae 


Left a track 20° long .....:|.ccscssescocsseleavsonsccsesseees vesecese sosvelees seseuntesesses socvsceeseeee/ 1d Crumplen and 
| J. Townsend. 


Besotiful track ; 30° in (45°) eeenes To right ; horizontal SOCTORS ce He SHSOSSOEOGceOeSteaaaaes ee J. Howe. 
! length, 


Track endured 1 second...|20° ........./To left; 37° from hori-|....cccccccocsccsscccssesseeeel De Walker, M.D. 
| zontal ; down. 


‘ttesereeesecconenaetoeecstocceeslacss veanececees Mostly divergent from/Two observersdelineated|W. W. Boreham 
Cassiopeia. the courses of 70; and J. Hobler. 
meteors in the hour. 

tee deeoeceveroeeccvcctcoeceoceslscccsccsccceses Diverging from Cassio-|Two observersdelineated Id. 

i peia. 45 meteors. 
This star curved consider-! ? ............ D .scccsccecsvsccscnscoscseeslesscoecs decescvecveese sesseseelD. Walker, M.D. 
sec in ite path before it 


track of 3° 15’ broad ;|10° .........|[nclined westward 80°|From 1.25 a.m. to 1.40/W. H. Wood. 
lasted 4 seconds. to the vertical. a.m., meteors fell too 

2, fast to be registered. 

No train or sparks ......... 10° ..,......,To right; 30° from'Strong twilight ......... A. S. Herschel. 
; | vertical ; down. 

© Ceeceneccccccnecencn Sevneoenes ? erecsecaseasiece eoecccce Ceasnastccsere eeeee Too cloudy for better; 


T. Cramplen and 
observation. 


J. Townsend. 


A. 8. Herschel. 


Bright endaring track......'20° ......... To left; 30° from verti-l..........csccccssecesseeseres 
cal; down. | 


fhe eee, 


Position, or 
one Apparent Size. Duration. Altiude wd 
zimuth. 


to Equilat. with | 


of EB. branch # 
Milky Way. | 
From } (¢ A) 
Aquilz to ¢ Se, 

‘earii | 


. gittaris. 

1110 17 4 |Hawkhurst,Kent|Venus, or some-|Bright blvish|2 seconds; [Down the Milky 

what larger in| in firet twa-| slow motion, Way from Age 

first two-thirds ints, then to Sagittarius. 
red. 


of course. 
.|Vivid meteor ......|It was a palish\Moved very {[n a line through, 

meteor, not) slowly; 24; ¢@ Ursse Majons. 
a brilliant] seconds. just above > 
Ursee Majoris. 


11/10 22 p.w.|Hawkhurst,Kent/Brighter than (Pare white .../140r13 sec, |Centre 83° N. from: 
E.; altitude 16° 


& shadow. ; 

11/10 27 p.m.lIpswich ......... Very bright ...... sssseecenecscoens.(CeRsed at y Pegasi- 
11/10 28 p.m.|Flimwell, Hurst/Jupiter............... Rapid .........|..- nav acencesaceenseeet’ ! 
11 10 37 p.m. 2nd mag.% COtocezon Rapid eactccare Centre 72° B. from 

N.; altitude 19°. 
11/10 37 p.m.lIbid. ............ Ist mag. ......5.. Rapid ......... Centre 29° W. frow 

N. ; altitude 10°. 
1110 37 p.m.jIbid. _............ 2nd MAG.# ssosceeee Slow motion...\Centre 43° E. from: 


N.; altitude 24°. 
..(Very slow |Centre 15° S. frow 


p-m. motion. E. ; altitude 35°. 

il 10 11 p-m. Haverhill eenteoe Shooting-stars...... Ssegesevegrseneos evlesveons eesoenesverse In all parts of the 
sky. 

li ll 0 p.m. Weston bad super - ard mag.* eavessseosl «¢ eseeeassoageaes ? eoseceo eenecesese Centre 3° S. from 

are. W.; altitude 26° 

1) ll 2 p.m. Ibid. OOKCOHEDeAce 4th mag.# OOteccsoe| © @ eoesses ee ? eouseereseaeaae Centre 3° Ss. from 

W.; altitude 26° 

1111 8 p.m.i|Hawkhorst, Kentilst mag.e .........| 2 sssssecsssesees Very fast...... Centre in zenith .. 

11 ll 20 p-m. Flimwell, Hurst 3rd mag.* @ceeecses ? eceseaestsesoecos Rapid Seeaevescisesssecee@ssere ecocgeset 

| Green, Sussex. 

13,11 20 p.m.|Tbid.  .........4.. Srd MAg.t caresses] 2 cecves Rapid ...cccccelereese Seateeaececseoees 

“ 20} p.m.'[ bid. ......e.e0ee ‘2nd mag.* ......... Rapid ...ccsccelecssorsseeseneeesenees 

| | - 
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! Direction ; noting also 
‘Appearance ; Train, if any Length of | whether Horizontal, 
| and its Duration. Perpendicular, or 


Remarks, Observer. 


Inclined. 


a nant omunnas RT Cry, oe 
eosepeeeede COeevsesseeseesesDaasege 20° To right ; 45° from ho- CORFE CKEHOHOHCKE LCCC ERSECOHOH ESSE Rev. F. Howlett. 
| rizontal; down. 


2 satstsesestasanseesensacesess 20° BOCeeveace To right ; 45° from ho- <centeertceeseees sesenevee qeae A, 8. Herschel. 
| vizontal ; down. 


? Oeccoees stvestasecencccsececs 5°, so cesseee | oe To right ; horizontal .. Path was arched convex Rev. F. Howlett. 
to Delphinas. 


je veecocnen OCC CEHOOR REESE THOR OOS 28° veccesees Vertical ; down SPHHHOHH OTE OHSAS C EHH LETH CREHTESECHOREDHETE Id. 


WMtraight track left in lst!25° ........./To right; 15° from ver-|...csccesssssssessersseseeees[Ae & Herachel. 
two-thirds (the rest tical; down. ; 
warren) | remained 4 


it 1 ° PYTETYTTTIC Iie il iiitrr irri iity seas qavacavacsenacscsececegees W. e 
eal fri 


Let a white bri ¢ track Not more|To right; 15° from ver- Brightest seen thisiA. S. Herschel. 
ght. 


gee tin than 7°] tical; down. 
| seconds in the mid or 8°. 


Left a good tail, whichiA short run|To right; 40° from h0-|......sssseseeee sseccegece| We Airy. 
lated § or 6 seconds rizontal ; down. 
Brilliant white track . COO ls COO OHTEEHE Se SSHHSSOOSOOS COO HEHEST SOE SHHRARSlLSAeeHeeuHnessennevenenese eeoees Rev. F. Howlett. 


" 0 train or sperks aoenescees B®. cscscevens To right ; 30° from ver. COKOSCHEMSHHHHHeHEEseASEETHS W. H. Wood. 


; down. Three meteors fell 
No train or sparks ebeecsces 5°. .cccccccecs ? SOTo ac PedeeDenssesarsserecs simultaneously. Id. 


'No train or sparks eestoedeeseo 18° Ceeeceses Vertical ; down etonogens CEC CSCO HC ECHO REDDEREooehETES Id. 


Slower and redder at last ;|5°............|To right ; 30° from ver+|....cssscccssscessssesessesere{Ae Ss Herschel. 
| emits to left, and tail tical ; down. 
Ceaning. 
sOersesareees sssessscescascccerelerrrececcoceres/FFOM Caasiopesa .......0.|1Wo Observers counted|W. W. Roreham 
46 meteors in one} and J. Hobler. 
Left 5 5 ; hour; clear sky. 
B track, cccccccscccesecs 5 or 6 @oe To left ; 30 from hori- Two meteors pursued! H. Wood. 
zontal; down. th . t 
Ud a track........c0000006..(5° or 6° .../To left; 30° from hori € same apparent, 
zontal; down. pa 
Left a long track visible 20° Ceeeseoonr Vertical ; towards 45° eevvseegeegsneesesusee eacneses A. Ss. Herschel. 
, > teconda, . from S. 
* S8eceneoee Doee ea crcedeneoncdes|cccvecsace eeece From é Cassiopeis to 16 PPVTSTTITTTITITETI TTT TTT TTL TT Rev. P. Howlett. 
, Cap. Meduse. 
3 “eereens Canseeecececccccescee| © coceneceves| © sesceoccoccccsccs OAc OP Oeee conssenvecen rer errr err er ery) Id. 
Pedro bere a seodderecee noccevevoeseaee From 4 + (« v) ANGTO-|....ceccrscscscccnseconss oe (Ad 
meds to $ (A, 7) Ce- 
phei. 
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Apparent Size, Colour. 


Aug.1111 23 p.m./Hawkhurst, Kent}2nd mag. ..,......| ? ssscosssseseere(S1OW. 004 Centre 30° N. froal 
orn {Cate 3° Kb 
Good observ 
UT 23°10 |Obid. ssssesseesfdth MAB sssrvn ? ssssecvessseene] 2 svseessvers Contre dae B.; d 
o |. ert titade 40°, 


1] ll 23 20 (bid. SeeCeeeeentes 2nd mag.* eeeoecetne ? Soeoceshestecovase ? eocessesenes Centre 23° S. | 


p-m. 
1111 38 p.m. ° ) 
p.m Weston super -/Ist mag.*  .......44) ? ssesssssseeeee|Bxcoedingly |Centre 29° S. 


1111 41 10 /Hawkhurst,Kent/2nd mag.* .........|White ,........(Momentary ...{From % to} (8 7) 


p.m, . Lyre. 
9 . 
] 1” Ibid. eonesecoocas 2nd mag.* eeteceees Brilliant whi Very slow Centre 40° W. fro 
motion. S.; altitude 36°. 
12 . 
an. 20 {[bid. ......o0--[18t mag. ....00+.| Brilliant white|Slow motion...|Centre 7° B. f 
12 082 5 Ibid. SOGCeeeneseese 3rd mag.* eetoseoegese  sccvecccccccers ? rccceces cot ai fe | 
e @eeoeeete . 'e 0 
12 4 50 Ibid. @esaeeetocan lst mag.®,....csseoee ? eens ostseeanscece Rapid . eneeesse new ree 1 
So ; Centre 27° W 
from N.; al 
12} 1 18 20 Ibid. 3rd * tude 73°. 
oeseuee Seeee mag. eueccence ?.. ? 
a.m. . COoecewacsoce! © ceeecsenese Geos tos Cy 
7 ee 40° 8 
from W.; 
12) 1 S1gaMIbid. oo... eel4th mag. .......00] 2 cerceceeees Moderate fade Ot : 
12) 1 3lgami[bid.  ............ 4th mag.* ......... P cosesseseseel Moderate EB. from S. 38° 
speed. altitade 80°. 
12 ] 31} a.m. Ibid, @seocsecvseces 2nd mag.* eovenenee ? eueee eccccacees Moderate E. from sg, 7s 
12) 1 3lgam.ibid.  ........000. 2nd Mag.* .....s00.| 2 ceccsseceoeeees Monerate E. “rom 8. a 
12,2 6 amJIbid. ; speed. altitude 44°. | 
a.m Ibid. Gesesececcer lst MA.™, ...ccrceres D sccnsnsccescces Fast motion... Out of y 4 Pegasi 
Centre due 
| altitude 56°. 
12:2 6 2 i 
oF [Fide eosssssseses MO MAB sssssseed]? assssee sesavsel 2 casasesesvcees Just below the last} 
12 2 30 Ibid. c.eceseosees 2nd mag.* ..... seee] 2 ceccscscvescees Rapid ......... Centre 8° E. from) 
: . 27 
12 a4 40 Ibid. ..........:. Twice the width of] White ......... Rapid ..... wees Centetge e ii 
. the moon; ir- below the last. 
regular circle. 
Sept. 
ept. 6 8 0 pam. Blackheath .....=2nd mag.* ....[Bluish white. to 2 sect ..rom a pois 
mate tween Polaris 
time). and « Draconis 
. os o Urse Ma. 
26 10 0 p-m. Greenwich eveccs 3rd mag. Ceeenectoeen P ccncenses ovecse ? auece eeccyseces A ppeared } (s and 


Py) Ureve Majoris 
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| | Direction ; noting also 
‘\ppearance ; Train, ifany,; Length of | whether Elorizontal, 


and its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or Observer. 
Inclined. 
Left a bright track visible/8°............ To right; 20° to 25°/A slow meteor with en-/A. S, Herschel. 
some seconds. from vertical; down.| during track. 
No track or sparks; |25° ........./To left; 38° from hori-/Remarkable for direc-|Id. 
straight course. zontal; up. tion, length, and 
smallness. 
No track or sparks .....+0+./10° ......0..{10 right ; 30° from ver-|Ordinary appearance ...|Id. 
tical ; down. , 
Bright track throughout,|15° or 16°..|To right; 15° from ver-!......... ee encececuenesececces W. H. Wood. 
15’ broad; enduring 2 tical ; down. | 
seconds, 
Bright white track  |7°,...........|-coccssccssccccscecscssnssenselesees TTT TTT cccecccccccesiAe Se Lrerschel. 
throughout; endured 
_ 3 seconds, 
No sparks; no track™...... a To left; 35° from vVer-.....sscovsecvscccseccvees sveee (id 
tical; down. Curved 
to left at last. 
Bright track; endured|............... To left; 35° from ver-|...ccsscvses veceseerecsccenes Id. 
_3 seconds at centre. tical ; down. | 
No track ; the light ap- 2, eeneeceveese 2 ccceccccseccsdecccccccceces COMeKeesOreseaesessgcenoners Id. 
| peared to sparkle. 
Track brightened up when 10° Cobcevers To left H horizontal SOOSSKEE SH ORH SSH HHHHHEHR HEARED EGCTES Id. 
nucleus had vanished ; 
visible 3 seconds. 
(Good observation of track,|15° ..,...... To right 3 35° from ver-'.....orccscosscsvscsesvevseses|LGe 
which brightened up tical ; down. " 
after meteor was flown. 
MAITIS ISI YET TTY YY Co8avosenecce 15° SoH eevee n | FOCHHS SHHHOHHSACEHSHOSHRHOHSS |S THHHEHSLEKNEH ODER EEDEHREHOH CS Id. 
> Lscssecnssasesece avecccneeeel LD? siecenees 30° from horizontal ..,'Three meteors to left ;/Id. 
downwards ; appeared 
5 together. | 
* Sto eveneteeeeneoesentecscocere ae ovsene 60° from horizontal Gee ssocscnsesevocsucrecoe erecsese Id. 
|? ITT rT yy yy Coeeenocesonsesse 10° TYTPYYTT 30° from horizontal SOE CCOSOCEHCOOCODEOHLEDEO REEDS EERE Id. 
Left a track. ...c.ccscsccesecs 15° eabeeecer To right ; 15° from ho- Cooeveaesosen SHdSeneveeGesotse Id. 
rizontal ; down. 
} sebee Soesseses SCaeHosseagevorvdse 15° eteovecooe Parallel to last PY UTYITICSCLISUEO ITI) Id. 
Left no track Ceecasoeeconees 12° eebesvces To right ; 35° from vere eSeaatasetSPoseanennseedgseres Id. 
- tical; down. | 
;Nebulons ; left no track.../12° .........(Parallel to the last....../A singular brush. Flew Id. 
crooked, 10 seconds: 
after the last, and like 
its ghost (cloudless 
. sky, calm air). 
None Pecans e seen eeeennesseere 25° PYTYETITTIIETTTI TTT a W. C. Nash. 
| 
l 
| 
| 
‘Slight train Coensecasecevesces Do. cscecconess S.; Ss. following ssecessee Cloudy night scctsecceevede MacDonald. 
$3 


4 


Date. 


1861./h m 
Sept.2610 0 


29) 8 40 


29, 8 52 p. 


Oct. 2, 8 40 
9 30 


4) 


Hour. 


p.m.|[bid.. 


p-m.i[bid. 


‘p.m. Ibid. 


Place of 
Observation. 


p.m. Blackheath ...... 


p.m.'Greenwich Park 


p.m.'Greenwich ...... 


p.m.'[bid. 


p.m. |[bid. 


p.m.'[bid. 


p.m./Ibid. 


p.m. Ibid. 


.m.|Harrogate ...... 


-_ 
p-m. Greenwich ...... 
po ceescccveees 


p.m. Ibid. 


@eeoetcesonate 


| 
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Position, or 
Altitude and 
Azimuth. 


Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. 


Appeared a fev 
degrees above 
Ursa Major, 
passing between 
the stars « 2X | 
B, disappearing. 
behind a clou 
at about 10° o 
15° from this 
constellation. 


eeeecevete 


wee (Dlue veseses/l SeCOR .,.... 


to 3 Aquilx. | 
1 to 2 seconds|Moved in a south 
erly direction & 

few degrees 

below the 

Pleiades. 

Paint .....cccscseeeele sececssscoseerses/ Momentary .../From « Pereei t 
 Aurige. 
=twice the size of,Pale green ...'3 seconds..,...{From about the 
a 1st mag.* centre of Cam 


the latter star. 

== 2nd mag.# ....-.(Blue ..+......{1 second ....../From « across @ 

Draconis. 

From the Pleisde 
to y Tauri. 

ecscoseesid to 2 seconds|Across Capella; 

about 20° in # 

northerly direc 

tion. 

eetoesens 1- second eevee From » Pegast, 

halfway to 6 


Pegasi. 

Passed rapidly from 
s Persei to 4 
Arietis. 

From y¥ Andro- 
mede to § 

- Pereei. 

From jp Andro- 
medee to 6 Cat- 
siopeiz. 

From f£ Cygni 
¢ Aquila. 

> cevsceccecoee:| 2 cecssseceesees-(30° from zenith ti 
N.W. 

Felli from zenitl 
towards the a 


= 3rd mag.*% Garren (COC aeeceeedonneces 1 second eavees 


= Ist mag.#.........|Blue 


@ecene cocccncscvesth second eeatee 


= 3rd mag.s ......'Bluish white...!1 second ...:.. 


= 2nd mag.* ......| White 1 second ...... 


= 3rd mag.+ eoeccssee L BECONG cosese 


? Ceooccscconrecesorens 


= 2nd mag.# ....../Blue cece eneceeseres 


@nercsteqevelses 
eeenes 
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Direction ; noting also 
Appearance; Train, ifany,| Length of | whether Horizontal, 
and its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Slight train CHCKHOeDE ETH E HP SHOLEHEH ESE Te eeecerleQeDeMeoeegernshOOnegeeneouase Rather cloudy OOP aegeegees 


None COCOSCoCRe EER HESSHSEHEOS 22° @eceacoseiceet Co0SSevaee SCESHTHTSSSHSHAD CEHESHOHHSC OSHS ESEHH SHSESHSCHHCES 


Train @eccee eacees OP cere oesee 20° egveccees IS. to N.3 horizontally... CoeenePOeoeseenseetSenesdegess 


Many shooting-stars seesec ? @oecgeececes ? eeocesos CevevsesesoeHsesonser (ee GCaqesegtectorte CHOOSE HerOre 


Small train COCKER EHESHELEEELE 20° S@sosonecto sessevnesegteonesed Oenseesoacaci(eees CdeeseecesessooHstevsesasave 


None oeccccene GaeeHesnsessote 10° to 15° POCO EOCCRe SCH EDeE tee Ceevassasacicnsd®@ . cevespccsveccoeccesseces 


Brilliant train ...........000. About 45° |....... sevesvecevees teeceeeees A very brilliant meteor.. 


‘None aesncenene eaeseecese eovseus About 10° SCORRCHH CE HRAH SEE TO RRTEEH EEO CES Ceengenserernaccagveoeonedsore 


secceveceees Perpendicular ........sssc|sscsasssssnsrececcecntensvers 


Observer. 


J. MacDonald. 


W. C. Nash. 


J. Coupland. 
J. MacDonald. 


Id 
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Pl . Position, or 
Date.| Hour. Obs ace of Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
zimu 


1861.) hm 
Oct. 10 10 16 p.m. Greenwich eOeres = 2nd mag.* eeteoa Blue Ceseosvges 1 second ou8ees 


10:10 20 p.m.|[bid. — .....s0e0e0ef = 2nd mage wteeee White ....0....!1 to 2 seconds/From to 3 Cygni.. 
11) 9 25 p.m./Blackheath ......)—=2nd mag.x ......| White ....0cccclssseevre ere Fell bom a fev 


passing throcg! 

them ; _ dissp- 
| eo 
15° below. —, 
11) 9 30 p.m.jGreenwich ....0.[== 1st mag.t .eceeslsseccccsscesenees 1 second ......|Passed rapidly from | 
| 1 Aurige to © 


° sot Ceti. 1 
11] 9 30 p.m./Blackheath ..,.../Small ....... sevevece Bluish white....csssseccess seseefShot up from the 
southern be: 


rizon. 
il 9 42 p-m. bid. Scecevcsecce Small Shooesvensecres cos Coe neresecneres 1 second eeoros Passing from B. to 


Blue .oe...0001 second ......|Passed from ne! 
¢ Herculis aercs 
. s jm Draconis. 
1410 26 p.m.Ebid. ........008. = Ist mag.*....,...-|Bluish white... to 2 seconds! From @ Arietis (7 
. Trianguli. 
22/10 21 p.m.'Ibid. — .oc..ccscoee =r 18 MAG.# ccceceor|occcnsccscovserer: 2 to 3 seconds Across oe Genin 


14| 8 20 p.m.|Greenwich ......)=2nd mag.# ...... 


e rum. 
23| 7 28 p.m.|[bid. 00... = 2nd mag.# .....,BlU€ 0000/1 second ..,...| From Equuless t 
ave wards the ¥. 


horizon. 


23} 7 28 p.m.lIbid. .........0.)=2 2nd mag.# ...,..(Bluish white...|1 second ......|From « Equolei! 
. B Aquilx. | 
241 8 59 p.m.jIbid.  ............/=3rd mage ...00.| WhItO ....000.. 1 second ......|/Passed rapidly 
3 Cygni 0 
x | ; ; Lyre. 
Nov. 2:10 47 p.m./Birkenhead ...,../Very bright .........{.+. secsesvecsssee.(8 OF 9 seconds'From centre 
. Pleiades to 
of Aldebaran- 


6 7 0 p.m. Greenwich aoeces = lat MAZ.F.rccccces eC Cece eDeeRnsalretoenesesesgagners Fell from the ze! 
towards the 5: 
for about 12 | 
7, 8 45 p.m./Blackheath ..,...,;—=2nd mag. ......1... seosescssceseeel2 SECONGS,,..0./From the neig 
bourhood of 
Ja, and | 
pe Ursz Ma- 
. joris. 
7 8 49 p-m. {bid. Petovensecce Small TITTIES rt scaceccescoscesonete SCCONAS....00 From the neigh 
bourhood of C* 
pella, in the di. 
rection of Alde 
baran for abool 
5°. | 
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Direction; noting also 
Appearance; Train, if any,| Length of | whether Horizontal, 
and its Duration. ” Path. Perpendiculs®, or Remarks. 
neline 


Observer. 


a 


None eescetesceeons SHS HPASOTCHHHHOILETAHSH HCH HOHESS LAOREET HHETHESHHETOHOHSHEHAKCEeeHRalFEFSeHorHeceoHeseduseseseoeSesengr Ww. C. Nash. 


| 
Small train eeensocesecens ®ye0 15° eeneeseer eve ° wees tbe site ee cone aaen Id. 
Small train Ssaesovcoageceos 120° BoevesreelseneoreOSneseanoneee Poa’ ves ovevcose seeped goa e J. MacDonald. 


UN iye SITY 
cyte 


.. S4br rir one 


a 


jSmall train eoeceeaesosonnetos 40° oeenesgee qeeconcecccccveppecsctotereesste econseeeenas Trove venveseeceesens W. C. Nash. 
| 


None SeHOHSHCECEKARHGOLESHHESS Bo. eecccccees S$COKHOKTEHOTHFSHSCHHSOHSHS HTH HKeSaloceaessSReReshoeeenaesseghadsens J. MacDonald. 


| 
one SPOCcesescasesseoooesecas eedeestaesss Horizontal . CHSC OCHKHH eH loeseoaeeeehaeessasosasgeseteenge Id. 


[frain CoOKCOSRECO OH FCSOECH EOE 20° coseooeee Sore eee eRe non ereeseesaserss SOTHFCHHEECEKH COKE EHTR BORER Ee W. Cc. Nash, 


[Train ...s006 aveseces vosnecees[LO? secccscceleccceoscecneseccscceccsssecsss| MOON Shining brightly..(Id. 
\Bright train.... seeaneatsegce eee 30° e0estosce S. to N. PSHeesseoeneneoesevisee saaeaveesceseveveccececsces Id. 


Pint train wccccccncoccsccsec{LO” secnacccelecs cov ceevecsesnevoscccsscccce The next meteor fol-([d. 
lowed this one at an 
interval of e@ few 
seconds, springing 
from nearly the same 


place. 
SPODEKEETOCESOHCHESHREDS 20° SASHKHSHHS/CHHOHHTEHHEOKEHeSESHaHEHHRESHEDE .|Cloudy ‘after this timelId. 
= for the remainder o 
; the evening. 
\No train . eseeesoennaeteosegeeees 15° eseseereosalenn @esenoeseustes CoeHSSHSESKSHeesiggacaecesesencegeseseSseaessesegqscess Id. 
| 
| 
| 


‘Left a luminous tail forl........cccsces[sccossscssscsceees ssoccesesceelescens sevcvccencccsescoccsssee(D, Walker. 
about 3 seconds and 
borst, leaving the frag- 
ments laminous for a 


thort period. 
""Cescongeebeoseseece cccesbacsseces 12° SCHHHSHSHS SSS HSHRHSHHOSHSSH HHH HSEHHEHHFSOHOS le TCHS HOSESCHHSCHSEHEECHSARHCHCARES J. MacDonald. 


oeeee Inclined upwards POKKSHToDeeOCHEEH HOH HEHESAHAHSSHHESO®S Id. 


‘None GHSKdHESH SESH HHCOSHOOHHSOE see 


ovovenere 
I 
! 
| 
I 
\ 


,  *oesee POOSCOOOHRHOTHESE EHH EHRAS 5° ccccccesons SOPH HHEFESOHEHOSRHSHHEDSEHESOHS To SSEHTHOHHSSHSOHHSSCHEHG CHR SHR SS Id. 
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ee 
Position, or 


Date.{ Hour. On, ‘lace of n. Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
Azimuth. 
1861.; h m 


PUTT IIIT IIIS S.S.E., over Torbay 
or mouth of th 
Exe. From alti 
tude 30° or 40' 
to very near th 

earth. 
seccocenoseseeseee| Momentary .../From the directo 
of Camelopardu: 
midwa! 
between Polari 
and # Draconis. 
Blue eevenesee l second wecesn From : Tauri ti 
a point a litt 
above # Gemi 


| 
Nov. 8 8 5 p.m. Exeter............{Langer than s Re- 
man candle-ball. 


10, 9 22 p.m. Greenwich beeees = 2nd mag.# 000. 


10:10 34 p.m, [did,  reossccees.| = SPE MAMA teens, 


; porum.. | 
Blue ......005 l second .......From between | 
Tauri and » Ge 
jminorua 
Aurige. 
Blue .........(2 seconds.......Passed from y Ge 
minorum io | 
westerly 
tion, across th 


upper part of 


Orion. 
Blue ......... 1 second ......!Fell from a fet 
d W. a 


Ursa Major ¢ 
about 10° fros 
Aldebaran. 
Blue .........{] to 2 seconds|From the Ly 
constellation j 
disa 8 
few Teereesbelo 
Polaris. 


Bluish white.../] second ......'From « Eridani t¢ 
wards the S. be 


10 10 38 p.m. Ibid. eeeecoaeasete Faint meteor @enene 
10 ll 1 p-m.j[bid. eCheeetesene =2nd mag. eaoctes 
11,9 O pmilbid.  ........0.. Small coccscsccsveac. 
11:10 36 p.mj[bid.  .........4.. a= 2nd MRZ.# 2.00 


10 52 p.m. ibid. sesceceseees = 2nd mag.* eeenes 


rizon. 

A fine blue ...|About 5 secs.../ From near the bod 

of Cygnus. Alt 

tude 60° or 70° 

down W. branc 

tween Altasi an 

Ophiuchus, ¢ 

10° above tt 

| horizon, W.S.¥ 
12 5 45 p.m. Weston - super - Nearly the size of] ? ........ss000- 3 seconds.......\From 3° above 

| Mare. the moon. Herculis to né 

the S.W. by ! 


5 45 p.m. Hay, S. Wales.../Pear-shaped ; 30’ 
by 15° at first, 
but 20’ by 10’ 
at middle of its 
course. 


horizon. 
Larger than any|Deep blue ... ? .sseecceseeeeee/Krom the tail of tl 


12 5 45 p.m./Southern Hay, 


Exeter. oman candle- Great Bear. 
. l, 
12 5 48 p.m.'Barlaston, Stone Elongated as long Greenish Fell slower /From 20° W. | 
| | as the moon’s| white. than a S. altitude 40° 
diameter. shooting - to 40° W. of 5 
| | | star. | altitude 8° © 
9°. 


A CATALOGUE OF OBSERVATIONS OF LUMINOUS METEORS. 


20 


Appearance ; Train, if any,| Length of 


Direction ; noting also 
whether Horizontal, 


and its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or Remarks. Observer. 
Inclined. 
Burst into a bright light)............... Fell vertical ............ Another light was seen/G, A. Lance. 
when firs¢ seen; left in the W. an hour 
here a transitory track ; later. 
dropped to objects on 
the horizon fading away; 
skitde-shaped. ; 
mall train ...... eeccceseeees LO? Leccccenelecereeeees decncsceescssecnencateneas Os censescccensccceces »../ W. C. Nash. 
\ 
Train ....seseeaees cocecceesse Le caccsceccleveeeecees steececsseeccsensaselseceeseasssceees bbeneseeceeaes Id. 
[rieeeeaee SCOccee Sse eh oaseeseonecer 15° ede eecesel(seeneeseeeesesenereneen ennesns taeesee SeeeSeeesSFoeassessecese [d. 
THD oo. ceceee sesecees veel 2O” ceceeeees Horizontally, E. to Wo..j......sc00--sesceceesccecseees Id 
| 
ceoceoen CeaeeeensatSOasaetesinace CHSHFAHGHHelESCHESeeHesaeseeseetesesesensceds COP OGOneehSOHECK ote aeaaeeHeseee J. MacDonald. 
| 
Train eooweeeotoeeeed SOG eCBOCEE®S 20° eeeeo @ovoalevecs ChHeHeHeeesneeseeeesesesestLeanteas COeSFaePesetFFnoanstesn Ww C. Nash 
Train .......... Sosecewsecoece 10° to 15° [Almost perpendicular...|......cscscssess-sconssscesees I. 


Ruldy sparks emitted be- (60° to 65°)/To rights from 20° to/Flashed overbead like 


bind. Pursued by a 
long pale streak of light. 


“wew strong moving 50° 
thadows. Left a bright 
track 50°, which lasted 
10 seconds. 

Appeared to Durst .........] 2 ccccscseeees 


Largest and brightest ati/A 


the head, tapering to aj course. 
reddish tail. 


Rev. T. W. Webb. 
sudden moonlight, 
but did not continue 
so bright as it ad- 


° or 10° from verti- 
eal ; at last down. 


vance Moon ten 
days old. 
Inclined .......cssccseeeee Probably started from|W. H. Wood. 
the head of Draco. 
Longitudinally  Wwest- |....ccccoscssssssccsecsosenees A. J. Cumming. 
ward. 
short (Inclined downwards in|\Cloudy...............00 iG. Wedgwood. 


a slightly curved line, 
not straight. 


— ee 
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Position, or | 


Place of : . ! 
Date.| Hour. Observation. Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and | 
1861.{h m | 
Nov.12 5 49 p.m.|Manchester (12;ab=60'; dd=13';'Nucleus yel-|3} seconds .../From 8.5.8. alti 
miles S.E.), cc’ = 10. lowish flame, tude 35°; to 
conical nearly S. alti 
brilliant tude 8°. 
blue. 
12} 5 50 p.m.|Bristol............|Brighter than the, Vivid blue .../ 2? ....cccccee.(Very nearly ovet 
moon. head. 
12; 5 50 p.m.|Stone, near |Oval shape, nearly|Pale brilliant/About 6 secs. (First seen a littl 
Aylesbury. == to the moon.| blue. N. of Poles 
(y “Cephei), ¢ 
15° above hor 
zon, W.S.W. 


From 6° or 7° § 
and W. of Plei 


? 


12; 6 3 p.m. Oxwich, South|As large as a (Steel-blue ... 
Local time.| Wales. cricket-ball. 


Started 3° §. 
Pennard Cast! 
from  Oxwic 


Rectory. _ 

15|10 14 p.m.|Greenwich ....../=Venus ...cco0..../A greenish tint)4 or 5 seconds|From the zenith j 

predominated. a northerly ¢ 
rection. Ow 
to the dense haz 
the path of t 
meteor amot 
the stars cou! 
not be traced. 


15|10 15 p.m.|Shooter’s Hill, |Aldebaran or Marsi/Mars for half 3} seconds by|From 1 Hev. C 


Woolwich. forhalfitscourse,| its course, chronometer.| meleopardi | 
then flaming; | dull; then B Urse Minon 
diameter 5’; last} steel - blue, Began to fiat 

3° = Mars. brilliant. at the Pole-sta 

| Last 3°= 

| Mars, and 
| faded away. | | 
15 About 10 15:Styall, near Man-|Oval nucleus 8’ long Bluish ....0....'3 S€COndS ......\From S.E. by | 
| p.m. chester. altitude 42°; 
S.E. by S. al 
tude 18°: bu! 
. with sparks (?; 
19 5 30 p.m.'Sherwood,/miles|Much larger than/Blue, bursting 7 or 10 seconds)...cseccsccsneveeees* 


N.W.ofExeter.| any of the fixed! like a Ro- 
stars. man candle. 
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Direction ; noting also 


Appearance ;; Train, if any,; Length of | whether Horizontal, 
and its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or Remarks. Observer. 
Inclined. 


Figure sharply defined ;'25° ......... To right; from 43° tO .cccscssssscodsccerpesssserees Me DP. Greg. 
| very few sparks or' 61° to the horizontal; 

breaks; no permanent down. > | 
| tail left; no disruption! 

at disappearance. . 

c 
Figure of the m 
° | compared with the 
moon. 

‘Let a track of golden! ?............,A8 mearly as possiblel,...........00 sssccescoossoeiRev, W. M. 
| light. | $.S.W. . Burch. 
‘No sparks or tail; burst:(90°) ...... Inclined ....c.ccccccoceeee) Very foggy. Flashed William Penn. 
' jato large fragments ; an intense light, as 

moch scattered; no if it broke out from 


it was seen; loose 
clouds. 
Roman candle-ball, with'(130° to |Mounted as it approach-|Appeared level with the S, G. L. 
red sparks and fire; tail) 140°.) ed, moving apparently} eye, and stationary at 
8° or 10°, tapering into level with the sea. first; very bright. 
detached sparks. 


| noise heard. behind a cloud before 


| 

| 

t 

Briltiant train throughout/50° ....... vlSo tO Nu sscccccscssccecestAM exceedingly hazy W, C. Nash, 

| the whole of its course. night. Moon and one 

| About 2 second before or two principal stars 

| the meteor disappeared, seen. A finelunarhalo. 

- it threw off a small 

| luminous fragment ap- 

! parently 4th the size o 
the whole body, which 
suddenly disappeared 
atter travelling 1° or 2°. 
_No poise was heard. 

No track left; when nu- 
cleus flaned blue, red 
sparks were emitted a 


40° ...0000e-/Almost vertical; down../The flaming nucleus ir-'A. S, Herschel. 
regular in figure, but . 
not elongated; hazy 

sky; full moon; 

halo. (No other 


moon, 
meteor was visible in 
the heavens from 94 
to 11 p.m.) 
) UeRa streak ....cccssseseeelees oteceesceens To right; 35° fromThe position carefully'R. P. Greg. 
vertical; down. taken from memory. 


“sssatsonsesceresecessoceseces|soceteccsceece(FrOM Y Urese Majoris...'The meteor appeared to:ArthurCumming. 
drop between us and 
the opposite hill; we 
felt certain it dropped 
in the vailey. 
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—_— 


ee any 


Position, or 


Place o 
Date.| Hour. Obs ace Or Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and — 
; Azimath. 
—=—-———_ 
186].|; hh ms 
Nov.19, 9 15 to |[pswich .........(Large asthe moon,A bright  {|Itdidnot move|Approached {ro 
9 35 p.m. but very much) stream of | veryfast,but| the S.E., burst 
brighter. fire. like a spent) ing into 3 piece 
rocket; like, when almost 
a Roman | overhead. 
candle-ball. 
19/Between 9 Norwich ......c(A bright body a8]? ...ccocsccsscee] 2 cvcssscnscecess Burst into 3 par 
&10 p.m. large as the . nearly overbea 
moon. 


? secsessessereefLbe grand exple 
sion took plad 
close underneat 
the Great Bear. 

P .cececvcecevene Rose from a ba 
of clouds 30° 
from S§.; dis 
peared 3. 
eft of Wi 
ham, ihe 
from N. f 


19| 9 35 p.m.|Whitetable ......[A splendid metoor..| ? ......cccssesee 


Half diameter of White ......... 


19| 9 35 p.m./Guestling Hill... 
the moon. 


4° or 5° un 
the moon, whi : 
bad altitude, 
about 40°. 


19|Disappeared|Greenwich Ob-jOne-half the dia-, ?...............|Nearly 10 secs.!Appeared “4 


9 38 23 servatory. meter of the . y Orionis a 
p.m. moon. Aldebaran (f 


behind great, 
dome of equat 
real). Passed é 
or 8° below 
Pollux, and di 


appeared 15° 
; further N. 
19| 9 40 p.m.|Woodford ....../At first stationary ;'Pale green |At least 10,At first station 
=Venus. When) whenunder-| seconds. for 2 second 
under the moon} neath the at a point it 
=} of moon’s| moon, then Cetus. Ad. 


vanced _nort! 
ward under tl 
moon at half i 
altitude, ant 
finally disap 
peared witho 


noise. 


diameter. blue. 
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Direction ; noting also 
Length of | whether Horizontal, 
Path. Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


Appearance; Train, if any, 


and its Duration. Remarks, Observer. 


Twew strong moving 
shadows, Broke into, 

' 3 pieces or streams o 

_ fire, which soon disap- 

peared; es large as 

| Inan's fist. 


eceessesesegece S.E. towards the N.,.000 


after the explosipn,; Webb; 

three distinct reports} Pulham; 
like heavy ordnance! bert Bixby ; 
or distant thunder) Frank 
were audible, hew; John 


Borst into 3 parte; one or] ? ,............From S. by W. towardsiA fell minute afterwards Rev. G. Gil 
| two appeared to fall,! N.E. heard a loud report. 

and the other seemed 
to rise. 


seosta SEOSSS ESO TESoReeeTeHaHSCe James Pearce. 


stesnedecoeeSennsoeeteassesenece Messrs. James 
Rock and 
C. Savery, 
M.R.C.S. 


_ Sen, 

Magnificent meteor ; CAF-|? ......0c00s. 
ned a splendid coloured 
(ran with sparks, and 
u last broke into 3 or 4 
and vanished, 


v 


: seecseceecseesccecescocsssbace W. T. Lynn. 


Sued forth suddenly mear| ? ....0...000. HOrizomtal ...ccescsecscceleccssscssscnsscccsrscecscssecs John Hill. 
the moon like oxyhydro- , 
geo lime -light; then 
cercloped a fiery tail, 
bicleus becoming blue. 
wke into 8 or 4, like 
on a string, just 
hefore disappearance. 


a 
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D Place of ; Position, 
ate.| Hour. : Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude aud 


Observation. 
Azimuth. 


«a 


1861./h m 

Nov.19; 9 40 p.m./Godstone, Surrey! ? ....csscccccscosesere| 2 ccccssccesseces| 2 saees First seen S. of 
come __distan 
before if came 
the moon. B 
ploded plain, } 


19| 9 40 p.m.|Tunbridge ......\One-third the size/White with alFrom 10 to 15 First seen as 0 
of fail moon. bluish shade.| seconds. Langley Poi 

Pevensea Hi 

bour. Passed 1 

more than | 

below the moa 


19) 9 45 p.m.|Heavitree,Exeter|Light very bright|Bright white.../Moving by no:-Came out from t 


and steady; oc- - dist 

casionally thicker ee relied wth 

in some parts straight line. | noise; unifo 

than others; altitude of | 

hike an unusually to 29°. 

arge star. 

19] 9 45 p.m.|North Foreland |A body _ nearly|......0.00000.++..|/ Moved slowly, ‘From 60° altitn 

equalling the continuing | S.B.; 

moon, but far in sight lo! B. of the om 

righter. to 12 secs. | towards true* 
burst N. by V 
altitude 12° 
13°. 


19 ?, eoaeeioas Dover edseveseceted Much larger and Ball of yellow ?. seseseseesesncea At the Tan Ya 


behind cha 


brighter than | fire, pure '  Stembrook 
Roman candle-| and pale. | aa the 
ball. . ' meteor = dis 
| Phe Castle Hil 
19) ? ..ccoccceeee| Wrotham Hill, Threw a great light B scovcceeccecces| £ secsccssccecces Free Che SS 
Kent. on the opposite i part of the b 
side from the vens; travel 
moon. many miles 
fore it came 
the moon. 
Passed under 
moon and ’ 
lost v 
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S$ eee 
Direction ; noting also 
dpearance; Train, if any,| Length of | whether Horizontal, 
asd its Duration. Path Perpendicular, or 
nelined. 


Remarks, Observer. 


rd 


| 2 csevccscenve| £ coccceseccersccceestoceess-(COmpanion ‘of observer) W. Blackstone. 
thought that his coat 
was on fire. Observer 


thought it lightened. 


Nearly due S. to N.; 
horizontal; altitude 
30°. 


Brightness did not vary.|\W. Mitchell; 
A hissing noise was| John Harmer 
heard as it passed. (communicated 
byC.V.Walker).| 


moon; rocket-like tail 
| 8 or 10 feet long. Di- 
vided into two parts on 
| passing the moon; 
bast into 10 or 12 
mrments, which were 


appearance was that/About 4thiDirection from S.W. to|Appeared to drop some-iR. T. Abraham. 
| ofablght running along] of the N.E. ; horizontal. thing as it went along. 
| m outstretched line,| circle o 


| Eke the light of a rocket. 


Caried a tail 3° long;|Full 70° ...\Carving towards the About two minutes 
Violet at the head; earth. extinction, a short 
tapering to a flickering dull but loud report 
Point ; flame coloured; was heard ; distinctly 
but closely double. 


tome distance. 
$8 in the street ;).... e@ncestecte The meteor was ob- COS OHORESSOHS SHH RHOHHEECOOHeeS Edmund Brown. 
moved rapidly. served to explode near ' 
Maldon, in Essex. 
Mer pasting the moon, Cooaeerecaasese ? Covcess Coeascreocoes COC ageses The air smelt of sulphu James Douse. 


fan to vomit fire o 
_ the most brilliant hues. 


~ 
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Place of ; Position, or 
| Date.} Hour. Observation. | APparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 


. m | 
Now. 19! 2 ......000...,Wrotham Hill,/Four times the size(Brilliant white, 2? ...000......00. Appeared S.S.E 
Kent. of one of the passed 44 widt 
underneath ¢ 
moon. Burst wi 
bright = color 
hear the N. 


p.m.|Broxbourne ...'Somewhat larger|\White with |1f second ....Appeared 5° W. 
than Sirius. bluish tinge. B Cygni; disa 
peared 4° KE. 
« Aquilz on t 
equator. 

p.m.| Weston - super - =Sirjus ............|Brilliant blue..'2 seconds ...|Appeared in Plei 
Mare. des; disappear 

near # Ceti. 


p.m.|Greenwich ......|=2nd mag.® ...... Bluish white ..|] second ......\Started near 
Orionis; pasa 
towards the h 
rizon througt 
Orion, and di 
appeared a litt 
to the left of 
Orionis. 
S42 p.m. |Ibid.  ............/Siall ...oy.cereeee-.' Bluish white..|2 second ....../Passed through ¢| 
Pleiades in 1! 
direction of A 
debaran. 
== 2nd mag.* ,,....| White ......... 1 second ......\From » Geminoru 
to a point b 
tween « and 
Orionis. 
= 2nd mag.* ...... Blue .,......./1 to 2 seoonds Shot between a ai 
8 Geminorum. 


27:9 32 p.m. Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. 


E 
| 
o— 
oo 
ee 
* 
w 
i 
gq 
i 
- 
t> 
= 
r—) 
a 
@® 
* fe 
Ss 
° 
F | 
ot 


2710 16 pm. 


Ibid. PYYTTTTT TLE = 5th mag.% euccos Blue @enescene 0-7 second eee Nearly in the pla 

of the meridia 

and about 2! 

from the horizc 

3011 11 p.m./Greenwich ....../Small but bright.../Blue ......... About half aa Orionis to s O 
to second. onis. 

Dec. 1! 1 50 p.m.|Wakefield......| Very brilliant ....../Bluish white ..'............ ..../From overhead 
eastward; disa 
peared behind 
railway emban 
ment. 

1] 8 26} p.m.'London ...... one] = LPR... .sseeees «Lyre ...... Moderate Appeared near 
| speed. Draconis. 
1} 8 37 p.m. Greenwich ......|= 2nd mag. ...... Blue ......4. '2 seconds......\From a Lyrze 
| within 10° of t 


30| 8 54 p.m. 


W. horizon. 
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Direction ; noting also 
whether Horizontal 
Perpendicular, or ’ Remarks. Observer. 


Inclined. 


Bicod-red ; tail like a! > ...........j:0rizontal when under- 


Clear sky; no smell afiJgmes Douse. 
Roman sword. neath the moon. 


sulphur. 


elOSC ep eqgtesasesscnere eeeseoeosess H. S. Eaton. 


No tail Oeesevens @ovsece eevscevees ? Seesesseverse Inclined Soeeseessnecsasege Many came from this! W. H. Wood. 
, locality for several 


evenings. This was 


! the largest and 
! brightest. 
Frais Peocoocnneeseseesernesen 15° eee SoelOSSS occa veSSHeSHeggsSSSeSeogcas| Pl oneeseesougccasssesesscedece W. C. Nash. 


one Coccccesacseve Coveecesre g° SCOR See ESS{ESSSSSHESSSESOH SSH HOCHESEHEEEHEEEHE 


Rather cloudy ............/J. MacDonald. 


Peresovrecesseesevesuseee 18° COS cCHeKHaSEOeGesserossoesvessesousouene 


A fine bright night ......|W. C. Nash. 


Wain... ccccsessecscoeees 5° to 7°...|\Inclined path, S. to N... 


| A fine bright night ......|Id. 
- Pechenseceazones eesete Soeleegssenggrecsene Inclined towards N. ese 
Mo 


fine bright night ......{[d. 


“0 tain; disappeared’4° — ..,ccs00 Towards the W, at anit was very small qndjH. C. Criswick. 
wddealy, engle of 45° to the 
orizon. 


Rapid motion ......se«.../W. C. Nash. 


The sun shining at the 
time. 


‘Sone ocrsece Se oe eeeesecsesas 10° SOHC e oe Hse lPOHSSSOHCOHSRECSL se DEHEHHKRaCECES 


leR a long train behind)..........0...|Nearly vertical ......... 
i explosion was 


Lekt a thort tail ....cereses./20° .ose..+..(Directly from Polaris...|Remainder of flight in-|Herbert M¢Leod. 
tercepted by houses. 


Train of some length e8econ 20° Seertsceasltacave Ceesteseoeassaseve TOCKSe SES HTHSES HHO LEHTCHESE OS SOSHSOCELE wW.C e C. Nash. 


nn estes rehearse 
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Place of , . Position, or 
Date.| Hour. Observation. Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
imuth. 
1861.| h m 
Dec. 1) 8 50 p.m.iGreenwich ....../m™2nd mag.# ......|...ccssoenssseeeeefd second Fell perpendica. 
about. larly from i 
point a littl 
above and to t! 
W. of Urs 
Major. 
1,9 8 p.m./Blackheath Hill,Size of Sirius......'The colour of{1°5 second . {From between tl 
Greenwich the un- Pleiades and 
clouded Algol; _ neare! 
moon. the latter. 


1; 9 14 p.m.|Walthamstow ...[Somewhat smaller|Pale yellow...|3 seconds .../From } (Aldebara 


than Polaris. and a Orionit 
to 8° W. a 
; Castor. 
1) 9 15 p.m.)Weston - super -/Diameter Bans clocccvecesssceoeseej Very slows; {Appeared betwee 
Mare. 5 seconds;| y Orionis an 
speed slack-} « Orionis, an 
ening stead-| burst 4° abos 
ily, until « Orionis. 
almost sta- 
tionary. 
2| 9 45 p.m./Barlaston, near Larger than Venus,iGreener than,Rapid motion..|From altitude 49 
Stone, Salop. | but notsobright.| the greenest due E. 
rays of stars. 
3} 5 20 p.m.|Blackheath ......;= lst mage ....../Blue .........{Les8 than (From direction | 
1 second Cassiopeia to 
Pegasi. 
4| 2 5 a.m./Birkenhead (Sea-|Bright meteor ,.....| 2 scccesssescsees 5 seconds....../From centre | 
combe). quadrate stars | 
Ursa Major | 
within 10° ofl 
borizon. 
7\At night bee Preston eeeseegons Large meteor evsgee 2 scccccescovenss 2 ccvcccceccccecs ? weaavecagacgacner® q 
8} 8 15 p.m.'Lancaster,........|Almost as large a8)? ...ccccsscotses! ? sosscseseeeveee/ Burst ; altitude 2 
the moon. or 30° alittle | 
of N.W. 
8 8 15 p.m. St. Bees, 1} mile Ball of fire 5 inches ? eOCogeesocesans ‘3 seconds in. Se vetencogcressoessee 
exactly. inland. in diameter. perfect 
state; 6 
seconds " 
8)About 8} [Bridlington As large a8 the! .ccrcccsccecccees af 2 ceseee so vecvecs le >. 
p-m. Quay. moon. 


[ 


a eaenmnemianemmnemtet 
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Length of 


Appearance ; Train, if any, 
Path. 


and its Duration. 


esvossegeaes 


[ 

{ 

7 

was no train; but 7° ....ecse 


; There 
efter having travelled 
about 3° or 4°, it broke 


es 
ae 
2 
s. 
a 


rew brighter and pear-|. 


shaped in falling ; train 
half  disap- 


120° 


mum, 
fragment. 


CORSE rrr rrisiriiiriiiry) a coneevececcccevecesteceoocses COC eatrerovereseres 


ell gently ccrvccdevccctcecee 900000088 ggReRe Perpendicalar seseeseseess dhe veeetecceeecosscevscosceses 


20088 8OS0880 06 ecenccoecceesss oe 


A serpentine coursé eee seveceeescosassesconensnseeees 


Direction ; noting also 
whether Horizontal, 
Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


Remarks. Observer. 


Ee, GEE, CE epee | 


900000 F 00500 H005E8 OHH FR50 076058054 4100N NER RO 50865980 908 J. MacDonald. 


It took a course due S. ;/This meteor, althoughiH. C. Criswick. 


the path, which was! not very , was 

short, appeared to be} exceedingly bright; 

a horizontal line. after breaking up, it 
was visible for about 
O'Ssec.; no noise was 
heard. 


H. S. Eaton. 


COHOSHO COSHH HS SESSSOSTH OST LH HOHTAEHSHSHOSESDloggoedegesHHeesseseSseseedhece W. H. Wood. 


Feil vertical POSH OCC Coote cc toHoaeGPocessecgesesseqace 


W. C. Nash. 


Sumilar to that of the P ccvccccesces P iscccccepeccvecccroscrecess eRecehessoceeesesdsceeseestdes Communitated 


F gh following. 


PIITTTITTITITL TTT Pir iti 2 rceccee ecoee From the Pole ~ star|Hissing 


‘Ta the last half of its! ? .......0... 
course shot out a 

thousand §= most bril- 

lant stars; diminished 

in size, and vanished at 

last, leaving a cloud 

shout it. 


uett a blaze of light} ?............ 


behind. 


1 s52. 


by R. P. Greg. 
sound like|Correspondent, 
downwards to due W.| quenching iron during) ‘ Lancaster 
From overhead down-| the passage of the} Guardian.’ 
wards, N.W. meteor ; two minutes 
later, a sound like the 
discharge of a heavy 
.|Appeared to descendi,,,,..... ccccccccccgcesscccos,/1808C Sparks, 


into the Irish Chan- 
nel, between St. Bees 
and the Isle of Man. 


? 


© ee tOheceesOseessseencesese ? TrUTTTT wesecncesaes 


Guardian.’ 


D 


D. Walker, M.D. 


vee(Ss) Correspond- 
ent,‘ Manchester 
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Position, or 


Place of : : 
Observation, | Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude 2 and 


Dec. 8] 8 15 p.m.|Hall........000+...j9iz8 varied; light/White, then |2 seconds....../From 10° to 15 
exceeded that blue. above the moon 
the moon. whence move 


8 8 15 p.m. York (Holgate)... Half the size of Bl. vccccereccccenccclesecccacccenencccs[sescneteseceesegnevess: 
cricket-ball 


8| 8 15 p.m.|Southport ......J|Almost as large asiBlne light; |? ...cccccsose(krom about the 


the moon; bright| colour pale Pole-star to alt 
as noon-day. . blue. tude 25° ar 30° 
a wittle W. ¢ 


8} 8 15 p.m.|Manchester .,....\Longest diameter|Pale blue .,....| 2 scocccccsssessJFOM & Point nes 


equal that of the the Pole-star t 
moon. the horizon, 
westerly. 


8! 8 15 p.m.|Liverpool.........,Like the moon as}..........s.00.0..{Rapid PIED Heerevssesceetsscnscnee 
seen at the time. 3 seconds. 


8 8 15 p.m. id. PYIYYYINTY TTC Blue light, like COURTS iciirrr iri rpeyetyyTTy 
lightning. 


8 8 16 p.m. Prestwich, Man- ? ssenseseceeseenrerees P ccrecccescccees 2 veveccccccccecs 2 cesccccevccccecccse: 
chester. 


8 8 18 p.m./Dundee ..,.......{One-third diameter|Bright white,|10 or 15 secs. |About the altitud 
of the moon. ike molten| . of Sirius or | 
metal. Orionis; abor 
the horizon a 
the time. 


8| 8 20 p.m,|St, Bees,Cumber-|Brilliant meteor or| ? .......:cs000..| ? sssssssrsseeeee(From. altitude 40 
land; 3 miles| shooting-star. due S. do 
inland. wards. 


8) 8 20 p.m.iCastletown, Isle|Considerable _fire-| ? ......ccesee0../Several secs.|Horizontally frou 


of Man. ball; lighted up remained S.W. toward 
the scene in a stationary. | N.E. 
very remarkable 


manner, 
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Direction ; noting also 
Appearance ; Train, ifany,| Length of | whether Horizontal, 


and its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


Observer. 


? SHOHTCO EEE ROODTEEEOHEROCRES Moon bright in a cloud- 


Fit a bright light OP secs 
ed less sky. 


large size, then fad 
with a few sparks as i 
going out, immediately 


Baker Edwards, 


ea elongated, 
brilliant bine, leaving 
behind 


Glowing red envelope ; SCHRDSSHHHHHH SEL CET OEHEOH AHHH OC HLEHHOHHSORDEDS 
ll ending i moonlight ; moon six 


very even and somewhat days old, 
| permanent. 
Parted into 7 or 8 frag-|?..... geesees Motion westerly ...,..... Hissing noise like L., Correspond- 


ments, like red - hot ent to‘ Manches- 


quenching iron ac- 
ter Guardian.’ 


companied the ap- 
ce. Two mi- 
nutes later, a sound 
d like the 


| gave three distinct 
flashes of light upon the 
ground and sky. 


Long tail showing all thel..............(Ran rather low and 
Prismatic colours. horizontally. 


COCKER coe Ron eeeronesenereneanE COCKHHRACOHPARQ HK EHASs 


ot Peveccenurteeseseeene Pe ecovcrecloneasensgsecees Moved N.E. to S.W. Correspondent to 
. ‘ Liverpool 
Mercury. 

Clare visible through ? sesesovesete ? COC ceeEDEOS RO HOSOOSSUHTO HS ececenecneseeeseces Cnneeseagegee R. P. Gre e 
closed shutters as if i 
lightened, 

A spearhead-like crescent|10° ......... Sailed slowly from E. to ‘Scotus,’ Corre- 
moon five days old, W., with a little dip spondent to 
wth a short shaft; towards the horizon. ¢ Manchester 
was followed by red Guardian.’ 


hind filmy clouds like the horizon. heard. 
a fash, The bolt or 
Meteor afterwards se 
rated into a num 
of small and brilliant 
The fireball was suddenly| ?..... sooeee-|Moved horizontally tilliMoon clouded at the Correspondent to 
arrested in its progress, it stopped and burst.} moment. ‘Mona Herald,’ 
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Position, 
Date.} Hour. | osition, or 


one Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
Azimuth. 
1861.! h m | — 
Dec. 8 8 20 p.m. Liverpool PODoerleeeoessarsasssacoecsenen Bluish e green eebeovccseetensers The spark epran; 
light. from a _iittk 
below Capella 
proceeded witl 


scintillations 

the Pole, the! 
inflamed, 

the head a 

Draco and be 

a came sudden 
extinguish 

8 8 23 p.m. Birkenhead (Sea- PTYTTITITITITITIVIITITT TILL LTT iii tii Darted down- Appeared 8° or 9 

combe). wards; not E. of Cassiopeia 

4 seconds. burst 35° to 40 


above the ho 
e rizon, some- 
where about 
N.N.W. by W. 
8| 8 25 p.m.|Stone,nearAyles-|Double of Venus ;|Red flush, then 5 seconds......|From 6 Cephei ¢ 
bury. 2 of a minute off a purple « Cygni (th 
arc. flush, and stars doubtful). 
then a blue 
flush of 
. light. 
8 8 25 p.m.|Silloth, Cumber-\Nearly size of full|Palish blue ...'5 or 6 seconds,|From altitude 50 
land. moon. rapid. in the Si ai 
appeared a litt 
to the N. by W. 


moonlight. seconds. due E. 


8 8 30 p.m. Ulverston. .....00. P ssvcccccccsccenvceces D seccvecsccocees P scevssccecssces 2 ccccetvecccnccseetet 


\ 8 30 p.m Dungannon, Ire-\Strong glare in| ? ......0......[Lasted a few/From altitude 30' 
H 

o abouts 30 Liverpool esses COCHAOOHE DOD COREE HEAR ESS/OCOCHOREEHORS See Tel eenenshhhneethSens PTT TT TT LT tes 

p.m. 


8 8 80 p.m. Wakefleld.seserss: As large as a man’s sCeeehoeeeebecsanaieeseesesseteesoeds Quite overhead; 
head. down the wes 

ern sky. Seemée 

to burst 50 yard 

off, 10 fet frou 

; the ground. 
8 8 30 p.m. Coatbridge, La- Brilliant OORccdrvcnee ? ees etececoosose Several secs. oe In the'S.W. sky . 
narkshire. 

8 8 40 p.m. Lancaster......... Large as the moon Red one OFOOSP egeleceraeeebinecosnee TTT TTT TTL Xe 


8] 8 45 p.m. Wakefield........./Light great enough Purplish ......| ? .es.seccssseee{Descended fron 
to render distant altitude 50°N. 
objects visible. to altitude 10 
. N.W. by W. 
8? sesscocoseoe) Manchester .,....|\Large a8 4 Of thel ? .cccsccccssssee| 2 cesscessceeene(Om turnings 58 
moon. the meteor 
ing perpendicu 
larly N.N.W. 


a ed 
aes 
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Direction ; noting also 


Appearance ; Train, ifany,| Length of | whether Horizontal, ; 
end its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or _ Remarks, Observer. 
Inclined. 


First a reddish spark ; in}......ssscsess-|scossssscsssecccerseseressses(SeVeral shooting-stars J.BakerEdwards, 

! combustion at the meri- and meteors this} Ph.D. 
dian; increased in in- night. 

| tensity to apparently a . 
large sheet of flame; 
extinguished suddenly. 


| - 


sosescsccces(A8Clined 22° towards'Sky hazy; small halo|\D, Walker, M.D. 


Light slackened at  burste| ? 
the horizon. about the moon. 


| ing, but explosion the 
most brilliant; frag- 
ments violet, 


Star-like, and very bril- 
| liant for two seconds, 
then burst, and con- 
tinned like a rocket, 
followed by coloured 


fragments. 

A blazing track followed 
it, and immediately 
following were many 
smaller globes or bulbs 
a fire; several bright 
r 


Large ball of fire with 


? ..seeeeeses(LnClined at a great angle Cloudy night, moon con-|W. Penn. 
to the horizon. | .cealed; attention 
caught by crimson 
flush like lurid light- 
ning. 


ssecseecenenene Descended slightly ......Scen in clear sky.........|Rev. F. Redford. 


covcccscocsesss(MCll Gown towards the) ,..........ccccccosccscsccsccftesessceccesecscveces 
earth. oo, 


? SUF oeseesses E. to W. POPSET OHHOOEOOOS!, ., eanenneceacesesecsneace eect toseceststgaenosges 


in the northern sky. visible. 


A tail 18 inches long C200 OO OOCCOSH ged, DPFEOL ALORS OHEOPOO HASHES HPSCOK HS CHDSHHHSH HHEEDEHHES SHR EHOHESHATISHESCSEEEDEOSH RSE BEEHOE 
| issued above, then 

_ Ceased, and issued at) 

, Me side, till bursting 

| with sparks, 


pu Ted balls left behind 2 Jcccccccccee 2 secccccccccccccesseoearcces COOH CHK EHEOS SrA REEOCOEOReonEe ? 
A tail followed, and stars|.....ccosccsees|Seke CO N.W. covsceeese/After walking 200 yards|\Communicated 


abont the latter portions; a loud noise was} byAlbertGreg. 
fell from it. heard like a gun. 
The light seemed uniform ? .............Appeared to move in a/No noise or explosion.../W. R. Milner. 
and ceased suddenly. straight line, but the 
movement was irre- 
gular. 


J no CeRvtoneasapenereceebneseane ? eseccecoeenn Fell vertical... cccosescress SHEHHCEOH POSTERS DODO HED EDEOEE Arthur Neild. 


Date. Hour. 


1861.;h m 
Dec. 8] ? ...00ee0e.{BOWwdon, Man-jNearly as large asLight blue ...|3 seconds ......\From a little N.W. 
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Position, or 
Altitude and 
; Azimuth. 


Place of 


Observation. Colour. 


Apparent Size. 


chester. the moon; of the zenith : 

brighter than described an ar< 
the sun. towards the W. 

8 ? eeeosevees bes Liverpool eeege Very brilliant, eveneseeseesesecs 20600080268 88086 At the altitude of 3 
giving out con- 
siderable g 

8] 2 ...ssecee0e-|Llandudno ....../Light exceeded that|Manycoloured|2 Or 3 seConds!........sececessssroces, 
of the moon, 
more like that 
the sun. 

8] ? .00.........(Settle, Yorkshire|At the fash, Ob-| ? .......ssccsoce| 2 coccsccccssseoe( Lt appeared to comn( 
server turned out of the moon 


B] ? ....ccse000.;Newcastle - on -|Very brilliant 2 cecveccceseees 9 OFG SOCONAS..| 2 .cccccsscssccceesece 
Tyne. meteor. 
8iIn the evenh- Cartmel, Lan- ? eGeeecceteod oeesessase P cccvoccccecesces P cevcccccccccccs ? ceccccsesecccccesecs 
ing. caster. 
8] ? ...cceesee-/Douglas, Isle ofjLike full moon let|Startlingly [Visible 10 {....sscccscccessesssene 
Man. loose in the sky.} palecolour.| secon 
before it 
burst. 
8 ? Coseseseeses Langdale eeneStene ? eesete eee 6 2 cccvcceccccnses ? SSeeessdegesses Disappeared behin 
woods N.W. 
B] 2 .cccersccess Holcombe  Hill,| ? ..cccccseseeees covcce| 2 cocccvccesseses| 2 seccccsecsecces| Disappeared behini 
Bury. a cloud near th 
; horizon. 
B 2 scscccsceecs Islington, Lon-|Larger and brighter}. seetdccccocccscccfeccscsscccscscccesikTOM altitade 50' 
don. than the largest or 45° W. 
star. 
8 COeeenooserses Twickenham eee Most brilliant ? oneeeeobeessece ? Conver oSDedece From the Pole-sta 


meteor; eclipsed 
the light of the 
moon. 

8/10 24 p.m.Greenwich ..,...j=drd mag.# ....(/Blue  ........./Half'a second..|Across y Aurigze is 


the direction o 

the Pleiades. 
8110 45 p.m./Birkenhead(Sea-|Meteors and shoot-|.............-ssssJocessseereorseese BetweenUrsa Majo 
to combe),. ing- and Orion, S.E. 

ll 5 pm. 

9/5 15 p.m.|Glasgow .o....00./Fime MeteOrercess...| 2 socssccereeees(9 SeCONndS.......1n the S.W. sky .. 
9| 5 30 p.m./Hawkhurst, Kent/Brighter than Ist! ? ........0...00(2¢ Or 3 secs.;\Across £8 Urs 
mag.*; large and slow motion.| Minoris; extinc! 
bright. meteor. halfway bet weer 


B Urse Minoris 
and 2 Urs Ma. 
joris. 

POYYYTELIVIT ITT TTT l second eecnes Appeared from 
behind a cloud, 
moving paralle] 
to the horizon. 


9 9 35 p-m./Greenwich esooee (Samal SOddeseeteceses 


a 
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‘pearance; Train, if any, 
and its Daration. 


Direction st noting also 
Length of | whether Horizon 
Path. Perpendicular, or Remarks. Observer. 
Inclined. 


P sccccccccces 2 seccccccccccscecossocccccesth rushing sound heard. 2 
during the passage. 


ill 
A i 
te 


s]ecoveevedercnes Moved S.E. to N.W. Ceeloccvedecenenecscaeeeseeresones Correspondent to 

‘ Liverpool 

Mercury.’ 

SOOHHSHSOSHTOH SHEESH CHaDAEREOE Clear night aeeteConecvecce T. S. G., Corre- 
spondent to 
‘ Manchester 
Guardian.’ 

? P cevcvecceccccncccscecsecens Sky free from clouds ...| W.H. Cockshott. 


Fras 


3 tail formed 
consecutive bulbs 


of fire SOGcotessacecae 


ES*a 


7 — —~ 
aus 

° 

: 


edonesececocesece PD cccccevcccce 2 recccccwecccccdccscecesesce Many shooting-stars Correspondent 
seen this evening at} to ‘ Northern 
Newcastle. Advertiser,’ R. 

Hawthorn. 

2 cvcceccccces 2 ccccccccccnesccescotcoeces Report very loud ; Communicated 

alarmed the inhabit-| by Albert Greg. 
ants. 

Burst in sparks like Bl cocccrcccncgnn| Soe ooeeoecccccvcscesesceestnes People greatly alarmed; Samuel Simpson. 

rocket, no noise heard. 


3 


 cnbonnee Seek seaeseoeseassasee 


? oe 2 COOCCEOHEORHS ODES EE EOOOHHES conDeeeneHsSESeasseSeseansece John Richardson. 


© StS eeO eS EOHROenetocesaooeseene eeeeRetesea 


Like six oF seven falling’ ? PUT TTTTTT TTT They fell vertically CRhevelesecoraasensognsedeesanececggs J. W. Wraith. 
stars. 


40° PUTTY TITT) DL By memory, at fameJames Foote. 


Changeable in colour, 
spot following day. 


. (Look a north-westerly|. SCOCEPSHSECRO KAKO HLRESOOTE SEEDS E. G. P., Corre- 
direction. spondent to 
* Manchester 

Guardian.’ 


Train SecBaseeeococaceraseceoe i ee eecce Code fe POCOSOOS a See STTOROOSAS HHO SH DI SOSESEREEHOHTERH ECHO EEEOHEHLES W. C. Nash. 


POO SOOO SOS ed ee EEE Eee RODE DaltOOsceRedrecssesoratecaceneese More fell here at this'D. Walker, M.D. 
time than at the 
highest time of last 
August or November. 
> ccccvecccecs 2 senevetecsccccsececne ecereclecsces eoenes COO rEeedereesccses Communicated 
by R. P. Greg. 


P) 
° Seveesens CHeconcneat Pes eseras 


Disappeared without OXe} cccccccccccvesté if from Cassiopeia .. Selocea sed Seseeeennenelsshtesesee J.F. W. Herschel. 


plosion. 


10° .rssoveee Parallel to the horizon...|Rather cloudy —«........|J. MacDonald. 


eee 
be LAI IIIIS ISS TTT Titi i TY) 
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Place of | Position, or 


Date.| Hour. : Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
| Observation. ; s zimuth, 

1861.} h m s hms | | 

Dec. 9} 9 40 ‘p.m. (Greenwich ovvoes| = 2nd MAH .....-|BIMC seororeee/ soconds ... Fell from the 


neighbourhood 
of Orion toward 
the W., movin; 
over 20° of 
r 
Blue .seesseee(l SECONG ..... Actos a Urs 
Majoris. 
Dull or smoky|Less than {Appeared near f 
blue. 1 second. Urs Minoris; 
disappeared neat 
. a2 Draconis. 
Bright blue ...|Nearly 2 secs. |Appeared azimuth 
40°, altitude 20° 


910 50 p.m.'Ibid.  ............, = 2nd mag.% ...... 
10 


‘Weston - super -|=2nd mag.#, « 


9 45 p.m.: 
Mare. Ursx Majoris. 


10,10 30 p.m.? Ibid.  .essseeseeee] = Capella....ssseree 


. of W. 

1]/ 9 12 vmltoya Observa.| = Ist mag.#....,....,Blue  ...... ...{1 to 2 seconds! From « Aurige toa 
tory, Green- point a few de 
wich. grees below the 

moon. 

L111 11 p.m. Ibid.  ......0.....] 2nd mage ...... Blue ........./1 second ......,From a point a few 

degrees above « 
Orionis to y Ori- 
onis. 

1/11 23 p.m.'Ibid. .......5.0..,=22nd mag.# .....|Bluish white...j/1 second ....../Fell | perpendicu- 

larly from § Ge- 
minorum towards 
horizon. 

LYL1 28 p.mJIbid.  ..,...000)= 3rd mag.* .,.,..| White ....c000 1 second ...... From % Tauri to- 


. wards « Tauri. | 
Smoky blue...|Less than Appeared by (2- 


13)10 0 p.m.| Weston - super -|= 8 Aurigz......... 
M 1 second. pella. 


are. 


18/11 37 p.m.|Birkenhead (Sea-|=1st mag. ....../Bluish .........,3$ seconds .../Centre immediately’ 
combe). below f Persei. | 
23; 7 O p.m.j/Royal Observa-'= 2nd mag.# ...... White ........./1 second ....../From the direction 
tory, Green- of Cassiopeia to' 
wich. « Pia Ma- i 


24) 7 O p.m.jLondon .........|Mostly 2nd and|White and |More swift Chiefly near the 


to4 a.m. - 3rd mag. None| yellow; after mid-| radiant before 
a 30 large as Venus.| steady night than, midnight, after. 
lights. before; mo-| wards in 
° derate. quarters. 
24 9 0 p.m. Woodford Coceece Shooting-stars...... ? eeeoeabecesacns ? @ucecesce Obbece In the S. qocceenecere 
2410 to 11 |Hitchen .........'Small stars .........] 2 scoccscsecceees P cescsesevesece LN OFiOM eoeseessee 
| p.m. 

24'11 38 34 {Deal ......... »».| =@ Andromeds: ...| White ..........2 seconds...... From near 0 0 
p-m. below « Andro- 


medz. 
25,9 O p.m./Royal Observa.|=2nd mag.+ .... 1 to 2 seconds:Shot in a northerly 


tory, Green- direction 
wich. tween « and p 
Geminorum. 
2511 45 46 [Deal  ...cccece..., Between @« and 2 Blue ......... 1 second ,..... Between « Cygni, 


Cygni. 
below « Cygti. 


p-m. 
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Direction ; noting also 


Appearance ; Train, if any, Length of | whether Horizontal : 
and its Duration. | Path. ° Perpendicular, or Remarks. Observer. 


Inclined. 
———— | » 1 . rd iy ) 
None @ovccee pceesocnes Cogeoece 20° eavegenns Taclined eoeepeescedes A Wesseipheedebstisenssseeald vay. Donald. 
WIVEDRSIDY 


| C4 L nas: 
| | Jo | . 
Train Goeeveeseneeeeeesseseoas 5° ceecceccese N. to S., inclined eeeace scontececccorcccccccanececcees W. C. Nash. 


t 
Tailless ; light alternated aeeeeeaecos COHP COO POTEEHESEHHOCHOH EGER a RESO. As if a rapidly reyolving W. H. Wood. 
_ tn times a second. light. 


| 
TailNeSS .cssecveeccecoveeees(B°ssesecseees. Slightly inclined N. offThe only two meteor 
e 8C£N ; night fair. 


Train Scoseeeesess SSvesegeense 40° eeeenvesse E. to W. SPEGSSH HS PERteeeees A fine MELEOL ..serccecces W. C. Nash, 


E. to W., inclined ......|Generally cloudy.........|Id. 


te 8° SOC ceceee 


Coteereseaa cesccecevaccccvcceses'D wesecentonss Perpendicular Seveneegeees Very C1OUDY....0cceveceees Id. 


Ketasettetenacaceecesseeseecenss E. to W., horizontally...| Very cloudy........0......([d. 
Tailless ; decreased po seceeececees W. to E., due............,Nighé unfavourable......|W. H. Wood. 
rapidly until lost to 


sight. 
Very small train .........0.. 16° to 18°:Horizcntal from E.toW.'No other visible for 30|D. Walker, M.D. 
minutes. 


lseeeseaeeersceeoeene ercecseseees 20° vecbecntstnstasenesee tecceossseccccecscocerscoesens| We O, Nash. 


F £0 40°,|.corcrercsscorscncesccevece «20 to 30 per hour at/A. S. Herschel. 
very va- 10 p.m.; fewer after- 


rious. | wards, . 


Some left trains; courses 
itraight. 


ssoscsosssses (Several shooting-stars|/John Hill. 


? 
within a short 


SES ETSOSRHOSSHOCRHOTEEHS SG 2 secvectesces @ @pbseeeoeeegens 
7 period. 
several small shooting-|............00. General direction from......cccccsccsssssees oevceeees| We Penn. 
stars without tails. Bellatrix to « Ori- 
onis. 
a track lasting about PYYTOTETTITITILICTTIL LI LITTTILTT TTL TITETITI STEEL ELETLI Ti Lerrrerirrrereriren Herbert M°Leod. 
i second. 


i cevscvccecssccess loses beescecenes Almost horizontally, S.]......s.ssssccssscessseenseeee| We Cy Nash. 
to N. 


ceeesosen Ceecenoncscavecceczece About 2° eee Straight COWT .o0..scccees COSCO EOE SEEOSE COR ree OSEeosege Herbert M‘Leod. 
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Placa of | Position, o 
Date.| Hour. Observation. Apparent Size, Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
hm s 
Dec. 26 1l 27 23 Deal orscccoorreces =y Draconis veeene White seeccecse|L SOCONG cases. An 
& and & Dracot! 
disappeared bi 
tween 7 and | 
Draconis. 
p.m./Belfast Lough...| <= lst magviteccseeeee/YEllow «...../2 seconds....../18° above the hi 
rizon, near | 
Auriger. | 
P.M.|[bid,  .sccoscvecee| 1 WiC size Of Venus Yellow  ....../64 seconds «.. Centre at B Dr 
conis. 


pm. Weston « super -|=Rigel ............/Bright blue ...|Near 2seconds/At appearance b 


tween f end 
Draconis. 
p.m. Ibid, OOD anetdeceus = Sirius SCRCHdeesven Bright blue eee 2 seconds...... Near dX Leonis..:. 
P-m.|[bid,  .sseceees .»(€ Urses Majoris {Very dark ...|Less than /|Between § and 


(foot). 1 second. Draconis. 


P-M.|Ibid.  ..ssecerere (Larger than Sirius|Very bright |Nearly 3 secs. |Near { Cygni .... 
and less than} blue. 
enus. 


a.m.|Birkenhead (Sea-|= Venus ........0...,Yelow «.+..(3f seconds ...|Centre 2°  beld 
combe). Aldebaran. 


p.m.|[bid.  seesssscoves] = PIOCYON ....00...|Bluish ...0.0...(12 second .../Centre at halfwi 
(y Orionis ai 
Aldebaran). 
pm. Ibid. Genesee scesee = Ist mag. Hevececnns Bluish 0206020000 + second oen0a6 Centre almost hal 
way (« Orion 
and yGeminorutl 
11] 7 5 p.m.jEuston Square, (BrighterthanVenus|More yellow\Slow move-|Appeared below tl 
London. than Venus,| ment. moon;  disé} 
in strong ed 3° abo 
contrast. on. 
11/About7p.m./Edgware Road,|Considerably larger|Similar to |SlOW...csccoccoclseccvossensvensceess ' 
Kilburn. than Venus. Venus. 
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Direction ; noting also 
Length of | whether Horizontal, 
Path. Perpendicular, or 

Inclined. 


Appearance ; Train, if any, 


and its Duration. Observer. 


Very slight train, scarcely SOHOS SEH COH HSA TCHHSSEHOESED SEHSSSHOSEES AERTS] CEH S HEH EESHHEHoseEEHCeRaeEEees Herbert M*Leod. 


ailless FOUFOHDEHOOSR DESEO RE D. Walker, M.D. 


12° COeebeace Almost horizontal SMHoooloedseretORSSodteseboseteocnesdan 


' ending the whole!]5 Id. 
{| time of flight; some- 

| What radiated in ap- 

_ pearance. 

ailless Id. 


. perp 
allless SCOhooelOBneseceeagaesSeicevecseesean ..{Lnclined (moet) west Near 6] Cygni. 8b Sesees 
side of perpendicular, 


let fall from its ap- 


pearance. 
sesccscoevsoees(Path parallel to 3 and yOver % Cygni. Therejfd. 
Cygni, from the} was an interval o 


ite tail 16° long ; dis-|. 
appeared nearly simul- 


taneously with meteor. former towards the| three seconds of time 
latter. between this and 
another meteor. They 


m from = th 
h of Draco. 


and y» Cygni; de- 
creased before dis- 


the night; such was 
the case on the 28th, 
29th, and 30th. 

evens 13° COde scone To right ; 45° from ho-i. Phe reedeereceneecescedneouces D. Walker, M.D. 
rizontal ; down. 


train . eovcese Poeeendese 10° deveceresi a0 right; 30° from ver- PTTTTTTITL TTT Tr itt Id. 
tical ; down. 
Odevesbetesseeeos 18° Ceeototec Vertical ; down Feber eclcasoccs SEEK EHTEHEET a vebscsnces Id. 


_ surrounded] ? .. The latter half of the|\Observing Venus and/W. R. Birt 
by sparks; short evan- path appeared curved.| the moon; clear 
| event tail of flam evening. 


of a golden huel..........0..jAm inclined direction]............ssssssseeee soeeese (Ce Herb. Bright. 
emanated laterally from from beneath the 
the head of tha me- moon. 


it in its descent, which 
Was particularly slow. 
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Place of 


Date. ; Hour. Observation Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. 
1862.;h m 
Jan. ll 9 43 pm. Weston bad super -' == Sirius 00008888202 Vivid blue - eee ? OCRAeecnsggoenene 
are. 


1) ll 48 p.m. Ibid, Oneccenvcnor = Jupiter Steceoeor Bright yellow 3 seconds, 


slow motion. 
12} 0 1 am.|Ibid. .......00...,=& (foot) of UrsajA very dark/Less than 
Major. colour. 1 second. 


23 9 0 p.m. Ibid, Seavccccvers == Capella.........00 Rigel @caeneres 2 seconds...... 


2319 0 p.m.|Ibid. .....c.s000 = Capella.........00. hetauteto 1} second...... 


23| 9 14 p.m.|[bid.  ............, = 3rd Mage ...... smoky blue ...|Rapid ; $ sec. 

23} 9 21 p.m.|[bid.  ....cseveees = 3rd mag. ....... Smoky blue.../Slow ; 1 sec. 

23/11 14 p.m.|Islington, Lon-|=3rd mag.+ ...... YELOW — o..00./8 SECONA cores. 
don, 

23/11 29 p.m. Ibid. ........0065 = Ist mag.*......... White ...... ooslt SECON ...05, 


24| 8 20 p.m.|/Weston - super -|=3rd mag.* ...... Smoky blue...|Fast; } sec.... 
Mare. 

24,9 28 p.m.jIbid, .00.,.00c005, = ord mag.* ...... Smoky blue...'Fast ; 4 sec.... 

24| 9 28 p.m.j[bid. ........00., = 3rd mag.# ......,Smoky blue.../Fast; $ sec.... 


25/12 15 am.J[ Did.  .....005000-/ 2Dd MAQH vooee. (Bright blue...) Moderate ; 
$ second. 


25/11 22 p.m.|Birkenhead (Sea-'= Regulus ........./Bluish ....0..../$ SECON css. 


° 
rs) 
3 


25/11 22} p.m.l[slington, Lon-'=3°5 mag. ...... Yellow ...... } second w..... 
on. 

25)1] 25 p.m.[bid.  ..........6 = Ist mag.*,,....... | White ls second ... 

25/11 47 p.m. Weston - super --=3rd mag.* ....../Dull blue......'§ second ...... 
are. 


Position, or 
Altitude and 
Azimuth. 


Appeared near 
Bootis; disap- 
peared 4° abov 
« Pegasi. 


Appeared near 
Bootis;  disap- 
peared near y 


Bootis. 


Appeared at « Dra 
conis;  disap- 
peared at y Dr 
conis, 


‘Appeared very nes 


Rigel; disappeare 
near y Eridani. | 
Appeared very nea 
Rigel. | 
Appeared near Pro 
cyon. 


Appeared near { 
Cassiopeia. 
From a star 
following w Dra 
conis to « Dra 


conis. ; 

From $ (8, 7) Tn 
anguli toward 
¢ Pp iscium. 

Appeared midwa; 
x and « Dra 
conis; disap- 
peared near { 
Draconis. 

Same track 2% 
last. 


4 


Appeared near | 
Draconis; passe! 
over 6 Urse Mi 
noris as far 8 
the feet. 

Centre 10° belov 
Regulus. 

From } (r, v) At 
dromeda toward 
p Andromede. 

From § Andro 
medee toward! 

» Andromede. 


Appeared near | 


Bootis; disappear 
ed near 6 Bootis. 


i 
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t t Leneth of Direction ; noting also 

Appearance ; Train, if any ngth of | whether Horizontal, 

and its Duration. | Path. Perpendicular, or Remarks. Observer. 
nclined. 


S eevesseee ePoevecsoeeoeseresese P cesvcccscces Path th nearly. perpendicu-|. CHEECH HTLeEDEOCKeEESHESLERESHSHE W. H. Wood.. 
| | lar to the horizon. 


2 seccenvevece Serpentine path ; very'.. sasdccesnescesenssnscsseness Id. 
surprising... . 


{ 
> 
" OOORee renee orggsespEGeeseBOote 
| 
I 


Tailess COCT SCE ROCESS HOES SES FEPDASH OR HOOT ES snc H HGH TH EE TCOCEREHESOEDOEHAES SEHOEEOEOERRSDOOOHEROEEOREOHE? Id. 


a eevee i CODECOCEO HOUSED aceneneereserovesenueaseeenene Auroral glare ; N.W. by Id. 


Faint tail 3° long followed].....ssscccsoos|sssseccsccsesssceeee beveceeees Rapid lightning from|ld. 
"the meteor. N.W. by N. 
NO tail; intermittent {10° ........./Inclined 50° southwardi...... coereceonccesectecracese{ Oe 


svsees rsencceseescnvenecetneces|O cessegresees Along the Via lactea,|Thunder. and lightning)!d. 
northwards. at 3 a. roe Jan. 24th. 
No track left; no sparks.s.(11° .cescscsclesesess seseecescconecesesecese soccccscscecssececeveccesseeesiAe Se Herschel. 


> i me 2 


No track left ; no sparks. TT) 7° SOSSHEHHO[SCHORSHT SHH ESHTEHHOHSHHHHEEHH OHI gg es eOHoHHEEREOHSHUTSEREHECHLES Id. 


\0 track left ; no sparks... ? S COOPER eeeeHalrseseeeReradnssonscceeegeesens Radiant between « ana'W. H. Wood. 
« Draconis. 


sina no sparks... PITITITITTIVITITIL TTT LLLITITITTiiririliiririirtiiiiiiiiiitii iii Id. 


nota no sparks eesece 12° cctsveree Parallel to horizon, E. SOTROHOHPLSH SEE RG HEE ESHLEDHECHELE Id. 
to W. 


Xo track left ; sparks OT sovesstecdecrafverecececscecscnsscecseccesseslssvesscessenscenessersesessoee (Ee 
nebulons radiations from 
posterior hemisphere, 
_ like a semi-corona. 


No track left Ovpesaeedsbdeae OdSoosees To right j 35° from vér-). Covet ereHesistenescedneneee D. Walker, M.D. 
‘ | tical; down. 
0 track left ; some sparks 3? eens _- ote stotes CORO COH Les le eeeE ROKER TE HERETERR SELES OECES A. Ss. Herschel. 


No track left ; no sparks. oo POUYEUUCEOOCTIIT ITI A. Ss. Herschel. 


6°. BOOS eee 


_ ee me 
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Position, or 
Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
Azimuth. 


Place of 
Observation. 


Date.| Hour. 


-| bh m 
Jan, 25/11 49 p.m. {alington, Lon.) = 2°5 mag.*,,...,...|Faint yellow...|0°9 second ...[From 1° N. 
On. 


& to A Cassi 
peize. 
25)11 55 p.m.) Weston - super -/=3rd mag.* ....,.|Dull blue......i¢ second .,....|Disappeared neat 
Mare. Bootis. 
25111 56} p.m. Islington, Lon-/=0°4 mag.* .,.,..|White, bril-|1°7 second ...|From a star 2}° | 
don. liant, then of w# Draconi 
red. 2° beyond o Dr 
conis, 
25/11 57} p.m.iIbid. .............=3rd mag.* ...,..{Colourless ...|0°7 second ... From y to Ca 
siopeiz 
25|12 0 p.m.|Birkenhead(Sea-|=£ Leonis .........|Bluish ......... 4 second ......|Disappeared 2 
combe). below a ili 


Virgin. # and 


26; 0 24 am. Weston - super -)== 2nd mag.* .,..../Blue —....00000|SlOW; § SECONA]....00... 000 
are. 


26) 0 30 a.m.jIbid.  ......0...4 4th mag.* ......|Very © dark {2 second ......Appeared at wi 


blae. foot of U1 
Major. 
260 35 am. [bid.  ............ = 2nd mag.* ...... Blue ...ses00s19 Second ...... From. & Urse M 
joris to # Dracon 
26, 6 10 p.m.|Birkenhead (Sea-| <2 Capella............|Bluish .........|$ S€COBd ...... Centre 2° bel 
combe),. and 8° E. of 
Persei. 
26/11 443 p.m.jIslington, Lon-|=0°6 mag.’*.,.......|Yellowish......(0°8 seoond ...J1° S. of « Di 
don. con{is to 1° S. 
@ Draconis, a 
two-thirds as | 
again. 
27/11 24 p.m.JIbid.  scorcocsees-/ 4th mag.* ......;\Orange colour} 0°5 second .../From 4 («, y) G 
siopeiz. 
27/11 25h p.m.|[bid.  .......0c000| = Let mOg.™....,000.{XELOW —oroaee 0°5S second ..\Centre 1° prece 
ing @ Persei. 
28/11 3 p.m.jStone, near |Tolerably large; [White light ,,./2} seconds ...jFrom 2° preet 
Aylesbury. = 3rd mag.* ing w Cephei 
+ (¢, x) Cass 


peisz ; 1° nea 
to the latter. 
28|11 4}$p.m. Uslington, Lon-|=0°8 mag.’*.,.,,..,.|Yellowish,,..../1°3 second ,../From 1° bebi 


don. + (B, +) Cass 
peize to 1° pi 
ceding w Cass 
peire. 
29| 7 22 p.m.|Birkenhead (Sea-] — 1st mag,*.........{;Whitish ......|§ second ,.,,..|From } (« and 
combe). Urse Maijoris. 
?}7 O p.m.)Kilburn,London.|=Venus at maxi-|White .........|Very slow mo-|From beneath t 
mum. tion. moon. 
Feb. 2) 8 15 p.m./Burslem .........|Large blue light .../Blue eccsseee/Travelling —r.cscssserereveeerees 
slowly; 4 
minute. 
2} 8 20 p.m.|Birkenhead(Sea-|<= Rigel ............ Blue ..0...02./2} seconds .../From 2° above t 
combe). belt of Orion 


about 15° abo 
Sirius. 
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Length of Direction i. noting also 

of | whether Horizontal 

Path. Perpendicular, or ’ Remarks. Observer. 
Inclined. 


pe track left OTOH HE SEHADSEES|HCOESOOEHSOTE DH eenr erage negEnenerseeeenS OOOOH eeeEePaSoceEDeessesegcscrseeos W. H. Wood. 


gprduafly, No track 
eR; no sparks. 
Ne track left ; sparkled eos 8°, oscvecsces COHCOHE HH REP OCE HELEN ODE TEDEelecenegeneEnerDeseneesacunesens Id. 


No track left SOS eo evaveesders 18° or 20° To left ; 7° or g° from SROHEH OSE HHRSOSHTSVESHSS ED TOSS D. Walker, M.D. 
vertical ; down. 
Right or “of” side OF). coccvescevers PTUTVTIISIII YI a y W. H. Wood. 
creunference ; hary. 


Vo track left ; no sparks... 3° scvocesece WwW. to E., horizontal DEDTCCOHOHSODe een sdecsesescggseee Id. 
| 


Mo track left ; no sparks... 2 COR COO ES DOOS eee cee enCOHESOSEEOHHERO ERE LElESEH EH HMHHEHSSEREOPOSR OLE LETES Id. 
Ke track left conoegetenecese 12° eopesceer To left ; horizontal...... rTxT IT liirririeiiririi ry) D. Walker, M.D. 


Se track left ; sparkled eae 9°. ..ccnccoees PYYITTITITITTITICII TIL TITt  eeri A. Ss. Herschel. 


No track left ; no sparks... 8°, .cccccecces Parallel to y, & Cassio- Clear night OCC ooesncrseges Id. 


is. 
Uperkled; no track left ...|7°....cesesees Directed from s Persei...iOnly two shooting-stars/Id. 
; from 10 to 11 p.m. 


MeL TTY TTT TTT Titi ii 20° PCOS OSHODOLESS a SORE eH HEE EHH ESOUOHEEEHOTECSOOE RS HHEE HOSE REESE BSEDCERLE W. Penn. 


No track left; sparkled ;|11° To left ; 20° from hori-|Fine passing clouds......|A. 8. Herschel 
® r) Copverece - & ou eeeeore e ers e 

lest downwards, and zontal ; down. 

| Lower at last, 

| 


No track left ..eccscsscsoee[B°ccscceoses.o(TO left ; horizontal.....l...sceccceeee acecccscscccceces{I. Walker, M.D. 
Attain of golden sparks|.......s.00...{[nclined downwards tol............ss000 ssesseeseee(Co H. Bright. 
the nucleus. left. ° 

‘wall balls like stars ceeeeeneegsesee Ss. to N. PYETYITEST EXE IIS IIIT ITTY TT Ti Pri CeneBsoscageecs Correspondent tc 
ung from it in a track ‘ Manchester 
bke fire. Guardian.’ 

al train and sparks) ..,..-cccccese.|1 0 left; 30° from hori-,.... beescecesecscscceccovenss D. Walker, M.D. 
‘companied the head. zontal; down. 
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Position, or 


Date.| Hour. one Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and | 
° Azimuth. 
1862./ h m 
Feb. 2) 8 20 p. Tarporley, Che- Lighted sky and|White; after seconds......\From nearly S, 
shire, andscape like a bursting a little E. a 
flash of light- purple wrap- Pleiades to nes 
ning. ped in white,|. Gemini. 


then red. 


2} 8 20 p.m.iLiverpool ......| == 1st mag.s, then aiThe globe was'.............0.0jkiret appeared ; 

large globe. of a bluish a first magnito 

colour. etar in the regio 
of Orion. 

Observatory, |Not as large as the\Changed _to Visible 3secs. ;|From W.S.W., ju 

Beeston. moon, but ap-| blue and slow motion. above Vents; 


2} 8 21 p.m. 


proaching to it;| pink and then burst bt 
much brighter. | green. hind a cloud an 
quickly diss} 


pea. 
.|Newark ........|About as big as the|Whitish colour|2 seconds _ ...|Directly toward 
the moon; burt 
ina cloud ten t 
twelve diamete! 


ning. 
off the moon. 
2 oeoeneonesegnns Sheffield CBO CREST r eC08 POPCHKE ESO RS EH DHS TOSHTSHLEHEOH RSE LS conenseareronaersn Exploded S. We 
altitude 32°; 
altitude 30°. 


[bid. O0Seseneeere 10 or ll inches Bright amber.. 6 BECONS. 0420. PYYVIITI Ti 


eter. 
2 esesseseogenete Mold, Flintshire It looked to a etar'. 2G eeeeSeseeSeaeges Moving slow! E. S. E. ; altitade 
as a football to a 50°. 
marble. 


2 boeeeSenoneretse Newtown eeseee mone-fourth of th ? oeseeeeseagsede Not more than Probably kindle 
Qor3secs.| due &5.; first 


moon. 

- seen N.E.; alti 
tude 45°; be 
came extinct 
N.E. by N. 

ZI). seccevvecceces Worlow eeeagesee ? eevecetsaesaseetetetane ? ede desacnseve D ccovcscczecce Ge “6 Probably S.S. 
to N.N.W.” 
(H. C. 8S.) 
2 ssesesvereceees bastbourne OOtees =half size of full Colour of COOPOR DEE OheeEe ee Halfway betwee 
-| moon. moon, pale _| the Pole-star an 
yellow, the horizon. 
2} 9 15% p.m. Birkenbend (Sea- Twice as bright as) White ......... 2 seconds,.....\From « to # Dri 
| Venus. conis. 
"0 23 p.m. ioe cetcecsecece Jupiter.......c.cs.00 Blue — .sesseese 14 second .../From 3° N. of 
Lo. Virginis. 
ako 25 p.m. Ibid. ssseseseeees Capella.........e00... Pale blue ...... 2 second ..... Icentre 4 (Cor Ci 
roli and » Urs 
Majoris). 
ee anes 


* 
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| | Direction ; noting also 
Appearance ; Train, ifany,' Length of , whether Horizontal, Observer 
aad its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or ° 
Inclined. 
iFirst white, then barsti eeesssesdouccas Nearly horizontal - 260 ove An uninterrapted view.. W. Vicars. 


. like a rocket; it took 
' a purple hue with 
| white light ; then red ; 

in which state it disap- 


many stars and 8 30° eoncceses S.W. to N.E., obliquely OODLE Code reeDedearesecrensonetesHeOuoedecengzeacte 
» Ja its track of various towards the earth. 
colours. , 
Head with a  tolerably|...............,Downward, at 45° toj[llaminated the ground|W. Brown; P. 
defined edge; circular ; the horizon. so as to see quite} Parr. 
long white track ; visib small objects. 
20 to 25 seconds. 


Perfectly round; very 
litde train; vanished 
quietly. 


| 
Cirealar; luminous track ;|.,.....000000-./At 45° downward ......|Moved along among A. H. Allcock. 
| lasted half a minute. belts of clouds. 


? .csvvcoseoes/Mell almost vertically .../Thin strata ‘of fleecy 
clouds. 


Appeared to explode twice]........csc000.|SeE> tO N.W.3 Es to W.),,,..csccesscosssssvsscssccnee(Communicated 

| byH. C. Sorby, 
Measrs. Roberts, 

Mappin, and 

Watson. 

j erfectly round H barst oopeseoesetoses From altitude 40° E. 3 SOCOSHTESEOSHHH SHH LERELEEEEHSE W. P. W. Bux- 

| Suddenly, moved 40° N.W. ton; Mr. 

I ; . Furniss. 

Bmitted stars, and left COencesPeeoesse Horizontal POAHHSHCATECHKSieeennedeRHUHESASRHTCESCRRSHETDE Correspondent 

| large track of sparks. to Carnarvon 

{ ° Paper. 

Head shaped, en- seevesteOeecece In an oblique direction COG an eePO REET EHOCRKER SESE HCOHES R. Owen. 

| Greled by ery towards the north 


W. of N. 
After shootin across the esecestsOncenes N. to N.W., downwards eecaes TYYILISY ILI John Hall, jun. 
sky and disappearing, 
forth again and 


Orange - red train with]..........c0ce,10 left; 45° from hori-|Slight curve in the di-[D. Walker, M.D. 
. parks; one second. zontal; down. rection. 
‘0 Wack left veseseces COrseae 6°. cccccvccccs Vertical ry down Sehoceeselscccce 0000 OO SROO HS CRHSSCOEECD SEs Id. 


No track left SOC c see serooave 12° sescecees' To left ; 45° from hori- SeeseehesssbeggceessOnegeeaser Id. 
zontal; down. 


862, E 
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Position, or 


Place of : : 
= Hour Observation. | 4Pparent Size. Colour. Altitude and 
1862.; h m 
Feb. 2/10 54 p.m.|Birkenhead(Sea-|=Castor............. White ......... dsecond ....../From y to s Ursa 
combe). Majoris. 
211 11 p.m.lIbid. ...... ssoeee'== Cor Caroli ...... White ......... Centre 4 (Cor Ca 
roli and Arc- 
. turus), 2° higher 
2/11 30 p.m.l[ bid.  ...ccscseses| = Cor Caroli ...... White ...... Centre } (6 Leoni 
’ and « Coma 
Berenicis). 
3} 9 O p.m. Kilmarnock, Quarter diameter off White ......00. Appeared close ti 
Glasgow. moon, or 3 Pollux; disap 
Venus at maxi- peared close 
mum. Aldebaran. 
. 4i1 46 p.m. Weston had super bal =z Capella.....ssccees Bright blue ees ppeared neat | 
| : Mare. Cassiopeiz. 
911 41 p.m. Birkenhead (Sea-| = Jupiter............{Blue — ..seoeee- Centre 2° below | 
combe). Urase Majoris. 
1911 32 p.milIbid.  ......ccc00. = AXCtUFUS .....e00: White .........;¢ second ......\Centre between 
Arcturus and 
Mire. 
18| 8 37 p.m./Greenwich ......)=3rd mag.# ...... Blue_.........|1 second ......|From direction 0 
Capella; disap 
peared near | 
Arietis. | 
18} 9 12 p.m.|Ibid.  ........0...| = OF MAG.# ...60-/BlUe  ...eeeee, Nearly 1 sec. From 2 Tanri acre 
« Orionis. 
18/11 12 p.m.[slington, Lon-|=y Cassiopeiz ...|White ..,....../0°6 second .../4 ¢ Cassiopeix, 
don. . 
to 7 (x) n) 
19] 0 23 a.m./Birkenhead(Sea-/Twice diameter of/Yellow. ......|# second ...... From 1}° to righ 
combe). Jupiter. of » Draconis 
Yellow ......10°2 second .../Centre $ (y Cephe 


| 32 p-m. Islington, Lon-|=4th mage seers, 
on. 


19 ll 50 p.m. Ibid. secevcetesce = Sirius sesevesesans White CROCCO LES 13 second eee 


Aurige) 0 
: (@ ray Aw 


- rigze. 
1912 10 pm.Ibid....... ccooee| = Aquilee .,.......,} White ...00c0.1h SECOND oos.../Appeared near | 
. Draconis. 
20) 8 45 p.m./Weston - super -| = 2nd and 3rd mag.) ? ccssscesececcce! 2 cocssccccsseccelescncvonccesscosensenen 
to Mare. shooting-stars. 
930 pm). ; ‘ 7 
20/11 p.m. to |Ibid. ...... cocees| = OFA Mag. SHOO-| 2 rerecceccnsoees| 2 scscssscevevecs Centre $ (y © 
12 p-m. ing-stars. phei, Cassio 
; . peise). 
20)11 323 p.m. Islington, Lon-|=s Cassiopeize .../Yellow  ......|0°25 second ...|.... cocecsscenoersceets 
on. 
21 10:57 p.m. Greenwich eecese = 2nd mag. @eesse White OPeneeres Ahout 2 secs... PTUTTTET TI Lee 


13° following ? . 
Auriges to li 
following 6 Au 
rig®. 


21/11 5 p.m.'Islington, Lon-| =a Persei ......... 


Yellow ......|0°6 second ... 
don. ; 
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' Direction ; noting also 

Appearance; Train, ifany,| Length of | whether Horizontal, 

| gad ite Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


No track left ....ccccccsscecfoceseons 
zontal; down. 


‘A small track left ......... sesseeee-| LO Fight; 30° from hori- 
| zontal ; down. 


INo track remained ....+.... secccovesece| LO left: 30° from verti- 
| cal; down. 


‘Steadylight, very brilliant,| ? .-..sse0s0. Parallel to » Orionis and). | ,.[Robert Craig, 

' lke the electric light, . jun. 

Smoky appearance ; semi-|158 . , -» incli sateseccserecssecsesesersesees| We He Wood. 
W. 

No track remained @eucossee ; D. Walker, M.D. 


No track left easeesteteccas eobecness i > OHO oeloeeeeeRenasAEDBSHesSveesessare 


None enesece SPOOHTOSSSOH HOS H eH LT FUHOHSHOO SOSH saceeoeeeseoheesesesHEReseeeseivecesebetenensseenedecsesenresr 


No track left ; no sparks ; 10° eobesces Almost N. to S. SOaeoEsosfoccevedoenneeSenrcreveeneaocs A. S. Herschel. 
brightest at middle. 


Pullest and brightest atj11° or 12° |Vertical; down ...,...../One meteor in an hour..|D. Walker, M.D. 
centre of its flight. 


Serpentine fii t; three!$°.....ssccce. 
undulations 3° wide. 


No track ; no sparks PTY YT?) secssesseeesess 
No track Ieft ..scesscsssesesd10° sesssseee ; Radiant Polaris ........- 


A considerable display ; all] ? ......0s000 .|Tailed star; Ist mag- 
| tailless save one. nitude; blue; 10° in 


No track left ; no sparks... §°... . : a [oecceesoceceonocccane 
Sm sestescenconsentencess i. ji saseneeens sseene[J- MacDonald, 


(No track left no sparks... B°, nevceevess i e e . . A. S. Herschel. 
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Place of ® Position, or 
Date.| Hour. Observation, | APparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
1862./h m 
Feb. 21/11 15 p.m.|[slington, Lon-|=y Cassiopeiz .../Yellow ...... 1 second ....../% | Cephei 
don. Cephei; }° fol 
lowing. 
21/11 15 p.m.jGreenwich .,....,A8 bright as Ju-|Blue  ...ee- ss ctencectoerscesesnees 


piter. 


23 9 25 p.m. Liverpool O8ease Magnificent meteo COSCEH es oPOSOSHH HEEL FUOKHC SHORE AHOKHEleCoDeEROF FETS EH DEEDES 


..(From N.N.E. hal 
E. altitude 20° 
to N.  altitud 
183°. 


23, 9 25 p.m.| Weston - super -/=half diameter of Vivid red light 
Mare. moon. 


23!..ecccsseseees.(Liverpool, Wal-iBright light filled A cold light,|Leisurely ......;Moved as if fron 
filam 


lisby, Cheshire.| the streets. not over Mancheste! 
coloured. into Wales. 
Great Bear t 


Orion, horizont 

ally. 
A bright light SCHEME HSeEH Deere] COHHTEHHOOLSEEHOFS Origin near Jupite 
thrown from the 
sky. 


23 CooSOBesepegese Bramboro, Ches.- 
ter 


Flashes 2 secs.,|From S.W. by S. 
then ran along the ho. 
across the | rizon at a greal 
sky. altitude; pro: 
bably 40° or 50° 
between Jupite 
and Ursa Major. 

Fromagreat height, 


23 Ceocosceeted cos 


Exceedingly bril- ? obceceeccnscecs 
liant. 


nearly to the 
ground. 
23 9 30 p.m. Weston ° super - = 2nd mMag.% Oanece Blue @eseoneen ee From Cassiopeia oe 
are. 
Mar. 3} 9 8 p.m.|Ibid. ............/02nd mag.# ......|Blue  ........./1¢ second...... Appeared close tc 
. Sirius. 
3 9 29 p.m. bid, Geese Ceeeses = one-eighth of Pale red OCGcve 23 secs., slow.. COPKSHOSHCHSCHERH TEED eee 
moon. 


Centre 1° 8S. al 


..|0°7 second ... 


don. pq Camelopar- 
dali. 
4] 8 10 p.m./Weston - super -| = 1st mag.# 4...../Blue  ssesseese From Sirius .....: 
Mare. 
4) 9 5S p.mlIDid,  ...cccccscee] = 186 MAG, sror000-|BIMC  sesseeee From Jupiter ...... 
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Train. if Direction ; noting also 

dppearance ; Train, if any,| Length of | whether Horizontal, 

and its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or Remarks. Observer. 
nclined. 


No track left ; no sparks... 1§° Boveodecs From Polaris PYYTEYVVTYEIYICL III A. Ss. Herschel. 
| 


h 
Slight train CORCHOcser cece eHelecssccsengcceore In the N,, fell from ThE]. ccenccccrccccscccocvcceccecns J. MacDonald. 
zenith, disappearing’ 
behind the houses. 
A bar of light remained/..,............|.to W., at an angle of/The tail faded gradually,'Correspondent to 
about 20 seconds after about 80° with the] no change. ‘ Liverpool 
| the first appearance horizon. Mercury.’ 


|B. to W., nearly bori- PYYTI CITI ye W. H. Wood. 
zontal; west end de- 
pressed 2° or 3°. 


Surlike meteor; became!25° ........ 


red and orange, and 
' lasting 8 seconds until 


ce. 
No explosion ; H lon di- From E. to W. by S. coececncvnoneesenecceenteecese Studley Martin. 


sioct train of 
disappearing slowly li 


ing twine. 


| bars of white light] "horizon. shine brighter when 
were seen, which en- the bars disappeared 
seconds than he did before. 


Parallel to the horizon,|The stars seemed to go\James Caswell 
yet in a descending) out on that side of| and Son. 
position, inclining) the hemisphere, and 


Two flashes like lightning,|..........000. 
ran along the ho- 


which endured especially to the S. did not recover their 
five minutes, not chang- brightness for half an 
ing. hour. 
1000p eenetconsecccece PPT TT TTT cece ° Vertical down OEY IIIT ivivirriliriry) oeee Codeceoere 
? ae svecccene OCoceeeseeesevncve ? eeacgcececes A little inclined eecvene Sky obecured at 10p ™m Ww H Wood 


horizon. 


| Momentary train............ © esseceeees Directed from o Urse|One star in an hour;/A. S. Herechel. 
Majoris N.W.; cloudless 
‘ty overcast with haze ...!,.. coceccvesers Perpendicular to ho-|Fell one per hour ...... W. H. Wood 
rizon. 


, haze. eee pend eete oe ese | 
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Place of Position, or 
Date.| Hour, Observation. Apparent Size, Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
. Azimuth. — 
1862. hm 
pr.l4} 7 42 p.m.iClerkenwell, (8 to 10 times as|White ......,..|/3 seconds F 0° 
London. bright as Jupiter. ; _ over Jupiter 
altitude 32°, § 
by W. 
17 10 10 pm. Hitchen Cosecaree Fine MetEOL...ccsces PeTTTTTTTT serves 8 seconds... eees From} (« Uree Ma 
joris and P 
te centre of Ca 
rona Borealis 


mag.* Draconis, 
¢ vhoee and parall 
to « sand y Dra 
23] 9 50 p.m.[bid, cecwsscsoeee|Nearly aa large as/Deep yellow...|Slow ; 2 secs... From Y Areturus 
Jupiter. 18h Bootis. 
23/10 35 p.m.|St, John’s Wood,Brilliant body of{Bluish colour-|7 seconds,..,..|Between N. and B, 
light. altitude 45°. 


24/10 26 p.m./Weston - super -' = lst mag.s.........|Brilliant bl ea 
eton ag ue../4 second ......,At iw ve 


elepardali 
24|11 33} p.m.|lslington, Lon-lssPollux ............{Pollux ......-.-(0°4 seoond .../From 1° 5. 4 
don, Cameloperdus. 
25/10 30 p.m. Weston - super -|=Spica Virginis ...|Spica Virginis |2 second ....../A¢ appearance ne 
Mare 66 Virginis. 
25 10 30} p.m. Ibid. eanqeeses Vi s Vi aoneser® 
23110 30k pam hide oevvn Spon Virgins .plen Virgins if yooand wun iG6 Vien a 
; passing ee! 
the head stars 4 
Lacerta. 
26/10 524 p.m.|Birkenhead(Sea-l=Jupiter .........[Blue ........./24 seconds ...\Close to # Her 
combe). ; . culis. 
27| 8 42 p.m.|Greenwich ......,=2nd mag.# ......[Reddish ...... 1 to 2 seconda|From the directio! 
of —_ Majori 
towards the 
horizon past 
Arctarus.- 
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Direction ; noting also 


Length of | whether Horizontal, Remarks Observer 


Path. © Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 
Per-shaped; mo track [40° ........./To right; 20° from ho-|.........cccsscscovssseeeseoee(2s Cramplen 3 
| visible through clouds ; rizontal; down. A. S. Herschel. 


faded gradually, and 
| disappeared a aaa 
very slight train 


| 


‘ a train like a sky- OOOO OOO DEEEEE HA e Ge DaOOHESTOHSOTKCEOEEOHOERSOOle OE ERO Ec EENOSCEREHehtonesecos Communicated 
rocket. 


: Strong twilight ; quite 
overcast ; rain falling. 


sitet fh Seen little CORSE OOOOEO SARE eSEE SOHAL OD EHO HOOK SE EEHE CEES en eceneSEHEESOdSCd DEE O OEE DES W. Airy. 


Parsued by faint phospho- 
eo 


wcocecscogoanses POTTTTITTITT tt Tt 006 0009 SO SOO O8S DCCL ROSES OL ROOS W. H. Wood, 


PYYTYTTITIT YIP iit iii eit tit etd ince aveu nes nudeeninee oak Id. 


Rocket -like, but 2° or 8° ...|Horizontal, W. to Bul. iy.ssssee seavessseee (Ids 
; left ai fi inclining downwards 

| sparks for half a second at last. 

| On dying out. 

‘None CHOSE OO DS CEOCHSSEODES eee 5° eecece Ovevees Inclined west of abe eee Increased in brilliancy... Id. 


| 

No track; no sparks ;/7° ..(To left; 35° to 40° from|Only one other star in'A, S. Herschel. 

| brightest in the middle. vertical ; down. the honr;. very faint ; 

| cloudless. 

None Coenen esebocaca @oacenes BO cedssecsas Ditto, west side of eee Pir eri eoSSSornecesraes ene Ww. H. Wood. 
vertical, at an angle 

Pe ; of 75°. 

Nome ....ceccscceees coeccceee(D vccvecccesee(AMClined 65° west Of --|,........cccccseccsssecrsceess Id. 

NODE: ccspseveseteces sueensiuee Leer eee ae Inclined .......ce-sssseces Appeared first as alld. 


second magnitude 
| ; star, and gradually 
increased until equal 

Venus, when it be- 

came suddenly ex- 


eee, 
Train visible three seconds;|15° . [TO lefts; 30° from verti-|........ccccssscssssssssceveeelD. Walker, M.D. 
burst at last with stron cal ; down. 
light; pink, and brigh 
| as Venus. 
| eceeed P@acoece CCSCECECOC OR OC CHEEE 15° to 20° CEOKCHOHCHOHSOCESO OOS SCOESECRSHOSSHSETIseCS socecsevececccccsscsceecce: We C. Nash. 
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Date.| H Place of =| Apparent Si Col Dursti Altitude’ and 
ate. our. A pparent Size. olour. uration. itude an 
’ Observation. Azimuth, 
1862. |h m 
Apr.27, 8 51 p.m.|Greenwich ...... = 2nd mag.# ...... Yellow ......e0.;1 second .......Dropped from 
near Polaris in 
a N. by E. di- 
rection towards 
the horizon. 
27 10 10 p.m. Birkenhead (Sea- = Venus eeoeeeeeGnes Blue wesegecee 3 second eocees 5° beneath 4 (6 and 
| combe). y Herculis). 
27 10 50 p-m. Ibid. aster oeenene am Jupiter, .e.sseoess. Whitish eoeecee 4 second s@eosen Centre 3 (y Ser- 
pentis and 
Herculis). 
aa 25 p.m. Ibid. @eeccsseceeee =a Lyre..... eacsese Bluish eesetes «lt second eooeceeo Centre 9° below 7 
Serpentis. 
28:10 46 p.m./Weaton - super -|=2nd mag.« .......Blue  .....00--/1 second .../From re (Crateris) 
Mare. to y (Corvis). 
291 9 53 p.m.|[bid. ......s0+e00/ = let mag. ....../ White ........./1 second, fast..|From Urea Major.« 
29:11 6 p.m.|Islington, Lon-|=Capella............ Capelia.........{0°9 second ...le, to 14° S. ol 
don. @ Cassiopeiz. 
29/11 33 p.m.Ibid. ............|=20 Urese Majoris.. o Ursee Majoris|0"1 second .../From } (¢; p) td 
L  _Camelopar: 


dali. 
29/11 37} p.m.iIbid. ............,=20 Ursse Majoris..joUrsee Majoris|0°2 second ...i\From fLyncis «. 
29)11 55 p.m. Ibid, ocenscnesene Half as. bright asi White, then/4°5 seconds ; From & Cephei ta 
Jupiter. red. exceedingly| within 44° of » 
slow. Pegasi. 


= 2nd mag.# ....../Blue  ......0.,14 second .../Fram # Cephei to- 
wards f Cassio 


=Istmag.« ......|Yellow.........|2 seconds....../From Right Ascem 
sion 1°, Declins- 
tion 51° N. ta 
Right Ascension 
13°, Declination 
N. 48°, 


May 21|10 27 p.m.| Weston - super 
Mare. 


24 10 10 p.m. Ibid. Cdtvecdosere 


25\10 40 p.m.lIbid. ....soce00.| Ist mage ....../Blue .....00..)1$ second .../From y Sagitte te 
’ « Delphini. 

25 10 55 pm. Ibid. ObFpeetdiane = Ist mag.* @anese Blue S9HteSGencolossoneseeeoes lS .W.; , attitude 30° 

or1ll p.m. 


No meteors seen throughout the month of June POYTTITISIIITITITIUIIIITTTiTTTiT itil 


July 12/10 41 p.m.) Weston - super -| = Sirius ......c00...| WHILE .....008. 2second ......|From y Cassiopeie 
Mare. | to a.Persei. 
"1610 45 p.m.|[bid.  .....c0cc00/en 2nd mag. ......[Blue  ....c000. (Fast) } sec. ..| Head of Cepheus... 
1911.17 p.m.'Ibid. ...s.sesees.| == Venus ..s0-.,e,., Yellow. ....../4 seconds ....../From stars 4, 5, and 
6 Camelopardali 
to 14 and 15 Leo 
Minor. 


pe el 
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Direction ; noting also 
whether Horizontal, 
Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


Appearance ; Train, if any, Length of 


and its Duration. Remarks. 


Observer. 


W. C. Nash. 


Fast train eoeSeSaaeneeovosagce 25° SESS seHedigoosGHHlOS ged aeesetacsagseaseee 


Sarst with a very bright 18° , eseceneon To right ; 4§° from ho- YX TOTITICI IIIT YStiTiTitry) D. Walker, M.D. 
fish; track remained rizontal; down. 
half a second. 

lef a smal] track YY TTTT TT 8° cecvccccess 


Vertical ; down SOSHSHOSSoeaesesHDeHHeHODHECSOHLEECOEROES Id. 


10° ....0....120 left; horizontal ...... 


SERPS SHOSAOSTSCH SHS SH RETOBEREO OEE Id. 
...|We H. Wood. 
rt A 


PTTTTTTTTTUTTTITTTTTLYTITITI LTT rTrririilrrrri irre A. Ss. Herschel. 


it aslight track ...c000.. 


1°, cece eeere Horizontal COSHDECRH SDE SEE EPO HEHE er oeErseOOCeneeeneacase Id. 


No tack; no sparks ...... 


Directed from B Uraee SOC CECE OPES oKesEHHeCHaSECRSHSES Id. 
Majoris. 
eft no track. BBrilliance|22° .........\Course straight, but as|Brilliance in first half of/{d. 
‘asshed suddenly at if wrinkled in the last 


$b Lacerte, remaining half. « Cephei to »| mencement not seen; 
12°; light red (Mars Pegasi. diameter of dall disc 
a maximam bed - 


23 seconds; died out. 
W. H. Wood. 


Inclined IEP Iii riiiil yt 


10° COboaatoe 


None SOseeHssSOSSSeHsSOeetases 


No train SHoveseneceseeoeegoase 19° eesnceces Inclined SoeovesseeeSevenos A remarkable object, Id. 


resembling’ in shape 


Very faint tail OLSCHCOH KRESS cOREHHHESUOLCES Inclined CHOC HCERH age aEesoE | sesdeoeesanesseHoastBongangese Id. 


.|(Communicated 
toW.H.Wood.) 


None SHCoceKeSee Se SSSSSO Ker SSsHlceaadSeogeeesee Inclined eeeooeseesesageceas 


W. H. Wood. 


Pedeeueesessone Snes eeSeSHSensgserse 
oboe ISTYETIII SO TIT ISTIC tiey yy SOSOOHSEHEEEEEROHEHAESHHHHSITHSHHEHTSHHSEHSSSSOHEEHEEREHEE 


‘ 
eon 
*fobetecoen se eaeoeseeseosate 


pe cl 15° long @eseee oles eostoeceoce Inclined qecaoees eeoeesegonr t d bi 
not auradic. 
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Date.| Hour. 
1862.} h m 
July19 11 30 
M 
21/11 7 p.mJIbid. 
21111 7 p.m.|[bid. 
21)11 10 p.mJIbid. 
27| 9 50 p.m.|[bid. 


27|10 22 


2811 1 


“28/11 8 
28/11 12. p.mJfbid. 
28)11 17 
28/11 43 
2811 48 
28 | Midnight... 


29; 0 10 am.iIbid. 
29; 0 32 am.iIbid. 


, pele. 
31/10 18 p.m./Greenwich ......|==2ad mag.# ....../Bluish white..|1 to 2 seconds|Shot 


Place of 
Observation. 


p.m.|Greenwich ...... 


p.m.|Weston - super - 
Mare. 


-| = 3rd mag.i 


_ . REPORT=--1862. 2 ok 


Position, or 
Altitude and 
Azimuth. 


Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. 


eseees Blue __ .......0/¢ second ......| Head of Cepheu 
= Jupiter (plane-/Ruddy .........(3 seconds....../From « Draconit 

tary). stars H 30 and 
Urese Majoris 


== lat MARZ. Ho ccrccses Yellow oetece l second seveee From Y Bootis... 


Yellowish § |About 2 or 3/From a few degr 
white. seconds. to the east 


horizon. 
@eesvetes l second eeceee From H 30 and ‘ 
Ures Major 
a and & Ur 
Majoris. 
eenecenes 4 second ecenee From @ Draconis. 
@eeccecee 4 second eenrse Head of Cepheus 


ssesossoeld 6C0D ...00./y Andromede...: 


=: 2nd mag.# ......|Blue 


coose | DIUE 


eseee.| Blue 


=3rd mag.# 
=3rd mag. 
= 2ad mag. 
cccseccoeth BECON ...0../6 Pegasi .oorreree 
soosees. ff SOCONd ......|5° below « Pege! 


om lst mag.s ......|Blue 
= 2nd mag. 


= lst mag.« 


ssceee| Blne 


OHBcecace 4 second eases From H 30 and | 
, Ure we 
aw and f Un 
Majoris. 
eovteones + second PTTTTO From p to ¢ Un 


ssenccees!e SECOBG 0000. 


Aquarii towan 
the penitt a 
di 

Shot distan 
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Direction ; noting also 
Appearance ; Train, if any,| Length of | whether Horizontal, 
and its Duration. Path. - Perpendicular, or 
nclined. 


———— 


Nearly stationary oe0068eee SCOdCHECH COE EgQese acacnccccececovegeopecvereccos (bike a gas-li ht sud- 
denly lit and put out. 
i meteors were|ld. 


within one second 
of each other. 


nucleus was wholl 
diffused into the tai 
which remained one 
second after. 


Vey faint tail aseceracovecsss 12° OEteroone 


"Nene eee cgccecesanqagagqasecelecenccetoesooce 


A a sl 


‘None SHOSCRHSHSHESCHSQLESHSEOOLN 15° S9EOcccenal® saessccos QCsoeaeceooosesessasatece CAC e noe edossonosceoevessQgene 


Nove cacvccseccccsascrccncees|LO” cgecceees 
NOME ..nccecrccnccaessevececs|S coccgecavece 
stessconcqecwaacenascenencenssess[lO” geeseeses adcesefes 


100C02 EOS COSC SHHERRS SE ROSS E CERF OCS 19° O0etesasa 


o 
melee ee RSS OOH ESAGHSOOERELRRNEDS 13 IYI TE GRE LRU LE ELISE ITE rire rrr r yt 


Towards N. Qeteqeacquacags oneancacegnceeags SOReseavaren 
very fine meteor ......jW. CO. Nash. 


*#tenees COT CRETE LET 4a° 2eqaeseaagge 


Tria throughout eesaase¢e §9° Oe Rdencceleee cd 9SO0006gOERde 0G0000Q06 484 


p.m.| Weston - super -/= 2nd mage. 
Mare. 
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Place of ; ; Position, or 
Date.} Hour. Observation. Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitnde and 
1862./; h m 

July 31/10 34 p.m.|Greenwich ......\=2nd mage. ......|/Bluish white.../1 second ......|From a point | 
tween « and 
Pegasi towar 
horizon across 

Aquarii. 

31 10 53 p.m. Ibid. @nececee esses =3rd mag.% eecete Blue eaceeeens l second eveces From & And 
med to & F 
gasi. 

Aug. 1/10 10 p.m.lIbid.  ....0..06060)=2 2nd Mage ...00.|BlUe oo0.0..../2 second ......|From the directi 
. of « Persei t 
wards north h 
rizon, passing 
ew egrees 0 
low Cape 
1110 48 p.m.|Ibid.  scorscssees]== 2nd MAg.# o0s,./Blue  ........./1 to 2-seconds/From the Peirecth 
of  Cassiopei 
disappeared ne 
Delphinus. 
1110 57 p.muTdid, ....c0500..{= 2nd MAZ.H voere.|BlU® ..4....../1 to 2 seconds!Crossed « Dracon 
and disappeart 
in the centre | 
Urea Major. 
| ll 18 p.m. Ibid. eesceeageeee s= 2nd mag.# ebecee Blue Covenscec l second eovcee Started between | 
and « Pega 
disappeared ne 
« Andromede. 
2/10 39 p.m.|Weston - super -|=Mars  ....0..00-../Greenish ......|3 seconds......{From Serpent 
Mare. to Arcturus. 
2110 42 p.m. Ibid. eeeesesesnes =: Lat mag. eacesn Blue @eesdeees 1 second enecsea From 4 Pegasi. te 
2111 45 p.m.|Ibid.  .....00..., = 1st mag.# ....../Yellow ....../1 second ..... "|From y Serpentis. 
2/12 50 p.m.(Ibid.  .oessccos005/ Jet mag. sooee(/Blue ....0s.../1 second ......|From @ Pegasi.... 
2111 54 pam.!Dbid. ceesscesceo 2M MAG. ooe..|BIUC 2.000. /8 SECON ....../Head of Cape 
cornus. 
QL] 55 p.m.|[bid.  sesseceeees. x 2nd mag.# ....../Blue  ........./ second ...0..1 Pegasi .. 
2/11 58 p.m.Ibid.  ....00....., 1st mag.e 4. --- Blue cooeesth SECON ....../7 Serpentis ....ee 
31 0 55 a.m.i[bid.  oec...+00.-| == Let mag.# o00...'Blue = ........- 4 second ....../y Aquarii oss. 
3] 0 59 am.|Ibid. .......c000-)=2nd mag.# .....,(Blue  ........./4 Second ......(19 Aquarii ...-+ 
31.1 3 asm.!IDid. coe. ecceee[e2 Mare scccossesees/RuAGY ........./2 seconds .,./R. A. 20 minute 
D.S. 3° to R.A 
23 hours 20 ni 
putes, D. S. 3°. 

311 15 asm.lIbid. ..cccccceeee| 2 Std MAG ore0e./BIUC  seovennes[h SECON ...0../8 Pegasi .oereee-e 

31 119 a.m|Ibid.  ........008: =Ist mag.# ....../Yellow  ....../4 second ...... Markab .....-.008 

3 l 22 a.m. Ibid. ecevcoveece oe = 2nd mag. eeevne Blue Ovcosoone + second eove concanberscecoecescst! 

3| 1 24 am.jlbid. ............,2nd mags ......|Blue  ......00-/¢ second ......|Markab ..--+ 

3] 1 35 a.m.|Ibid.  ...000...0+.;= Capella......... eo |Blue  ..ccoove(k second ...... « Andromedz ove 
Scheat. 

3 | 44 a.m. Ibid. Soevesevsose = 2nd mag. weeees Blue Codcersee 4 second .. eees (36) Ure Majori 
to horizon. — 

210 13 p.m.iGreenwich ....../=3rd mag.# +00. Blue ...000.../1 second ....../From § Pegasi t 
WT Aquaril. 

3 10 47 eeesee Blue Ooeccrctee + second oncnes | & Pegasi eoncscoeces 


Du a ce Nt An 
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Direction ; noting also 
‘pearance; Train, if any, Length of | whether Horizontal, Remarks 
i i ath. Perpendicular, or ° 
Inclined. 


Train 00 e80O BSR Ce le OH 2HSSFCEOD 15° to 20° SOHSOHHREHLHES THERESE HESHHSHTOCHSIAHSSDHSHHHOHCOH EHC TORO EHEEHO Ne W. 


994020089 oe SOSSOHOOHSLESEOHTES 27° SHPRHOKOHE Fo eSSODOHOSCEDSSHHHSHSHHHCOHHRES[SSEEHSHHHEHCHHECEH RECO RRO HEES Id. 


train SHOOHSRHSHSTOSEHOHS 10° egeeaggeer capeccsenccccesocgcceeorececes CROP eRogeaaEgecessee SAH geHseCone Id. 


Seenevsoesasesoesesseess 25° COC OOH Kear ed eS HD COE OEEREDOSESHOCHHOO lo HSEOHREHRADETOELERESHREHD EES Id. 
CooseceworconeossgasPeses 0° TUF EUIIETISTITIT ITTY IIIT TTI Ia Id. 


Sxcseesercocgeceronnesace 15° to 20° PYTTTITITITTLIT CLIT i Id. 


tail SCOHSSHSHS LESH ETEH SSE le gece esePanaeoes seceuscoccesesvaeesseveccesers A red thick tail curled W. 
off from reared and 


the ter, 


Snes ee Deheesecassessevse 10° . eseoersne Horizontal SECO CEOHSH OC HOEIFOsECe COPS eeVeOPSCcenoeoFeseee Id. 
Kone Stocco aSooevcvgcseeenenr 10° Seveoceses Towards Ss. @eeeovevovesace Great numbers left un- Id. 
! recorded between 10* 
42™ and 11" 45". 


White tail SovceeoPeresecnece 15° Serecvese Horizontal, westward... Tail endured 23 seconds Id. 
Kone @eose eoateetvecote eeonoee 10° Cettoener Horizontal, s. AEEKeEdEPegelsoosoaneeesseoccsceceneeeneres Id. 
| 

Rite tall a eesescsenseeesers 10° .....s0.-/Horizontal, S.......000. Tail endured 2 seconds. fa, 


| Pees y eoeteevceagore «15° 060004 POs ceeeeseehaseovetSosesesesgaasserrosneonseceanosoe Ceessvevonce 
«| SOveevconsecsesese 10° onseseoes Near a. evoee Aeaeenrccroncenscas oasevcroese Id. 
saves Se vcooncenccccersccnesecelsccceccscecsces Horizontal, southwards.|.cccscccscssscserseseessereel lide 
Red tail SSHSSHSHSSHHSOSHSHSCOSIOGORDOcEEsenOOD Horizontal, southwards. SOS CKRcooceRnSEEHOH eH RBESSCEHES Id. 


i 
Bone 208 e COSCHASESES AOOEOBELE 5° cccccneacce Northwards @ersasene Seoaliee eConueescen SOG ceeeSeroacesersse Id. 
Sone Soeoesacscocagoaossoesene 8° eoenen @anees ane. cccvcccccvaccccsccens OOS 1066 06566 POOSSCH CEES EHDOHOOT OD ld. 


ee dovcnecsccccececscccseee sees {Tail brightest in centre,|Id. 
fading at ends. 


b - SSCSCSVOSHASSCHHHOCHSESHSESS FL oanESCOSCEH REESE Perpendicular CECo tesa® vesioeratses eeesseveaosvee eoseerens Id. 


unt train Covccsececce Ovenee 13° sovsessoaioe Peeesced OF engssHTOSeSOovenes Hazy oveccoe evenoneesesose W. 
None Sossestoevgesotaespsenenevcen 10° eeepenese Inclined E. oaneesennaentere vesaceoceceveccescssscssvecses W. 


Observer. 


C. Nash. 


H. Wood. 


C. Nash. 
H. Wood. 


62 
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Date.| He Place of - | Apparent Si Col Darati Altitude and 

Observation. ppare Azimuth. 
1862.\/h m 

Aug. .§ 190. 52 ‘p.m. Weston * super e = 2nd mag.* Cbesde Blue: VWBeeccane + second oueose From (12) (13) 
Mare. melopardali. 

3 10 56 p.m. Greenwich eeneee = 2nd mag.# 2enege Blue easecanee l second ebeeese From & Peg 

two-thirds of 

distance to 

3:10 57 p.m./Weston - super -|=3rd mag.4 ......|Blue ..ecoreee/f SOCONA «...../From (12) (13) 


3111 0. 


31k 11 
5) 9 43 


5| 9 54 


‘5/10 87 


p-m. Tbid. Goeresetenas 


=x lst oH  dbeaes Blue Wovcceses 
mes midway betw 
6 and « Pe, 
towards horiz 
disappearing 

near 8 Pisciur 


=3rd MAG. ccceee Blue. seecvcses 
Nearly = Venus ...|Deep yellow.../14 second ... 


P-M./IDid. —..eecesveres 


4 second ....../From 2 Cassiop 


=Capella........0.|Capella ...... 
- to y Androme 


p-m. Greenwich e¢hoee = Ist mag.% esveaeoe Blue eeeeaeege 
clouds from 
rection of Cas: 
peia, across I 
conis, possi 
above rea 
Miner. 

From uri 
66 Auge. 

Fell from a yx 
situated near 
centre of U 
Major to a yx 
about 12° the} 

From mouth 
Ursa Major t 
Ursee Majoris 

2nd Mag.% .0.0..|Blae .....000}] second ...c0./From & point 

B Andromeds 

y Pegasi. 


H 24 Camelo 
dali to 8 U 
Majoris. 

= Sirius eeeceeesO ees White cessooese ] second 200006 8 Cassiopeisze 
Polaris. 

H 5 Camelopar 


ee Siriaas cccccccecece| WDIEE ..c0000. 


»| 22nd mag.# ....../Bluish white...|14 second ... 


ssSirlus cvccoscecees| Vivid blue .../1§ seCOnd .«- 


=2nd mag. wecees Blue — coceesese 4 second ...... 


Ibid. Seeeeuetecen 


p-m.|I bid. .....sccccejA little less than|/Bright yellow)% second ...... 


ars. to head of Ly 
pam. id. oacscscoeeee| == CAPER. .sccecceee| WHEE crcescens 4 second ......\8 Cassiopeiz .. 
p.m. Ibid. | ee =B Ursee Majoris.. Blue enveveses 4 second eevee From Polaris 


between 8 ar 
Urave Minori: 
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Direction ; noting also 
whether Horizontal, 
Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


Remarks. . Observer. 


SSSH HRS SEHRASHS ODS OSHHESERYCS W, H. Wood. 


cccccccacccconcewwescvecveenes W. H. Wood. 
o\ Increased from a yellow|Id. 


2nd mag.+; tail curled 
off thickly till all 


FEM ne eceeees ssacscceeee 


eescovare COCecevosseceegssogee W. H. Wood. 


Fine clear night; moon J. MacDonald. 
very bright. 


© dtenecccesceece Seto esceoscoses|s® SHHSSHlo ce SOHSKSSCHHOSHTEHSHaseReeHEeee 


12° .....00.(Perpendigular ......... 


Calaee eeheSh eo OSSHOSCEHOOCEREDREODS Bright moonlight eeeeas W. H. Wood. 
Moon very bright.|W. C. Nash. 
August 8th to 13th 
were cloudy, nights at 
Greenwich. 
Ime... en vccescess ecccccccfocceccrozesccssleccees sovecencscscevsveveesens August 8th overcast and|W, H. Wood. 
' | wet a af Weston-super- | 


Ie “*eeesevaseseaaenee Sesoosnes|tOSasetes SHeevclccr nore roeneHeesseeeHssenenecn Suddenly blotted out, Id. 
when most brilliant. 


SCOOHESAHHSHOHSOHEOS ATE SASGOOHETOOSSHSCHEDEPE PS OOPP FE oeoeete Id. 


SOOHCATSORHSOEHROSHHOTECe Pesan is oeeHHHSHHHSHECRREsonHeHrEEHES Id. 
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Position, or 


Place of . . : 
: A nt Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
Observation. ppare Azimuth... 
Aug. 9 Il ll p.m. Weston e 8u a wm Capella......ccecce B i t blue eee 1 second eesese Star-cluster, h 
Mare. al “igh of Auriga to 
horizon, 
Oovcovscccos => Ursee Majoris. Blue —ceerecees + second ....../ Draconis to bi 
of Ursa Mino 
—3rd mag.# ......|Blue — .....000f second ......|Head of Lynx to 
horizon. 
eveccccceces| RS Lyrtt.cccccvececes a Lyr00.o1.s000- l second eeeres Urae Majo: 
to x Urs i 


0 28 a.m. sscosecscocel me SHFIDS. ssesesceeses| WhItO ...c0e0es(2 SCONE «0... 
rige. 
on Let MAg.%.....0000] WHILE ooooee.../Not more than From 85 to 62 H 


~| cutis. 
ox Ursse Majoris..| White .......,1°5 second ...\From % (2 U1 
Majoris and 
Bootis) to 

Bootis. 

On a line fn 


10 
12 
12 


10 49 p.ro./Trafalgar Square, 


London. 
10 50 p.m.|/Hawkhurst,Kent 


1231 9 p.mlIbid. ....coces.(First @ Lyre, then|White, then|5 seconds ... 
Capella, then | red, then 


disc Jupiter. dull. 


18; 9 17 p.m.|Greenwich ,...../= 1st mag..,..00...| Yellowish 1 second ...... 


white. 


From « Lyre | 
wards the S.' 
horizon. 

From « Cygni | 
wards the W. 
nearly a ho 
zontal directio: 

From Corona E 

is towar 
the Great Bear 

From the neig 
bourhood of L 
certa, disappes 
ing about twel 
degrees below. 


18 9 55 pm. Ibid. Seaecessoote Small CEKHHEKHSL SHS EoT FSH CEHHHHLTERHHSHE 2 seconds...... 


1810 7 ccccocccccee| SP 2NG MAG sececelesscsescsccescceee(2 SCCONGS. ».00. 


1810 31 ssoserseeeee]=2 2nd mag.* ......|Bright blue ...|3 seconds,,.... 


18 10 42 p.m. Cdecevecsere Very small PTY TTTTTTS PLT TILL TET SECON oocoee From the nei 
hourhood of 
laris towards t! 
northern horiz 
for about 5°. 
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Direction ; noting also 
whether Horizontal, 
Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


Remarks. Observer. 


Length of 
Path 


A remarkable display|W. H. Wood. 
of Aurora Borealis ; 


Nene dd db ddd Lt LL ddd (LILA ITILIL LITT rir irisiiiy 


| 
| 


feeen 11" 107 and 
11° 45" whilst takin 
notes. 


Nene TOIT T IVT ECT TILI LETT TT IIL LOST ITT Ti yt) eI TTI ITTI Ti crerTivirrirrirrirri rr iyi i i 


PUI ISIS ere Tree yey Tee yet 


> 


* $00 eed eels cece easoeeeseeeeels 


eo 
\° 10ers peelePoeeOOSooeesdgaaltsteodtsecsvacces 


cole eoveevetesscces *eee 


J. Townsend. 
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Position, or 
Coleur. Duration. Altitude and 
Azimuth. 


Place of 
Observation. 


Date.| Hour. Apparent Size. 


1862./ h m 
Aug.18/11 17 p.m.[/Greenwich ....../=1st mage ......|Bright green...|3 seconds,.....,Appeared at a poi 
about 20° abo 
the horizon di 
S.; passed to 
point _situat 
about 10° abo 
the horizo 
nearly due E. 
Bluish white..|1 second ....../Fell from the zeni 
towards the | 
for a distance: 
10°. 
eovccccee( SOCOM ......;From a point ne 
Capella tof A 


19 9 44 p.m. Thid. MER dOeoeere 


=3rd mage... 


19/10 32 p.m. Ibid. .......c008 


ri 
19 10 46 pm. Ibid. CHesecasccoe oR =o wae Blue SCPa ovens About 0°5 sec. Stared near & Al 
dromedx, at 


Pega 
»|White ...cc.f¢ seCOd ...... From 6 Urse M 


M joris. 
22) 9 15 p.m. Mo seers White ...,...../24 seconds ...{From Polaris t 
wards the N 
after moving 0° 


of houses. 
White Careccaes 1 second onceee From the geni! 
towards the 
for 5°. 
SCOCCHFOTCEREGHPESeHHIFEeCSSCHeGecEeRgesenases From the neig’ 
bourhood of 
Cygui towar 
er W. for 17°. 
.-(Bright blae ...|2 seconds,.,.../From the mouth : 
Ursa Major ° 
the fore-foot. 
=2nd mag.% esense Bright biue eee 2 seconds.....; Appeared in 
S. at an elev 
tion of 50°, di 
appearin in 
SW. atean el 
vation of abo! 
: 30°. 
22 0 $6 p.m. (bid. * ests White Cevegeses l second @opeee From vd Lyrs t 
wards the S. f 
a few degrees- 
White eececcerns 13 second eee From the month 
Ursa Major | 
the fore-foot. 


22 9 47 p-m.|{bid. OQhesevedbssee 


Major, — pass 
through that c®' 
stellation, dis@ 

ing about Li 
to the E. 
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Direction ; noting also 


\ppearance ; Train, if any,| Length of | whether Horizontal 
and its Duration. 7 Path. Perpendicalar, or. Remarks. Observer. 
nelined. 


4 tram of brilliant scccscscccceresf NCMELY Horizontal ..2,../escccsceescccsscscvccees vreeee'J, MacDonald. 
gerks, remaining near! ! 
one second after the 
meteor had disappeared. | 

None SHSHHSOCRSOCE SEHD OHH COH EES 10° Gevneoneeelecces Caceogeeevenvecscasenceestascne cs 08 POevoscesnettnessecses Id 

Traim ....c.cseeees cenccneeees B°, .cosscscveclecsseceoes oo encavececsaesececcleacecessvecscersscsaseucoecacs W.C. Nash. 

Train Caeveewnvoecceegsncserse ee 1§° to 20? E. to W. O8eeteeacegee ‘eevealecnvanecccses Qearvosavsece Sos eee I d, 

Tt emcescca swe reer eee eeesesanece 3° S.W...... COOPER OTERO TOE Tae eoTerED EO ED | PEDODES OO OSES Steerer s eee eReaLE W. H. Wood. 

Light train of red sparks, Co versccavesecloconcss e eoclegeeenseeestccroes Poscceeeracs J. MacDonald. 
which lingered for ha 
& second or more 
the body of the me 
had disappeared. 

Nome oo. es eeesnescesssconees + he Se bovcoeececcececcevece{ecs Stceveseeseescecaesesaceees Id 
Brillant train of red sparks!) 7° ........-|...ccccssosescesssceccouceseelees deaseseseceecesoscccsconens Id. 
‘Paint streak eefere SHseareecczer seveesecevoces eo ecaesscoeee Geenseeetceoneveesevervear COCQSSoareenr 2OCoearecece eavees W. H. Wood. 
Slight train Cocetseveseastocer 20° onceesees Inalined COROT OUT SE OOH AE HOHTEOHE ES err anredeesonese erases oe J. MasDonald. 
None eaocgeceve ecccececcess eevolacecne Ceccesscclevesgaveses Seecaesesvegcesevanciseoe TOHHOKHH ORE eBecerEeneve @rves Id. 
> ssesccsvccsvees cececctecccachecsees ececsccerlesccscvacs a eeceeeoeenccccsesasctoen Co svevcrcesscuneenceseececs W. H. Wood. 


"to ee cose eeccneeee abet TT CECE PIII re el J. MaeDonald. 


68 nrronT— 1862. 


i 
{ 
" , Position, or 
Date. Hour. om Apparent See 1 Colsur. Dertion. | Altitude and 
ae Azimuth. 
bt he 


AogsZil 3 pm. Westen - mper - = Jopierr............ Very bright 2} seconds ... 4, 2, 6) Lyncis .. 
Mare. ' bebne. ; 


; , 
t ; . ‘ 
, ' : t 
' ' 
Py ) ‘ , 
i r | t 
i a 
pb | | 
| 
221k 2 Thed. evevers occoe = Sams weecvenecaene — eeeoeeee 13 second ee Pp to a Bootis eee 
! Ze 2 nm Ind. eccrcscceese = 2d mag-e .....- aececccs 4 second ...... s Urse Majoris “7 
! 2316 43 pas ied. onnoceveea-- = Ist mag-# weesee Beight bias 1 second ...... Halfway betwee 
| 7. | Ursse Majoris 
; 211 Ibe. ............ =2nd mag.e ...... Blee ......... 1 second ...... @ Draconis ......+ 
[ 2s pam Thad. woeoncconee = 158 MAMBO ones. ‘White ......... 1} second . 76 Urse Major 
, | : | ! rea Alajoris 
2315 49 pm ibid. ............ =Ist mag. ...... ‘White ......... 4 second ...... ‘3 to f Cephei ..... 
ERs a ees TAK 


S.S.W. 


| | for a distance 0 


9 45 pm. Ibid. ..... seseees = 2nd UAg-® occ... .sccveee csecsecess 3 SOCORGS...... 


9 23 p.m Ubid.  .....0-0...(= let mage ...... Blue ........- Leo? Started near + AR 


&, & 
ond 
b> 
a. 
= 
& 


27; 9 11 pan_'Greenwich Park |=2nd mag.e ...... Blue ......... 1 second ...... ‘From the ‘rect 


OF eSSSOS OSH HORSES ee BD De wwuesewm eecoes oo wards the W. itl 
coe. (Hrom the seni 
1 second towards the E. 


. . _ . th gent 
2711 17 pm. [bid cececccccens == Japater........c... ccecuees eosescaees st seconds ... From ads. the i 


SVORTLHOSEHOTCASOCHRAEE 


Borealis, 
i to the left o 
{ 
t 


917 pa. Greenwich ...... ‘Small ....... svn Bia White second vovess (From the zenith 
| 
| rizon. 
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Direction ; noting also 


; Train, if any,| Length of | whether Horizontal, Remarks. Observer. 
and its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 
“An adhering short white|20°+ ......|Nearly L....sssssscsssen uti il-|W. H. Wood. 
tail. 
{ 
also ‘heard by J. H. 
Smyth Pigott, Esq., 
Lord of the Manor. 
Id. 
sssrensaccssonscenaccccccsscenenlO” Nusecccescleccsovcccccccnsceseseesssecesslesesenecceccsencconecessneeces Id. 
sesne . Id. 
NODE .coceseccccccccscsccces ‘id. 
NOME ....,..cc0cseeasceecees[sccencconecsene/sscesccccccoscrscceussassencce/ssesccaccoeccnecencenssonecess Id. 
leg yellowish. tail,4 secs. 
NOME ...scecece ccccceccececes eoolJ. MacDonald 
Light train of blue sparks. 


..| Hidden for ashort period/W. C. Nash. 
behind clouds. 


Tria CRPADCEREOHOSSCHAESCESSOKS About 15°... COOHSACHHOHHHOHSSHEHEKSHSHOSTEHOHSHSSheHSSSTECHR CSE SHOLEHHEHEHESHCeEREERE Id. 


bce cccenesccnscecsens J. MacDonald. 


Position, or | 
Duration. Altitude and 
Azimuth. 


Place of : 
Date.} Hour. Observation. | Apparent Size. Colour. 


1 second ......|From the neigh: 


Aug. 28110 47 p.m./Greeawich ...... =2nd mag.# ......,Blae — ....c000 
bourhood of 


second ....../From the neigh 


29 ll 29 p.m. Toad. seoonesosens Very small COCHCOREA lo ceccoengssOveosecs l 
bourhood of U 


Sept.19 About 5 40/Dorking ........./Saw a most brilliant] ?....... vecsonee 
p-m. _ light. 

50° from the bo 

rizon, and neari} 

W. or S. of W. 


19; 5 45 pm./Delmonden, Like a cricket-ball../Bright white.../24 to 8 seconds|/From altitade 364 
Hawkhurst. 54° S. of W., : 
altitude 64°, 37 
S. of W. 
19] 6 5 p.m.| Worting, Basing-|A wonderful Light,|....ssceves ceescccfeccess weececceseveteces becccceeenecnsesses 
stoke, Hants. | of the size and 
form of an egg. 
19} 9 45 p.m./Hawkhurst, Kent'A large and bright/Red ............ 2 or S seconds/From 10° W. 4 
head. S., altitude 23° 
to 50° W. of S 
altitade 18° 
where 
meteor disap 
peared  behint 
obstacles. | 
Rapid sccceceee AN the S.E. aeseeoes 


19 9 45 p-m. Worcester ° bright #aeseeccarsorecner 


brilliant 


19;About 10 13 Gedling, ! Colour bright/Slow in move-/From S.E. by S. t 
| pm. Nottingham rig blue, purple, ment; du-| S.byE. Wh 
(33 miles E. d ration about} first seen, t 
Nottingham). orundertwo| meteor was pas 
seconds, and/ ingnear Pegasi 
the middle it ended near 
of the train i | 
lasting two 
brightest flashes secs. more 
of lightning. after. the 
meteor  it- 
self had 
vanished. | 
19/10 13 pam. Beeston, near Not above half the/Exceedingly /Slow......... {From 40° abot 
Nottingham. | size ofthe moon.| bright; as S.E. by S. he 
light as rizon to abot 
day ; colour 20° to 25°a abot 
vivid dice 8. by B. horizo 
and reddish. the same mete 


as above. 


A CATALOGUE OF OBSERVATIONS OF LUMINOUS METEORS. 7] 


Direction ; noting also 
Length of | whether Horizontal, 
Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


| 


It proceeded in a north-/The sun, though nearly|\W. S. Tomlin; 


Senewhat the appearance SOO SOScaeneesoe tti hini ‘ E i 
° erly direction [?1. setting, was shining venin 
ay 7] brightly; wot acloud.| Standard’ 
Sept. 23rd. 
Left no tail; burst into)...........00/N.E. to $.W.; consider-|In clear blue sky ; before|FrederickReeves 
several pieces. sunset. 


lah a Jaminous train PYTTTTTTTT TTT TY) Proceeded in a south-|Cloudless sky OOO DCOROC TSS leGerererdeaseseoseoeee 


000609 006 c00 ee dOOE Oe Od ee pte Communiested 
by A. S. Her 
schel. 


ae. 
} fc of sparks CA. .cccscccscccee in the 3.W., from B. 


Seemed burst, andl.........000.../ell rapidly towards the| Wind E. or N.E.; clear Correspondent 
earth. 


sky, not a cloud. the ‘ Standard.’ 


No definition of sha H CORO OOCOMOSO OCS gocvrapcengseReSOSengrerecsece A cloudless hight seater The Rev. s. K 
train left in ite track ; wann, M.A. 
Fe ueteor itself sepa- F.R.A.S. 

imto balls, b 
clone together. " 
Train in track ; barst into CEOS EO OHSOHCTOS Seer erseeCOH SEGOEHETTHO TOES SoETEHeeAFeHeRReseonse rYTIeVULioyY S. Watson. 
teparate balls. 


9 REPORT~--1862. 


Position, or 
Altitude and 
Azimuth. 


Place of 
Observation. 


Apparent Size. 


Formed an endat 
ing cloud 
sparks overhea 
K. A. 22 30° 
The strea 
passed é, €é, 4 Ce 
phei to R.A. 1i 
50™. Both 4 


Sept. 19/10 13 p.m./Euston Square, 
London. 


Amazing meteor;/Head ruddy ;/20 seconds ... 
head=fullmoon;) the other 
light=noonday.} extremity 

and the dif- 
fused light 
blue. 


Gave more Ligrht}.cccccncccccccccccleccccccesscencoses 
than the bright- 
est lightning. 


19/10 13 p.m./Brentford......... Traversed a dire 


tion slightly S. 


19,10 15 p.m. 


19/10 15 p.m./Dullingham Hill,!4 pritiant meteor Bright i 


20 secs. from/Slanting dows 
near Dulling- in the atmo- a blk 


first fash to| wards from 5. ¢ 
W. 
| 


explosion. 


19 eatecrosesocces 


Diffused light, 


2 or 3 seconds|(Appeared to 4 
had a yel- 


duration of} scend, turn ove 
brightness. | to the righ 
under « and | 
Arietis, and de 
scend _almos 


Ceti. 

Meteor of unusual|Bodyrich blue;|........-ccccee..dn the north-east 
size and bril-| at explosion 
liance ; shed 
much light. 


tude 28°; to N. 
altitude 20°. 


horizon 15° fur 
ther on its path 
at 66° W. from N 
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whether Horizontal, Remarks 


Perpendicular, or Observer. 
a o 


veenscececesoes Vertical from overhead..|Tail broken at intervals,iT. Slater;  T. 
zigzag. Patch over-| Crumplen; J. 
head circular; 1° dia-| Townsend. 
visible 11 


ilobelar, then rapidly COTOEROOHHHEHES cereHsHSOneoHEHeReSAneneeosene First seen directly over- s. Richards, Jun. 
egg-shaped; then elon- head. 
gating iteelf and gradu- 
ly diva g from 
Tew, ribbon- 


the, yellow overhead, 
the reat blue ; endured 


Uceedingly ° beautiful 2 sevecccccecs D cecccccscvaccccnsccenceters SeSoeHKeaSSHSseSHSgaeoavesseesn W.L. B.Coulson. 
| meteor, presenting a 
| ae and bright 
Splendid Meteor, rushing!....ccccccccssslescsescostesscessrsssceeceesee| Lt appeared one hundred|Writer in th 
through the air, an yards high when it} ‘Cambridge 
| it last bursting verti- burst. Chronicle.’ 
ally down into 
| ™any pieces the size 
A illing pieces 
; bright streak BEET OM). .ccrcccccccece A little inclined to YOTo|eecavece eeeesscersessaccereone Rev. T. W. Webb. . 
| toning round ; glowing tical ; downwards to- 
| ne Aa the lowest wards the right. 
, > a 
| tal ond y 
Cetin at last, near 
Carried ; ; +4 @ 
of ruby its track a fine eesee Cvaccacsorls TOT UeETT IPI Irr Vie iRreriritri iit irriiririiritiri ily iit Paragraph in the 
it exploded. H Bristol Mer- 
cury. PS 
Hamlyn, 
Nenerous ® e 
prismatic eceacneea BSCeeeseerloacsasenaseseseneeseoce POSCOM eee * PO cescacenesseses SoaeseOustoos i 
mks and 2 yellow rw. Hh Weed. 
‘il accompanied the 
Weteor; the latter re- 
Mined visible two 
j nmtes. 
team of fire moving|63° .........(Inclined 70° to the ho-|Path appeared recti-\Communicated 
br ward; no explosion ; rizon; downwards to| linear. by A. S. Her. 
Giaapy y ® er. 
peared y; left. schel. 
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Date.| Place of ; Position, or 
our. Observation, | Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Alticude and 
Azimuth. 
——— 
1862.)/h m | 
Sept.19}10 15 p.m. Wellington, So- =4 times ¥, or 10\Body and train,Lasted several|/From 7 Persei t¢. 
times Sirius. blue. seconds. Aurigs. 
19 en to 20. Ipswich econe ..|flluminated every eovegnnes VPEOTHSOH SEL ECSCOSerHeOes Shascose wea seeecccccccnteecesd 
object. 


19 10 30 p.m. Norwich SOCenecee (ceeds cceeePOoeerscaseecee Yellow eebeee ? CoreBereceenses From Ss. towart 


the W. 
19 About 10 30 Thetford . oeecece Lighted up the Most brilliant @ebocesce Vooe Hacer leeacenseocesee oOo vett 
p.m. town like the! colours. 
noonday sun. 


1D).sscoccsseenee-(London  Wall,|Entirely lighted up] ? ......cccssscs-| 2? -----cecessees.{Rectilinesr in di 


London, the road. ” reetion ; movin 
N. 
19]...ccc.ssooeee., West End, Lon-|Diffused _light; Diffused light,|Disappeared |A few degrees EB 
don. brighter than a fine bine.” ins few of the zenith. 
fall moon. seconds, 
leaving 
as dark 
before. 
19}. .ocessccoseres| LOrQUAY (the].-cccccsceetsescsvoeceselececes sesssseeese.(Flash 1 pec. s{From 9° N. of 8 
Pier). seen in mo-| altitude 23°; & 
tion l sec. | 27° N. 
altitude 20°. 
IQ} .cerrcreeees oo-|Nottingham......|....c0000. sovesceesecenslecsccssssseersscee|seteenesecee weese (Streak — remaine 
arallel to th 
Eeliptic, from } 
Aquarii to r Pu 
19 ponsscacce Coens London re es @ecccrece Odenness 2") ene PYITIVETOVITTEICTT TT TTT @occnccece eae caus 
19]......0008 -».-.| Enfield Highway,|Diffased light, equal Diffased light!...... seccssecccoota @ line, bat vet 
London. to noonday. of a pale few degrees § 
violet —co- of the sesitl 


lour. An — explosio 
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Direction ; noting also 
whether Horizontal, 
Perpendicular, or 
Inclined. 


Remarks. 


An explosion was heard Correspondent to 
at Norwich like that! the ‘ Norwic 
of a rocket in the air.| Mercury.’ 


‘ 
Beevgese CeeSESSeeessesSSessene 


S90 OCERCOEHOOD 


Say tream of fire|(25°) ..... Flight longer than the 7/No such meteor seen in Correspondent 


‘Whe rocket-tail; left a Northern stars. London for ten years) the ‘ Times.’ 
lminows track visible before. 


bck of fire remained like|.............+. Mean direction from N.|--:::..cecsccssssssessensoeens 
val of a roeket, show- ° 

ig that @ meteor had 

paused overhead. 


+ sestsaseesaneaeepens ceocwccnec [eereceveocsrccelecenccccocseccsccsecececsncccs{eccnesseccsecescscscescssseses| Ds Keo BUIGEF. 


break remained ry rT Peceleecerces|® SEO Re reeseseeeveesrerenesaase(e® PL el ahh thet dl ERTIES TTT ES Cecenesece 
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Position, or 


Place of ‘ ° ;: 

Date.| Hour. Observation. Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Altitude and 
1862./ h m 

Sept.24| 8 15 p.m.|Broadstairs,Kent/Venus at its bright-/Blue_ .........|2 seconds....../Rntered the Mi 

est, or somewhat Way from { 

brighter. left, and dis: 

a iit 

ow « Aquil: 

25| 6 15 p.m.|Weston - super -(Much larger than|Red .....:...0|5 to 8 secondsjAppeared due | 

Mare. Venus ; very altitude 26 

splendid meteor. disappeared S.] 


altitude 18°. 


As large as ajGreen nucleusi2 or 3 seconds/From altitude 4 
cricket-ball. within a red to altitude 15 
envelope. 


25| 6 15 p.m.|Ticehurst, Sussex 


Large and bright...|....0<...s Or ecceeelececes coeneneesces 


25) 6 15 p.m./Lamberhurst, 
Sussex. 


altitude 20°. 

From 15° Nz] 
of the zenit 
to altitude 4 
S.W. 


6 30 p.m./Stonyhurst ...... HTIUS ..cseccccce|sccoevnsccecscscnslesvecneesececsecs Inclined at a 


25| 6 30 p.m.|Weston - super -|Larger than Venus/White, with/3 seconds...... 
Mare. 


blue tint. 


peared 
height of 10° a 
11° above th 
horizon. 


6 35 p.m. Oxford Seateneae,cea8 SCOCOOKEESHHSTESHeeaeTes eaoeesssooce @ene Nearly 10 secs. 


I, Meteor, 1861, July 16th, 10° 15™ p.w. G.M.T. 


By Mrs. E. Addison, of Gainsford, Durham, this meteor was first seen 29° 
from the horizon, in the direction of the towns Dunkirk or Ostend, upon the 
Greenwich latitude. Mr. J. Howe, of Greenwich, observed the meteor to pass 
within 8° or 9° of his zenith, as may be inferred from the position of a Lyre 
at the time of the meteor’s appearance; but this is at variance with the ac- 
counts of Mr. Charles Reed at Westminster, and Mrs. Davies at South- 
borough, who describe the meteor in the E. as far from vertical. If we 
assume the meteor to have passed over Dunkirk at an altitude of 30°, as seen 
from Gainsford, its height was here 172 miles above the French coast. The 
obstruction of houses on the west side of Whitehall in Mr. Charles Reed’s 
account, shows the meteor to have disappeared nearly due N. from London, 
at an altitude of 10°, pointed out by Mr. Howe at Greenwich. At Gainsford, 
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Direction ; noting also 


searance ; Train, ifany,| Length of | whether Horizontal 
+ and its Duration. Path. Perpendicular, or Remarks. Observer. 
Inclined. 
islight tail of red sparks|20° ........./At right angles to thel..... toctencenscescecceacocens K. RB. Rafenacht. 
pursued the head. 


gone down at the by W. H. Wood. 
appearance of this 
meteor. 


in the openl......coccees.| Vertically down ..... ve. ( Lyrae appeared 30°|Rev. F. Howlett. 
sky; globular; y from its point o 
sparks ; enveloped in a commencement. 
faint light. 
~o tail or SPOks,...cccovses eee eeeteSeseves Inclined downwards oancccoancnns OOS ecbeseavercene H Moreland. 
from left to right. 
bisappeared gradually COS COOOOO TODOS acer eseeHOEl eee de POSS LE DHTEGE ITE TEESE OHROH OOS E EOE LECESCCOEDE Communicated 
| without sparks. by W. H. Wood. 


in firat of HEB) ccevccccsecees N.N.E. to S.S.W.; fe COT ECOHSOHTEOOHSSEEOHOHOSHRSED H s C., Corre- 

| descent the tail length- d spondent to 

| ened, bat just before the ‘ Stand- 
ard.’ 


lapsed and gathered 
itself into the nucleus, 


the same point of the path had altitude 20° in due N.E. The latter lines of 
sight approach within eleven miles of each other, eighty-eight miles due E. 
of Newcastle, and forty-four miles above the sea. It is probable, from the 
account of Mrs. Davies, that the meteor first appeared somewhat S. of the 
latitude of Dunkirk, and that the entire path of 395 or 400 miles was per- 
formed in not less than ten to twelve seconds of time. 


II. Meteor, 1861, July 16th, 11" 32" pw. G.M.T. 


A similar comparison of the catalogued accounts of this meteor assigns its 
path with somewhat greater certainty at 300 miles of length, from 195 miles 
over North Foreland to sixty-five miles above the sea, sixty miles S, of Ply- 
mouth. The meteor passed the Isle of Wight at a height of 150 miles; and 
here a durable tail first began to be developed from the nucleus. The dura- 
tion of the flight was five to six seconds, at the largest estimation. 
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Meteor, 1861, August 6th, 11° 21" par. GMT. 


The accounts of Mr. Joseph Baxendell at Manchester, and Messrs. T. 
Crumplen and J. Townsend at London, determine the centre of this meteor 
at eighty miles above a point halfway between Leicester and Birmingham ; 
and, assuming its course to have been direct upon Manchester, a path of 176 
miles in five seconds is inferred, from 126 miles above Winchester to twenty— 
one miles above the northern point of Staffordshire. 


Shooting-stars, August 8th, 10th, and 11th. 


Time. Appearance. 


hm 
1861. Aug. 8, 10 312 p.mG.M.T. A second-magnitude star. 
» » 81034 , 4, A fiash ; first-magnitude. 
” » 10,1027 ,, ” Fine tailed shooting-star; firet-magni- 


tude star. 

” o» 10, 10 503 ,, ” Third-magnitade star. 

” » 11,1020 ,, ” Bright white-tailed shooting-star, and 
equal to Venus. 


Place of Centre. Direction of Flight. 
67 mites over Sandhurst (Kent). From alt. 46°, 38° N. of E. 


50 miles over Bury St. Edmunds. 

20 miles E. of N. Foreland ; 47 miles over the sea. 
70 miles over Leatherhead. 

70 miles E. of Ipswich ; 32 miles above the sea. 


Nearly vertical ; down. 

From alt. 38°, 48° N. of E. 
From alt. 54°, 20° N, of E. 
From alt. 42°, 70° N. of E. 


WOO D> 


Length of Flight. Velocity of Flight. 
A. 20 miles (approx.). $0 miles a second (approx.). 
B. 6 miles. 
C. 35 miles (approx.). 30 miles a second nase 
D. 20 miles (approx.). 30 miles a second (approx.). 
E. 36 miles. 27 miles a second. 


Brilliance. 
A. At 352 yards would have shown like full moon. 
B. At 398 yards * ” ” 
C. At 692 yards ” ” ” 
D. At 274 yards ” ” ” 
E. At 1484 yards ” ” »” 


Meteor, 1861, November 12th, 5° 49™ pv... 


The accounts of Mr..L. and Mr. W, Penn at Oxwich and Stone, place 
the earliest appearance of this meteor at 90 to 100 miles over Peter- 
borough or Cambridge. Its approach to the zenith, both at Hay and at 
Bristol, indicates a passage between the latter stations; and the remaining 
accounts will be found to be satisfied with considerable accuracy by a course of 
sixty miles above Lundy island, terminated with a slight dip towards the sea, 
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and explosion twenty miles above it, upon the meridian of Land’s End. The 
flight of 360 miles appears to have ocoupied seven or eight seconds of time. 


Meteor, 1861, November 15th, 10° 14™ p.x, 


The meteor described by Mr. Nash at Greenwich, and Mr. Herschel at 
Shooter’s Hill, although identical, do not admit of useful comparison with one 
another, nor with that observed by Mr. Greg at Styall, near Manchester,—the 
base-line in the former case being too small for such a purpose, and the third 
meteor being apparently distinct from the former two. 


Meteor, 1861, November 19th, 9" 38" 30 p.m. 


The Ipswich and Norwich accounts place the audible explosion of this bril- 
ant meteor at no great height between the two towns; thirty miles of height 
must be allowed to it for the altitude as seen from Exeter, although such a 
height is at variance with the view obtained from Greenwich and North Fore- 
land. It is not impossible that explosion, audible at Norwich and Ipswich, 
and perhaps also at North Foreland, may have depressed the last portion of 
the flight, for this was hidden from view at Exeter. The near verticality 
at North Foreland, the passage over the moon (whose altitude was 38° E. by 
S.) in the eastern parts of Kent, and the low southern position of the nucleus 
as first perceived by Messrs. Hill at Woodford, Mitchell and Harmer at Tun- 
bridge, and James , Jun. at Guestling, show this meteor to have taken a 
nearly meridian and nearly horizontal course. A flight of 260 miles in 10 
or 12 seconds, from -five miles above Paris to thirty miles above Beccles 
(between Suffolk and Norfolk), is found to satisfy the whole of the accounts 
with considerable accuracy. 


Meteors, 1861, November 24th, 8" 0™ p.x, 

The resemblance of these meteors is casual,—the lines of sight of com- 
mencement lying widely upon opposite sides of the base-line between the 
stations, while those of termination approach no nearer than twenty-six miles 
upon the southern side of the base-line. 


Meteors, 1861, December 1st, 9* 15™ p.x. 


The resemblance of these meteors is not borne out by the uranographical 
positions assigned to them at the two distant stations,—the point of com- 
mencement having little or no parallax with considerable deviation of the 
lines of sight, while the lines of sight of termination lie upon opposite sides 
of the base-line. 


Meteor, 1861, December 8th, 8" 16™ v.m. 


At Dungannon in Ireland this meteor appeared to fall vertically, while at 
Wakefield (Yorkshire) it passed overhead. The observation of Dr. Walker at 
Birkenhead (Seacombe), assigns Strangford, on the Inrish coast, as the spot 
between these two towns where the body would have struck the earth. By 
Mr. Redford’s account, from Silloth near Carlisle, the height at disappearance 
is found to be fifty miles above the sea, halfway from Lancaster to the Isle of 
Man; the height above Wakefield eighty-five miles, and at Hull 110 to 115 
miles. Modified by the remaining accounts, a course of 160 miles from 110 
miles above Hull to forty-five miles above the Irish Sea, twenty miles E. of 
Douglas Town, performed in six or eight seconds of time, appears to be a near 
approximation to the truth. It is possible that an explosion loudly heard at 
Lancaster and Southport, but not heard at Douglas, may have caused the 
deflection by which the meteor in the latter portion of its flight appeared sta- 
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tionary at Castletown some seconds. On the 3rd of the same month, a similar 
detonating meteor appeared in Germany, bursting sixty miles over Dessan, 
and directed almost from the Pole (see the Calculation of Professor Heis). 
Mr. Greg at this time observed the radiant point of shooting-stars to lie 
between Gemini and Auriga. On the 24th of December it was in Taurus. 


Meteors, 1861, December 9th, 5" 30™ p.x. 


The resemblance is casual. The uranographical position at Hawkhurst 
places this meteor at a great height towards Edinburgh, upon the latitude 
of Glasgow. . 

Shooting-star (F), 1862, January 28th, 11* 4™ p.m. 

The base-line of forty miles between the stations of London and Stone 
affords a good determination of this shooting-star. The lines of sight for the 
commencement are only three miles apart at their nearest approach, namely, 
at 44} miles above Melton Mowbray in Leicestershire, while those of termi- 
nation are only 2} miles asunder at 47} miles above Macclesfield in Cheshire. 
The horizontal fiight of sixty miles was performed in 14 to 14 second, by 
careful estimation at the time of the observation. Direction from 32°S. of E. 
At 880 yards it would have equalled the full moon. 


Meteor, 1862, February 2nd, 8" 20™ p.x. 

The astronomical accounts of Mr. E. J. Lowe and Mr. Alcock at Beeston 
Observatory and Newark, together with similar details from Tarporley in 
Cheshire, appear to fix the disappearance of this meteor with precision at 
fourteen or fifteen miles above Cheadle, on the borders of Derbyshire, where 
the meteor arrived after a flight in the air of 236 miles from 190 miles above 
Lyme Regis, occupying six seconds of time and directed to earth in the valley 
of the. Dove, or at the foot of the Peak of Derbyshire. The point of first ap- 
pearance in Orion or the Pleiades, as seen at Liverpool and Tarporley, places 
this meteor among the few whose true courses are observed to lie from W. to 
EK. of the meridian. 

Meteor, 1862, February 28rd, 9° 25™ p.m. 

This meteor, which passed nearly over Liverpool towards 8.W., appeared to 
Mr. W. H. Wood, at Weston-super-Mare, to move 30° horizontally in the N. 
at 20° from the horizon. It appears to have sought the earth at Pembroke, 
and had its flight from forty miles above Stockport, near Manchester, to twenty 
miles above Aberystwith, in Wales. 


The following comparison of the brightness of these meteors is offered as 
leading to an estimation of their probable dimensions. 

The photometric tables of the light of certain stars compared with that of 
the full moon, published by Sir John Herschel, enable us to compare the light 
of ordinary shooting-stars with a standard generally familiar; and the same 
may be done,when fireballs are compared in their illuminating power to dif- 
ferent phases of the moon; but the class of meteors intermediate between 
these in the scale of brilliancy are usually compared with the planets of whose 
light at different phases nv tables are prepared. Among the preceding known 
meteors, one only of the latter class (shooting-star e) is found. The follow- 
ing deductions aim at no greater accuracy than is commensurate to the cha- 
racter of the observations themselves. 

(A) I. Meteor, 1861, July 16th, 10" 15" p.u4.: shone apparently as half of 
@ moon two days old, at Furness, 150 miles from the meteor’s termination. 
At 25} miles it would have equalled the full moon. ; 
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(B) II. Meteor, 1861, July 16th: shone as one-fourth of moon two days old, 

sroatlod fall distant 220 miles from bursting. At 37} miles it would have 
moon. 

ro) eteor, 1861, August 6th, 11" 21™ p.x,: shone one-tenth of moon two 

days old, at London, 150 miles from brightest point. At eight miles it would 


full moon. 
ing-stars, August 8th, 10th, 11th, would have equalled fall moon at 
distance of 352, 398, 692, 274, 1484 yards 
(D) Meteor, ‘1861, November 12th, 5* 49" p.m. : lighted the turnpike-road 
at Hay fully as much as the moon itself shining upon it, and ten days old. 
Meteor overhead, seventy-five miles from Hay. At sivty-three miles tt would 
have 


equalled full moon. 

(E) Meteor, 1861, November 19th, 9° 38™ p.u.: threw shadows half as deep 
as the moon, then full, at Tunbridge, seventy-seven miles from the first burst 
ofhight. At fifty -four miles it would have equalled full moon. 

(F) Meteor, 1861, December 8th, 8" 16™ p.u.: exceeded the light of the 
moon then shining clear and six days old, at Hull, 130 miles from the flash 
over Walney Isle. At eighty-cight miles it would have equalled full moon. 

(GQ) Meteor, 1862, February 2nd, 8" 20™ p.u.: shone as brightly as the 
moon unclouded and ten days old, at Beeston, forty miles from the explosion. 
At thirty miles tt would have equalled full moon 

(H) Meteor, 1862, February 23rd, 9" 25™ p. Me: threw a bright light from 
the sky which filled the streets at Liverpool and Bromborough, distance forty 
miles; perhaps equal to a moon four days old. Az 164 miles 2¢ would have 


equalled full moon. 

an ordinary flame of street gas to measure a cubic inch of in- 
candescent matter, and at 15 yards to throw a light equal to the direct light 
of full moon, we have 13,690 gas flames at a mile equivalent to full moon ; 
and the following are the globes of burning coal-gas which would shed the 
et produced by the separate meteors and shooting-stars of the foregoing 


L. I, 
Meteors. Joly 16. July16. Aug. 6. | Nov. 12.| Nov. 19.| Dec. 8. |Feb. 2.) Feb. 23. 


It is possible that these results afford a juster idea of the real sizes of the 
luminous bodies than those derived from angular measurements of their ap- 
parent discs. 

[For Errata of the Catalogue, &c., see Appendix I. at the end of the 
Reports in this volume. ] 
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On the Strains in the Interior of Beams. 
By Groner Brppew. Ary, F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 


[A communication ordered to be printed among the Reports} 


Tux author states that he had long desired to possess a theory which should 
enable him to compute numerically the strains on every point in the interior 
of a beam or girder, but that no memoir or treatises had given him the least 
assistance*. He had therefore constructed a theory which solved completely 
the problems for which he wanted it, and which appears to admit of applica- 
tion at least to all ordinary cases. 

The theory contemplates forces acting in one plane. A beam therefore is 
considered as a lamina in a vertical plane, the same considerations applying 
to every vertical lamina of which a beam may be conceived to be composed. 

The author remarks that it is unnecessary to recognize every possible strain 
ina beam. Metallic masses are usually in a state of strain, from circum- 
atances occurring in their formation ; but such strains are not the subject of 
the present investigation, which is intended to ascertain only those strains 
which are created by the weight of the beam and its loads. The algebraical 
interpretation of this remark is, that it is not necessary to retain general 
solutions of the equations which will result from the investigation, but only 
such solutions as will satisfy the equations. 

After defining the unit of force as the weight of a square unit of the lamina, 
and the measure of compression-thrust or extension-pull as the length of 
the ribbon of lamina, whose breadth is the length of the line which is subject 
to the transverse action of the compression or tension, and whose weight is 
equal to that compression or tension, the author considers the effect of tension, 
&c. estimated in a direction inclined to the real direction of the tension, and 
shows that it is proportional to the square of the cosine of inclination. He 
then considers the effect of compounding any number of strains of compression 
or tension which may act simultaneously on the same part of a lamina, and 
shows that their compound effect may in every case be replaced by the com- 
pound effect of two forces at right angles to each other; the two forces being 
both compressions or both tensions, or one compression and one tension. 
Succeeding investigations are therefore limited to two such forces. 

Proceeding then to the general theory of beams, it is remarked that if 8 
curve be imagined, dividing a beam into any two parts, the further part of 
the beam (as estimated from the origin of coordinates) may be considered to 
be sustained by the forces which act in various directions across that curve, 
taken in combination with the weight of the further part of the beam, the 
load upon that part, the reaction of supports, &c. Expressing the forces in 
conformity with the principles already explained, and supposing that there 1s 
one compression-force B making an angle 8 with y (in the direction of y 
diminishing for increase of x), and another compression-force C making a2 
angle 90°+3 with y, it is easily seen that the element ds of the curve, Sup- 
posed to make the angle @ with y, sustains the forces 


Inz, B.dsx sin(@+6)x sinB+C.dsx sin(G8+4+90°+6) x sin (8+90°)- 
In y, —B.ésx sin(B+6)x cos B—C.ésx sin (B+90°+6) x cos (8+90°). 
The weight of lamina bounded by y and y+dy, and estimated as acting 


* Subsequently to the communication of this Report, the author learned that one in- 
stance (the second) of those given here had been treated by Professor Rankine, by methods 
peculiar to that instance. 
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pees is —ydx. And the reaction R of a support may act upwards at 


Expanding the sines and cosines, putting d# for sin 0. és, and éy for cos 0 . és ; 
patting also 
=B.sin’ 6+C. cos’ B, 


M=(B—C) . sin )3 . cos £, 
Q=s—B. cos? S—C. sin’ B, 


and forming the equations of equilibrium in the usual way, they will be found 
te bo— 
Equation for forces in 2, faz. (Ip+M)=0. 


Equation for forces in y, _/dx(Mp+0)—R=0. 


Equation of momenta, fe dz(Lyp+ My + Mzp+0r)—RA=0. 


Now these equations, applying to any curve, will apply to any two curves 
very close together; and therefore their variation, taken by the rules of the 
Calealus of Variations, will be 0. The proper equation (in the usual nota- 


tion) is xX) )—0, Applying this, the resulta are 


From this it follows that (omitting some arbitrary functions which represent 
original strains in the formation of the beam) L, M, O, are partial differential 
coefficients of the same function of a and y, which we may call F: so that 


a’F rs a aF 
baa? M=aay Oma’ 


waa these, the equations become 


J.4(Z)=0. f. a(Z)-B=o, f. av {+05 —F)—B=0. 


Considerations, of a somewhat detailed character, depending partly on the 
relation assumed to exist between tension-force and material extension, are 
necessary to show the form which must be assumed for F in the various cases 
to be examined. The conditions to be secured are—that the horizontal part 
of the thrust, &c. shall be the same as that given by ordinary theories, on the 
relation just mentioned ; and that the equations above shall be satisfied. After 
dus ‘pplication of these in the following five cases, these forms are found 
for F 

Case 1. A beam of length x and depth s projecting from a wall ; 


Fond. (r—a)" (5-4) ; 


Case 2. A beam of length 2r and depth s supported at both ends ; 


e2 
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Case 8. A beam like the last, carrying a weight W at the distance a from 
one end. 


In this case the function is discontinuous; its forms are— 


From 7=0 toz=a, F= s { (27+ W7—)e—'} ¥_t) ; 


From =a to 2=2r, Pa. { =S+(2"— —W = )a—a* |. (5-%)- 


(Of this case, two instances are given in the curves below.) 
Case 4, A beam like that in Case 2, with a straining momentum applied at 
each end, as in the middle tubes of the Britannia Bridge ; 


p_ 60 —12r2 439 (‘¢—2). 


Case 5. A beam like that in Case 2, with a straining momentum applied at 
one end only, as in the exterior tubes of the Britannia Bridge ; 


pe Co 199( COI) ap _ v). 


By forming the differential aioe of F symbolically, L, M, and Q 
(==y—O) are obtained in a form which admits of numerical calculation for 

pti Den of x and y. And from these, B,C, and G are computed without 
difficulty 

In this way the values of B, C, and G have been found for every combi- 
nation of the values r=rx0°1, z=rx 0-2, z=rx 0-3, &., with the values 
y=sxOl, y=sx 02, yas x 0°3, &c. In Case 1, 121 points were thus 
treated : in each of the other cases the computations were made for 231 points. 

In the following diagrams are given the curves representing the directions 
of pressure and tension through the beam, together with a few numerical 


values at the most critical points, for each of the cases to which allusion has 
been made. 


CURVES REPRESENTING THE STRAINS IN BEAMS, UNDER DIFFERENT CIRCUMSTANCES, 


The continuous curves indicate the direction of thrust or compression; the 
interrupted curves or chain lines indicate the direction of pull or tension. 

The figures denote the measure of the strain ; the sign + meaning compres- 
sion, and — meaning tension. The unit of strain is the weight of ma- 
terial lamina whose length = depth of beam. 


No. 1, Beam projecting from a wall. 
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Report on the three Reporis of the Liverpool Compass Committee and 
other vecent Publications on the same subject. By ARcHIBALD 
Smith, M.A., F.R.S., and Frepenicx Joun Evans, R.N., F.RS. 


Tae task which we have undertaken, at the request of the British Asso- 
ciation, is in some degree lightened by the publication, since the last 
meeting, of the ‘ Admiralty Manual for ascertaining and applying the De- 
viations of the Compass,’ a work which has been compiled under our joint 
editorship, and published by the direction of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. The publication of this work allows us to treat as known, 
various methods and formule which had not previously been published, and 
to which it will be necessary to refer in the sequel. It, however, makes it 
necessary that we should give some account of our own work, and this we 
think it will be most convenient that we should do at the outset. 

The ‘ Manual’ is divided into four parts. Part I. contains the well- 
known “ Practical Rules ” published by the Admiralty, drawn up originally, 
in 1842, by a committee consisting of the late Admirals Sir F. Beaufort and 
Sir J. C. Ross, Captain Johnson, R.N., Mr. Christie, and General Sabine. 
These rules were, and still are, purely practical,—the object being to enable 
the seaman, by the process of swinging his ship, to obtain a table of the 
deviations of his compass on each point, and then to apply the tabular 
corrections to the courses steered. 

Part II. is a description of the valuable graphic method known as 
‘*Napier’s method,” in which the deviations of the compass are represented 
by the ordinates of a curve, of which the ‘‘ courses ”’ or azimuths of the ship’s 
head which correspond to the deviations are the abscisse. These azimuths 
may be measured either from the ‘‘ correct magnetic north,” in which case 
they are called the “correct magnetic courses,”’ or from the direction of the 
disturbed needle, in which case they are called “ compass courses ;”? and we 
should in general obtain one curve if the abscisse represent one set of courses, 
and a different curve if the abscisse represent the other set. It was, we 
believe, first observed by Mr. J. R. Napier that, by drawing the two sets of 
ordinates in proper directions, each may be made to give the same identical 
curve, and, conversely, that the same curve may be made to give the devi- 
ations as well on the correct magnetic courses as on the compass courses, 
with the additional advantage that the one set of courses may be at once 
derived from the other by going from the axis of abscisse to the curve, in a 
direction parallel to one of the sets of ordinates, and returning to the axis 
of abscisss in a direction parallel to the other. The original direction of 
each set of ordinates is arbitrary, the scale, however, depending on those 
directions. By drawing the ordinates at angles of 60° and 120° from the axis 
of abscissss, we have the advantage that the scale along each axis of ordinates 
and also along the axis of abscissss is the same; and these directions are in 
general the most convenient, although in particular cases, as when the 
deviations are very small, it is convenient to take a larger scale for the ordi- 
nates than for the abscisss. The practical advantages of the method are 
very great. It enables the navigator, from observations of deviations made 
on any number of courses, whether equidistant or not, to construct a curve 
in which the errors of observation are, as far as possible, mutually compen- 

sated, and which gives him the deviation as well on the compass courses as 
on the correct magnetic courses. Various modifications of this method have 
been proposed, of which one by Capt. A. P. Ryder, R.N., deserves particular 
mention from the facility with which it may be used by those to whom the 
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method is unfamiliar; but for general use there seems to be no form supe- 


It may be desirable to give heresome account of these formuls. 

Poisson’s equations are derived from the hypothesis that the magnetism 
of the ship, except so far as it is permanent, is unsient tnduced magnetism, 
the intensity of which is proportional to the intensity of the inducing force, 
and that the length of the compass-needle is infinitesimal compared to the 
distance of the nearest iron. 

On this hypothesis the deviation of the compass is represented exactly by 
one or other of the following formule :— 
sin 3 cos 3438 sin +E cos {+30 sin (22'-+2)-+€ cos (2/43) .. (1) 

tan Sart CFE cos 4+ Bin 2C+E cee (2) 

~ 1438 cos 7—€ sin (+B cos 2 [—€ ain 27 
in which 3 represents the deviation, Z the “‘ correct magnetic course,” 2’ the 
‘‘ compass course ;”” A, 3, € are coefficients depending solely on the soft iron 
of the ship ; 33 and € coefficients each consisting of two parts, one part a co- 
efficient depending on the soft iron and multiplied by the tangent of the dip, 
the other part a coefficient depending on the hard iron and multiplied by the 


reciprocal of the earth’s horizontal force at the place, and by a factor, =, 


generally a little greater than unity, and depending on the soft iron. In 
these equations the sign-+- indicates an easterly, —a westerly deviation of the 
north point of the compass. 

If the coefficients are so small that their squares and products may be 
neglected, the first equation may be put under the form 

dm A+B sin 2'+C cos 2'+D sin 27'-+E cos 22!... 2.2... 2. eee (3) 

in which it will be observed that the coefficients are now expressed in are, the 
Roman letters being nearly the arcs of which the German letters are the sines. 
When the deviations do not exceed 20°, this equation is sufficiently exact. 

As the subject with which we are now dealing cannot be understood or 
followed without distinctly apprehending the meaning of the several parts of 
this expression, we do not apologise for pausing to explain them. 

The term A is what is called the “ constant part of the deviation.” A real 
value of A can only be caused by soft iron unsymmetrically arranged with 
reference to the compass. 


It will easily be scen that such an arrangement of horizontal soft iron rods, 
euch as that in figare 1, 


Fig. 1. - 
© 


would give a positive value of A, and no other term in the deviation. 
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A eoft iron rod, such as that in figure2, 
© © 
Fig. 2. 


would give+ A to the starboard compass, combined, however, with+E; and 
—A, combined with —E, to the port compass. The last arrangement is one 
sometimes found in the relative positions of the horizontal iron spindle of 
the wheel and the binnacle compasses placed near it. In compasses placed in 
the midship line of the ship, such unsymmetrical arrangements of soft iron can 
seldom have any sensible operation. In such cases A is always small; and 
when it has a sensible value, it seems more likely to arise from index error of 
the compass, or from error of observation, and may probably be best dealt 
with as such, and disregarded in the table of deviations. 

The terms B sin {'+C cos {' make up together what is called the “ semi- 
cireular deviation.’ This is the part of the deviation which it is most 
difficult to deal with, as well from each coefficient being made up of the two 
parts which we have described, which cannot be distinguished by observa- 
tions made in one latitude, as from that part of the ship’s magnetism, which 
we have treated as permanent, being in fact only subpermanent. To this we 
shall have occasion to revert in the sequel. At present we will only point 
oat that +B indicates an attraction of the north point of the compass to the 
ship’s head, —B to the stern, + C an attraction of the north point to the star- 
board side, —C to the port side. - | 

The terms D sin 2Z'+ E cos 2Z' make up what is called the “quadrantal” 
deviation. This can only be caused by horizontal induction in soft iron. E 
ean only be caused by horizontal induction in soft iron unsymmetrically 
distributed, and is therefore, except in such cases as those represented in 
fig. 2, very small. +D may be caused by the following arrangements of sym- 
metrically arranged soft iron, in which the ship’s head is supposed to be 
directed towards the top or bottom of the page. —D may be caused by the 
same arrangements, the ship’s head being now supposed to be directed to the 
right ar left of the page. 


Fig. 8. 
No. N°. Na. oy © 


Between these various arrangements there is this most important dif- 
ference, that in No. 1 and No. 4 the directive force of the needle would be 
mereased, while in No. 2 and No. 5 it would be diminished. In No. 3 it 
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might be either increased, or diminished, or left unaltered, according as the 
effect of the longitudinal and the transverse iron preponderated. We may, 
therefore, by observing the effect on the directive force, as well as on the 
quadrantal deviation, ascertain how much of the latter is caused by fore-and- 
aft iron, how much by transverse iron. 

This explanation of the coefficients will probably be sufficient for the 
purposes of this Report, and we now revert to Part III. of the ‘ Manual.’ 
The principal object of this part is to find the means of computing A, B, 
C, D, E, from the deviations observed or. derived by Napier’s curve for a 
certain number (8, 16, or 32) equidistant points. This is easily done by 
formule founded on the method of least squares ; and the method is made of 
ready application by tabular forms and tables given in this part. 

The direct computation of the exact coefficients A, B, €, BH, E by the 
method of least squares would be a matter of very great labour; but they 
are easily derived to terms of the 3rd order inclusive from the approximate 
coefficients A, B, C, D, E by formule which are given for the first time in 
this part. 

There are two other coefficients, the knowledge of which is of great 
importance, but which can only be derived from observations of force, viz. A, 
or the ratio of the mean force to north at the place of the compass to the 
earth’s horizontal force, and pss the ratio of the mean vertical force at the 
same place to the earth’s vertical force. 

One of the most important errors in the modern iron-built and iron- 
plated vessels is the heeling error. The deviations obtained by the usual pro- 
cess of swinging are for a vessel on an even keel. It is found by experience 
that as the vessel heels to one or other side, the north point of the compass 
is drawn either to the weather or lee side, generally the former; and the 
deviation so produced, when the ship’s course is near north or south, often 
exceeds the angle of heel. This not only produces a deviation which may 
cause a serious error in the ship’s course, but if the ship is rolling, and par- 
ticularly if the period of each roll approximates to the period of oscillation of 
the compass, produces a swinging of the compass-needle, which may amount 
to many times the angle of heel, and make the compass for the time useless 
for steering. 

This is a part of the deviation which has been involved in some obscurity. 
Mr. Airy, in a paper in the ‘ Transactions of the Institution of Naval 
Architects,’ vol. i. p. 107 (1860), says that the disturbance produced by 
heeling has not been well observed, and its correction has not yet been 
reduced to easy laws; and that the effect of heeling is the only part of the 
magnetic disturbance in regard to which the practical correction of the com- 
pass is really at fault; and the Reports of the Liverpool Compass Committee 
refer to it as one of the most perplexing parts of the subject. It therefore 
appeared to us desirable to deduce from Poisson’s formule, expressions for the 
alteration of the coefficients introduced by the inclination of the ship. This 
has been done in the ‘Manual,’ and the result is, we think, to remove entirely 
the obscurity which rested on the subject. The effect of the heeling error is, 
as might have been anticipated, to leave unaltered the coefficients which 
depend on fore-and-aft action, viz. B and D, to alter C, and to give a value 
to A and E. The latter appear to be, except when the compass is near 
either extremity of the vessel, of small amount. The alteration of C is the 
only one which is important. The formule show that it consists of two 
parts, which are caused; by arrangements of iron, such as that in the follow- 
ing figure, in which the vertical line represents iron permanently magnetized, 
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or vertical iron magnetized by induction, drawing the north end of the needle 
downwards in the northern hemisphere ; the horizontal line a rod, such as that 
in fig. 3, No. 2, which would give +D, and which, when the ship’s head is 


Fig. 4. 


en 


north or south, will have no effect till the ship heels, when its upper (weather) 
end will attract the north point of the compass. Each rod in the figure will 
therefore cause a deviation of the north point of the needle to the weather 
side. In order to correct this, the vertical magnetism must either act 
upwards, or the transverse magnetism must be such as would be caused by 
s horizontal transverse rod on each side of the compass, the formula indi- 
cating the relation which must exist between the vertical and the transverse 
horizontal magnetism in order that the heeling error may be zero. 

The 4th Part of the ‘Manual’ contains charts of the lines of equal 
Variation, equal dip, and equal horizontal force over the globe; the first for 
the purpose of enabling the navigator at sea to determine the deviation by 
astronomical observations; the two latter to throw light on the changes which 
the deviations undergo on a lengthened voyage, and to enable the navigator 
to suucipate the changes which will take place on a change of geographical 
posi@on. 

Of the Appendices, one (No. 2) contains a short account of the method 
Proposed by Mr. Airy for the mechanical correction of the semicircular and 
quadrantal deviation, and a notice of a method lately proposed by Mr. Evans 
for the correction of the quadrantal deviation when excessive. No. 3 is on 
the mathematical theory of the deviations of the compass, being the deduction 

om Poisson’s equations of such formule as may be most conveniently ap- 
Pied to the analysis of the tables of deviations derived from actual obser- 
vation. 

There is a graphical method of representing the magnetic state of a ship 
Py wgarda deviation, described in pp. 106 and 107, which we may shortly 

eacribe, 

If from the centre of a compass, in any part of the ship, we draw a 
horizontal line, representing in amount and direction the ship’s disturbing 
fore on the north end of the needle of that compass, the ends of all the 

© so drawn will, as is shown in this appendix, trace out an ellipse. If 
the soft iron of the ship be symmetrically distributed, so that @ and € aro 

tro, the construction of this ellipse is simplified, as its axes are then parallel 
and perpendicular to the fore-and-aft lines of the ship. The position of the 
‘entre of the ellipse gives the amount of the force to head, and force to side, 
Which canse the semicircular deviation. The fore-and-aft and transverse 
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axes of the ellipse give the amount of the fore-and-aft transverse inductive 
forces which give rise to the quadrantal deviation. An ellipse so drawn, 
therefore, gives to the eye, at a glance, the whole magnetie character of the 
ship as regards deviation on an even keel. 

If the mean directive force of the needle is not altered, the ellipse be- 
comes a circle, the coordinates of the centre of which are % and €, and the 
radius 39, on the scale in which the mean force to north represents unity. 
If we have no observations of horizontal force, the circle is all we can draw ; 
it gives all the information to be derived from the ellipse, except the diminu- 
tion of the directive force. For the complete representation of the deviation 
and force, it is convenient to have both the circle and the ellipse drawn. 

In the diagrams the direction and force of the earth’s magnetism as the 
ship is on different azimuths are represented by the radius of a circle, of 
which the compass is centre, and which is divided in the reverse order of 
the compass-card. A line drawn froma point in the circle to the correspond- 
ing point in the ellipse or small tircle represents, on the common principle of 
the parallelogram of forces, the direction and amount of the force on the 
needle*. A modification of this diagram is described at p. 96 of the ‘Manual’ 
under the name of “dygogram ” (dynamo-gonio-gram), applied to it from its 
showing the force as well as the angle of deviation of the needle. 

The principle of its construction is the following. If we draw a vertical 
line representing the magnetic meridian, and from a given point in it draw 
lines representing in length and direction the directive force and direction of 
the needle for each azimuth of the ship’s head, the extremities of such lines 
will trace out an epicycloid which is very easily constructed by points when the 
coefficients A, 38, €, B, E are determined. The method is applied in plate 2 
to the deviations of the standard compass of the ‘ Warrior,’ and has been 
applied by us to many other ships, and has been found a most efficient aid in 
discussing the observed deviationst. 


We now come to what we consider the proper subject of this Report, 
viz., the practical results as to the deviations of the compass which have 
been deduced from actual observation on board ship; and the works to which 
we shall principally confine our attention are the following :— 


‘¢ Account of Experiments on Iron-built Ships, instituted for the purpose of 


* A practical application of the di to the correction of the compass was suggested 
by its being accidentally held to the light and looked at from behind. this is done, 
it will be seen that the large circle is divided in the same way as the compass-card. If, 
then, the radius of the large circle represent the direction of the disturbed compass-needle, 
the line joining the corresponding pointe in the large circle and on the ellipse or small 
cirele will represent the direction o the magnetic meridian. 

By therefore drawing on an ordinary compass-card a circle of which the coordinates of 
the centre are —% and +€, and the additional coordinates of the north point —3B, and 
dividing the small circle in the reverse order, we get the following rule for the correction of 
the compass :— 

«Tako the given course on the card, and also on the small cirele, and su e straight 
line drawn through these. Then keep the ship’s head in the direction of the line, disre- 

ing, of course, the lubber-line.” 

+ If X be the force to north in terms of the mean force to north, Y the force to east, 
then X and Y representing rectangular coordinates, 

K=1+B cos [—€ sin [+-3B cos 2 [—€ ain 2 &, 

Y=4+B sin 7+€ cos 7+3B sin 2 $+ € cos 2 &, 
which is the equation to an epicycloid traced out by a point 4/ $534 4 from the centre ot 
a circle whose radius is 4/334 @&3, and which rolls on a circle of equal size, and the co- 
ordinates of the centre of which are X=1, Y=@. 
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dissovering a Correction for the Deviation of the Compass produced by the 

Iron of the Ship, by G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal” (Phil. Trans. 

1839, p. 167). | 
« Discussion of the Observed Deviations of the Compass in several Ships, wood- 

bailt and iron-built, by G. B. Airy, Esq.” (Phil. Trans. 1856, p. 53). 

* Practical Dlustrations of the Necessity for Ascertaining the Deviations of the 
Compass, &c., by Capt. Edward J. Johnson, R.N., F.B.8., Superintendent 
of the Compass Department of the Royal Navy.” Ist edition, 1848; 2nd 
edition, 1852. 

«‘ Magnetical Investigations by the Rev. W. Scoresby, D.D.” 2 vols. 1844-1852. 

«Journal of a Voyage to Australia and round the World, for Magnetical Re- 
search, by the Rev. W. Scoresby, D.D.” Lond. 1859. 

« First and Second Reports of the Liverpool Compass Committee to the Board 
of Trade, 1857.” 

“Third do., 1861.” 

“ Reduction and Discussion of the Deviation of the Compass observed on board 
of all the Iron-built Ships, and a Selection of the Wood-built Steam-ships 
in Her Majesty’s Navy, and the Iron Steam-ship ‘Great Eastern,’ by F. J. 
Evans, Master R.N., Superintendent of the Compass Department of H. M. 
Navy” (Phil. Trans. 1860, p. 337). 

The first and most important general result which is derived from all the 
observations recorded in these works, and from many more which have not 
been published, is, that the observed deviations are represented by the formuls 
derived from Poisson’s theory with a correctness which is within the limits of 
error of observation. 

In saying this, we are in some degree differing from a conclusion which the 
Reports of the Liverpool Compass Committee draw from observed deviations, 
viz. that there is a difference in the amount of the quadrantal deviation in 
different quadrants, depending either on some quality of the iron as regards 
its capacity for induction in different directions, or on the greater or less 
time occupied in moving the ship’s head over one or other of the quadrants. 
That some difference may, under certain circumstances, be caused by the latter 
cause we do not dispute, but we are not satisfied that it is appreciable in the 
ordinary process of swimging. On the contrary, we believe that, within very 
small limits of error, Poisson’s theory may be considered as exact for the 
ordi procese of swinging a ship. As regards more lengthened periods, 
particularly when the ship has been exposed to mechanical violence, the 
hypothesis no doubt ceases to be exact; but even then the most convenient 
mode of treating the subject is analogous to that which is familiar in physical 
astronomy and other mixed sciences, viz. to consider the theory as exact, but 
the coefficients derived from that theory as being themselves subject to 
changes to be derived from observations, and reduced or not, as the case may 
be, to law. 

Mr. Airy, in the first paper to which we have referred, describes very 
careful observations made by him on board of two iron ships, the ‘ Rainbow’ 
iron-built steamer, and the ‘ Ironsides’ iron-built sailing-ship. In the first, 
observations were made at four stations: station 1, near the binnacle, 
13 feet 2 in. from the stern ; station 2, at a part in which a standard compass 
would probably be placed, being 31 feet 9 in. from the atern; station 3, 
48 feet 3 in. from the stern; station 4, 47 feet from the knight-heads, or 
1514 feet from the stern. Each compass was raised 4 feet from the deck. 
In the ‘ Ironsides’ the compass was placed in the position of the binnacle 
compass. 
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From Mr. Airy’s observations we derive the following values for the 
coefficients :— 


The most remarkable features in the deviations of these ships are the very 
small amount of the quadrantal deviation, and also in the ‘ Rainbow’ the 
small diminution of the horizontal force. 

These features led Mr. Airy to the conclusion that the amount of in- 
duced magnetism was small, and that nearly the whole of the semicircular 
deviation was caused by permanent magnetism. That this was the case as 
regards the coefficient C there can be no doubt ; but as regards the coefficient B 
the case is different, as any part of it may have arisen from the induction in 
vertical masses of iron before or abaft the compass. 

These results, and the conclusions which Mr. Airy drew as to the amount 
of permanent magnetism, were the foundation of his well-known method of 
correcting the deviations by means of magnets and soft iron, which has 
been so extensively practised in the mercantile marine. 

Another remark may be made on the results. One of the most import- 
ant conclusions which have been drawn from the numerous observations 
which have been made on the deviation of iron-built vessels is, that, in 
a well-selected place for the standard compass, the semicircular devi- 
ation depends on the position of the ship in building, the magnetism which 
would be assumed if the iron were soft being then, by the process of 
hammering, fixed in the vessel, and a character then impressed which the 
ship never afterwards loses,—the general result being that the north point 
of the compass ts attracted to that part of the ship which was south in 
building, so that +B indicates a ship built head south, —B a ship built head 
north of the (magnetic) east and west line, +C a ship built head east, and 
—C a ship built head west of the magnetic meridian. With our present 
knowledge, we should have little hesitation in drawing the conclusion from 
Mr. Airy’s observations, that the ‘Rainbow’ was built with her head not 
far from N.W., and the ‘ Ironsides’ with her head not far from N.E. At 
that time, however, the connexion between the direction of building and the 
semicircular deviation was unsuspected®, and the direction in which those ships 


*® To this there is one exception, which deserves to be recorded. In the year 1885, 
Captain Johnson made elaborate experimente on the magnetism of the iron steam-vessel 
‘Garry Owen,’ the results of which are contained in a paper in the Phil. Trans. for 1836, 
p. 267. Captain Johnson ascertained, from observations made on a needle on shore, that 
the ‘Garry Owen’ acted as a permanent magnet, her head repelling, and her stern 
attracting, the north end of the needle ; and he says, p. 285 :—‘“ As, in the construction of 
iron vessels, hammering the numerous rivets might elicit magnetic influences, it would be 
well to note, by compass, the direction of their heads and sterns when building, with a 
view of ascertaining whether (in combination with the former circumstances) any distinct 

etic properties indicated by those parts are due to the line of direction of the vessel 
ith respect to the etic meridian.” 

‘‘The head of the ‘Garry Owen,’ when building, was W.N.W.” 

It may seom singular that Captain Johnson did not observe how nearly this direction 
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were built was probably unknown to Mr. Airy. He suggested that the 
perticular character of the semicircular deviation in these vessels might be 
due to the direction of rolling of the plates of which the ship was composed. 
Subsequent experiments, made by the same eminent philosopher, on iron 
rolled in different directions, lately communicated to the Royal Society, but 
not yet published, show, as we understand, that the effect of direction in 
rolling, though appreciable in each separate plate, is not great, and probably 
has little, if any, appreciable effect in a ship. In concluding our observations 
on the paper, we must not omit to say that one of the most valuable parts of 
Mr. Airy’s paper, viz. the mechanical correction of the deviation, does not, as 
we consider, come within the scope of this Report, and that, in passing it over, 
we must not be considered as underrating its importance. 

Mr. Airy’s second paper has not that value which is given to the first by 
careful observations made by himself on selected ships. It contains a dis- 
cussion equivalent to the determination of 3, €, and % of the magnetism of 
various wood-built and iron-built ships from observations made in various 
latitudes, and an endeavour to deduce from such observations the two parts 
of which 3% is composed; but Mr. Airy had the disadvantage which is still 
met with by those who attempt the discussion, vis. the want of sufficient 
determinations of the deviations of the same iron vessel in different magnetic 
latitudes, and he was consequently unable to obtain any very precise evidence 
of the amount of the subpermanent magnetism in iron ships, or its change on 
a change of Jatitude. 

The work of Captain Johnson, to which we have referred, is a great store- 
house of the results of observations of deviation made on board ehips of war. 
There are, however, several reasons why it does not require very detailed 
mention here. The deviations are chiefly those of wood-built ships. They are, 
therefore, generally small and regular. They are not compared with theory, 
and do not in all cases furnish sufficient data for the comparison. Such 
comparison as can be made will, as regards iron-built vessels, be found in 
Mr. Evans’s paper in the Phil. Trans. of 1860, referred to above. 

It is to Dr. Scoresby that we are indebted for the observation that the 
semicircular deviation of iron ships is chiefly due to their position when 
building. ; 

In considering this subject, there are one or two points which must be 
borne in mind. Supposing, as we may no doubt do, that the iron is, as 
regards position and quality, symmetrically placed on each side of the midship 
line, we may consider separately the permanent or subpermanent magnetism 
caused by fixing, first, the magnetism induced by the horizontal force, and 
secondly, that induced by the vertical force. . As regards @, the same reasoning 
which shows that it cannot arise from transient induced magnetism also shows 
that it cannot be caused by the fixing any vertically induced magnetism, but 
must arise either from independent permanent magnetism in the iron, or 
from fixing the horizontally induced maghetism. 

On the other hand, as regards 3% the case is different. It may be 
caused not only by the subpermanent magnetism originally induced by the 
horizontal force, and fixed in building, but by transient vertically induced 
magnetism, and also by the subpermanent magnetism arising from fixing, in 
the process of building, the transient vertically induced magnetism. Between 


spprozimated to that of the line of no deviation in the ‘Garry Owen,’ which was about 
.W. by W. 3 W.., and that in his subsequent works he did not revert to the subject ; and 
thet the hint here given was not pursued by subsequent investigators. 
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these there is the great difference that the force which gives rise to € and to 
the first part of 38 ceases to operate, or at least ceases to operate in the same 
direction, the moment the ship has been launched, and has her head directed 
to different points of the compass, while the force causing the other part of 33 
continues to act in its origmal direction as long as the ship remains in and 
near its original geographical position. 

€, whatever its magnitude, may therefore be expected to diminish rapidly 
after launching, and until the originally impressed magnetism reaches (as 
it appears ultimately, and in fact after no long period, to do) the limit 
beyond which sensible change does not proceed, and on a change of latitude 
it will vary inversely as the horizontal force. 33, on the other hand, although 
it may change considerably after launching, if the ship has been built north 
or south, will, if the ship has been built east and west, remain unchanged. 
Qn the other hand, on a change of magnetic latitude, while the effect of the 
subpermanent magnetism induced by the horizontal force will vary inversely 
as the horizontal force, that part which has been caused by the original ver- 
tical magnetism may change more rapidly from the change in the inducing 
cause, and the remaining part, or the transient vertically induced magnotism, 
will in its effect vary as the tangent of the dip. 

The combination of these several causes renders the discovery of the true 
source of the % a matter of great difficulty, even when observations have 
been made in several different latitudes. 

That the distribution of the permanent magnetism of iron ships is 
principally owing to their position in building appears to have been first 
strongly insisted on by Dr. Scoresby in the 4th Part of his magnetical 
investigations published in 1852. The great importance of the service thus 
rendered by Dr. Scoresby cannot be over-estimated. Dr. Scoresby also en- 
deavoured to investigate the changes which the subpermanent magnetism of 
a ship undergoes on a change of magnetic latitude. He did so, however, with 
very insufficient materials, and it appears to us (as one of us has endeavoured 
to point out with greater detail in the introduction to the ‘Journal of a 
Voyage of Magnetic Research’), without having sufficient regard to the amount 
of transient vertically induced magnetism which acts or may act as a cause 
of semicircular deviation. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Livérpool in 1854, Dr. 
Scoresby brought the subject of the change of 2 ship’s magnetism promi- 
nently before the Association, in a paper on the loss of the ship ‘Tayleur’ 
and the changes of the compasses of iron ships. The discussion so occa- 
_ sioned gave rise to the formation of the Liverpool Compass Committee, whose 
valuable Reports are one of the special subjects on which we are commis- 
sioned to report, and also to Dr. Scoresby’s voyage in the ‘ Royal Charter’ 
for the purpose of observing the changes which take place in the magnetism 
of an iron ship on a change of magnetic latitude. To these we now address 
ourselves. . 

The Liverpool Compass Committee have had the assistance throughout of a 
most able Secretary, Mr. W. W. Rundell, who has brought to the subject an 
amount of practical and scientific knowledge, combined with industry and 
geal, which have given to the three Reports which have been published the 
highest possible value. 

The first Report bears date the 5th of February, 1856, shortly before 
Dr. Scoresby sailed in the ‘ Royal Charter.’ The second Report bears date 
February, 1857, and embodies the principal results of the observations in the 
‘ Royal Charter.’ The third Report bears date the 18th of February, 1861. 
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The first Report was merely preliminary, and stated the steps which the 
Committee were taking to obtain information. One of the few points on 
which the Committee had made observations, the details of which they give, 
was the direction of the neutral lines, or of those lines in the iron structure 
of the ship which separate the parts in which the iron attracts the north end 
of the compass-needle from those in which it attracts the south end. These 
observations, we may observe, though to a certain extent useful as enabling us 
to see generally the nature of the action of the body of the ship on the com- 
pass, do not give any very definite results, from the transient induced mag- 
netism being even more mixed up with the permanent or subpermanent 

ism than in the case of ships ‘“‘ swung.” 

The Committee, in the first Report, draw the following inference from these 
observations, viz. that “the diverse direction of the magnetic lines appears 
to countenance Dr. Scoresby’s supposition that they depend on the position of 
the ship when building.” 

The second Report contains the results of much more extended observa- 
tions and matured views. On the point of most marked importance—the 
connexion of the magnetism of an iron ship with her position when building— 
the Committee had now arrived at a definite opinion. They say :—*“ The 
records of the Committee no longer allow a doubt as to the connexion 
whieh exists between the direction of a ship’s original magnetism and her 
position when upon the building-slip. In all the ships which have been 
examined, the north end of the compass-needle invariably deviated towards 
that part of the ship which was furthest from the north when she was build- 
ing, tf the compass was placed in a central position and free from the influence 
of individual masses of tron.”’ * . 

The attention of the Committee was also directed to the changes which 
the deviations undergo shortly after an iron ship has been launched, and they 
came to the conclusion that the subpermanent magnetism undergoes consider- 
able changes at and immediately after launching, and during the first voyage ; 
but that after this early reduction of a ship’s magnetism has taken place, the 
remaining portion appears to be comparatively permanent. This, however, 
is subject to the qualification mentioned in the Report, and which may be 
stated as follows :—that when a ship has been for a considerable time in one 
position or on one course, the induced magnetic state acquires a certain degree 
of permanence which modifies the previous subpermanent magnetism. The 
general effect of this, it will be easily seen, is upon a change of course to 
cause the vessel to deviate from her course, by dead reckoning, tn the direction 
of her previous course. | 

In this Report attention is called to the very important subject of the 
variation of the directive force in iron ships on different points of the com- 
pass. With reference to this, it may be observed, that we think it is a result 
of the observations generally, that the degree of correctness of observations of 
force is much inferior to that of observations of deviation. The observations 
of deviation give, by theory, the proportions of the directive forces on the 


* We have distinguished by italics the last part of this sentence in order to draw atten- 
tion to one circumstance which continually forces itself into notice in the perusal of the 
Reports, viz. the very little attention which is paid in the mercantile marine to the selec- 
tion of a place for the compass. In these ships the com is constantly placed so near 
iron sternposte, spindles of capstans, bulkheads, roundhouses, spindles of wheel, &c., 
that the efiect uced on the compass is not only extravagantly large, and the rapidity 
of variation of the force in the field very great, but the effect produced is in truth not so 
much that caused by the ship consi as & whole, as that caused by the particular 
Se ren tbe vicinity Of the compass ; 
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different courses. Each observation of force, therefore, when compared with 
the proportionate force derived from the deviations, gives a value of the factor 
(A) by which the forces derived from the deviation ought to be multiplied. - 
¢ The second Report of the Liverpool Compass Committee also mentions 
the interesting fact, which has been completely verified in the ships of the 
Royal Navy, that the quadrantal deviation of all ships is, with very rare and 
special exceptions, positive, or such as to cause a deviation of the north end 
ef the compass to the north end of the ship and from the north side of the 
ship. Such a deviation might be caused by an attraction to the north end or 
a repulsion from the north side. We may distinguish between the two 
causes by observing that the former would increase, and the latter diminish; 
the mean directive force of the needle. Observations of the directive force, 
therefore, show from which cause this deviation arises, and indicate that in 
general in iron-built ships the quadrantal deviation is principally caused by 
the repulsion of the north side of the ship, the north end of some ships attract- 
ing the north point of the needle, of others repelling it, but in almost all 
such ships with a force inferior to that of the repulsion of the north side. 
In wood-built ships the case is different: there is no transverse horizontal 
iron to cause repulsion from the sides ; and the positive quadrantal deviation 
is caused by the attraction of the masses of iron before and abaft the compass. 
The exceptions are generally in the case of wooden screw-streamers, when the 
screw-shaft, passing through the place of the compass, causes a repulsion 
from the north end, or in the case of elevated compasses, in which the original 
~+D has depended on an excess of repulsion of the sides over the repulsion of 
the ends. As the compass is elevated, the direction of the former force, be- 
coming more obli I cncee loses ite effect much more rapidly than the latter, and 
the D consequen 

The Committee Yals0 obee cheerved on the heeling error, and on the general 
tendency being to draw the north end to the weather side, but stated that the 
evidence which they had obtained did not enable them to draw any definite 
conclusions on this subject. 

The third Report embodies the results of very extended and varied obser- 
vations, leading to very definite conclusions, which may nearly to the fall 
extent be accepted as being now established. 

As we have already observed, the present state of the mathematical theory 
fs such, and the mathematical results coincide so exactly with observations, 
that the details of observation lose much of their interest, and the results 
involved in the coefficients extracted by rule from the obeervations are saf- 
ficient for all practical as well as theoretical purposes. 


The Report commences with a summary of the points which the Committee 
consider as established; they are— 

1, That the magnetism of iron ships is distributed according to precise 
and well-determined laws. 

2. That a definite magnetic character is impressed on every iron ship 
while on the building-slip, which is never afterwards entirely lost. 

3. That a considerable reduction takes place in the magnetism of an 
iron ship on first changing her position after launching, but afterwards 
that any permanent change in its direction or amount is a slow and 
gradual process. 

4. That the original magnetism of an iron ship is constantly subject 
fo mmpall fluctuations from change of position arising from new magnetic 
inductions, . 
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_& That the compass-errors. occasioned by the more permanent part 
of a ship’s magnetism may be successfully compensated, and that. this 
compensation equalizes the directive power of the com pass-needle on the 
several COUTBES on which a ship may be placed. 


The fret. two. points we. have already . adverted to, and we fully agree 
with the Committee in considering that they may now be accepted as well 
established. . 

. The third point is one of the most important of the results to which the 
making, registering, and discussing the observations of deviation in irom 
ships is at present leading us, 

It is clear that when an iron ship 1s frat launched, her magnetic cha- 
racter depends almost entirely on her position in building, but that this 
magnetic state is extremely unstable; that very great changes take place 
within « few days, or even hours, after launching; but that, after no long 
time (the length of time depending no doubt, to a great extent, on the ser- 
vice in which the vessel has been employed), what may be called the tem- 
porary magnetism gets “shaken out” of her, and the magnetism of the ship 
sequires an extremely stable character. This is a matter on which exact and 
varied observations are much wanted; bat we think it may be taken at 
present as the most probable result, that after about twelve months there is 
very little change in the magnetism of a ship which has made some voyages 
in the interval. In some ships the stability is most striking. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that it does not follow from this that the whole ‘of the 

which remains, and which affects the compass, is the permanent 
magnetism of hard iron. There is in all iron ships, as shown by the amount 
of the quadrantal deviation, a large quantity of soft iron, and consequently a 
large quantity of magnetism developed instantaneously (or nearly 80) by 
induction ; and the magnetism developed in the soft iron by vertical induo- 
tion is not, in any given geographical position, distinguishable from the 
manent magnetism of hard iron. The test of the kind of permanence w ich 
is acquired by the magnetism of an iron ship after the lapse of the period we 
had referred to is, that her table of deviation shall always be the same when 
swung at the same geographical position. If, in addition to this, her semi- 
circular deviation in different parts of the globe is inversely proportional to 
the horizontal force of magnetism at the place, we infer that the vertically 
induced magnetism is so distributed as to produce a compensation of effects, 
and that the only cause which operates is the permanent magnetism of the 
hard iron. In some ships this appears to be the case. In H. M. 8, ‘ Trident,’ 
which has been particularly discussed by Mr. Airy, the magnetism is not only 
extremely stable, but nearly the whole of the semicircular deviation appears, 
from observations made in various latitudes, to be due to hard iron. The 
same is the case with H. M.S. ‘Adventure’ and with many other iron ships. 

The practical conclusion which, it appears to us, may be drawn from 
these facts, is the importance in ail iron ships of having their magnetic history 
carefully recorded, and the observations discussed. We need hardly say that, 
to give any value to such a record, observations should be made with the 
compass in a fixed position in the ‘ship, and not corrected in any way by 
magnets or soft iron. 

On the fourth point we have, in fact, already expressed our opinion.. We 
are not satisfied that the effects here. referred to are in general of appreciable 
amount in so short a space.of time as that oceupied by the process of swinging 
aship. There seems, however, no doubt that the cause ® operates sensibly 3 in 
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many cases when a ship has been long sailing in one direction ; and this re- 
mark might be taken as a qualification of what we have remarked as to the 
rmanence of the magnetism of a ship. 

On the fifth point we quite agree with the Liverpool Compass Com- 
mittee, subject, however, to the qualification that this correction cannot be 
depended on in tho case of a newly-built ship, and that when the correction 
is applied to compasses having large deviations, and placed near large vertical 
masses of iron, as a stern-post, there must always be great uncertainty as to 
the correction on 2 change of magnetic latitude. It is also right that we 
should not pass over this remark without protesting against the application 
of such correction to the standard compass (properly placed) of a ship which 
may be called on to make a voyage during which there is any great change in 
the dip or horizontal force. 


The Committee notice as the principal points left for further discussion 
and inquiry, the effect of heeling on the compasses of iron ships, and the 
changes which occur on a change of magnetic latitude; and to these the 
Report is chiefly directed. 

On the effect of heeling a considerable body of evidence is collected, 
but with the disadvantage that at that time the mathematical theory of the 
heeling error, and the formulz which express it, had not been fully investi- 
gated, and that consequently the comparison of theory with observation could 
not be precisely made; nor do the observations in all cases furnish sufficient 
data for the comparison. 

We think, however, that it may be said, with confidence, that the results 
of observations agree with theory as to the connexion between the amount 
and direction of the heeling error and the coefficients of quadrantal deviation 
and of horizontal and vertical force; and that we may therefore feel assured 
that the heeling error may be predicted with sufficient accuracy from obser- 
vations made on an even keel. 

The most important practical results as to the amount of the heeling 
error, are the very great amount to which it reaches in certain ships, and in 
certain positions in the ship. This heeling error is conveniently measured 
by the fraction of a degree or the number of degrees of error produced by 
every degree of heel when the ship’s head is North or South. Estimating it 
in this way, it will be seen that the error may have serious effects if it exceed 
°6 or °6, when an inclination of 10° may produce half a point of error. 

Among the examples given we have— 


i of 

Iron 8. 8. City of Baltimore (built head North). hecling error. 
Compass placed above the aft end of iron round-house.. -+6°70 
Port steering-compass compensated ........00ccee0e — ‘30 
Starboard steering-compass compensated ............ — °50 
Standard compass ...... ccc eee ce cc cece cccccees + 2:20 
Azimuth compass...... cece cececcesccncsccccesece +2: 
Dipping-needle compass ........0..ccceccececceees +2:- 
Fore compass compensated ...........cccccceesceas + ‘80 
Compass over fore hatch....... duce ecetceceesceees + 85 

Aphrodite (built head East). 
Compass under companion ...... ce eeeee rn 2 
Compass near companion..........-ccccceesceesees -++- 2°85 


Admiralty standard compass .........ccsecrserceces -- 1°20 
_ Dipping-needle compass ¢@eeeruvgerveeurregerrecoeosee eee -1:15 
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Simla (built head West). ae be error. 
Steering-compass.......... vee lee ee wee iineeat ys 
Compass over companion...........: eit Laat 41°65 
Dipping-needle compass ..............6 Towa. 80 
Standard compass ........c. ccc ccveecsenereccues + °73 
Forward Compas8.... 00... ccs cc cecnscccseeneccce + °70 

Skeve Donard (built head 8.E. to E.). 
Aftermost steering-compass compensated ............ + °40 
Second steering-compass compensated .............. + 12 
Skylight-compass compensated .............00.000: + °33 
Mast-compass ........ 0... ce cece cee reece ences + °23 
Port skylight compase............ ccc eee eee ecees + °26 


In other compasses of the ‘Slieve Donard’ the heeling error was almost 
imperceptible. In the case of the ‘ City of Baltimore,’ the large heeling error 
is evidently due to the vertical force downwards near the stern, arising from 
the ship having been built head north. In the ‘Slieve Donard,’ the small 
heeling error is evidently due to the ship having been built with her head to 
the southward. 


Before leaving the subject of the third Report, we must beg leave to 
mention one point which has made the duty of reviewing the Report more 
dificult than it would otherwise have been, and which we fear will detract 
from its general utility, viz. that the mathematical formule made use of in 
reducing the obecrvations are nowhere given, and that we have been unable, 
in some cases, to verify or use them. We hope that the Admiralty Manual 
may be of some use to future investigators, as providing a uniform notation 
and mode of reduction, which will make the results derived by one investi- 
gator intelligible to all. 

In concluding this notice, we think we may say that the principal deside- 
rata at present are— 

1. That in the construction of iron vessels, regard should be had to the 
providing a proper place for the compass. It is not difficult for any one who 
has studied the question to point out arrangements which would greatly 
mitigate the injurious effects of the iron of the ship; the difficulty is to recon- 
cile them with the requirements of construction and of working the vessel. | 

2. That for throwing light on the points which are still obscure, what is 
chiefly required is, that the complete magnetic history of some iron vessels in 
various latitudes should be known. This, we think, might easily be accom- 
plished by observations of deviations and horizontal and vertical force made 
st various fixed positions in an iron vessel in an extended voyage in both 
hemispheres. We need hardly add, that this should be a vessel of war of 
moderate size, and in which the magnetical observations would be made an 
object of importance. 


Report on Tidal Observations on the Humber. Presented by Jauzs Oxv- 
nam, C.E.; Joun Scorr Russexu, C.E., F.R.S.; J. F. Bateman, 
C.E., F.R.S.; and Tuomas THompson. | 


Ar the Meeting of the British Associatiqn held at Manchester last year 
a paper was read in Section G, on the Port of Hull, in which occurred the 
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following remark, referring to the tides of the Humber: ‘I would notice here 
a singular tidal phenomenon which exists at the Port of Hull; I refer to the 
fact, that whenever the tide reaches the ‘16-feet mark ” (over the dock-sill), 
‘it is then three hours to high water, whether they be spring tides or neap 
tides. I am not-:aware that the same thing occurs at any other port ; but such 
is the fact at Hull, that-three hours after the tide has attained to the 16-feet 
mark, there is no more rise.” - 

These remarks gave rise to an animated discussion on the alleged pheno- 
menon, and resulted in the appointment of the following members of the 
Association as a Committee to conduct a series of tidal observations an the 
Humber, and report on the same to the next Meeting to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, viz. Mr. James Oldham, C.E., Mr. John Scott Russell, C.E., F.R.S., 
Mr. J. F. Bateman, C.E.,. F.B.S,, and Mr. Thomas Thompson, with £25 at their 
disposal. 

commencing the arrangements for carrying out the wishes of the Asso- 
‘tiation, application was made to the directors of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company for a month’s observations to be taken at 
their self-acting tide-gauge at the Great Grimsby Docks, but it was not con- 
venient to the directors to grant the request; they, however, permitted a 
gauge-pole to be fixed at their landing-pier at New Holland, on the Lincoln- 
shire coast of the Humber, a little above Hull, and gave every facility in the 
progress of the operation of observing the tides. 

The Hull Dock Company, through their secretary, Mr. W. H. Huffam, have 

complied with a request to have a month’s observations from their self- 
acting gauge of the Victoria Docks; and the resident engineer of the com- 
pany, Mr. R. A. Marrillier, has furnished the month’s valuable tidal obser- 
vations. 
. Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Leeds, an active member of the British Associa 
tion, kindly offered a month’s observations from the self-acting tide~gauge of 
the docks of the Air and Calder Works, at the Port of Goole, on the river 
Ouse, which have also been furnished by Mr. W. H. Bartholomew, the resident 
engineer. 

Those on the Humber were commenced at or about 11 a.m., July 9th, 
and terminated at 3 p.u., August 6th; but those at Goole, which were begun 
at 1] a.m. on the 9th J uly, were continued until twelve o’clock at noon on the 
10th of August. 

The gauge at New Holland is so fixed as to correspond with, an is .OD 
the same level as, the Victoria Dock gauge at Hull, t.¢. the zeros are made 
to coincide. 

The observations were taken every five minutes at New Holland, but every 
fifteen minutes at the Hull Dock gauge ; the observations at Goole were taken 

at intervals of five minutes. 

As ae result.of these tidal investigations it was seen, by the series of obeer- 
vations at both the stations on the Humber, how accurately the statement is 
borne out as to rise of tides for three hours after attaining the 16-feet mark, 
and also that the time which the tide is falling from the period of high water 
to the same level again of 16 feet is also found to average about three hours. 

The observations are also important and valuable,.as showing the general 
rate of the rising and falling of the tides at the various periods and places 
reported on. 

Although little or no light may have been thrown on the phenomenon 
question,.yet thé various tidal olgervations obtained on the Humber and the 
river Ouse will no doubt prove valuable records on the question of tides. . 
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: ‘From the various observations the following aro the résults:—-The obser« 
vations made on the Humber comprised 55 tides: the greatest variation at 
spring tides was 22 feet 3 inches flow; and the least variation at neap tides 
& rise only of 10 feet 7 inches. The lowest level of low water at spring tides 
was 3 feet 8 inches, and the highest rise 27 feet 11 inches; the highest at 
low water of neap tides 11 feet 2 inches. ‘The mean rise of the 55 tides above 
low water was found to be 16°95 feet. The average time of rising tide i is 
about 54 hours, and the falling tide about 6} hours. 

At the season of the year when the observations were taken it is generally 
calm, and there is no undue influence exerted on the rise and fall of the tides 
en the Humber ; but at the time of the equinox, and in stormy Winter seasons, 
particularly during north-westerly gales, there is a much greater. rise and falk 
during spring tides than would otherwise occur. 

The observations made at Goole (which port is about 30 miles above Hull) 
show on the 68 tides a mean rise of 11:67 feet,—the greatest rise above low 
water being 15 feet 4 inches, and the least rise from low-water line 7 feet 

es. 

The tides at Goole average about 3 hours in rising, and a little over 9 hours 


in falling. 
The mean rate of the tidal wave on the Humber is from 24 to 3 miles at 
heap tides, and 4 to 6 miles per hour ef spring files. 


On Rified Guna and Projectiles adapted for Attacking Armour pate 
Defences. By T. Aston, M.A., Barrister at Law, 


[A communication ordered to be printed among the Reports. ] 


As it is now an admitted fact that naval warfare will be carried on by iron~ 
élad navies, it has become an imperative necessity that the navy of England 
shall henceforth be armed with artillery adapted for attacking the new 
armour-plate defences which all nations are hastening to adopt. The supe~ 
viority which defence so suddenly acquired over attack, by simply putting 
on a coat of armour, threatened to w et not only the theoretical but the 
practical. tactics of modern warfare. e necessity of improving the means 
of attack so as to restore, as far as possible, the disturbed equilibrium was 
ebvious to every one; and the contest which has been carried on in this 
éountry for the last two or three years between the attack of improved artil- 
lery and the defence of improved armour-plates has been watched by all of 

us with the greatest interest. From a scientific point of view, with which 
we are on this occasion more immediately concerned, the subject was one 
which engaged the attention of sonie of the keenest and most experienced 
intellecta of the country,—these, on the one hand, giving practical aid on the 
side ef. defence, those, on the other, devoting their best energies to restore 
attack to what must be consideréd its normal position of superiority. For a 
long time—for too long a time—the defence-people had much the beat of it. 
Under the energetic superintendence of the Plate Committee (who in this 
matter de republic& bene meriti sunt), armour-plate targets were erected by 
our able engineers which at fighting-ranges laughed to scorn the utmost 
efforts of the artillery attack brought against them. Some of the targets 
combined the resistance of iron with wood ; others, constructed with far-seeing 
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ingenuity, depended upon iron alone. The Ordnance Select Committee were 
challenged to bring forward the best gun their artillery science, aided by all 
the resources of the Koyal arsenals and the public purse, was able to provide. 
The science brought to bear by the Ordnance Select Committee, after exhausting 
itself in repeated efforts to cover its repeated defeats (efforts that were fruit- 
less for reasons that will be explained), was at length compelled to confess 
itself vanquished. But Ordnance had other resources which it hoped to have 
dispensed with, and upon which in its disappointment it was glad to fall back : 
it said to the Committee of Defence, ‘If you will obligingly set up your 
armour-targets within a shortened range (say, for instance, a Robin Hood 
bowshot of 200 yards), you shall see what the brute force of the old smooth- 
bore will do. True it is that cast iron will be brought to attack wrought 
iron—that a rounded missile will have to punch its way through a flat and 
possibly at times inclined armour-plate—science, which proved but a broken 
reed in our hands, must be abandoned; but with a gun big enough, a shot 
heavy enough, a charge of powder large enough, and a range short enough, 
the smooth-bore shall smash your target.”? Of course it would ; and so would 
9 battering-ram like those Titus used to break the gates of Jerusalem. If 
therefore the old smooth-bore had failed the Ordnance Committee, like the 
service rifled gun, they might have fallen back on the older battering-ram. 

Looking at it from a scientific point of view, this retrogression was very 
humiliating, and it caused the country serious anxiety to hear Her Majesty’s 
Ministers state in Parliament, as they did in the last session, on the authority, 
of course, of their official scientific advisers, that the Navy of England, after 
all the vast expenditure that, had been lavished upon it, was at last obliged to 
be armed with the old smooth-bores to meet the iron-clad navies of her pos~ 
sible enemies. This was indeed proclaiming England’s weakness to other 
nations who were more scientifically informed and better armed than she. 

In further explanation of what was the actual condition in which this all- 
important question stood no later than May last, I will quote the statement 
of Sir William Armstrong, who, at a meeting of the United Service Institu- 
tion, May 20, 1862, expressed himself in these words :—“ It certainly may be 
said that shells are of no avail against iron-plated ships; but, on the other 
hand, I may say that neither 68-pounders nor 110-pounder guns with solid 
round shot are effective against such iron vessels. The fact is, what we want 
is a gun, in addition to our 110-pounder rifled gun, especially adapted for 
breaking through iron plates. That is what we are in want of now.” This 
statement made in 1862 was very startling to all of us, who knew that long ago 
France armed her ‘Gloires’ and ‘ Normandies’ with rifled 90-pounders said 
to be efficient against iron plates. Such being the state of the question a few 
months back, we may proceed to consider, first, the reason why the artillery 
hitherto employed in the service, including rifled guns and smooth-bores, has 
always failed to make any impression on the plated defences at ordinary 
fighting-range; and secondly, by what means artillery science has lately re- 
conquered its lost ground. Sir William Armstrong put the case very plainly 
when he said that shells were in fact of no avail against plated ships, and that 
the solid shot of the 110-pounder rifled gun was not effective against such 
iron vessels. But late experiments at Shoeburyness, in which the ‘ Warrior’ 
target was pierced and shattered at 600 yards, have proved that the case as 
put by Sir William Armstrong was based on his experience of shells that 
were not made of the proper form, nor of the proper material, and on his ex- 
perience of rifled guns that were unable to propel their projectiles with the 
requisite velocity, . 
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Three conditions may be laid down as necessary to enable artillery to 
attack successfully armour-plate defences: ist, the projectile must be of the 
proper form ; 2nd, of the proper material ; and 3rd, be propelled from a gun 
able to give it the necessary velocity. The artillery of the Ordnance Select 
Committee failed because they utterly neglected the first two conditions, and 
had recourse to the brute force of the smooth-bore for the third. The ex- 
pression accepted as representing the penetrating power of shot was “ velo- 
city squared, multiplied by weight;” but the form of the shot and the mate- 
rial were conditions altogether omitted from the expression ; and the import- 
ance of the omission will be obvious at once if we take an analogous case, say 
that of a punching-machine employed to perforate wrought-iron plates. What 
would be the result if the punch itself, which is made of suitable shape and 
material, were removed, and a round-headed poker, of brittle cast iron or soft 
wrought iron, were substituted in its place? The great importance of suf- 
ficient velocity is conceded—it is a stne-qud-non condition ; but has there not 
been great misconception in supposing that the old smooth-bore gives a 
greater initial velocity than the rifled gun? The results obtained will show 
how this is. The average initial velocity of the 68-pounder is, in round num- 
bers, 1600 feet per second with a charge of powder one-fourth the weight of | 
the shot, the length of the shot being of course one calibre. Sir William 
Armstrong stated that with a charge of powder one-fourth the weight of the 
shot, he obtained with his rifled gun an initial velocity of 1740 feet per second: 
he did not state the length of his projectile. Mr. Whitworth, with a projec- 
tile one and a half calibre long, obtains an initial velocity of 1900 feet per 
second ; and with a projectile one calibre long, like that of the smooth-bore, an 
initial velocity of 2200 feet per second, being greater than that of the smooth- 
bore in the proportion of 22 to 16. The reason why, under nearly similar con- 
ditions as to charge and length of projectile, the rifled gun had an initial velocity 
so greatly superior to that of the smooth must be ascribed to the action of the 
first condition I ventured to lay down as necessary. The rifled projectile, as 
compared with the spherical, has a form which is better adapted for flight, 
and fits more accurately the bore of the gun, so that the gases of explosion 
exert a greater pressure upon it while propelling it through the barrel. In 
practice the initial velocity of the rifled projectile is lower than that of the 
smooth- bore, because with the rifled gun the charge of powder used is much 
less, while the projectile is much longer and heavier, and has a greater vis 
inertice to be overcome at starting than that of the smooth-bore. If very 
large charges be used with the rifled guns, and long projectiles, with the view 
of obtaining increased velocity, the strain becomes too great for the guns 
to bear; but if rifled guns are fired with charges so low that they are not 
made to perform half the work they ought to do, then, though the defects of 
weak construction may not be made patent by the gun being destroyed, they 
are very plainly manifested by the weak results of their projectiles fired 
against armour-plates. It is proved by well-known results that the con- 
structors of the 110-pounder rifled gun, now adopted in the service, do not 
dare to make the gun perform its full work ; but, on the contrary, they find 
themselves forced gradually to reduce their charges, until they are well beaten 
by the old smooth-bore they undertook to supersede. The only conclusion 
that eam be drawn from this fact is, that the gun is weak in construction, 
and the projectile uscd with it is defective in principle. 

The power of the smooth-bore, with its large windage, to fire large charges, 
and thereby obtain great velocities, has procured it many advocates ; but Mr. 
Whitworth’s experiments have shown that if length of projectile be given up, 
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which tnay be looked upon as the price tobe paid for increased velotity, 
he can get an initial velocity much greater than that of the smooth~bore. 
But is the result worth the price paid? Not if a more efficient compromise 
can be obtained. I use: the word “‘ compromise” advisedly, because I think 
that every one who has had experience in artillery practice will agree with 
me that the best results are only to be obtained by means of the best com- 
promise. You cannot have long projectiles and very high velocities without 
burning too much powder and taking too much out of your gun, or else 
making it an unwieldy monster. 

-- The problem we have placed before us now is, How can artillery be best 
adapted for attacking armour-defences? The advocates of the smooth-bore are 
datisfied with one condition—high velocity. Mr. Whitworth objects, and says, 
‘If velocity were all that is needed, I can get more than you do in the pro~ 
portion of 22 to 16; but to sacrifice all to velocity is a bad compromise to 
effect a solution of the penetration-problem. You set down velocity as greatest 
possible, form of projectile of no account, material of no account, and after 
all can do nothing at an ordinary fighting-range while you wrongly take it as 
proved that ‘shells are of no avail’ against iron-plated ships. It would be 
_ 4 far better compromise to be satisfied with a lower velocity, getting however 
all you can at a fair price, and combining therewith conditions one and twa—~ 
proper form and proper material for the projectile.” Let us now compara 
the actual results obtained in the way of penetration by the Armstrong 110- 
pounder (the proposed naval gun), the old 68-pounder smooth-bore, and the 
two naval Whitworth guns lately fired at Shoeburyness. 


_| Range. | Projectile. Powder- Penetration into Armour. 


. | Gan. charge. plate. 


‘Armstrong 110-pounder, 


J-inch DOFe........00+ees 110 lb, solid. | 14 Iba. | 14 to 2 inches, 


‘Old €8-ponnder, sinooth- ,68 Ib. solid. | 16 lbs. | 22 to 3 inches. 

‘Whitworth 70Q-pounder 701lb. shot ; oe 
_ §$-inch bore one and shell. } 12 Ibs. | Through plate and backing. 
"Whitworth 120-pounder ae 

on adneh bore... une 130 Ib. shell. | 25 Ibs. | Through plate and backing. 


..The first two results* will lead every one to the same conclusion that it ig 
to be presumed they led the Ordnance Committee, viz. that the Armstrong 
rifled gun is a worse compromise than the old gun it was intended to super- 
sede. The reason may be inferred from the facts to be, that besides neglect- 
ing conditions one and two, form and material of projectile, it is very much 
behind in respect of condition three, velocity ; this is to be attributed to the 
weak construction of the gun, which cannot fire with safety efficient charges 
gf powder, and to the use of the lead-coated projectiles. Taking all the 
results, they show themselves to be indisputably in favour of the Whitworth,— 
the old 68-pounder coming second, and the Armstrong last. Let us next 
examine how they stand in regard to velocity, as shown in the following 
Table, which, like the one given above, is compiled from official sources. 


* These results were subsequently much surpassed. The Whitworth 70-pounde 
ve SF ed ce Baa Tne nr 
poun ite shot and 6 - plate and 18 inohes of teak-backi 
‘elnoh ‘t¥og-plate skin at 800 yargs’ range. 7 : - 
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Charge.’ - Velocity. * 


G8-pouinder ......ssse.seeee scssccetssnaeees 16 lbs. | Initial, 1600 feet per second. 

Whitworth 70-pounder........cesceee soo| 12 )bs. | Initial, 1350 feet per second. 

Whitworth 120-pounder .............0. 25 Ibs. Terminal at 600 yards, 1260 feet per 
second. 

Armstrong 110-pounder .........-..008+ 14 Ibs. | Initial, 1210 feet per second. 


With regard to initial velocity, therefore, the order of the guns may be taken 
to be, with the charges used—2Jst, 68-pounder ; 2nd, Whitworth; 3rd, Arm- 
strong. It is worthy of notice, however, that the velocity of the Whitworth 
Le yeunder after traversing 600 yards (a good fighting-range) was found 
y to be 1260 feet, whereas the initial velocity of the Armstrong is only 
210 feet. So 
The total results in respect of penetration proving themselves to be so 
decidedly in favour of Whitworth, who combines with condition three, viz. 
safficient velocity, conditions one and two, proper form and material of pro- 
jectile, it follows that his must be the best compromise. The slight inferiority 
in initial velocity of his rifled gun, as compared with the smooth-bore, is 
more than compensated for by employing a projectile of proper form and 
material, as is shown by the penetration being through-and-through both 
5-inich plate and backing in the case of the Whitworth, while it is barely 
half-through the armour-plate in the case of the smooth-bore, and not - 
through in the case of the Armstrong gun. 
The form of projectile employed by Mr. Whitworth for penetrating armour- 
plates is like the one now before the Section. It has a flattened front, the centre 
being slightly rounded ; the middle part of the projectile is rifled hexagonally, 
like the bore of the gun; the front and rear of the projectile are made of the 
requisite taper to allow the air displaced in front to close in readily behind— 
a form which gives a great increase of velocity as compared with the form 
parallel throughout, as I endeavoured to explain to this Section in a paper I 
had the honour of reading at its meeting last year. | 
The material of which the projectile is composed is what is termed homo- 
geneous metal, combining the toughness of copper with the hardness of steel : 
it is made hard enough to penetrate the wrought-iron plate, but not eo hard 
8 to be brittle and break up when the projectile strikes against its sur- 
face, The advantage of the flat front as compared with a pointed front is 
appdrent, when it is considered that when the flat front strikes a plate, 
the whole resistance it meets with is that offered by the area of the plate 
eovered by the flat front in a direction in line with the axis of the impinging 
Projectile : it consequently punches out a clean hole, with a sudden impact. 
In the case of a pointed shot, as soon as the point begins to penetrate, the 
inclined sides begin to push aside the particles of the plate in a lateral direc- 
tion, and an-accumulating lateral resistance is offered by every part of the 
plate whose particles are disturbed ; the passage of the shot is thereby gra- 
dually retarded, if not altogether arrested. It has been thought that the 
fat-fronted projectile will glance from the surface of an inclined plate like a 
Pound projectile: this is not found to be the case, as is proved by the plate 
how shown to the Section, which was completely penetrated by a flat-fronted 
projectile when inclined at an angle of 37° to the perpendicular. 
_ The Whitworth penetration-shell, whose destructive power was shown by 
is penetrating and shattering the ‘ Warrior’ target at Shoeburyness, has the 
same form outwardly, and is made of the same material (homogeneous metal) 
a8 the flat-fronted solid projectile which has already been described. A 
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cavity is formed in the projectile of the size required to contain the bursting 
charge of ordinary powder. The rear is closed entirely by a screwed plate 
or cap. The ancertain complications of percussion-fuses, and also the sim- 
pler time-fuses, are wholly dispensed with. No fuse or detonating substance 
of any kind is used. On firing his shell through iron plates, Mr. Whitworth 
found that by the force of impact and friction sufficient heat was generated 
to fire the bursting charge without any fuse at all. In practice the action 
upon the powder was found to be even too rapid. To retard its action for 
the time necessary to enable the shell to effect a complete penetration and 
then to burst, Mr. Whitworth interposes between the metal of his shell and 
his bursting powder-charge a substance that is a non-conductor of heat: by 
preference he encloses the powder in a flannel case, and finds that by simply 
diminishing or increasing the thickness of his flannel he can burst his shell 
in the armour-plate or in the timber-backing, or after it has passed through 
both. The fragments of the shell now before the Section are those of one 
which was fired through this armour-plate, and which burst and shattered 
this backing of timber, 9 inches thick, placed behind the plate. There is one 
point in connexion with the Shoeburyness trials which should be specially 
noticed, and it is this, that all the previous experiments against the ‘ Warrior’ 
target had been confined to the short range of 200 yards; at longer distances 
the smashing, monster smooth-bores cannot be made to hit the mark ; whereas 
Mr. Whitworth has proved that at a good fighting-range of 600 yards he can 
hit his mark to a few inches, and can at that distance—and there is good reason 
to believe at twice that distance—send his shells through the ‘ Warrior’s’ sides. 
That 600 yards may be fairly called a good fighting-range will be admitted 
when we remember that the ‘Agamemnon,’ at Sebastopol, fought all the guns 
of Fort Constantine at a range of 500 yards; and the ‘ Albion’ signalled, 
‘¢ Well done, Agamemnon!—where you lead, we will follow.” With respect 
to the 120-pounder gun itself, it should be explained that it was made at 
Woolwich, under the able superintendence of Mr. Anderson, at Mr. Whit- 
worth’s own request, and according to drawings originally supplied by him. It 
has the same bore as the Armstrong 110-pounder, stated by Sir William not 
to be effective against iron-plated ships. It is a built-up gun, and its hoops 
are made of coiled iron, welded ; but that method of manufacture was adopted 
by Mr. Whitworth in the first built-up gun that he made, and was well 
known in this country many years before rifled guns were introduced into 
the service. 

Mr. Whitworth has himself employed by preference the homogeneous 
metal, which he has found to answer perfectly for small arms and field guns, 
as well as for the ‘penetration-shells which have been described. Practical 
improvements have been made in the process of forging and annealing the 
metal, which now enable it to be worked in masses of any required size, 
whose quality may be henceforth depended upon with certainty. 

Whitworth heavy guns are now being made with both interior tubes and 
outer of homogeneous metal of the improved manufacture, so that the guns 
will be constructed throughout of one uniform metal without any welding at 
all. Experience justifies the expectation that they will be free from the 
objections which it is well known are inherent in all welded guns, and be 
fully able to resist the severe and searching strain which is sure, sooner or 
later, to disable a gun built up of forged coiled tubes, if it be called upon to 
do ite full work by discharging heavy rifled projectiles at the most efficient 
velocities, 
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Extracts, relating to the Observatory at Kew, from a Report presented 
to the Portuguese Government by Dr. JactntHo ANTONIO DE Souza, 
Professor of the Faculty of Philosophy in the University of Coimbra. 
Communicated by J. P. Gassior, F.R.S. 

[Ordered to be printed among the Reports. ] 

Dz. Jacurtuo Awronro pz Sovza has published an account of a visit in 1860 

to the Scientific Establishments of Madrid, Paris, Brussels, Greenwich, and 

Kew, and of a second visit in 1861 to the Observatory of Kew, both visits 

having been made by the desire of his Government, and having for their 

principal object to obtain information preparatory to the establishment of a 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory at the University of Coimbra. 
His first visit was to Madrid, where he states that he found nothing doing 

in magnetism ; and that in meteorology the only instrument presenting any 

novelty was the ingenious and comprehensive meteorograph of Padre Secchi, 
intended to register atmospheric pressure, the amount of rain, and the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind. Prof. de Souza comniends this instrument for 
the small space which it occupies, but adds that some of its indications, 
particularly those of temperature, appeared to him to be subject to much 
uncertainty. He was disposed to attribute the absence of any magnetical 
mvestigations at Madrid rather to the indifference of the Government than 
to any want of zeal on the part of the distinguished Director, Don Antonio 

Aguilar, of whose kind reception he also speaks gratefully. 

He next proceeded to Paris, where he arrived on the 15th of August, * the 
birthday of the first Napoleon,” and was dazzled with the splendour of all 
that met his eyes in the general aspect of that brilliant capital. He had 
looked forward to finding in ‘the Imperial Observatory directed by Le Verrier,”’ 
besides a “typical Astronomical Observatory,” one of the best in “ magnetism 
and meteorology, where there would be much to see and to study ;” but after 
obtaining access to that fine establishment, “not without difficulty and loss 
of precious time,” he derived, as he states, ‘little interest and profit from 
the hasty view which M. Le Verrier afforded him of the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory (which is indeed excellent),” whilst, in regard to the special objects 
of his journey, though MM. Desains and Charault courteously showed him 
whatever could be said to appertain to magnetism or meteorology, he states 
that he “ came away disappointed.” 

At Brussels he refers gratefully to the frank and delicate kindness with 
which, on presenting himself at the Observatory, he was received by M. 
Quetelet, and expresses his admiration of what that philosopher had accom- 
plished with means from which very few others could have educed similar 
results, and of the impulse imparted by him to the advancement of the 
‘‘ physique du globe,” saying at the same time that, without this knowledge, 
the inspection of the magnetical and meteorological portion of the Observatory 
would lead a visitor to regard it as not being at the present time in a state 
of prosperity. 

Approaching London by the Thames, and entering “the vast cupola of 
smoke which covers that great capital,” he seems to have been powerfully 
impressed by the dissimilarity to what he had previously seen in France and 
Belgium; and by the grandeur as well as the sombre character of the 
spectacle presented to his view. 

On arriving at Greenwich he was courteously received at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, admired the general arrangements of that great establishment, and 
inspected minutely the magnetical and meteorological portion, with the 
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* advantage of verbel explanations by the Rev. Robert Main, who was thete 
at.the moment, besides the written explanations kindly given to him. by 
Mr, Airy.” He. thus became well acquainted with the localities, arrange- 
ments, and instruments, of which he gives a detailed deseription; but as he 
ultimately preferred ordering for his own Observatory instruments on the 
pattern of those employed at-Kew, we may pass at once to his account of that 
establishment, which will be given nearly in his own words:—— - ~— ~ 

«The Observatory at Kew,: besides occupying itself with meteorological 
and magnetical phenomena, and the photographic registry of the spota of the 
gun, verifies meteorological and magnetical instruments, compares them with 
the excellent patterns which it possesses, determines their constants, and 
improves the methods of observation. The Director (Mr. Balfour Stewart) was 
absent; but Mr. Chambers, assistant observer, and Mr. Beckley, mechanical 
engineer of the Observatory, attended me so obligingly, and with such sinceré 
desire to satisfy all my importunate inquiries, that I derived great profit from 
the visit. . 

“The self-registering magnetic instrumenta at Kew were constructed in 
1857, about ten years after the registering apparatus at Greenwich was 
adapted to the previously existing instruments at that Observatory. Based 
on the same general principles, they differ in size, and in certain happy 
innovations introduced by Mr. Welsh and executed by Adie (a skilful artist 
in London). They have been in action since 1858, and give results which 
leave nothing to be desired. a ; 
- |The locality in which the self-registering magnetic instruments are placed 
at. Kew is in the basement-story of the building, which was formerly ad 
astronomical observatory: the choice was determined by a condition which 
should never be lost sight of, viz. the greatest attainable constancy of tem- 
perature.” 

[Having already described the magnetographs at Greenwich, Prof. de Sonss, 
whilst giving a very elaborate description of the Kew instruments, dwells at 
length principally on the points in which they differ from those at Greenwich ; 
but the description is here omitted, as the Kew instruments have been care- 
fally and well described by Mr. Balfour Stewart in the volume of Reports ef 
the Aberdeen Meeting of the British Association, p. 200-228. Prof. de Souza 
proceeds as follows :— | 

‘<A short time before my visit to the Observatory Dr. Bergsma had been 
there, sent by the Dutch Government to examine the magnetographs 
destined for an observatory in Java, and constructed on the Kew pattern. 
I may say in passing that this examination consists in receiving 
instruction on the mode of manipulating with the instruments, in assisting 
in their collocation in the verification-house, and in the determination of 
constants. Some modifications were introduced in Dr. Bergsma’s magneto- 
graphs which I will now notice, and which constitute their last state of 
improvement. 

‘The great bell-glasses which rest on the marble disks were replaced by 
cylinders of gun-metal surmounted by smaller glass cylinders. Each has an 
aperture to which is adapted a plate of glass with parallel faces, taking the 
place which in the great bell-glasses was occupied by the openings of the 
glass plate and of the achromatic lens; by this new arrangement the achro- 
matic lens is independent of the cylinder, and can be brought near to, oF 
removed further from, the mirror according to convenience. In this manner 
any di t of the cylindrical glasses, or the taking of them awsy, 
does not alter the position of the lens, or interrupt the march of the magneto+ 
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gteyhs.. “Thené different pieces fit's0 as to enclose ‘the-maghot herinetically, 
sad thus the air can be rarefied or withdrawn by means of an air-pump im 
communication with a tube which passes through the marble disk and opens 
into the enclosure... This exhaustion of the air prevents the influence. upon 
the magnets of currents of sir. lt CS : 2 

*‘Three telescopes, directed to the mirrors of the magnetographs, ats 
established on two stone pillars, and have each an ivory scale: the divisions of 
which are reflected, by the moveable and by the fixed mirror, into the interior 
of the telescope, offermg in the field of view two very distinct images of thé 
scale, one of which moves with the mirror of the magnet, so that at different 
times different divisions of this scale will appear to coincide with the vertical 
wire of the telescope. By the comparison of these divisions with that.of the 
image which is fixed, the position of the magnet at any moment may bé 
known ; so that, besides the continuous photographic record going on out of 
sight, and only taken account of every other day, there may be obtained, on 
any oceasion, direct observations, which is a consideration of great importanoe, 
For example, if there is a magnetic disturbance, not only can it be observed 
at the instant of its occurrence, but also direct observations may be obtained 
of oscillations which by their amplitude exceed the limits of the photographie 


‘In describing the magnetographs at Greenwich two scales were mentioned, 
one elastic, the other of paper, with which the times corresponding to thé 
different points of the base-line were obtained, and the values of the ordinates 
of the curves calculated. These scales at Kew are motallic, and make part 
of an apperatus very simple and ingenious, which, being subject to a graduated 
movement, is both easy and exact in operation. It is, however, not easily 
described without the assistance of a figure. ' ° 

‘‘For absolute determinations and secular changes there is a detached 
building of wood (copper-fastened) at a distance from the Observatory, where 
there are three wooden pillars solidly fixed in the ground, one for the instru- 
ments with which the coefficienis of temperature and of induction of thé 
magnetic bars are determined, and two for the inclinometer of Barrow and 
the unifilar of Gibson. These two instruments and a good chronometer 
constitute the necessary furniture of this building.” 3 

After a very careful and detailed description of the inclinometer and 
unifilar, Prof. de Souza proceeds, in his account of his first visit to Kew, es 


«« In the verification-house, sixty yards from the observatory, Mr. Beckley 
was setting up for trial for the first time the registering electrometer of Pror 
fessor Thomson of Glasgow. This new invention, which seems destined to 
supply a great desideratum in meteorology, would have been one of the objects 
of the greatest interest to me, if I could have seen it in action and have 

inated some of its results. Dispersed as were its different parts, I could 
not well make to myself a clear idea of the whole. The following is what I 
from the explanations of Mr. Beckley. 4 

“‘ Professor Thomson’s electrometer has for ita object the photographie 
registration, by the system of Brooke, of variations in the difference 
between the electric tension of the atmosphere and of the earth. A 
semicircle of brass communicates with the earth; another semicircle of 
the same metal is insulated from the earth, and is in communication with 
the external air by means of the water of a reservoir, which is thrown inté 
the air in a constant jet. From the top of the discontinuous circle formed 
by these semiciroles, and in the direction of. the space which they ‘leave 
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between theth, there is sttspended a metallic needle insulated from the whole 
of the apparatus, but in communication with a Leyden jar, to which is given 
a constant charge measured by the angle of torsion made by another needle 
suspended to the thread of another apparatus. With the first needle there 


moves a small mirror, on which falls the light of a lamp reflecting upon the | 


registering cylinder where the electric curve is produced upon sensitive paper. 
Another fascicle of light which comes from the fixed mirror gives the base- 
line. One of the semicircles being in the state of the earth’s, and the other 
in that of the atmosphere’s electric tension, and the needle which moves at 
the top of the space which separates them having a known and constant 
electricity, it is clear that the slightest alteration in the difference between 
the tensions, or in the quality of the electricity by which they are produced, 
will be directly indicated by the movement of the needle which impresses 
itself immediately on the photographic paper. If this instrument receives at 
Kew the attention of which inventions conducing to the advancement of 
science are there thought worthy, and if any imperfections which may be 
discovered in it in practice are successfully removed, Professor Thomson will 
have the honour of having discovered the most sensitive and instantaneous 
electrometer in existence, which will doubtless smooth the great difficulties 
which impede the advance of the science of atmospheric electricity. In the 
presence of this electrometer the electric apparatus employed at Greenwich 
will fall into disuse, as it has already done at Kew, where it is dismantled. 
Of the other meteorological instruments in the Kew Observatory, I will only 
mention the great standard barometer, or rather the process by means of 
which its large tube is filled. The barometer and a cathetometer, with 
which are observed the differences of level of the indices of the mercury in 
the cistern and in the column, are fixed to a wall which formerly supported 
the mural gradient of the Astronomical Observatory. It is essentially the 
barometer of Regnault ; but it can turn around its axis, which is adjusted in 
the vertical position by means of screws of pressure: the indices move until 
they touch the surface of the mercury of the cistern; one terminates in an 
edge, the other in a cone: the diameter of the tube is 1°1 inch.” 

Prof. de Souza here describes in considerable detail the process of making 
and filling such a barometer-tube. [For this process the English reader is 
referred to Mr. Welsh’s original paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1856, Art. XXIII. ] 

Before returning to London, Prof. de Souza visited the Gardens at Kew, 
and takes occasion to express his very great admiration of the gardens, the 
palm-house, and especially of the museum, He then proceeds as follows :-— 

‘In London I addressed myself to Major-General Sabine. I have great 
satisfaction in declaring thus publicly, that the relations acquired with this 
courteous gentleman so long engaged in magnetical science, constitute one of 
the most valuable acquisitions which I made in England. It is known that 
General Sabine has devoted himself for almost half a century, with an ardour 
and activity never interrupted, to the study of terrestrial magnetism. From 
1818 to 1822 he made four successive long scientific voyages; in 1837 he 
published the first general map of the isodynamic lines of the globe; after- 
wards he brought about the establishment of four observatories very differ- 
ently circumstanced in regard to the intensity of the terrestrial magnetic 
force, and in opposite positions in regard to the magnetical and geographical 
poles and equators—. ¢. the observatories of Toronto, Hobarton, Cape of 
Good Hope, and St. Helena. He has also superintended these establishments, 
and reduced and analysed their observations, from whence have resulted 
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numerous and important publications. He continues himself to observo 
during a portion of the year, and has almost completed a map of the different 
magnetic elements over England. 

‘As was to be hoped, General Sabine heard with lively interest that the 
_ establishment of a magnetical and meteorological observatory at Coimbra was 
in contemplation, and readily offered to help forward the realization of this 
good idea by directing the construction of the magnotic and other instruments 
Tequired, and also undertook that they should be verified and their constants 
obtained at the Kew Observatory, where I should be enabled to make 
practical studies, and receive suitable instruction for their establishment and 
manipulation, 

‘General Sabine, speaking of the University of Coimbra in terms very 
agreeable to a Portuguese auditor, expressed satisfaction at so good an oppor- 
tunity of sending to this respectable Academy eleven large volumes of obser- 
vations analysed by him and published, under his superintendence, by the 
English Government. Besides the observations of the four observatories 
above mentioned, there are also contained in these volumes observations from 
Lake Athabasca, Fort Simpson, Fort Carlton, Fort Confidence, the Falkland 
Islands, and Pekin. 

‘I informed the Faculty at their first meeting after my arrival at Coimbra 
of the courtesies received from this savant, and I presented to your Excellency 
at the proper timo the books of which I was the bearer.’ 

Prof. de Souza then proceeds toconsider the results of his journey, and its bear- 
ing on the establishment of his own hoped-for observatory. Having obtained 
permission to employ the funds available in the current year in the purchase 
of magnetic instruments, he wrote to General Sabine, asking him to bespeak 
for him both the self-registering instruments, and those for absolute deter- 
minations (as will he specified in the sequel), with any further improvements 
that he might deem desirable. He had previously consulted General Sabine 
on an important question, that of the choice between the different dimensions 
of the magnets in use at Greenwich and at Kew, and says that “the 
instructive reflections so obtained’”’ had left him ‘completely satisfied in 
determining for the Kew dimensions.” 

In regard to the locality, it appears that the University of Coimbra does not 
posseas any building suitable and available for the purpose; but the Rector 
pointed out a site which appeared to M. de Souza highly suitable, if he could 
assure himself that the ferruginous particles contained in the new red sandstone 
rock would not be objectionable. He sent specimens of the rock (a well- 
known one in England) through the Portuguese Ambassador to London, and 
experiments made with them discovered no sensible magnetic action. But 
although this doubt was thus satisfactorily removed, unfortunately the site in 
question is private property, and means are wanting both for its purchase 
and for the building. He presses on the authorities the urgency of this 
provision being made without further delay, and states that the plan proposed, 
after fall consultations, and for which Mr. Beckley has offered to make the 
drawings, combines the greatest econumy with all that can be desired 
scientifically. Finally, he discusses the question of meteorological instru- 
ments, and concludes for obtaining them also from England, proposing to 
devote to this purpose the means at his disposal up to the termination of the 

University year in 1862. 


Second Visit to the Kew Observatory. 


1 Hearing on the 5th of July (1861) from General Sabine that the magnetic 
862, I 
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Instruments were nearly ready for trial and verification, he proposed to devote 
his approaching holidays to profit by the opportunity of gaining practical 
instruction and experience in their use; proposing at the same time to study 
Professor Thomson’s electrometer—the only apparatus, he says, which holds 
out the hope of satisfying the present exigences of science, which require 
continuous registration—and to obtain the other meteorological instruments 
and compare them with the Kew standards. 

The first part of the report is dated July 25, 1861; the second part 
November 16, 1861, and gives an account of his second visit to the Kew 
Observatory. It is prefaced by acknowledgements of the kindness and help 
he received from Messrs. Stewart and Chambers at the Observatory, from 
General Sabine, Mr. Gassiot, and the whole of the ‘directing Committee,” 
from the British Association, and from the Royal Society. 

He arrived in London on the 24th of August, and finding General Sabine 
absent in Wales, proceeded at once to the artists, Adie, Barrow, and Gibson, 
who informed him that his instruments were at Kew, whither he lost no time 
in repairing, and where the Director arranged that the work should begin at 
once. Prof. de Souza took up his abode at Richmond, and went daily to the 
Observatory, remaining there from 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.u. He speaks of the 
great kindness, instruction, and constant assistance which he received from 
the Director and the whole personal staff of the Observatory, in their different 
degrees and functions, in the practical study of the instruments. This study 
consists, he says, in setting them up in the trial house precisely as they are 
to be set up at Coimbra, in determining their constants, in repeatedly 
observing the magnetic elements with them and comparing the results with 
those of the Observatory, and in reducing these observations. In the course 
of the observations some little faults, which would otherwise have escaped 
notice, were discovered in the instruments; to correct these the artists were 
repeatedly called to Kew, or the Director conferred with them in London. 

The collection of magnetic instruments consists, firstly, of the magneto- 
gtaphs which register continuously the horizontal force, the vertical force, 
and the declination ; and, secondly, of the portable instruments, viz. Barrow’s 
circle for the absolute determination of the inclination, with the apparatus 
for determining the total force by Dr. Lloyd’s method; and the unifilar, by 
Gibson, with its apparatus for the absolute determinations of the declination, 
and of the horizontal force by the method of vibrations and deflections. 

The magnetographs are accompanied by three telescopes, for the direct 
observation of the magnetic elements when requisite, and by all things 
necessary for beginning work as soon as they are established—utensils 
for photographic manipulation, a year’s supply of chemical ingredients, 
waxed paper, spare bell-glasses, chimneys and mirrors, coloured glasses for 
the photographic house, &c. The portable instruments, which are indispen- 


sable in an observatory, being also proper for the observations of a magnetic 


survey, are convenientl ked in portable boxes, and accompanied by a 
rae te coment packed in pe pie by 


The existence of the Astronomical Observatory at Coimbra makes it possible 
to dispense with a transit-instrument and clocks, but a good chronometer is 
essential ; and by the kind aid of the Hydrographer, Admiral Washington, to 
whom General Sabine wrote on the subject, Prof. de Souza received permission 
to purchase one of those examined at Greenwich, and guaranteed by the 
Astronomer Royal, at the price which would be paid for the same by the 
British Admiralty. 

“‘ Besides the barometer required for the ordinary direct observations,” 
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Prof. de Souza desired an absolute standard such as is at Kew. So large a tube 
could neither be filled by the ordinary method, nor, of course, transported 
fall. The course taken was therefore to learn at Kew how to perform the 
filing process by Mr. Welsh’s method, so as to put it in practice at Coimbra. 
The experiment was made with two glass tubes of ordinary size, of which 
Prof. de Souza filled and closed one in the proposed manner, and Mr. Casella 
the other, with equal success. 

Prof. de Souza then ordered from Mr. Casella two tubes of large dimension, 
very clean and the air exhausted, with the cistern and all the appurtenances of 
the barometer to be made with one of them. If he succeeds, according to his 
hopes, as he did at Kew, Coimbra, he says, will possess an absolute standard, 
which will be the standard for Portugal as that of Kew is for England. But 
he proposes not to order the cathetometer until the tubo is actually filled and 
raised into its proper position. He then gives the list of the other meteoro- 
logical instruments, all verified at Kew. 

“A standard thermometer graduated in divisions of 0-2 Centigrade. It 
was one of the best old tubes in the possession of the Observatory, only 
wanting the graduation, which was skilfully performed under my sight by the 
young George Whipple, assistant at the Observatory. 

“Two psychrometers with divisions of 0-5 Centigrade. 

“A maximum registering thermometer on Professor Phillips’s principle. 

“ A minimum registering spirit thermometer. 

“A minimum registering mercurial thermometer; a recent invention of 
Mr. Casella, which was tried at Kew with a good result, and may be advan- 
tageously substituted for the spirit thermometer, of which the defects have 
long been recognized by meteorologists. 

“ A Herschel’s actinometer. 

‘‘ A spirit thermometer for registering terrestrial radiation, with a suitable 

“Two rain-gauges. 

“ A vaporimeter with the corresponding pluviometer.” 

With the above, and a pluviometer and hygrometer of Regnault, and an 
anemograph by Salleron belonging to the Cabinet de Physique at Coimbra 
(which requires to receive some modifications), Prof. de Souza considers 
that an equipment is provided for immediate work, contemplating eventually 
the addition of ‘‘apparatus for the continuous registry of barometric and 
thermometric variations, the cost of which will be under £120.” 

The continuous registry of atmospheric electricity by the photographic 
process must be given up for the present: Professor Thomson’s electrometer, 
excellent in principle, leaves, however, somewhat to be desired in practice. 
Prof. de Souza examined the one at Kew with great attention, watching its 
march carefully, and afterwards having it taken to pieces ; and he is of opinion, 
as is also Mr. Stewart, that slight modifications would obviate some of the 
defects to which it is liable. 

Mr. Beckley has drawn a plan and elevation for the Observatory at 
Coimbra, which is submitted to the Council of the University: it provides 
both for the instruments which have been ordered, and for such as may, it is 
hoped, be subsequently acquired, these being a barograph and thermograph ; 
and possibly hereafter a photo-heliograph for obtaining images of the solar 
spots, especially with a view to their supposed relations to magnetic pheno- 
mena, The cost of a photo-heliograph would now be about £80. In afew 
years many improvements will probably be made in it, and meantime what 
1s wanted for this particular object may be supplied by observations of the 

12 
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solar spots with an ordinary telescope, or by data obtained by the Astrono- 
mical Observatory as part of its own work. 

Besides the excellent collection of magnetic instruments (one of the fincst 
and most complete in existence, with scrupulously determined constants) 
which is thus placed in the possession of the University of Coimbra, Prof. de 
Souza has blank forms for the record of all the observations, and the formulze 
for their reduction, collected both from the instruction given to him at Kew, 
and from his own careful examination of the manuscript books of the Ob- 
servatory. 

The magnetic instruments have arrived safely at Coimbra, and measures 
have been taken for the similar conveyance of the meteorological instruments. 

Mr. Beckley’s drawings furnish all the data for the construction of the 
building, which will be simple and of small cost. An estimate, M. de 
Souza says, is appended ; but it does not appear in the printed report. 

M. de Souza farther alludes to his having reported, both to the University 
and to the Government, his attendance at the Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Manchester, as a member of its Committee of Mathematics and Physics, 
where he was enabled to enter into relations with the distinguished men 
assembled there from all parts, some of whom were Directors of Observatories, 
who promised the accounts of their results, and would doubtless expect his. 
The British Association has granted a complete copy of their annual Reports 
from the commencement, and with these and the works previously received, 
the Coimbra establishment would find itself at once in possession of a good 
library of the best writings on the subjects of its investigations. He once 
more recalls all the kindness and assistance he received in England, adding 
that the Royal Society granted £30 from their “ Donation-fund” for the 
expenses of the verification of the magnetic instruments prepared for the 
Coimbra Observatory, and concludes by urging the completion of the arrange- 
ments for an establishment which he trusts will prove alike honourable to 
his University and to his country. 


Report on the Dredging of the Northumberland Coast and Dogger Bank, 
drawn up by Henry T. MENNELL, on behalf of the Natural History 
Society of Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club. 


Tae Committee to whom the grant of the Association for “‘ Dredging on the 
Dogger Bank and the coasts of Northumberland and Durham ”’ was entrusted 
having, at the request of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field 
Club, courteously committed the practical carrying out of the proposed inves- 
tigations to these bodies, their members contributed the large sum required 
in addition to the Association grant, and I have now to report the result of 
our labours. 

The dredging took place at the end of August; hence the time which has 
since elapsed has been too limited to do full justice to the specimens obtained 
In many departments. 

It was confined to the following localities: 1st, on a line due east of 
Tynemouth, extending to the Dogger Bank, a distance of about 100 miles. 

The dredging commenced about twenty miles from land, was resumed at 
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about fifty miles from land, and continued at intervals of about five miles 
for the remainder of the distance. 

The depth of water never exceeded 40 fathoms, and ranged chiofly from 
25 to 35 fathoms, the bottom being mainly composed of fine sand and ooze. 

On the second cruise, the coast twenty miles off Coquet Island, and twenty 
to thirty miles off Berwick, was thoroughly dredged ; in the latter locality the 
water attained a depth of 55 fathoms, being the deepest we possess off the 
Northumberland coast. The bottom consisted of coarse sand and gravel. 

The vessel employed was a steamer. 

The following gentlemen have, at the request of the two Societies, prepared 
lists of the specimens obtained, and are responsible for the determination of 
the species, viz. :— : 

Mollusca (except Tunicata), Mr. H. T. Mennell, 


Mollusca Tunicata, Mr. Joshua Alder. 
Crustacea, Rev. Alfred Merle Norman. 
Pycnogonoidea, Mr. George Hodge. 
Echinodermata, Mr. George S. Brady. 
Polyzoa, 

Hydrozoa, Mr. Joshua Alder. 
Actinozoa, | : 

Foraminifera, Mr. Henry B. Brady, F.L.S. 


The results, as arrived at by these gentlemen, are summarized below. 
Of Mollusca 136 species were obtained, viz. : 


Cephalopoda........ — Ll Proso- Opistho- Nudi-branchiata, 
Gasteropoda .......... 64 = 514+ 7 + 6 
Lamellibranchiata...... 60 
Brachiopoda!.......... 0 
Tunicata ..........5, 11 

136 | 


No species new to science was obtained, and but one previously unrecorded 
a8 British. This is the Cynthia glacialis of Sars, two specimens of which had 
been previously obtained by Mr. John Stanger on the Northumberland coast, 
and noticed in the Tyneside Club Transactions under the provisional name of 
Cynthia vestita (Alder). It has since been ascertained, however, that Professor 
Sars had taken the species on the Norwegian coast, and published it in 1858 
under the name we now adopt. 

Four other species were added to those recorded in Mr. Alder’s excellent 
“Catalogue of the Mollusca of Northumberland and Durham,” published in the 
‘Tyneside Club Transactions,’ viz. Rissoa sculpta (Forbes and Hanley), new 
to the east coast of Britain, Hulima nitida (Lamarck), Eulima gracilis (Alder, 
MS.), and Syndosmya intermedia. 

Several species hitherto considered to be of great rarity on our coast were 
ebtained in some plenty, e.g. Trophon Barvicensis, Mangelia Trevelyana, 
' Chemnitzia fulvocincta, Scalaria Trevelyana, Trochus millegranus, Puncturella 

oachina, and Lucina flexuosa. Of the rarer species previously recorded, 
there were found, but not abundantly, Mangelia teres, Natica Grenlandica, 
Philine quadrata, Cylichna strigella, Crenella decussata, and Necra cuspidata. 
Of the special varieties of the Dogger Bank which have hitherto only been 
taken on the fishing-lines, the only trace obtained was a single capsule of 
Fusus Turtoni. Further efforts are therefore required to ascertain the exact 
habitat on our coast of the rare larger Fusi, of Buccinum (?) Dalei and Pano- 
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paa Norvegica. When this is discovered we may expect to find associated 
with them many interesting Boreal species, perhaps too small to have attracted 
the attention of the fishermen. 

Some interest attaches to the subfossil or upper tertiary shells which were 
dredged in very deep water twenty to thirty miles east of Berwick. Amongst 
these were Astarte elliptica and Mya truncata, var. Uddevallensis, neither of 
which have been found living on our coast, and Margarita cinerea, an extinct 
species, which has been recently dredged under similar conditions in other 
localities. 

The whole of the Crustacea which were obtained have not as yet been 
examined; but among those already determined are many of great interest. 
In all about 90 species were dredged. Among the Podophthalmia, mention 
may be made of Inachus Dorsettensis as new to the N.E. coast of England, and 
of Crangon spinosus, bispinosus, and Allmanni. The last of these, a recently 
distinguished species, was abundant both off the Durham and Northumberland 
coasts. From several specimens of Hippolyte securifrons which were obtained, 
Mr. Norman is enabled to correct an error in the specific character which he 
gave at the last meeting of the Association, from the Shetland type specimen. 
He finds that there are four instead of three pairs of spines on the front 
margin of the carapace, two spines being placed together over each orbit. 

Both sexes of Mysis spiritus (Norman), only previously known from three 
or four females taken near Hartlepool, were dredged in considerable numbers ; 
and also an undescribed species of the same genus, which Mr. Norman thus 
describes :— 

“‘ Mysis didelphys (Norman, N. sp.). 

‘¢ Antennal scale lanceolate, twice as long as the eye, two-jointed, ciliated 
all round ; the second joint very short, with a rounded apex terminating in 
five cilia. Telson entire, not more than two-thirds the length of the in- 
termediate, and half the length of the external lamine of the tail; lateral mar- 
gins of telson armed with ten spines, some of which are situated quite at the 
base; apex with a large spine at each corner, but no central intermediate 
spines. , 

‘¢ This is a much stouter species than Mysis vulgaris, to which it is nearly 
allied. The antennal scale is less produced; and the second joint is much 
shorter, and terminates in five cilia instead of in an acutely pointed spine, 
The telson is likewise shorter, with fewer lateral spines, and without the two 
intermediate apical spines which are present in M: vulgaris. Mysis didelphys 


was dredged in deep water, forty miles off the coast, while the habitat of Af, 


vulgaris appears to be invariably the brackish waters of estuaries and salt- 
marshes,” 

The curious and abnormal family of the Diastylide was well represented 
by Diastylis Rathkii, Evdora truncatula, Vaunthomsonia cristata, and three 
undescribed species. These are thus named and described by Mr. Norman :— 

‘“‘ Cuma rosea (Norman, n. sp.). 

‘‘ Last five segments of the thorax uncovered by the carapace. No abdominal 
legs. Carapace unarmed above and below, rounded in front. Telson well 
developed, as long as the basal portion of the caudal appendages, furnished 
with two spines on each side, and having the rounded apex closely surrounded 
by seven subequal spines. Colour white, mottled with rosy spots. Drodged 
50-60 miles east of Tynemouth. 

“ Cyrianassa elegans (Norman, n. sp.). 

“Only three pairs of abdominal legs, which are the appendages of the first 
three segments. Toelson produced, as long as the basal joints of the caudal 
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appendages, armed with a spine on each side and eight spines around the 
extremity. Deep water off Tynemouth. 

“ Cynianassa cihata (Norman, n. sp. ). 

“ Carapace hispid, truncate in front, and furnished with a toothed process on 
the antero-lateral margin. Lower antenns longer than the body. Five seg- 
ments of the thorax uncovered by the carapace. Abdominal legs, two pairs, 
attached to the first two segments. Telson short, one-third the length of 
the basal joint of the lateral appendages, with a rounded unarmed extremity. 
Caudal appendages furnished with plumose cilia, which are remarkably long 
on the outer branch. Deep water off Tynemouth.” 

Among the more interesting Amphipoda obtained were Montagua Alderit 
and pollexiana, Callisoma crenata, Anonyx denticulatus, Ampelisca Gaimardi 
and Belliana, Phoxus plumosus, Iphimedia obesa, Acanthonotus testudo, Atylus 
bismnosus, Microdeutopus anomalus, Caprella lobata, Dexamine Vedlomensis, 
Kréyera altamarina, and Melita proxima. Of the last three species only the 
type specimens were previously known. 

Two Entomostraca were dredged which are new to the British fauna, 
Cypridina globosa (Liljeborg) and Ichthyophorba hamata (Liljeborg), and a 
third, new to science, thus described by Mr. Norman :— 

“ Cythere limicola (Norman, 2. sp.). 

“Carapace-valves slightly quadrilateral, front margins oblique, greatest 
height at the anterior third. Sculptured with two elevated, longitudinal, slightly 
carved parallel lines on the lower half of the valves, from the anterior 
extremity of which a transverse elevated line passes to the hinge-margin, 
where it terminates in a large tubercle. Two similar tubercles close together 
near the hinder extremity of the hjnge-margin.”’ 

Among the other Entomostraca were Nebalia bupes, Cythere quadridentata 
end acuta, and what is perhaps a variety of flavida, Cythercis fimbriata, 
Evadne Nordmanni, and Anomalocera Patersonii. 

Of Pycnogonoidea (which we only separate from the Crustacea because 
they have been on this occasion examined by different gentlemen, and not 
a8 expressing an opinion that they should be so separated) ten species were 
obtained, belonging to four genera, Pyonogonum, Phosxichilidium, Pallene, and 
Nymphon. Of these, two are new to Britain and two are new to science; 
the latter are thus described by Mr. George Hodge :-— 

“ Pallene attenuata, n. sp., Hodge. 

“Rostram thick, constricted at the base, swollen near the middle, and 
rounded at the apex. Legs long, sparingly hispid; first, second, and third 
joints short, the second the longer; fourth rather stout, and as long as the 
second and third united; fifth and sixth slender, and about the length of the 
fourth ; seventh very short; eighth convex on the outer margin, straight on 
‘the inner, with a few short hairs scattered along both margins. A single 
claw at the extremity, which, when pressed against the limb, reaches to the 
junction of the seventh joint. Foot-jaws long and slender, projecting con- 
siderably beyond the end of the rostrum. Anterior portion of thorax 
attenuated, and advanced nearly in a line with the tip of the rostrum, where 
It slightly bulges and gives origin to foot-jaws, immediately behind which 
1s seated the oculiferous tubercle, which is long and narrow. Abdomen long, 
rounded at apex, slightly tapering to base. At the origin of each leg on the 
dorsal aspect is a large wart-like protuberance. 

“ Nymphon brevirostris, n. sp., Hodge. 

“ Rostrum short and stout ; foot-jaws thick, divergent, second joint or hand 
neatly as long as the first; palpi five-jointed, brush-like, first and second 
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joints long and nearly of the same length, either of them equal to the three 
terminal joints, the last of which is the shortest. Thorax robust. Abdomen 
stout and conical. Oculiferous tubercle midway between the first pair of 
legs. Legs stout, sparingly furnished with stout spine-like hairs; ‘first and 
third joints short ; second slender at its origin, swelling upwards; fourth and 
fifth joints each as long as the first three; sixth much longer, and slender ; 
seventh short; eighth long, slightly bent, furnished along its inner margin 
with a few short spines, and terminating in one moderately large and two 
small claws.” 

Two species of Nymphon new to Britain were also taken, viz. Nymphon 
hirtum, O. Fabr., and N. brevitarse, Kroyer. 

The rarity of male Nymphons is singular; none were obtained during the 
expedition, although the number of females was considerable : on the contrary, 
the males of Pyenogonum were abundant, and the females rarely seen. This 
seems to be the usual experience of collectors. 

The researches of Mr. Hodge into the development and structure of the 
Pycnogonide have led him to place them with the Entomostraca, as an ordcr 
of that subclass, Arachnopoda or Pycnogonoidea. 

A great number of Annelids were dredged, but these have not yet been 
catalogued ; we trust, however, next year to present a satisfactory list of these 
animals. Sipunculus Bernhardus was one of the most abundant species, occu- 
pying every dead Dentalium which was brought up. It may be remarked also 
that in the deepest water dredged, that is, off Berwick, the dredge showed the 
bottom to consist almost entirely of fragments of the deserted tubes of these 
creatures. Few opportunities existed of obtaining Entozoa; those that did 
occur were not neglected, but the numbergvas so meagre that no list has been 
attempted. 

Of Echinodermata we dredged twenty-seven species; amongst these is one 
species of Ophiura hitherto undescribed, of which Mr. G. Hodge, who had 
a short time before taken it on the Durham coast, gives the following 
description :— 

“ Ophtura Normani (n. sp., George Hodge). 

“‘ Disk either pentangular or round, the former pertaining to well-grown, 
the latter to young specimens. Upper surface of disk rotulated, under 
surface corresponding with that of the other members of the genus. Two 
clasping scales at the origin of each ray, each bearing about ten short spines. 
A crescent of eight or ten short blunt spines on the upper surface of the rays, 
close to the disk. Lateral ray-plates bearing five moderately long spines. 
Upper ray-scales nearly square, slightly tapering towards the disk. Mays 
about four times as long as the diameter of the disk, which in well-grown 
individuals measures about } of an inch. Colour reddish yellow, occasionally 
of a pale sandy tint.” 

The Rev. A. M. Norman has also taken a single specimen of this species in 
the Clyde, and three or four in the Shetlands. 

Bryssus lyrifer, a species previously considered to be of much rarity on the 
coast, was met with in great plenty and of unusual size; still more abundant 
were Spatangus purpureus and Amphidotus roseus. 

All the species of Ophiuroidea, Asteroidea, and Echinoidea were much 
more plentiful on the muddy ground which lies immediately within tho 
Dogger Bank than elsewhere. 

Uraster rosea, a fine species not before met with on the east coast, was 
added to the local fauna. 

Among the Holothuride, several specimens of a small Thyonidium were 
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dredged in Berwick Bay, which appear to be the Holothuria pellucida of 
Miller, and not the Cucumaria hyalina of Forbes, the latter of which appears — 
to belong to the genus T’hyone. Should a further examination confirm this 
view, the species is new to Britain. 

Thyonidium commune was also added to our local fauna. 

No Zoophytes were obtained previously unrecorded in Mr. Joshua Alder’s 
** Catalogue of the Zoophytes of Northumberland and Durham,” published in 
the ‘ Transactions of the Tyneside Club ;’ nevertheless the list is a good one, 
containing as it does 77 species, viz.— 


Polyzoa ........ 27 
Hydrozoa....... 40 
Actinozoa....... 10 

77 


Among the Polyzoa, Menipea ternata and Cellularia Peachii, two northern 
deep-water species rare on other parts of the English coast, were procured in 
considerable abundance. Of Bugula Murrayana and B. fastigiata, also 
northern forms, only two or three specimens were obtained. 

Among the Hydrozoa the most noteworthy is Sertularia fusca, a species 
peculiar to the north-eastern coasts of England and to Scotland. Sertularia 

ter was also met with, and S. tamarisca with female capsules. 

The Meduside are not included in Mr. Alder’s Cataloguo just referred to, 
and of these very few species were identified. 

A very fine and strikingly beautiful Medusa was, however, taken some 
seventy or eighty miles from the coast, ;which appears not to have been 
hitherto met with in our seas; nor, indeed, have we seen the description of 
any genus to which it would seem to be assignable. 

The Rev. A. M. Norman describes it as follows :— 

‘“‘The hydrosoma is inverted cup-shaped, moderately convex, about 
inches in diameter, tinged with deeper and paler shades of indigo-blue. 

«‘ The margin is divided into cight major lobes, each of which is subdivided 
into four minor lobes, making thirty-two lobes in all. The disk of the hydro- 
soma is elevated into sixteen radiating ridges, alternating with as many 
intermediate furrows. A radiating canal, of an intenser blue than the rest 
of the hydrosoma, passes down each of the ridges; and these radiating canals 
terminate in the deeper sinuses of the margin and in the central sinuses of 
the major lobes, while each furrow is traversed by a white vessel whose. 
distal extremity is situated at one of the intermediate sinuses of the major 
lobes. Numerous transverse branches proceed from the blue and elevated 
canals, and pass down the slopes of the ridges to the base of the furrows, 
These transverse vessels are recognized by the deeper tint of blue which 
marks their course. 

‘‘There are no tentacles on the margin of the disk; but, situated a short 
distance within the margin, opposite each of the greater sinuses, thcre is 
seen a semicircle of about forty pale-yellow simple tentacles, which are so 
short that they scarcely hang below the margin of the disk. The horns of 
the semicircle of tentacles point outwards, — 

«‘ There are eight eyes, which are placed at the centre of the major lobes, 
on the blue canal, at a short distance from the margin. 

«The oral appendages are greatly developed in the form of four (?) large, 
many-folded, ochreous-yellow curtains, exquisitely margined with a short, 
finely-cut fringe. The length of the curtains, as they hang suspended in the 
hydrosoma, is somewhat greater than their united breadth. 
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“‘ The ovaries. —I take it that the brownish-pink masses which were seen 
suspended just outside the curtains in the living animal were the ovaries, 
but, not having had the opportunity of examining these bodies, I hesitate to 
state that they actually are the reproductive organs.” 

The specimen described has been well preserved in a mixture of diluted 
spirit and creosote. , 

In Actinozoa our list is not rich ; Stomphia Churchia (Gosse), and a Phellra 
not yet ascertained, but probably the Phellia gausipata of Gosse (a species 
hitherto only taken at Wick), are among the rarer species obtained. 

The list of Foraminifera is a very rich one, considering the short time 
and the limited area over which the dredging extended. 

Of the 101 species and varieties enumerated in Prof. Williamson’s mono- 
graph, our list contains 55 ; and besides these, several are reserved for further 
examination. 

Fully twenty of these had not previously been found on our coast by 
Mr. Joshua Alder or Mr. H. B. Brady, the only observers. 

The most noticeable facts respecting the Foraminifera obtained are, first, 
the extraordinary prevalence of the various forms of Dentalina in the Berwick 
Bay dredgings, occurring as they do in every gradation from the extreme 
form of Dentalina subarcuata to the extreme of D. legumen. No line of 
demarcation can be drawn between the hyaline shell constricted at the septa 
(the septal lines being oblique) and the more robust, much-curved form of 
D. legqumen. On the same ground Polymorphina frequently assumes the more 
luxuriant form known as variety jfistulosa. And secondly, the number and 
beauty of the Lagena, of which every British variety was taken, most of them 
abundantly. 

Of the Sponges no list has been attempted, the very few species obtained 
waiting further examination. 

Altogether, the results are, I trust, such as to justify further efforts on the 
same coast; and they are, at any rate, most interesting to our local natu- 
ralists, who are, through the medium of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field 
Club, working out the fauna of the district with a completeness which few 
districts can equal. 


' Report of the Committee appointed at Manchester to consider and 
report upon the best means of advancing Science through the agency 
of [ne Mercantile Marine. By Curnsernt Coxtinewoop, M.B., 

Tue Committee appointed at the Manchester Meeting of the British Asso- 

ciation consisted of the following gentlemen :— 


Dr. Collingwood, Liverpool. J. Aspinall Turner, M.P., Manchester. 
R. Patterson, F.R.8., Belfast. P. P. Carpenter, Ph.D., Warrington. 
John Lubbock, F.R.8., London. Rev. H. H. Higgins, M.A., Liverpool. 


Since that time much has been done in promoting the scheme suggested in 
the paper then read before Section D. That paper has been printed in the 
‘ Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool,’ and 
copies of it have been struck off, and very largely circulated among ship- 
owners, merchants, and all the large and influential list of correspondents 
to whom the documents of the Mercantile Marine Asaociation of Liverpool are 
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usually forwarded. I have also forwarded copies to all whom I know to be 
interested in the subject, and, in the volume of Proceedings, it has passed to all 
the scientific societies in correspondence with the Liverpool Literary and | 
Philosophical Society. Mr. Robert Patterson, of Belfast, has brought the 
subject under the notice of the shipping interest and the Natural History 
Society of that town; and many copies have been circulated in America 
through Captain Anderson (of the R.M.S.8. ‘ China’), Professor Agassiz, and 
Mr. Wm. Stimpson of the Smithsonian Institution. Among those to whom 
I forwarded copies of the paper was Mr. E. Newman, who reprinted it in 
the ‘ Zoologist’ for July and August 1862. The subject has thus been 
brought fairly before the mercantile and scientifio public, and the attention 
of a large number of persons has been directed towards it—the general 
opinion being decidedly in its favour, on the score of advantages to be derived 
at once by science and by philanthropy. 

In the autumn of 1861, in conversation with Earl Granville, Lord Pre~ 
sident of the Committee of Council on Education, I had an opportunity of 
bringing the subject under his Lordship’s notice, and of explaining to him 
the advantages which we proposed to ourselves from this scheme, well know- 
ing the important assistance which his Lordship might afford in case ef its _ 
meeting with his approval. He expressed an interest in the matter, and 
desired to be further informed upon it. On the publication of the paper, 
therefore, at his Lordship’s request, I sent him g copy, and shortly after 
received the following communication :—- 

* Science and Art D ent of the Committee of 
Council on Education, 
South Kensington, London, W., Jan. 80, 1862. 
és Srr,—I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion to request that you will be good enough to furnish me with twenty 
copies of your pamphlet ‘ On the Opportunities of Advancing Science enjoyed 
by the Mercantile ine,’ to send to all the Navigation Schools under this 


department. “‘T am, Sir, 
sé Your obedient Servant, 
‘© Norman M‘Leop, 
“ Dr. Collingwood, “‘ Assistant Secretary. 


15 Oxford Street, Inverpool.” 


The next important advance was as follows:—It being considered of the 
last importance that the sauction and cooperation of shipowners should 
be obtained, a meeting was convened in the mayor's parlour, Town-hall, 
Liverpool, at which some of the most influential shipowners of that port, as 
well as the chairman and secretary of the Mercantile Marine Association, 
were present; Mr. T. M. Mackay (a gentleman ever ready to cooperate in 
every scheme for the good of seamen) occupying the chair. The meeting 
having been informed of the nature and progress of the movement, and the 
subject having been discussed, the gentlemen present promised their support, 
both nominal, and pecuniary if it were required. 

Believing that much might be effected by associating merchant-officers 
with existing scientific societies, in an honorary manner, the reporter, as 
Secretary to the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, brought the 
matter before the council and members. This Society, established in 1812, 
has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and is the oldest scientifio society 
in Liverpool. An addition to the laws was duly passed and confirmed, to the 
affect that the Society “‘ be empowered to elect as Associates masters of vessels or 
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others engaged in marine pursuits, who may have peculiar facilities for adding 
to the scientific interest of the Society’s proceedings ; such Associates to be in 
every case recommended by the council, and to have the same privileges as 
honorary members—their number to be limited to twenty-five.” This plan, 
there is little doubt, may be productive of much good, and it is hoped will be 
adopted by some other societies. It offers a stimulus to the intelligent ship- 
master, and tends to increase his self-respect, by showing that he is held in 
respect by those who appreciate his efforts to advance science and his own 
mental culture. 

Although it is hoped that in the course of time some tangible results 
may be obtained in several branches of science, the writer, being chiefly 
interested in the science of zoology, determined to make a beginning by 
causing to be prepared plain directions for the study and preservation of 
animals in all parts of the world. It being evident that, if we are to expect 
anything from the mercantile marine, its members should be definitely in- 
formed as to what we wish them to do, a committee of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society was appointed, at the writer’s suggestion, to draw up such 
plain directions as should not fail to be sufficient for the end in view. 
The preparation of such a paper was entrusted to Mr. T. J. Moore, curator 
of the Liverpool Free Public Museum, a gentleman well qualified for the 
task; and having received the sanction of the Committee, the paper was 
published as an Appendix to the ‘ Proceedings of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society ’ for 1861-62. It is entitled, ‘‘ Suggestions offered on the part 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool to Members of the 
Mercantile Marine who may be desirous of using the advantages they enjoy 
for the promotion of Science, in furtherance of Zoology,” pp. 51. This 
pamphlet, containing full directions for the preparation of all kinds of animals, 
methods of study, and lists of text-books and uscful apparatus, has been 
separately published by the Society, for distribution in quarters where it is 
likely to prove useful. It is desirable that such manuals for other sciences 
should be also carefully compiled, in order that every intelligent seaman may 
have scope to exercise his talents in whatever direction his own tastes may 
conduct him; and thus, there can be no doubt that a useful and valuable 
body of scientific information would be collected to aid the researches of men 
of science at home. 

It is much to be regretted that a united body of members of the mercan- 
tile marine, such as the Mercantile Marine Service Association of Liverpool, 
should not enter cordially into a scheme which they have themselves acknow- 
ledged to be one fraught with usefulness. Had the executive council of this 
Association shown an ordinary interest in its progress, still greater advances 
would already have to be recorded ; but the writer is sorry to have to report 
that he has not met with that assistance and cooperation from that body 
which he felt entitled to look for. Although from the first invited to coope- 
rate in the plans proposed, no steps have been taken by them, beyond the 
tardy publication of some valuable suggestions urged upon them by one 
member of the council (since resigned) and one of the most intelligent mem- 
bers of the service. This lukewarmness of a body of men who, by their 
example, might be of the most material assistance is likely to retard, although 
not to destroy, the prospects of the scheme; and could the services of a small 
and active committee of influential gentlemen be secured, success must 
ultimately crown their efforts. 

There can be no doubt whatever that it is to the rising generation of 
seamen that we must chiefly look for the fruits of any scheme of improved. 
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education which may be adopted in the present day, and such establish- 
ments as the ‘ Conway’ training-frigate in the Mersey are powerfully useful 
to that end; still, in order to collect together the elements of scientific in- 
dustry and laudable ambition, which doubtless exist, scattered among the 
present body of merchant-seamen, it is desirable, as a beginning, to offer a 
certificate of merit to such commanders and other officers as hold the extra 
certificate of the Marine Board, or who keep the meteorological log-book 
supplied by the Observatory, or who show in various other ways a desire to 
improve their minds and to encourage industry in those under their charge. 
It must strictly be borne in mind, however, that the sea is the only placo 
where the sazlor’s mind can be properly influenced. - Churches, schools, and 
sailors’ homes on shore are only attended by those whom better influences at 
sea have inclined for good. Masters of vessels, therefore, who encourage 
their apprentices to continue their studies at sea, and who open schools for 
the purpose of teaching those who have had no benefits of education on shore, 
are in the first place well deserving of some reward, such as a certificate of 
merit, which should be so constructed and signed as to carry some weight. 
The nature, therefore, of this certificate, and by whom it should be signed, 
are questions of great importance to the success of the movement, and would 
require mature consideration. If the Committee of Council on Education or 
the Board of Trade, or both, could be induced to take an active and official 
interest in the matter, the difficulty would be at once solved. 

It should be mentioned, as a practical encouragement of some value, that 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society (9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street) 
has, through Captain Anderson, offered to grant libraries for sailors afloat, 
on the following conditions :-—1. The Council of the Mercantile Marino 
Service Association are to recommend to them four captains each year, to 
each of whom the above Society will grant a library, value £5. 2. It will 
be understood that it is desirable to select such captains as have communi-~ 
cation with our colonial possessions. 

Enough has now been said and done to prove that there is a current at 
work, setting in the right direction; and we can only now leave the matter 
to time, feeling fully assured that it will go on, and bear ultimate fruit, both 
in the advancement of science and in the elevation of the character of the 
merchant-seaman. 


Provisional Report of the Committee appointed by the British 
Association on Standards of Electrical Resistance. 


MemseEns of the Committee :—Professor A. Williamson, F.R.S.; Professor C. 
Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor W. Thomson, F.R.S.; Professor W. H. 
Miller, F.R.S.; Dr. A. Matthiessen, F.R.S.; Mr. F. Jenkin. 


Tax Committee regret that they are unable this year to submit a final Report 
to the Association, but they hope that the inherent difficulty and importance 
of the subject they have to deal with will sufficiently account for the delay. 
The Committee considered that two distinct questions were before them, 
admitting of entirely independent solutions. They had first to determine 
what would be the most convenient unit of resistance; and secondly, what 
would be the best form and material for the standard representing that unit. 
The meaning of this distinction will be apparent when it is observed that, if 
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the first point were decided by a resolution in favour of a unit based on 
Professor Weber’s or Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark’s system, this 
decision would not affect the question of construction; while, on the other 
hand, if the second question were decided in favour of any particular arrange- 
ment of mercury or gold wire as the best form of standard, this choice would 
not affect the question of what the absolute magnitude of the unit was to be. 

The Committee have arrived at a provisional conclusion as to the first 
question ; and the arguments by which they have been guided in coming to 
this decision will form the chief subject of the present Report. 

They have formed no opinion as to the second question, or the best form 
and material for the standard. 

In determining what would be the most convenient unit for all purposes, 
both practical and purely scientific, the Committee were of opinion that the 
unit chosen should combine, as far as was possible, the five following qualities. 

1. The magnitude of the unit should be such as would lend iteelf to the 
more usual electrical measurements, without requiring the use of extravagantly 
high numbers of ciphers or of long series of decimals, 

2. The unit should bear a definite relation to units which may be adopted 
for the measurement of electrical quantity, currents, and electromotive force ; 
or, in other words, it should form part of e complete system for electrical 
measurements. 

3. The unit of resistance, in common with the other units of the system, 
should, so far as is possible, bear a definite relation to the unit of work, the 
great connecting link between all physical measurements. 

4. The unit should be perfectly definite, and should not be Liable to require 
correction or alteration from time to time. 

5. The unit should be reproducible with exactitude, in order that, if the 
original standard were injured, it might be replaced, and also in order that 
observers who may be unable to obtain copies of the standard may be able to 
manufacture one for themselves without serious error. 

The Committee were also of opinion that the unit should be based on the 
French metrical system, rather than on that now used in this country. 

Fortunately no very long use can be pleaded in favour of any of the units 
of electrical resistance hitherto proposed, and the Committee were therefore 
at liberty to judge of each proposal by its inherent merits only; and they 
believe that, by the plan which they propose for adoption, a unit will be 
obtained combining to a great extent the five qualities enumerated as desi- 
rable, although they cannot yet say with certainty how far the fourth quality, 
- of absolute permanency, can be ensured. . 

The question of the most convenient magnitude was decided by reference 
to those units which have already found some acceptance. These, omitting 


for the moment Weber’s a were found to range between one foot of 


copper wire weighing one hundred grains (a unit proposed by Professor 
Wheatstone in 1843) and one mile of copper wire of ,th in. in diameter, 
and weighing consequently about 84} grains per foot. The smaller units 
had generally been used by purely scientific observers, and the larger by 
engineers or practical electricians. 

Intermediate between the two lay Dr. Werner Siemens’s mercury unit, and 
the unit adopted by Professor W. Thomson as approximately equal to one 


. foot . . 
hundred millions of absol ; ual to 
ns of absolute ssconds The former is approximately eq 
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371 feet, and the latter to 1217 feet, of pure copper wire +1,th in. in diameter 
st 15°C. Both of these unita have been adopted in scientific experiments 
and in practical tests; and it was thought that the absolute magnitude of 
the unit to be adopted should not differ widely from these resistances. 

The importance of the second quality required in the unit, that of forming 
part of a coherent system of electrical measurements, is felt not only by 
purely scientific investigators, but also by practical ‘electricians, and was 
indeed ably pointed out in a paper read before this Association in Manchester 
by Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark. 

The Committee has thus found itself in the position of determining not 
only the unit of resistance, but also the units of current, quantity, and electro- 
motive force. The natural relations between these units are, clearly, that a 
unit electromotive force maintained between two points of a conductor 
separated by the unit of resistance shall produce the unit current, and that 
this current shall in the unit of time convey the unit quantity of electricity. 

The first relation is a direct consequence of Ohm’s law ; and the second was 
independently chosen by Weber and by the two electricians above named. 

Two only of the above units can be arbitrarily chosen; when. these are 
fixed, the others follow from the relations just stated. 

Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark propose the electromotive force 
of a Daniell’s cell as one unit, and choose a unit of quantity depending on 
this electromotive force. Their resistance-unit, although possessing what we 
have called the second requisite quality, and superior consequently to many 
that have been proposed, does not in any way possess the third quality of 
bearing with its co-units a definite relation to the unit of work, and has 
therefore been considered inferior to the equally coherent system proposed 
by Weber many years since, but until lately comparatively little known in 


ee Profenoee “Weber chose arbitrarily the unit of current and the unit of 
electromotive force, each depending solely on the units of mass, time, and 
length, and consequently independent of the physical properties of any arbi, 
trary material. 

Professor W. Thomson has subsequently pointed out that this system 
possesses what we have called the third necessary quality, since, when defined 
in this measure, the unit current of electricity, 1 in passing through a conductor 
of unit resistance, does a unit of work or its equivalent in a unit of time*. 

The entire connexion between the various units of measurement in this 
system may be summed up as follows. 

A battery or rheomotor of unit electromotive force will generate a current 
of unit strength in a circuit of unit resistance, and in the unit of tame will 
convey a unit quantity of electricity through this circuit, and do a unit of 
work or its equivalent. 

An infinite number of systems might fulfil the above conditions, which 
leave the absolute magnitude of the units undetermined. 

Weber has proposed to fix the series in various ways, of which two only 
need be mentioned here—first by reference to the force exerted by the current 
on the pole of a magnet, and secondly by the attraction which equal quantities 
of electricities exert on one another when placed at the unit distance, 

In the first or electro-magnetic system, the unit current is that of which the 
unit length at a unit distance exerts a unit of force on the unit magnetic 
pole, the definition of which is dependent on the units of mass, time, and 

* Vide “ Application of Electrical Effect to the Measurement of Electromotive Force,” 
Phil. Mag. 1851. . 
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length alone. In the second or electro-static system, the series of units is 
fixed by the unit of quantity, which Weber defines as that quantity which 
attracts another equal quantity at the unit distance with the unit force. 

Starting from these two distinct definitions, Weber, by the relations 
defined above, has framed two distinct systems of electrical measurement, 
and has determined the ratio between the units of the two systems—-a matter 
of great importance in many researches; but the electro-magnetic system i) 
more convenient than the other for dynamic measurements, in which currents, 
resistances, d&c., are chiefly determined from observations conducted with the 
aid of magnets. 

As on illustration of this convenience, we may mention that the common 
tangent galvanometer affords a ready means of determining the value in 
electro-magnetic units of any current y in function of the horizontal com- 
ponent of the earth’s magnetism H, tho radius of the coil R, its length L, 


and the deflexion é. 
2 
y=tang. 3 xe. 


In this Report, wherever Professor Weber’s, or Thomson’s, or the absolute 
system is spoken of, the electro-magnetic system only is to be understood as 
referred to. The immense value of a coherent system, such as is here described, 
can only be appreciated by those who seek aftcr quantitative as distinguished 
from merely qualitative results. The following elementary examples will 
illustrate the practical application of the system. 

It is well known that the passage of a current through a metal conductor 
heats that conductor; and if we wish to know how much a given conductor 
will be heated by a given current in a given time, we have only to multiply 
the time into the resistance and the square of the current, and divide the 
product by the mechanical equivalent of the thermal unit. The quotient 
will express the quantity of heat developed, from which the rise of tempera- 
ture can be determined with a knowledge of the mass and specific heat of the 
conductor. 

Again, lot it be required to find how much zinc must necessarily be con- 
sumed in a Daniell’s cell or battery to maintain a given current through a 
given resistance. The heat developed by the consumption of a unit of sinc 
in a Danicll’s battery has been determined by Dr. Joule, as also the mechanical 
equivalent of that heat; and we have only to multiply the square of the 
current into the resistance, and divide by the mechanical equivalent of that 
heat, to obtain the quantity of zinc consumed per unit of time. 

Again, do we wish to calculate the power which must necessarily be used 
to generate by a magneto-electric machine a given current of (say) the strength 
known to be required for a given electric light. 

Let the resistance of the circuit be determined, and the power required will 
be simply obtained by multiplying the resistance into the square of the current. 

Again, the formula for deducing the quantity of electricity contained in the 
charge of a Leyden jar or submarine cable from the throw of a galvanometcr 
needle depends on the relation between the unit expressing the strength of 
current, the unit of force, and the unit magnot-pole. When these are exp 
in the above system, the quantity in electro-magnetic measure is immediately 
obtained from the ballistic formula. In estimating the value of the various 
insulators proposed for submarine cables, this measure is of at least equal 

importance with the measure of the resistanco of the conductor and of the 
insulating sheath; and the unit in which it is to be expressed would be at 
once settled by the adoption of the general system described. 
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These four very simple examples of the use of Weber’s and Thomson’s 
system might be multiplied without end, but it is hoped that they will suffice 
to give some idea of the range and importance of the relations on which it 
depends to those who may hitherto not have had their attention directed to 
the dynamical theory. 

No doubt, if every unit were arbitrarily chosen, the relations would still’ 
exist in nature, and, by a liberal use of coefficients experimentally determined, 
the answer to all the problems depending on these relations might still be 
calculated; but the number of these coefficients and the complication re- 
salting from their use would render such an arbitrary choice inexcusable. 

A large number of units of resistance have from time to time been proposed, 
founded simply on some arbitrary length and section or weight of some given 
material more or less suited for the purpose; but none of these units in any 
way possessed what we have called the second and third requisite qualities, 
and could only have been accepted if the unit of resistance had been entirely 
isolated from all other measurements. We have already shown how far this 
is from being the case; and the Committee consider that, however suitable 
mercury or any other material may be for the construction or reproduction of 
a standard, this furnishes no reason for adopting a foot or a metre length of 
some arbitrary section or weight of that material. 

Nevertheless it was apparent that, although a foot of copper or a metre of 
mercury might not be very scientific standards, they produced a perfectly 
definite idea in the minds of even ignorant men, and might possibly, with 
certain precautions, be both permanent and reproducible, whereas Weber’s 
unit has no material existence, but is rather an abstraction than an entity. 
In other words, a metre of mercury or some other arbitrary material might 
possess what we have called the first, fourth, and fifth requisite qualities, to a 
high degree, although entirely wanting in the second and third. Weber’s 
system, on the contrary, is found to fulfil the second and third conditions, but 
is defective in the fourth and fifth; for if the absolute or Weber’s unit were 
adopted without qualification, the material standard by which a decimal 
multiple of convenient magnitude might be practically represented would 
Tequire continual correction as successive determinations made with more and 
more skill determined the real value of the absolute unit with greater and 
greater accuracy. Few defects could be more prejudicial than this continual 
shifting of the standard. This objection would not be avoided even by a 
determination made with greater accuracy than is expected at present, and 
was considered fatal to the unqualified adoption of the absolute unit as the 
standard of resistance. 

It then became matter for consideration whether the advantages of the 
arbitrary material standard and those of the absolute system could not be 
combined, and the following proposal was made and adopted as the most 
likely to meet every requirement. It was proposed that a material standard 
should be prepared in such form and materials as should ensure the most 
absolute permanency; that this standard should approximate as nearly 
metre but 
seconds’ 
that, instead of being called by that name, it should be known simply as the 
unit of 1862, or should receive some other simpler name, such as that proposed 
by Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark in the paper above referred 
to; that from time to time, as the advance of science renders this possible, 
the siifference between this unit of 1862 and the true ten millions of 
. K 


as possible in the present state of science to ten millions of 
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a should be ascertained with increased accuracy, in order that the 


error resulting from the use of the 1862 unit in dynamical calculations instead 
of the true absolute unit may be corrected by those who require these correc- 
tions, but that the material standard itself shall under no circumstances be 
altered in substance or definition. 

By this plan the first condition is fulfilled; for the absolute magnitude of 
this standard will differ by only 2 or 3 per cent. from Dr. Siemens’s mercury 
standard. 

The second and third conditions will be fulfilled with such accuracy as 
science at any time will allow. 

The fourth condition, of permanency, will be ensured so far as our know- 
ledge of the electrical qualities of matter will permit; and even the fifth 
condition, referring to the reproduction, is rendered comparatively easy of 
accomplishment. 

There are two reasons for desiring that a standard should be reproducible: 
first, in order that if the original be lost or destroyed it may be replaced ; 
secondly, in order that men unable to obtain copies of the true standard may 
approximately produce standards of their own. It is indeed hoped that accurate 
copies of the proposed material standard will soon be everywhere obtainable, 
and that a man will no more think of producing his own standard than of 
deducing his foot rule from a pendulum, or his metre from an aro of the 
meridian; and it will be one of the duties of the Committee to facilitate the 
obtaining of such copies, which can be made with a thousandfold greater 
accuracy than could be ensured by any of the methods of reproduction 
hitherto proposed. | 

It is also hoped that no reproduction of the original standard may ever be 
necessary. Nevertheless great stress has been lately laid upon this quality, 
and two methods of reproduction have been described by Dr. Werner Siemens 
and Dr. Matthiessen respectively ; the former uses mercury, and the latter an 
alloy of gold and silver, for the purpose. Both methods seem susceptible of 
considerable accuracy. The Committee have not yet decided which of the two 
is preferable; but their merits have been discussed from a chemical point of 
view in the appended Report C, by Prof. Williamson and Dr. Matthiessen. 
An interesting letter from Dr. Siemens on the same point will also be found 
in the Appendix E. This gentleman there advocates the use of a metre of 
mercury of one square millimetre section at 0° C. as the resistance unit ; but his 
arguments seem really to bear only on the use of mercury in constructing 
and reproducing the standard, and would apply as well to any length an 
section as to those which he has chosen. 

When the material 1862 standard hhs once been made, whether of platinum, 
gold and alloy, or mercury, or otherwise, the exact dimensions of a column of 
mercury, or of a wire of gold-silver alloy, corresponding to that standard can 
be ascertained, published, and used where absolutely necessary for the pur- 
pose of reproduction. 

It should at the same time be well understood that, whether this reproduc- 
tion does or does not agree with the original standard, the unit is to be that 
one original material permanent standard, and no other whatever, and also 
that a certified copy. will always be infinitely preferable to any reproduction. 

The reproduction by means of a fresh determination of the absolute unit 
would never be attempted, inasmuch as it would be costly, difficult, and 
uncertain; but, as already mentioned, the difference between new absolute 
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determinations and the msterial standard should from tide totime be 8b- -- 
served and published, aL OR 


The question, whether the material standard should aim at an 


tion to the Mete oy foot , was much debated. In favour of the latter it 
second secon 


was argued that, so long as in England feet and grains were in general use; 


the mers would be anomalous, and would entail complicated reductions in 
dynamical calculations. In favour of the metre it was argued that, when 


second 
new standards were to be established, those should be chosen which might be 
generally adopted, and that the metre is gaining universal acceptance. 
Moreover the close accordance between Dr. Siemens’s unit and the decimal 
multiple of the mere weighed in favour of this unit; so that the question 
was decided in favour of the metrical system. __ . | 

In order to carry out the above views, two points of essential importance 
had to be determined. First, the degree of accuracy with which the material 
standard could at present be made to correspond with the msc and 
secondly, the degree of permanency which could be ensured in the material 
standard when made. 

The Committee are, unfortunately, not able yet to form any definite opinion 
upon either of these points. 

Resistance-coils, prepared by Professor W. Thomson, have been sent te 
Professor Weber; and he has, with great kindness, determined their resistanee 
in electro-magnetic units as accurately as he could. It is probable that his 
determinations are very accurate; nevertheless the Committee did not feel 
that they would be justified in issuing standards based on these determina~ 
tions dlone. In a matter of this importance, the results of no one man could 
be accepted without a check. Professor Weber had made some similar deter- 
minations with less care some years since, but, unfortunately, he has not pub-= 
lished the difference, if any, between the results of the two determinations, 
Indirect comparisons between the two determinations show a great discre- 
pancy, amounting perhaps to 7 per cent.; but it is only fair to say that this. 
error may have been due to some error in other steps of the comparison, and 
not to Professor Weber’s determination. Meanwhile, it was hoped that @ 
eheck on Weber’s last result would by this time have been obtained by an 
independent method due to Professor Thomson. Unfortunately, that gentle. 
man and Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, who was requested to assist him, have hitherto 
been unable to complete their experiments, owing ehiefly to their oeeupation 
as jurors at the International Exhibition, The apparatus is, however, now 
nearly complete, and it is hoped will before Christmas give the required deter 
minations. 

If Professor Weber’s results accord within one per cent. with these new 
determmations, it is proposed that provisional standards shall be made of 
German-silver wire in the usual way, and that they should be at once issaed 
to all interested in the subject, without waiting for the construction of the 
final material standard. 

The construction of this standard may possibly be delayed for some con~ 
aderable time by the laborious experiments which remain to be made on the 
absolute permanency of various forms and materials, An opinion is very 
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prevalent that the electrical resistances of wires of some, if not all, metals are 
far from permanent; and since these resistances are well known to vary as 
the wires are more or less annealed, it is quite conceivable that even the 
ordinary changes of temperature, or the passage of the electric current, may 
cause such alterations in the molecular condition of the wire as would alter 
its resistance. This point is treated at some length in the two Reports, 
B and C, appended, by Professor Williamson and Dr. Matthiessen. The ex- 
periments hitherto made have not extended over a sufficient time to establish 
any very positive results ; but, so far as can be judged at present, some, though 
not all, wires do appear to vary in conducting power. 

Mercury would be free from the objection that its molecular condition 
might change; but, on the other hand, it appears from Report C that the 
mercury itself would require to be continually changed, and that consequently, 
even if the tube containing it remained unaltered (a condition which could 
not be absolutely ensured), the standards measured at various times would not 
really be the same standard. A possibility at least of error would thus occur 
at each determination, and certainly no two successive determinations would 
absolutely agree. If, therefore, wires can be found which are permanent, 
they would be preferred to mercury, although, as already said, no conclusion 
has been come to on this point. 

Some further explanation will now be given of the resolutions passed from 
time to time by the Committee, and appended to this Report. 

Dr. Matthiessen was requested to make experiments with the view of 
determining an alloy with a minimum variation of resistance due to change 
of temperature. The object of this research was to find an alloy of which 
resistance-coils could be made requiring little or no correction for tempera- 
ture during a series of observations. A preliminary Report on this subject 
is appended (A), in which the curious results of Dr. Matthiessen’s experiments 
on alloys are alluded to, and, in particular, the following fact connected 
with the resistance of alloys of two metals is pointed out. 

Let us conceive two wires of the two pure metals of equal length, and 
containing respectively the relative weights of those two metals to be used in 
the alloy. Let us further conceive these two wires connected sido by side, 
or, as we might say, in multiple arc. Then let the differonce be observed 
in the resistance of this multiple arc when at zero and 100° Cent. This 
difference will be found almost exactly equal in all cases to the difference 
which will be observed in the resistance of a wire drawn from the alloy 
formed of those two metal wires at zero and 100°, although the actual resist- 
ance at both temperatures will in most cases be very much greater than that 
of the hypothetical multiple arc. 

In order to obtain a minimum percentage of variation with a change of 
temperature, it was consequently only necessary to make experiments on 
those alloys which offer a very high resistance as compared with the mean 
resistance of their components. The results of a few experiments are given 
in the Report, but these are only the first of a long series to be undertaken. 
Hitherto an alloy of platinum and silver is the only one of which the conduct- 
ing power and variation with temperature are less than that of German silver. 

Professor W. Thomson and Dr. Matthiessen were requested to examine the 
electrical permanency of metals and alloys. A preliminary Report on the 
subject by Dr. Matthiessen is appended (B), in which he shows that, after 
four months, one copper and two silver hard-drawn wires have al 
becoming more like annealed wires, but that no decided change has yet been 
detected in the great majority of the wires. 
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Several eminent practical electricians were requested to advise the Com- 
mittee as to the form of coil they considered most suitable for a material 
standard, and also to furnish a sample coil such as they could recommend. 
Sir Charles Bright informed the Committee that he was ready to comply with 
the request. The point is one of considerable importance, respecting which 
it was thought that practical men might give much valuable information. Coils 
of wire may be injured by damp, acids, oxidation, stretching and other 
mechanical alterations. They may be defective from imperfect or uncertain 
insulation ; and they may be inconveniently arranged, so that they do not 
readily take the temperature of the surrounding medium, or cannot be safely 
immersed in water- or oil-baths, as is frequently desirable. No definite con- 
clusion as to the form of coil to be recommended, even for copies, has been 
arrived at. . 

It was resolved ‘That the following gentlemen should be informed of the 
appointment of the present Committee, -and should be requested to furnish 
suggestions in furtherance of its object :-— 


Professor Edlund (Upsala). Professor Neumann (Konigsberg). 
Professor T. Fechner (Leipsic). Professor J. C. Poggendorff (Berlin). 
Dr. Henry (Washington). M. Pouillet (Paris). 


Professor Jacobi (St. Petersburg). | Werner Siemens, Ph.D. (Berlin). 
Professor G. Kirchhoff (Heidelberg).| Professor W. E. Weber (Gottingen).” 
Professor C. Matteucci (Turin). 


A letter, appended to this Report, was consequently addressed to each of 
these gentlemen. Answers have been received from Professor Kirchhoff and 
Dr. Siemens, which will be found in the Appendix. The resolution arrived 
at by the Committee to construct a material standard will entirely meet 
Professor Kirchhoff’s views. The Committee have been unable entirely to 
adopt Dr. Siemens’s suggestions; but his statements as to the accuracy with 
which a standard can be reproduced and preserved by mercury will form the 
subject of further special investigation, and the Committee will be most happy 
to take advantage of his kind offers of assistance. - 

A letter was also received from Sir Charles Bright, containing an ingenious 
method of maintaining a constant tension or difference of potentials. This 
point will probably come before the Committee at a later period, when Sir 
Charles Bright’s suggestion will not be lost sight of. 

The Committee also received on the 29th of Sept., after the present Report 
had been drawn up, a letter from Dr. Esselbach, a well-known electrician, 
who had charge of the electrical tests of the Malta and Alexandria Cable 
during its submergence. In this letter Dr. Esselbach arrives at substantially 
the same conclusions as those recommended by the Committee. Thus, his 
first conclusion is ‘‘ to adopt Weber’s absolute unit substantially, and to derive 
from it, by the multiple 10”, the practical unit.’ This practical unit is 
precisely that recommended by your Committee. Dr. Esselbach uses the 


multiple 10”, starting from the memene where your Committee recommend 


the multiple 10’, starting from the metre - the result is the same. 
second 


Dr. Esselbach’s next conclusion is also of great practical value. He points 
out that the electro-magnetic unit of electromotive force, also multiplied by 
10”, differs extremely little from the common Daniell’s cell, and that, without 
doubt, by proper care such a cell could be constructed as would form a 
practical unit of electromotive force. This suggestion has the approval of 
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the Committee. Dr. Esselbach next points out that the unit of resistance 
which he proposes differs very little from Dr. Siemens’s mercury unit, which 
he, like your Committee, considers a great advantage; and the differance is, 
indeed, leas than he supposes. He also proposes to use Weber’s absolute unit 
for the unit of current—a suggestion entirely in accordance with the fore- 
going Report; and he farther points out that this current will be of con- 
venient magnitude for practical purposes. He next approves of the sugges- 
tions of Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark with reference to nomen- 
clature and terminology. In the body of his letter he gives some valuable 
data with reference to the unit of quantity, which he defines in the same 
manner as your Committee. This result will be analysed in the Report which 
Profeasor W. Thomson and Mr. Fleeming Jenkin will make on the fresh de- 
termination of the absolute unit of resistance. , 

The Committee attach high importance to this communication, showing 
as it does that a practical electrician had arrived at many of the very same 
conclusions as the Committee, quite independently and without consultation 
with any of the members. Dr. Esselbach has omitted to point out, what he 
ng doubt was well aware of, that, if, as he suggests, two equal multiples of 
the absolute units of resistance and electromotive force are adopted, the 
practical unit of electromotive force, or Daniell’s cell, will, in a circuit of 
the practical unit of resistance, produce the unit current. 

Mr, Fleeming Jenkin was requested to furnish an historical summary of 
the various standards of resistance, but he hag been unable to complete his 
Report in time for the present meeting. 

Professor Williamson and Dr. Matthiessen were requested to put together 
the facts regarding the composition of the various materials hitherto used for 
standards of resistance, and the physical changes they were likely to undergo. 
Wires of pure solid metals, columns of mercury, and wires ob alloys have 
been used for the purpose. The Report of the above gentlemen is appended 
(C). In it they arrive at the following conclusions :— 

First, with reference to pure metals in a solid state, they consider that the 
preparation of those metals in a state of sufficient purity to ensure a constant 
specifie resistance is exceedingly difficult, as is proved by the great discre- 
pancy in the relative conducting powers obtained by iitferen t observers. 
Electrotype copper is excepted from this remark. They also point out that 
the influence of annealing on the conducting powers of pure solid metals is 
very great, and would render their use for the purpose of reproducing a stand: 
ard very objectionable, inasmuch as it is impossible to ensure that any two 
wires shall be equally hard or soft. They observe that errors of the same 
kind might be caused by unseen cavities in the wires, and give examples of 
the actual occurrence of these cavities. They point out another objection to 
the use of pure solid metals as standards, in the fact that their resistance 
varies rapidly with a change of temperature, so that slight errors in a ther- 
mometer or its reading would materially affect the results of an experiment. 

_ Secondly, with reference to mercury, they show that it is comparatively 
easily purified, varies little in resistance with a change of temperature, and 
can undergo no change analogous to that caused by annealing; but that, on 
the other hand, measurements of its conducting power by different observers 
vary much, that the tube used cannot be kept full of mercury for any length 
of time, as it would beeome impure by partial amalgamation with the ter- 
minals, and that consequently each time a mercury standard is used it has, 
practically, to be remade. The accuracy with which different observers aD 
Feprpdyce merqury standards has not been determined. . .. Loe 
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' Thirdly, with reference to alloys, they say that there is better evidence of 
the independent and accurate reproduction of a standard by a gold-silver 
alloy of certain proportions than by a pure solid metal or by mercury. They 
point out that annealing and changes of temperature have far less effect on 
alloys than on pure metals, and that consequently any want of homogeneity 
or any error in observing the temperature during an experiment is, with 
alloys, of little consequence, but that, on the other hand, the existence of 
cavities must be admitted as possible in all solid wires. They are of opinion 
that the permanence of jewellery affords strong ground for believing that a 
gold-ailver alloy will be quite as permanent as any solid pure metal ; and in 
the course of the Report they point out some curious facts showing that a 
great change in the molecular condition of some pure metals and alloya may 
eccur without any proportional change in their conducting powers. 

Finally, they recommend that practical experiments should be made inde- 
pendently by several gentlemen to determine whether mercury or the gold- 
silver alloy be really the better means of reproducing a standard. 

The main reeolution arrived at by the Committee, viz. that a material 
standard shall be adopted which at the temperature of 17° Cent. shall approxi- 


mate to 107 more , a8 far as present data allow, has been already fully 


seconds 
explained. It was not arrived at until after several meetings had been held 
and the merits of the various proposals fully discussed. 

This resolution was passed (unanimously) at a meeting when five out of 
the six members of the Committee were present. 

It was at the same time resolved that provisional copies should be distri- 
buted at the present Meeting; but the circumstances have been already 
explained which have prevented this resolution from being carried into effect. 

It was thought desirable that an apparatus should be designed which could 
be recommended by the Committee for use in copying and multiplying the 
units to be issued, since it is certain that some of the glaring discrepancies 
in. coils intended to agree must have been due to defective modes of adjust- 
ment. Mr. Fleeming Jenkin has consequently designed an apparatus for the 
purpose, of which a description is appended. Messrs. Elliott Brothers have 
kindly constructed a couple of these instruments, which were seen in action, 
at the Meeting of the Association, by members interested in this subject. 

The present Report was drawn up by Mr. Jenkin, and adopted at a 
meeting of the Committee on the 30th of September. 


Appendix to Report on Standards of Electrical Resistance. 


A. On the variation of the electrical resistance of alloys due to change of 
temperature, by Dr. Matthieseen, F.R.S. 

3. On the electrical permanency of metals and alloys, by Dr. Matthiessen, 
F. 

C. On the reproduction of electrical standards by chemical means, by 
Profeasor Williamson, F.R.S., and Dr. Matthiessen, F.B.S. 

D. Professor Kirchhoff’s letter. 

E. Dr. Siemens’s letter, 

F. Dr. Esselbach’s letter. 

G. Circylar addressed to foreign men of science. 

H. Description of apparatus for copying and multiplying the units of re- 
sistance, ; 
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Aprrenpix A.—On the Variation of the Electrical Resistance of Alloys due to 
Change of Temperature. By Dr. Matruressn, F.R.S. 

It has been shown® that the influence of temperature on the electric conduct- 
ing power of the metals amounts to 29°3 per cent. on their conducting power 
between 0° and 100° C.: an exception to this law has been found in iron ft, the 
conducting power of which decreases between those limits 38-2 per cent. It 
was, therefore, useless to try any of the other pure metals, as they would, in all 
probability, have decreased by the same amount, as well as from the fact that 
the metals which would have suited the purpose had already been tried. I 
therefore turned my attention to the alloys, and, in conjunction with Dr. C. 
Vogt, have made a long series of experiments respecting the influence of 
temperature on their clectric conducting power. After having determined 
the conducting power of a few of them at different temperatures, together 
with the help of the few experiments which have already been made by 
different observers, it became obvious that the percentage decrement in 
their conducting power stands in some relation to the fact that, when a solid 
metal is alloyed with another (with the exception of lead, tin, zinc, and 
cadmium amongst each other), a lower conducting power is observed than the 
mean of that of the components}. The law which we found to regulate 
this property was with most alloys the following, viz. :— 

‘“‘ The percentage decrement between 0° and 100° in the conducting power of 
an alloy in a solid state stands in the same ratio to the mean percentage 
decrement of the components between 0° and 100° as the conducting power of 
the alloy at 100° does to the mean conducting power of the components at 100° ;” 
or, in other words, “ the absolute difference in the observed resistance between 0° 
and 100° of an alloy is equal to the absolute difference between the means of 
the resistance of the component metals between 0° and 100°.” 

For example, the conducting power of the hard-drawn gold-silver alloy 
was found equal to 15°03 at 0° (taking silver equal 100° at 0°), and de- 
creases 6°49 per cent. between 0° and 100°. The mean decrement of the 
components between 0° and 100° being 29:3 per cent., the conducting power 
of the alloy is 14-05 at 100°, and that of the mean of the components is 62-58 
at 100°. If we now calculate the percentage decrement in the conducting 
power of the alloy between 0° and 100° from the above data, we find it equal 
to 6°58 per cent., and by experiments it was found equal to 6°49 per cent, 
Or, taking the resistanco of silver at 0°=:100, and that of gold at 0°= 128-3, 
we find the resistance of the alloy at 0°=665-3, and at 100°=711-7, and 
that calculated from a mean of the volumes of its components at 0°=113-2, 
and at 100°==159°8 ; therefore the absolute difference between the observed 
resistance at 0° and 100° is 46-4, and that between the calculated at 0° and 
100°=46°8. 

Knowing already, from my experiments on the electric conducting power 
of alloys§, that when two metals are alloyed together in any proportion, if the 
alloy is merely a solution of the two metals in one another, its conducting 
power may be approximatively foretold, and that, from the above law, it 1s 
necessary that if the conducting power of an alloy should vary between the 
limits of 0° and 100° to a minimum extent, the alloy itself must have a 
minimum conducting power as compared with that calculated from ifs 


© Phil. Trans. 1862, pt. 1. 

+ Matthiessen and Vogt, unpublished researches. . 

¢ Assuming that the conducting-power or resistance of an alloy is equal to that of 
parallel wires of the componente forming it. 

§ Phil, Trans. 1860, p- 161. 
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components,—TI at once foresaw that it would be useless, as was afterwards 
proved by the research made in conjunction with Dr. Vogt, to make any 
experiments with the two metal-alloys, which may be looked upon as a 
solution of one metal in the other, as no practical alloy would be found 
which would vary in its conducting power between 0° and 100° to a small 
extent. It must also be borne in mind that the alloy sought for must be a 
ductile one, capable of being drawn into wire, not too soft, as would 
easily be damaged by covering and winding, easily produced, and cheap in 
price. Bearing this in mind, we turned our attention to some three metal- 
alloys, thinking that we had some chance there of obtaining a good result ; 
for it is well known that the conducting power of German-silver wire varies 
in such a slight extent between 0° and 100°. 

It also appeared worth while to experiment with some of those alloys 
which may perhaps be considered chemical combinations, or to contain such, 
as, for instance, platinum and silver ; and, on account of their other physical 
properties, the platinum-iridium alloys were also experimented with. 

In the following Table I give the results obtained in conjunction with Dr. 
Vogt. The unit here taken for comparison is that of a hard-drawn silver 
wire at 0°. The normal wires were made of German silver, and in order 
to obtain their values in terms of hard-drawn silver, they were compared 
with the gold-silver alloy. In these experiments it was thought better 
first. to use those pure metals which are easily obtained, so as to learn some- 
thing regarding the manner in which the three metal-alloys behave, and 
then try some alloys made of the cheaper commercial metals. As will be seen 
by the Table, only the first part has been as yet carried out. 


TASLE, 


(With each series, the formula deduced from the observations for the correc- 
tion of the conducting power of the alloy for temperature is given, when J is 
equal to the conducting power at the temperature ¢ C.) 


Composition of alloy. . Weight. Length 532 mm. ; diameter 0-625 mm, 
(1) Gold ...... 58°3 Conducting power. 
Copper .... 26°5 T. Found. 
Silver .... 15:2 9-0 11-956 
Made from pure metals. 53-5 11°674 
Hard-drawn. 100: 11-438 


A= 12-017 —0-0069033¢ +4-0-0000111¢. 


This alloy was taken as Karmarsch states it is the hardest and most elastic 
of all the gold-silver-copper alloys. 


Length 341-5 mm. ; diameter 0-618 mm, 


(2) Gold ...... 66:5 Conducting power. 
Silver...... 18-1 T. Found. 
Copper .... 15°4 10°95 10°5637 
Made of pure metals. 33°52 10°4341 
Hard-drawn. 55:15 10-3130 
78°35 10-1846 
97°52 10-0852 


A =10°6220 —0-00562482-+4 0-00000098632, 


This alloy was tried as it corresponded to equal volumes of gold-copper 
and gold-silver, and these again correspond to an alloy possessing the lowest 
conducting power of any of those made of gold-copper or gold-silver, 
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Composition of slloy. Weight. Length 764 mm. ; diameter 0°553 mm. - 


8 Copper .,.. 78:3 . 
@) Rilver...... 148 Conducting power. 
Gold ...... 7-4 T. Found. 
Made from pure metals. 11-0 45591 
Hard-drawn. 65°5 40°333 
100 37°560 


. A= 44472 —0-081525t + 0:00032402. 
This alloy was taken to see the effect such a combination would have, 
) Length 244 mm. ; diameter 0-682 mm. 


(4) Platinum .. 66:6 Conducting power, 
Iridjum ..,. 33°4 T. Found. 
_ Commercial alloy. 12-0 4:506 
Hard-drawn, 56:0 4°384 
100°0 4°271 


A==4-541 —0-0029807¢ +-0:000002724#, 


This alloy was tried as it possesses very great elasticity and does not become 
softer on annealing. On account of these properties, as well as ita permanency 
in air (not oxidizing on its surface), it would serve exceedingly well for 
making springs and contacts for electric and telegraphic apparatus. 


Length 381-5 mm. ; diameter 0-461 mm, 


5) Silver.......... 95:0 " Conducting power. 
Platinum ...... 50 |. T. Found. 
.- Made from pure silver and 12:0 31/173 | 
commercially pure platinum. 56-0 29-550 
Hard-drawn. 100°0 28-068 


A2081'640 ~—0'089863¢ + 0:000036422". . 


This and the following two alloys were taken as they probably contain 
chemical combinations. 


Length 708 mm. ; , diameter 0-26 mm. 


(6) Silver.......... 90°2 "Conducting power, © 
Platinum ....... 9°8 T. Found. 
: The metals employed were the 9-0 17-920 
same as in No. 5. 54°56 17°319 
Hard-drawn. 100-0 16-767 


Amz 18-045—0:013960¢ + 0-000011832. . .. 
Length 169 mm. ; diameter 0:408 mm. 


(7) Silver.......... 66-6 _ Conducting power. 
Platinum ...... 33:4 T. Found. 
Commercial alloy. 8-270 6°6850 
Hard-drawn. 54:00 6°5826 
99-90 6°4987 


A== 6'7032—0-0022167¢+0-000001394¢. 


. “In the following Table I have given the results in such a manner that 
they may be easily compared. _ -_ 
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TasqE, ' - 
Onndnoting power | Perosntage variation in 
at 0”, conducting power be- 
tween 0° and 100°, 

Pure HON ow cee eee viene 88-2 
Other pure metals in a solid state wees 29°3 
Alloy 3. ....... eee ee reese 44:5 15°5 
» ve ceeee cee ew eecens 31°6 11:3 
en : 18:0 71 
»» Gold-silver®...... peceee 15°0 6:5 
. rrr 4°5 5:9 
a re reece eens 10°6 5:2 
ee re 12:0 4-8 
>, German silyer?......0.-. i i 4:4 
ey Arar ; 67 31 


The method and apparatus employed for the above determinations, together 
with the precautions taken to ensure correct results, have already been 
describedt. We have made only three observations between 0° and 100°, 
for it was found that they gave almost exactly the same formulm for the 
correction of the conducting power for temperature as if we had taken seven 
or more observations between 0° and 100°.. Each of the above values for the 
conducting power, at those temperatures,is the mean of three or more 
observations. It was easy to obtain the desired temperatures as a mean. of 
several observations, after very little practice.. I huve no doubt that, in the 
course of our experiments, we shall be able to find an alloy, the conducting 
power of which will decrease between 0° and 100° even less than that of silver< 
platinum. The experiments are being continued, and I hope, before the next 
meeting of the Association, to be able to lay before you results which will 
throw more light on the subject, as well as to propose an alloy with q 
minimum variation in its conducting power due to change of temperature, 
which may be made commercially in a cheap manner of the common com~ 
mercial pinctals, and possessing those properties which are essential that it 
should have. 


Arpunprx B.—On the Electrical Permanency g Metals and Alloys, 
By Dr. Marrnresszn, FRSA. 

Having, in conjunction with Prof. Thomson, been requested by your Com-~ 
mittee to make some experiments on this subject, we thought it advisable for 
one of us to undertake some preliminary experiments in which all possible 
disturbing causea were isolated, The chief of these are, oxidation by the 
oxygen of the air, as well as by acids produced by the oxidation of the oil 
or grease with which a wire is almost always covered when drawn, as the 
holes in the draw-plates are generally oiled or greased; stretching during the 
process of covering and winding ; and after being wound on the bobbin, elon~ 
gation by expansion or contraction, owing to variations of temperature, &c. 
These, I think, have been obviated in the following manner :—-The wires were 
carefully wound round a glass tube in order to bring them into a smaller 
compass, and after taking them off, they were placed inside wide glass tubes,. 
and soldered to two thick oopper wires, these having been previously passed 
through corks which fitted into the ends of the glass tube; through each of. 
the corks a small glass tube passed, drawn out in the middle to enable it to be 
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drawn off easily, and sealed hermetically bya lamp. The wire being soldered 
to the thick copper connectors, and the corks fitted into the tube, dry carbonic- 
acid gas was led through it for the space of about six hours, for the purpose 
of drying it perfectly, as well as of displacing the air contained in it; after 
which the small glass tubes were melted off at the points, when they have 
been previously drawn out. Tin caps, filled with melted marine glue, were 
then fitted over the corks and the ends of the tube, to prevent diffusion of the 
carbonic acid and air through the corks. The whole of the tin caps outside, as 
well as those parts of the copper-wire connectors which dipped in water of 
the bath in which they were placed whilst being tested, were covered with a 
thick coating of marine glue. 
The wires experimented with were as follows :— 


. Silver: hard-drawn........ . 
2 Silver: annealed ........-. Cut from the same piece; pure. 
3. Silver: hard-drawn ........ Cut from the same piece, but different 
4, Silver: annealed .......... from 1 and 2; pure. 
Co hard-drawn ...... . 
e. Copper : annealed.......... Cut from the same piece ; pure. 
7. Copper: hard-drawn ...... Cut from the same piece, but different 
8. Copper: annealed.......... from 5 and 6; pure. 
Gold: hard-drawn ........ . 
10. Gold: annealed... sss... Cut from the same piece ; pure. 
11. Gold: hard-drawn ........ Cut from the same piece, but different, 
12. Gold: annealed............ from 9 and 10; pure. 


18. atom hard-qrawn "*** | Cut from the same piece ; commercial. 
15. Gold-silver alloy: hard-drawn | Cut from same piece. Made by Messrs, 
16. Gold-silver alloy: hard-drawn { Johnson and Matthews. 

oy Cut from the same piece. No. 19 ar- 
17. German silver: annealed .... ranged with longer ectors, and 


18. German silver: annealed.... . : . 
. wr used as normal wire with which the 
19. German silver: annealed.... rest were compared, 


The reason why duplicates were made in each case was that, in case any of 
them should by any cause get damaged, the experiments might be continued 
with the duplicate. When being tested, they were placed in a large bath 
containing from 40 to 50 litres of water. By testing the wires at 20° it was 
found easy to keep that temperature in the bath, during the experiments, to 
0:1° or 02°. 

Up to the present time, that is to say, four months since they were first 
tested, the conducting power of the wires 1, 3, and 5. has altered, owing to 
becoming, in all probability, partially annealed. Wire 8 has also altered mate- 
rially, having decreased in conducting power 3:5 per cent.: this decrement may 
be possibly due to bad soldering. The differences found with the other wires 
are 60 very small, that it is impossible to say whether they have altered or not ; 
for 01° or 0°2° will account for them. It was, therefore, thought better to wait 
for another two or four months before giving an opinion as to whether they alter 
or not; for as the wires are in tubes and only surrounded by carbonic acid, we 
can never be absolutely sure that the wire has exactly the same temperature 
as the bath, more especially when it is considered that each time the con- 
nexion with the battery is made the wire becomes somewhat heated. 

If, two or four months hence, they still show no difference in their con- 
ducting powers, if is proposed to expose the one set to variations of tempera- 
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tare such as may occur (for instance, from 0° to 40°), and thén, should no 
ehange occur in their conducting powers, to lead a weak current through 
them, say, for a month; for it has been asserted that a current passing 
through wire causes a permanent change in its conducting power. 

If after these experiments the conducting power of the wires remains un- 
altered, the different forms of resistance-coils, made from those wires, which 
have shown themselves permanent will then be tested in order to prove 
which is the best form of coil for the British Association unit. 


Appenprx C.—On the Reproduction of Electrical Standards by Chemical Means, 
By Professor Wiriu1amson, F.R.S., and Dr. Matrutessen, F.R.S. 


In the following Report we have discussed, more especially from a chemical 
point of view, the relative merits of the different propositions which have 
been made to reproduce standards of electric resistance, and have treated them 
under three heads :— 


I. Those reproduced by a given length and section or weight, at a given 
temperature, of a pure metal in a solid state. 
It. Those reproduced by a given length and section or weight, at a given 
temperature, of a pure metal in a liquid state. 
Til. Those reproduced by a given length and section or weight, at a given 
temperature, of an alloy. 


The points on which we shall speak will be— 
1. On their preparation in a state of purity. 
2. On their homogeneity and their molecular condition, 
3. On the effect of annealing on their conducting power. 
4. On the influence of temperature on their conducting power. 


I. Those reproduced by a given length and section or weight, at a given 
temperature, of a pure metal in a solid state. 

As type of this class we have chosen copper, for it has been more exten- 
sively used as unit of electric resistance, both by scientific as well as by 
practical men, than any other metal or alloy; but what we are about to say 
regarding copper will hold good in almost every case for all pure metals in a 
solid state. 

1. On tts preparation tn @ state of purity.—aAs traces of foreign metals 
materially affect the conducting power of most pure metals, it is of the utmost 
importance that those used for.the reproduction of units of electric resistance 
should be absolutely chemically pure. The difficulty in obtaining absolutely 
pure metals even by chemists is very great. Thus, for instance, Becquerel* 
found the conducting power of pure gold at 0° equal to 68-9, compared with 
that of pure silver at 0° equal to 100; whereas, under the same circumstance, 
Matthiessen and von Boset found it equal to 77-9,—showing a difference of 
about 12 per cent. in the values observed for the conducting power of gold, 
prepared pure by different chemists. This difference may be due to the silver 
not being pure, or to all of them being more or less pure. Now when we 
consider that these standards are required by electricians and other physicists 
who have little or no acquaintance with chemical manipulation, and that 
the cost of the preparation of absolutely pure metals by scientific chemists 
would be very expensive on account of the time and trouble they require, 
we think that this fact alone constitutes a very serious drawback to their use 


* Ann. de Chim, e¢ de Phys. (1846) ¢. xvii. p. 242. + Phil. Trans, 1862, pt, 1. 
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as a means for the reproduction of standards of electric reaistatice. From 
the experience which one of us has had on this subject, it is more than pro- 
bable that if pure metals be prepared by different chemists in the ordinary 
way of business, variations in their conducting power would be found equal 
to several per cent. Thus, copper supplied as pure by a well-known assayer 
had a conducting power equal to 92, whereas pure copper conducts at the 
same temperature 100®. Again, the pure gold of the assayer conducts only 
65-5, whereas pure gold at the same temperature would have a conducting 
power equal to 73+. In order to show that the conducting power of ecom- 
mercial metals varies to a great extent, we give in the following Table (X.) 
the values found for that of the different coppers of commerce ; and it will be 
evident from it, that to take a given length and weight or section of a com- 
mercial metal as unit, as has often been done, is very wrong, and can only 
lead to great discrepancies between the results of different observers. 


Taste X.t 
(All the wires were annealed.) 
Conducting power. 
Pure copper ...... bere cnenecceessens 100-0 at 15-5 
Lake Superior native, not fused ........ 98:8 at 15°5 
Ditto, fused, as it comes in commerce.... 92°6 at 15:0 7 
Burra Burra............ cece ee ceeees 88-7 at 14:0 
Beet selected. .......... ccc eee eee ... 81:3 at 14-2 
Bright copper wire ........ beeee sece 722 at 15-7 
Tough copper....,.ccscescececceecee 71:0 at 17:3 
Demidoff..s..cccacesccacsces eeeenes 59°3 at 12-7 
Rio Tinto wp... c ces cece sec ceseecnas 14:2 at 148 


Similar variations will be found with most other metals, and we shall give 
examples of theee further on. 

2. On its homogeneity and ite molecular condition.—It is well known that 
the wires of some metals require much more care in drawing than in others: 
thus, copper and silver, if not annealed often enough during the process of 
drawing, will often become quite brittle, and break off short when bent. 
Now, if the fracture be closely observed, it will be seen that the wire is hol~ 
low; in fact, wherever it is broken, cavities will be found, and sometimes of 
a millimetre or two in length; so that such a wire may almost be regarded 
as a tube with a very fine bore. The reason of this is simply that in not an- 
nealing the wire often enough, the internal part of it becomes hard and brit- 
tle, whilst the outside remains annealed, from the heat evolved by ita passage 
through the holes of the draw-plates; after a time, however, the inside, being 
very brittle, will give way, whilat the outside is still strong enough to bear 
the force used in drawing it through the draw-plates, These places in the 
wires are easily discovered on drawing the wire finer; for then at these points 
the wire slightly collapses, owing to the quicker elongation of the weak points 
by the force used in drawing. Silver and copper are the only metals which 
have been experimented with in this manner; we are therefore unable to say. 
whether it may occur with the other metals. However, althongh no such wires 
could be used for experiments, yet what has been shown possible to occur to 
such a marked extent when purposely trying to obtain such results, may ocour 
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some alight extent, especially when great care is not used, and when the 
vires are drawn by different persons. This may explain why, with some metals 
ad alloys of the same preparation, conducting powers are often obtained 
vhich vary several per cent. For instance, W. Thomson*® found the conduct- 
ing power of several alloys of copper which he had had made and tested to 
ater considerably on being drawn finer; some of them were faulty from the 
cause we have just mentioned, and, on their being drawn finer, these places 
showed themselves, and were then cut away. 

It has also been shownt that when copper wire is heated to 100° for seve~ 
ni days, a permanent alteration takes place in its conducting power: thus, 
with the first wire experimented on, it increased almost to the same extent 
as if it had been annealed. With the second wire the increment was not 
nearly so large as with the first, and with the third it hardly altered at all. 
That this ia not due to one or the other of the wires being faulty in the just- 
mentioned manner is proved, 

Ist, By the close agreement in the conducting powers. 

2nd, By the close agreement between the differences in the values found 
for the conducting powers of the hard-drawn and annealed wires, They 


lst wire 2nd wire Srd wire 
at 0°. at 0°, at 0° 
Hard-drawn ........ 99-5 100-0 100:3 
Annealed. ....:..... 101°8 * 102-1 102°2 


The values given for the hard-drawn wires are those whieh were observed 

ore the wire was heated at all. 

3rd, That the same occurs with pressed wires: thus, with bismuth it was 
found that the pieces of the same wire behaved differently; wire 1 showing, 
after 1 day’s heating to-100°, an increment in the condueting- power of 16 
per cent., whereas wire 2 increased, although a piece from the same length of 
Wire, 9 per cent. . 

Again, take the case of tellurium, and taking the conducting power of each 
bar at first equal to 100, we find that the conducting power of bar 1 had 
decreased after 13 days’ heating to 4, where it then remained constant, that 
a bar 2 after 32 days became constant at 19, and that of bar 3 after 33 days 


The cause of these marked changes in the conducting power must therefore 
be looked for in the molecular arrangement of the wires or bars employed. In 
the case of copper, they may be, and probably are, due to the partial anneali 

the wires ; for we find that wire 1, although the conducting power increas 
after having been kept at 100° for several days almost to the same extent as 
if it had been annealed, yet, on annealing it, it only gained as follows (the 
results obtained with wires 2 and 3 are added) :— 


st wire 2nd wire _ Srd wire 
at 0°. at O°. at 0°. 
Hard-drawn ...........+ 906 100-0 100°3 
After being kept several 
dave af 00 1016 1016 1006 | 
After annealing.......... 101°8 102-1 102°2 . 


The above shows that, in all probability, the annealing plays here a part 
but tot the whole, in the change ; for otherwise why do the wires behave dif- 
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ferently? This point will be fully discussed in another Report which will be 
laid before your Committee, and in which it will be shown where the hard— 
drawn wires become partially annealed, and annealed wires partially hard- 
drawn, by age. 

It is a curious fact that a change in the molecular arrangement of the 
particles of wire of some metals which may be considered homogeneous has 
very little effect on its electric conducting power. Thus pure cadmium ®, 
which when cold is exceedingly ductile, becomes quite brittle and crystal-— 
line at about 80°, and returns again to its ductile condition on cooling, shows 
no marked change in its conducting power at that temperature; in fact, it 
behaves as if no such change had taken place. Again, when iron wire is heated. 
in a current of ammonia it becomes perfectly brittle and crystalline, without 
altering its conducting power to any marked extent. 

That a wire which changes its molecular condition in becoming crystalline 
does not necessarily materially alter in its conducting power, is an important 
as well as a very interesting point, and has also been proved in the case 
of German silver. 

3. On the effect of annealing on the conducting power.— When hard-drawn 
wires of silyer, copper, gold, &c., are heated to redness and cooled slowly, 
they become much softer, and on testing their conducting powers they will 
be found to have increased thus :— 

Silver. Copper. Gold. According to 

Taking the hard-drawn Pre mn 

TO. eee ce cene 100-0 100-0 100-0 


wire, 
The annealed will be.. 107-0 102:6 101°6 Becquerelt. 

. ; ; _o { Matthiessen and 
Ditto oc .ccesees cues 1090 1023 1020 { ages 
Ditto 1... 2000. »eeee 1100 106-0 — Siemens§. 


Now there is a certain difficulty in drawing a wire which is hard-drawn ; 
and if annealed wires be used for the reproduction of standards, the molecular 
condition, or perhaps the process of annealing, has an influence on the incre- 
ment of the conducting power. Thus, according to Siemens|!, the difference 
in the conducting power between hard-drawn and annealed silver varies be- 
tween 12-6 and 8 per cent., and that of copper between 6 and —0°5 per cent. ; 
according to Matthiessen and von Bose{, that of silver varies between 10 
and 6 per cent., and that of copper between 2°6 and 2 per cent. 

Again, the annealed wires of pure metals are so soft that they would easily 
get damaged in covering them with silk or winding them on the bobbins, so 
that in using them the utmost care would have to be employed in order to 
prevent their getting injured. 

4. On the influence of temperature on the electric conducting power.—It has 
been shown that the conducting power of most pure metals decreases, 
between 0° and 100°, 29:3 per cent.: pure iron has been found to form an 
exception to this law, its conducting power decreasing between those tempera- 
tures 38:2 per cent. If pure metals be therefore used as standards, very 
accurate thermometers are necessary, as an error of 0:1° in comparing 
two standards would cause an error in the resistance of about 0°04 per cent. 
Now there is great difficulty in obtaining normal thermometers; and we must 
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bear in mind fhat supposing the zero-point of the thermometer is correct to- 
dsy, we are not at all justified in assuming that it will be so in six months 
time ; so that we ought to redetermine the zero-point of the thermometer be- 
fore using it for the above purpose. Again, it has been proved that the in- 
finence of temperature on the conducting power of wires of the same metal is 
not always the same*. Thus, for the conducting power of annealed coppe 

wires the following values were found :— 


° No. 1. No. 8 

0 100-0 100-0 
20 92°8 92°4 
40 86:3 85-6 
60 80-4 79°6 
80 751 74:4 
100 70°65 70:0 


chowing therefore that if standards of pure metals be used, the influence of 
temperature on the conducting power of each would have to be ascertained. 
It must also be borne in mind that it is not at all easy to maintain a stand- 
ard, even in a bath of oil or water at a given temperature, for any length of 
time. 


Il. Those reproduced by a given length and section or weight of a pure metal 
tn a liquid state. 

The only metal which has been proposed to be used in a liquid state for 
the reproduction of units of resistance is mercury. We shall only have to 
speak of its preparation in a state of purity, and on the influence of tempe- 
rature on its conducting power. For a tube, carefully filled with mercury, 
will certainly form a homogeneous column, and its molecular condition will 
always be the same at ordinary temperatures. 

On tts preparation in a pure state-—Although this metal is one of the 
most easily purified, yet the use of it as a standard is open to the same objec- 
tions, although in a less degree, as have been advanced against the use of 
pure metals in a solid state when speaking of their preparation. We there 
stated that metals prepared by different chemists conducted differently. Now 
although the same manipulator may obtain concordant results in purifying 
metals from different sources, yet that by no means proves that the results of 
different observers purifying the same metal would show the same concor- 
dance. Thus we find that the values obtained by one experimenterf for the 
resistance of mercury, determined in six different tubes, varied 1-6 per cent. 
This difference, he says, is not greater than was to be expected. The resist- 
ances found were as follows :— 


Tubes. I. II. 008 IV. Vv. VL 
Experiment... 101652 427-28 655:38 217°73 194:70 11423 
Calculated .... 1025°54 427-28 6555-87 216:01 193°56 1148-9 


Again, the values found for the conducting power of different preparations 
of pure hard-drawn gold, by the same obeerver ¢, were found equal to 


* Phil Trans. 1862, part 1. 

¢ Phil Mag. Jan. 1861. The same experimenter (Dr. Siemens) states, however, ina 
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780 at0®? = = 78-2 at OF 76°8 at 0° 
79°5 at 0° 783 at QO? 76°7 at 0° 
77-0 at 0 78-0 at 0° 77°3 at 0° 


These values agree together as well as might be expected, considering that 
0-01 per cent. impurity would eause these differences. Now the values 
obtained by different observers vary between the numbers 59 and 78. 

If we now take the case of copper, the values found by the same experi- 
menters*® for different preparations of the pure hard-drawn metal were— 


99-9 at 0° 99-4 at 0° 99-8 at 0° 

101°0 at 0° 99-4 at 0° 100°3 at 0° 
99-8 at 0° 99°9 at 0° 100-0 at 0° 
99°9 at 0° 


They were drawn by themselves, and all, with one exception, electrotype 
copper. 

It is well known how differently the so-called pus copper conducts when 
prepared by different experimenters. In the following Table, in order to 
show these facts more clearly, we have given the conducting powers of the 
metals, taking that of silver equal 100 at 0°. Silver, copper, gold, and pla— 
tinum were hard-drawn. All values given, except where the contrary is 
mentioned, have been reduced to 0°. 


Siemens. Lenz. Becquerel. | Matthiessen. 

Silver f ............. 100 100 100 100 

neetececncens 969 73°4 95°3 99°9 
Gold. atecscqueceeel —— cveees 58°56 669 780 
Cadmium ...0...0..)  svecee | tee 26°3 23°7 
ye, ee eee 25°7 290 
Tin........ qececevees[ cen eee 22°6 15°0 
TPOM...c..sccsceevecef  cavees 180 131 14°4 at 20% 
Lead ...cccscceseeeed cannes 10-7 8°38 
Platinum .......... 1 10°4 . 10°5 at 20°7 
Meroury ........... 1°72 8°42 at 18°9 1°86 1°65 


47-27 
seuves , 14°42 
seeees 17-70 


7-45 
8°72 at 20°4 


A glance at the foregoing Tables will suffice to show how badly Lenz’s 
series agrees with the rest when mercury is taken as unit; and, in fact, we 
obtain more concordant results if, in the above series, we take any other metal 
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as unit. These facts therefore seem to indicate that mercury is not yet 
proved to be a safe means of reproducing standards of electric resistance. 

The influence of temperature on the conducting power of mercury, between 
@ and 100°, is, comparatively speaking, small, being only 8-3 per cent., 
whereas that of the metals in a solid state decreases between those limits 
29-3 per cent. This property would, of course, render the use of very accuraté 
thermometers unnecessary ; for 1° would only cause a difference in the con- 
dueting power of about 0-08 per cent., and therefore 0-1 only 0°008 per cent., 
so that an error of 1 or 2 tenths of a degree might almost be overlooked. 

A fact has just come to our knowledge through Mr. Jenkin. He informs 
us that, having te make a report on the electric apparatus in the International 
Exhibition, he tested, amongst other things, several resistance-coils. Now he 
found two sets of coils made by the same firm, the one exhibited in the Prus- 
sian, the other in the English department. Both were said to be multiples 
of the mercury unit préposed by Siemens®, and their resistances determined 
by comparing a coil in each set with that of a tube filled with mercury. 
Taking each set by itself and comparing the coils in it with one another in 
the proper combination, they were found to be perfect; in fact, the adjust- 
ment of them was perfectly accurate. When, however, Mr. Jenkin compared 
eoils of the two sets with each other, instead of being equal, they were found 
to show a difference of 1-2 per cent. tf 


III. On those reproduced by a given length and section or weight, at a given 
temperature, of an alloy. 

The alloy on which we have to speak is that composed of two parts by 
weight of gold and one of silver. The reason why this alloy was proposed 
is that the use of (say) 1 per cent. more or less gold does not materially alter 
its conducting power. 

1. On tts preparation.—It has been shown that the alloy may be made of 
commercially pure metals and have the same conducting power as that made 
from chemically pure ones; for the maximum differences in the conducting 
power between those made in different parts of the world are not greater 
than those of a pure metal, either in a solid or liquid state, prepared by 
the same experimenter. But it may be urged that part of the differences 
obtained by different observers is due to the different methods employed in 
determining their conducting powers, and therefore had the conducting 
power of these alloys being determined by different persons, much greater 
differences would have been found. In answer to this, we give, in the fol- 
lowing Table, the determination of the conducting power of several alloys by 
Thomson and Matthiessen f, independently of one another. The alloys were 
made by Messrs. Johnson and Matthey. 


Alloy. Thomson. Matthiessen. 
1 100:0 100-05 
2 95:3 95:0 
3 102-9 102:4 
4 100-8 99:1 
5. 98-1 97°7 
6 89-9 92-7 
7 80-6 80-06 


® Phil, Mag. Feb. 1861. 
+ This discrepancy may perhaps be attributed to some inaccuracy in the reproduction 
of the mercury stan . 
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Pure copper. Thomson. Matthiessen. 
1 107-0 107-2 
2 107°5 105°9 
3 108-7 106-9 
4 107-7 108-1 


The differences here, with the exception of alloy 6 and copper 2, may be 
due to the temperature at which the observations were made not being in 
both cases the same; for 2 or 3 degrees’ difference will account for them. 
The Table, however, shows that different observers do obtain the same values 
for the conducting power of the same wires. 

The values obtained for the conducting power of the gold-silver alloy, 
made by different persons, of different gold and silver, are given in the fol- 
lowing Table— 


Alloy. Hard-drawn. Annealed. 
1 100°3 100-6 
2 100°2 100°7 
3 98°8 99-2 
4 soe 100-2 
5 100-4 100°7 
6 99°7 99°8 
7 100-3 100-8 
8 100-1 100-4 


which shows, therefore, that the alloy may be prepared in a commercial 
way, and still have a conducting power which varies less than that of a pure 
metal prepared at different times by the same experimenter. If we look at 
the hard-drawn series, we find five out of the seven wires tested agree toge- 
ther exceedingly well, the greatest difference being only 0°3 per cent. These 
five alloys were made, three in London, by scientific chemists, one in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, and one in Brussels. Those which agree least with the 
others were made in New York (No. 3) and by a well-known assayer in Lon- 
don (No. 6). 

2. On tts homogeneity and tts molecular condition.—If the wires of the 
alloy made and drawn by different persons were not homogeneous, the values 
obtained for the conducting power could not have agreed so well together. 
It has been already mentioned that some of the alloys determined by Thom- 
son, when redrawn, were found to have a different conducting power *. 


Conducting power of wire Conducting power 
after being re- 


Alloy. as received from the wire- 
drawer. drawn. 

1 100-0 100-0 

2 100-7 95°8 

3 103°9 102-9 

4 94-6 100-8 

5 96-0 98:1 

6 92-0 89°89 

7 T47 86:0 
Pure copper. 100-0 98-6 


Of course, here again, some of these differences are due to the temperature 
in each case not being the same; but the differences found with the alloys 
2, 4, and 6 were undoubtedly due to faulty wires. It was for this reason 
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that care was taken to have the alloy drawn by different persons, in order to 
see if this would influence the results obtained with them, as well as to ascer- 
tain whether the wires would show the same faults as silver and copper does 
when not carefully drawn. It has been argued that the molecular condition 
of all alloys is liable to undergo a change by age, and that, therefore, alloys 
are not fit to be used as standards. Thus, it is well known that brass and 
German silver become brittle and crystalline by age, and that the same may 
occur with the gold-silver alloy; but on looking at the composition of the 
alloy, it will be found to have nearly the same as that of the gold chains of 
commerce. Now, we do not know of a single instance where such a 
chain, even after years of use, becomes brittle or crystalline ; so that we 
think it more than possible that the alloy will not change its molecular 
condition by age. It must also be remembered that even when German sil- 
ver becomes brittle, it does not materially alter in its conducting power. The 
same has already been proved, and mentioned in this Report, to be the case 
with iron and cadmium. 

3. On the effect of annealing on the conducting power of the alloy—When 
the alloy is heated to redness and cooled slowly, its conducting power was 
found to have increased only 0°3 per cent.—this value being the mean of 
eight wires annealed in different ways, —proving, therefore, that if the wires 
may be only partially hard-drawn, it will make but little difference in the 
conducting power. 

4. On the influence of temperature on the conducting power of the alloy — 
When wires of this alloy are heated from 0° to 100°, a decrement in the con- 
ducting power, amounting to 6°5 per cent., will be found. The same argu- 
ments may, therefore, be put forward in favour of the use of the alloy as a 
standard, as were done in the case of mercury when speaking of this pro- 


To sum up, therefore, the arguments in favour of and against the use of 
the three propositions made to reproduce standards of electric resistance, we 
find in favour of a pure metal in a solid state :— 

1. That it appears that all descriptions of electrotype copper, when carefully 
drawn, have the same conducting power. 

it :— 

1. That their preparation, with the exception of the electrotype copper in 

a state of purity, is exceedingly difficult ; so that independent persons pre- 
the same metal find, on comparing the conducting powers obtained 
for them, that they vary several per cent. 

2. That the influence of annealing on their conducting powers is so great 
that differences may occur simply because the wires are partially hard-drawn. 

3. That the influence of temperature on their conducting power is very 
great ; so that slight errors in thermometers, or in the reading of them off, 
would materially affect the result. 

In favour of using mercury as a means of reproducing standards the fol- 
lowing may be said :— 

l. That no molecular change can take place in the metal, nor can any 
alteration occur in its conducting power, on account of annealing ; for its tem- 
per is always the same. 

2. That the influence of temperature has only small effect upon its con- 
ducting power. 

And against it :— 

1. That there is a difficulty in obtaining absolutely pure mercury ; so that 
the results obtained by different observers show great variations. 
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2. That the standard tube cannot be kept fall of mercury for any length 
of time, owing to the diffusion of impure metal, arising from the amalgamated 
terminals into the narrow tube; so that each time the standard has to be 
need, it must practically be remade. 

3. If the tube be broken during the process of cleaning or otherwise, it is 
not yet certain with what exactitude the standard could be reproduced. 

4. It is doubtful whether the resistance of a tube filled with mercury 
today will have the same resistance if filled a year hence; for we have no 

f if the dimensions of the tube will not alter by being kept. It is well 
own that the bulbs of thermometers are liable to change, and are conti- 
nually changing, in capacity. 

In favour of the gold-silver alloy may be said :—. 

1. That this material, when prepared and drawn by different persons, was 
found not to vary in its conducting power more than 1-6 per cent.; whereas 
the variations found with the metals in a solid state, prepared and drawn by 
different persons, amounts to several per cent., and those found for mercury by 
different observers amount also in all cases to several per cent. 
tao, That the homogeneity and molecular condition of this alloy are always 

e same. 

3. That the effect of annealing on the conducting power is very small, 
being only 0-3 per cent. ; so that if a wire be partially hard-drawn, its con- 
ducting power will not suffer to any appreciable extent. 

4. That the influence of temperature on its conducting power between 
0° and 100°, viz. a reduction of 6°5 per cent., is smaller than either that of 
the metals in a solid state, viz. 29°3 per cent., or that of mercury, viz. 8-3 
per cent. 

And against it :— 

That the conducting power may alter by age, as the physical properties of 
alloys are more likely to change than those of metals. 

From the foregoing statements, hased on facts at present known, it would 
appear that the best method of reproducing standards, for those who are un- 
able to procure copies of the British Association unit of electrical resistance, 
is that they should make, or have made, a certain amount of the gold-silver 
alloy (as described in the Phil. Mag., Feb. 1861), by two or three different 
persons, in order to ensure 8 correct result, and take a given length and sec- 
tion. or weight of it, at a given temperature, which has been found equal in 
resistance to the British Association unit. We would recommend, in order 
further to test what we have stated in the foregoing Report, that three or more 
scientific men and electricians be requested to compare the resistances of pure 
mercury, obtained by them from the best sources they are able, and of the 
gold-silver alloy (made in the manner described in the Phil. Mag.) with a 
German-silver standard supplied to them by your Committee. If this be 
done, results would be obtained which would put an end to many disputes 
en the subject, as well as decide which of the above means is practically the 
best for reproducing standards of electrical resistance where no copies af the 
British Association ynit can be obtained. 

Aprrenpix 1D).—Professor Krrcunorr’s Letter. 
To Fleeming Jenkin, Esq. 
Heidelberg, June 8, 1862. 

Deak Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 


the 31st of May, im whieh you inform me of the labours of the Committee 
appointed by the British Association, to try and bring about the general 
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introduction of one unit of electrical resistance. I gladly respond to the 
invitation to express my view on the mannér in witch the desired objent 
night be best attained. 

To define the unit of resistance by the resistance of a wire of given 
dimensions of a pure metal appears to me impossible, for the reasons which 
have been urged by the Committee; hence, of the three proposals discussed 
by the Committee, there only remain two for our consideration. 

1. To adopt the unit proposed by Weber; or, 2. To establish, as unit of 
Tesiatance, the resistance of a column of pure mercury of given dimensions 
and at a given temperature. 

I do not think that to these a third of equal value can be added; for to 
define the unit of resistance by the thermal action of an electrical current 
would certainly never answer the purpose, because this thermal action 
eannot be measured with the necessary accuracy, and the resistance of any 
wire which is to be permanently kept cannot be fixed as unit; for the 
resistance of any wire for a given temperature certainly undergoes changes if 
electrical currents are transmitted through it, and it is exposed to fluctuations 
of temperature. 

° Of the above two units, the first recommends itself by coming up more 
satisfactorily to the demands of science; the second, as I think, by being 
eapable for the present of being practically carried out with greater accuracy. 
Bat is it really necessary to decide for one and against the other of these two 
anits? I think not. If the ratio between them is established with the accu- 
racy which is now attainable, there can, I think, arise no more confusion from 
their simultaneous use, than from the practice of expressing lengths sometimes 
im metres and sometimes in millimetres. You say, ‘It is proposed that the 
unit adopted shall be represented by one particular standard, constructed of 
very permanent materials, laid up in a national repository ;” and further, 
“The Committee will probably endeavour to devise some plan by which 
eopies of the actual material standard adopted may be easily procured at a 
reasonable cost.” This plan, the execution of which I consider highly 
desirable, might evidently be realized in all its essential points without its 
being necessary to give the preference to one of these units over the other: 
it would only be necessary to measure the resistance of the normal standard 
in doth units, and to add to each copy its resistance expressed in both units. 

In choosing the metal or the alloy of which the normal standard and the 
copies are to be made, care must undoubtedly first be taken that the 
resistance is as unalterable as possible for one temperature. It is undoubtedly 
desirable that the resistance shall not vary rapidly with the temperature. 
This is, however, not very important, provided that the temperature of the 
wire can be accurately observed at any moment. To satisfy this condition, 
the wires must not be coiled upon. cylinders, but fastened so that, for the 
greater part of their extent, they lie clear, and hence rapidly assume the 
temperature of the surrounding air or of the non-conducting liquid in which 
they may have been immersed. 

You request me to point out to you any researches of mine which refer to 
# unit of electrical resistance. Ihave to mention a short tteatise only, which 
appeared in vol. lxxvi. of Poggendorff’s ‘ Annalen,’ under the title “ Deter- 
mination of the Constants on which the Intensity of Induced Electrical Currents 
depends,” and which formed the answer to an academical prize-question which 
Professor Neumann, in Konigsberg, had proposed in the year 1846, In this 
treatise a unit of electrical resistance has not been suggested; but in it the 
resistance of a wire has been measured by the unit (or rather by double the 
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unit), which was afterwards proposed by Weber in his “Electrodynamie 
Measurements.” Professor Weber has subsequently had the kindness to 
compare the copper wire whose resistance I measured, with those whose 
resistances he himself had determined (Pogg. Ann. vol. xxx. p. 360); he 
thereby found the resistance of my wire about one-seventh greater than I had 
found it. The reason of this want of agreement consists partly in the m- 
perfection of the instruments which I had used, and partly in the fact that 
in my experiments the temperature was little above 0° R., while in Weber's 
experunents it was about 20° R. 

Allow me, my dear Sir, to record the very great respect with which I have 
the honour to be, 

Yours very truly, 
G. Kiecunorr. 


Arrenpix E.—Dr. Sremens’s Letter.—Suggestions for the adoption of a 
Common Unit in measurement of Electrical Resistance. 


To the Committee appointed by the British Association to report on Standards 
of Electrical Resistance. 

GenTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the honour you have done 
me, in requesting me to furnish you with suggestions in furtherance of your 
endeavours to procure the adoption of a common unit of electrical resistance. 

I proposed in Poggendorff’s Annalen (vol. cx. p. 1) to supply this want by 
the adoption of the conducting power of mercury as unit, and of the resist 
ance which a prism of that metal a metre long, and a square millimetre 
section, at 0° C., opposes to the passage of a current, as unit of resistance. 

The method by which I constructed standards in this unit was as follows : 

From the ordinary glass tubes of commerce, pieces were selected whose 
calibre was found to vary most regularly. After the selected tubes had 
been ground to the length of a metre, they were carefully cleaned and filled 
with pure mercury—the temperature being measured. The contents were 
then weighed, and the values reduced to 0° C. for expansion of glass and 
metal. The resistances of the tubes were calculated by the formula 


1 
wate lt vat va 
g 3 
which represents the resistance to a current in the longer axis of a prismatic 
conductor either in the above unit or in 0-001 unit, according as 7 is ex- 
pressed in metres and g in grammes, or /in millimetres and g in milligrammes 
respectively. o== 13-557, the specific gravity of mercury, at 0°C. 
1 


1+ /a+ va 
3 
is the coefficient for conicalness, which in good tubes equals 1, very nearly. 
a is the ratio of the greatest to the least transverse section of the tube. 

All the data therefore necessary for the value of W are exact measures of 
length and weight. Measurements of the same tube, at different times, gave 
results corresponding within 0-01 per cent. with each other. 

The first objection which is raised against the adoption of mercury as unit, 
‘‘that the tubes cannot be made of uniform or similar wires, and that the 
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standard once broken is lost for ever,” is clearly untenable, since the tubes 
sre not required to be uniform, and the breakage of the standard involves 
oly the necessity of a new tube, and the determinations of length and weight 
anew, to put the operator in possession of a new standard, whose agreement 
with the broken one will depend solely on his own handiness in manipulating. 
Every standard, of whatever material, is liable to injury ; but the breakage of 
a glass is infinitely to be preferred to the treacherous results of a bruised 
wire. 
Mercury is, of all metals, that which is best suited to supply a reproducible 
standard. 

In the first place, it is procurable pure in sufficient quantities. I heated 
for some hours samples of commercial mercury under sulphuric acid con- 
taining a few drops of nitric acid, and found their conducting powers after- 
wards to be precisely the same as that of a quantity of chemically pure mer- 
eary reduced from the oxide. 

Secondly, mercury has always the same molecular structure, and has there- 
fore, at the same temperature, always the same resistance. 

From these two grounds it is possible to couple with this unit a geome- 
trical conception which is indispensable in practice. 

Thirdly, of all metals capable of being used for resistances, mercury has the 
lowest conducting power ; and of all pure metals capable of the same applica- 
tion, its resistance varies least with variations of temperature. 

Having formed such original standards, it only remained to copy them in 
a convenient form for employment in practice. This I have done,— 

1. In mercury contained in glass spirals, and 

2. In German-silver wire. ; 

The resistance-bridge which I made use of in these measurements, with a 
reflecting galvanometer in its circuit, enabled me to attain a precision of 
within 0-01 per cent. 

The mercury spirals, as may be seen by the accompanying drawing*, are 
provided with cups at their ends, for convenience of filling and for receiving 
the contacts of the measuring apparatus. They are either of known resist- 
ances, approximating only to a multiple of the unit, or may be adjusted to 
an exact multiple by boring out one of the ends of the tube, which, in this 
case, must stand up half an inch inside the cup. The resistances of the bridge 
must then be arranged so that no current passes through the instrument only 
when the desired resistance in the fourth side is reached. When the spiral 
is filled, a vulcanized india-rubber ring is put round the cups, and the spiral 
is suspended in a vessel of ice-water or water kept in circulation by passing 
a current of air through it, and the temperature measured by a delicate 
thermometer. 

The electrical value of each spiral which I have made has been determined 
by comparing it with at least two of the straight normal tubes, both being 
kept during the measurement in ice-water. The greatest differences which 
I have found between such determinations do not exceed 0:05 per cent., to 
which limit the copies may be trusted. 

In answer to the objection that an admixture takes place between the 
mercury and the solid metal used for the terminals, I must remark that I 
have found this occasion really less inconvenience than is generally believed. 
I kept the copper connexions immersed in the mercury a whole week, but 
could not perceive the slightest decrease in its resistance. Platinum elec- 


® The drawings have been omitted, the descriptions being intelligible without them. 
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trodes of considerable surface might be employed; but I believe that the 
removal of the copper connexions after each test, and the removal of the old. 
mercury from their surfaces before using them again, are a sufficient 

against error arising from this source. Besides, it is easy to fill the spiral 
with fresh mercury whenever it is suspected to have dissolved any quantity 
of copper, or even on every occasion when a measurement with it is to be 
made. Nor does mercury change its resistance in the least by standing in 
the air. This I have proved by keeping a spiral six months filled without 
changing the mercury, and found its resistance to be constant. 

The material which I have extensively employed in copying this measure, 
viz. German silver, may be classed under the same head as the expensive 
gold- silver alloy of Dr. A. Matthiessen, over which it has, however, the con- 
siderable advantages of a greater specific resistance, and that its resistance 
varies less with temperature variations. , 

As a preventive against alteration of resistance by the influence of the air, 
I have usually had the resistances made of this metal covered with a coating 
of silk and lac. 

Intermediate between the resistances to be measured and the measure 
itself, I have introduced resistance-scales. These contain each a series of 
resistances (multiples of the unit), and are so arranged that each resistance is 
exact when it stands stopped alone in the circuit. When carefully made, these 
scales may be depended on to 0-1 per cent. 

Being convinced of the sufficiency of the method I have described of repro- 
ducing a standard of electrical resistance, I have the honour to suggest to you, 

Ist. To recommend the universal adoption of the conducting power of 
mercury as unit, and of the resistance which a prism of that metal, a metre 
long, and square millimetre section, at 0°C., opposes to a current of electri- 
city as common unit of resistance. 

2nd. To have the value of this measure ascertained, with the greatest pos- 
sible exactness, in absolute units. 

8rd. To have copies of this unit constructed in mercury contained in glass 
spirals for preservation in scientific repositories. 

In the event of my suggestions being adopted, the mercury unit should be 
determined again with the greatest possible care, and with all the help which 
pure and applied science offers, and copies of it made with equal exactness. 

According to a late determination by Weber, the mercury unit is only about 
24 per cent. greater than 10'° absolute units, or one mercury unit at—26° C. 
would equal 10,000,000,000 absolute units. 

Since those cases in which the expression of resistances in absolute measure 
is of advantage in facilitating calculations occur only very seldom, and only 
in purely scientific exercises, a single determination of the relation of the two 
measures would be amply sufficient. Should the absolute unit or any mul- 
tiple of it be adopted as common unit of resistance, there would still be 
wanted a unit for expressing the conducting powers of bodies; and mercury 
ia indisputably the best calculated for this purpose. And for practical pur- 
poses, which in adopting a universal unit should be principally taken into 
consideration, it is indispensable to define the resistance-measure as a geo- 
metrical body of that material which is selected as unit of conducting power. 
Every other definition would not only burden unnecessarily the calculations 
which occur in common life, but also confuse our conception of the measure. 

The reason why the arbitrary unit proposed by Jacobi (a length of copper 
only dpproximately defined) found no admittance into general use is to be 
sought in the fact that it failed to fulfil this condition, and because the con- 
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tare. 


The same objection renders the adoption of the gold-silver alloy proposed 
by Dr. A. Matthiessen equally incapable. 

Another disadvantage in the way of a solid metal unit is the impossibility 
, & solder thick connexions into the ends of a defined length of any wire 

without altering its resistance. 

Should the adoption of the mercury unit be deemed advisable, I would 
place at the service of the British Association any further information or assist- 
ace IN My power. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
W. Sremens. 


Arrenprx F.— Extracts from a Letter addressed to Professor Writiamson by 
Dr. Essetsacu. 

The two objections against the practical applications of Weber’s absolute 
tnit have been sufficiently pointed out as being— 

1. Its minuteness; and 

2. That the electromotive force of galvanic elements does not allow of vari- 
ation (as strength of current, tension, and resistance do), but that we have 
to accept certain constants as nature has fixed them. 

I take it for granted that the standard of absolute unit would not lose in 
authority if a plain multiple of it were adopted. I need not point out that 
the French metre itself is only a submultiple, apo pet of a natural unit—the 
earth’s quadrant. The multiple of the natural electro-magnetic unit I am 
about to suggest for practical use is 10°, therefore very simple (which is of 
no little importance); and it is a multiple which leads us to those standards 
which are practically used. 

M. Bosscha gives the electromotive force of his Daniell’s cells in absolute 
Measure as 

1025-80 . 10°, 
and calculates the one used by Mr. Joule to be 

1045-1 . 10°. 
It will therefore be practicable to determine such concentration of sulphuric 
acid as to make the electromotive force equal to 

10.10”; 

and I believe the concentration required would be very near what is actually 
used in telegraphy. 

Resistance.—The different copies of Jacobi’s étalons are well known to 
differ as mueh between each other as Daniell’s cells; and if Siemens had done 
nothing else for galvanometry than to give us copies which agree among 
themselves within a quarter per cent., the progress is obvious. 

Weber’s copy of Jacobi’s étalon is 

598 . 10’; 
and that of M. Bosscha was 

607 . 10° 
in absolute measure. 

Other statements (of Kirchhoff and others) give a much smaller value. 

In comparing Mr. Siemena’s mercury standard with three copies of Jacobi’s 
étalon in his possession, I found two of them agreeing tolerably well with 
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each other, and with a third one copied by my friend Dr. Teddersen, at 
Leipzig, from the original of M. Leyser, which I took therefore to be the 
more correct ones. I found the absolute value of Siemens’s unit to be 
603 
660 ° - 10", 
or 1:1 Siemens’s unit=10". 
We should therefore only have to multiply all observations expressed in. 


Siemens’s units by —— 10" to reduce them to absolute measure, and the suggested. 
TI 


multiple for the fature standard would not be far from 1-1 of Siemens’s units, 
which every one admits to be for metallic conductors a practical unit. 

For the resistance of insulating materials the figures become impracticably 
high; but it would be a matter of professional telegraphy to adopt, in con- 
formity with the system, the ‘resistance’ 10" and, besides, another ‘ great 
resistance’ containing 10" ‘ resistances.’ 

While the resistance of a mile of copper in an ordinary cable would be (say) 
4 R. (four resistances), the insulation-resistance of a mile of cable would be 
about 0-04 G. R. (great or gutta-percha resistances). 

My suggestion would therefore be— 

1. To adopt Weber’s absolute unit, and to derive from it, by the multiple 

10° (or 10,000,000,000), the practical unit. 

2. To adopt 10° of Weber’s electro-magnetic units as the ‘ practical abso- 
lute unit’ for electromotive force and resistance. 

(10 of these units would be exactly 1 Daniell’s cell. ) 

3. 1 of these units would be 1°1 of Siemens’s units. 

4. To allow, besides, a ‘ practical great unit,’ viz. 10° of the ‘ practical 
units,’ for resistances in order to express the insulation-resistance of cables 
in convenient figures. 


1 
5. To allow also a ‘ practical small unit’ of io® absolute units to express 


insulation-currents and charge-quantities of cables in convenient figures. 
6. To adopt, in order to avoid confusion, for such ‘practical units’ a 
terminology as proposed by Messrs. Bright and Clark. 


London, September 18, 1862. 


Apprnnix G.— Circular addressed to Foreign Men of Science. 


Srz,—I am requested to inform you that a Committee was appointed by the 
British Association, which met last year at Manchester, to report on Electrical 
Standards of Resistance. 

The Committee consists of the following gentlemen :— 

Professor A. W. Williamson, F.R.S. | Professor W. H. Miller, F.R.S. (Cam- 

(University College, London). bridge). 

Professor Charles Wheatstone, F.R.S. | A. Matthiessen, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Lon- 

(London). don). 

Professor William Thomson, F.R.S. | Fleeming Jenkin, Esq. (London). 

(Glasgow). 

The Committee met on December 6th, 1861, and on April 3rd, 1862. On 
the latter occasion the following Resolution was passed :— 

“« Resolved,—That the following gentlemen be informed of the appoint- 
ment of the present Committee, and be requested to furnish suggestions 
in fartherance of its object. 
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?rofessor Edlund (Upsala). Professor Neumann (Konigsberg). 
Professor Th. Fechner (Leipzig). Professor J. C. Poggendorff (Berlin). 
ir. Henry (Washington). M. Pouillet (Paris). 


*rofessor Jacobi (St. Petersburg). Werner Siemens, Ph.D. (Berlin). 


*rofessor G. Kirchhoff (Heidelberg). | Professor W. G. Weber (Gottingen).” 
Profeasor C. Matteucci (Turin). 


I have, in consequence, the honour of addressing you the present letter. 

The Resolutions passed at the two meetings are enclosed, and from them 
you will gather the general scope of the Committee’s inquiry. I add some 
farther explanation as to the object and intentions of the Committee. 

Great inconvenience has been felt from the absence of any generally adopted 
mit for the measurement of electrical resistance, and it was thought that the 
influence of the British Association might be successfully exerted to procure 
the adoption of acommon standard. The present time was thought especially 
favourable, since, although the methods of observation have been brought to 
great perfection, no local units have as yet taken very deep root. 

The units which wp to the present time have been considered by the 
Committee may be classed under three heads :— 

1st. A given length and weight or section of wire made of some pure 
metal, and observed at a given temperature, as originally proposed by 
Professors Wheatstone, Jacobi, and others. 

2nd. Units based on Weber’s and Gauss’s system of absolute measure- 
ment. 

3rd. A given length and section of pure mercury at a given temperature. 

Whatever basis is adopted for the unit, it is proposed that the unit adopted 
shall be represented by one particular standard, constructed of very permanent 
materials, laid up in a national repository ; and it has been proposed to use 
Dr. A. Matthiessen’s gold-and-silver alloy for this purpose. The arguments 
which have been used for and against these systems are as follows :— 

In favour of the use of a wire of some pure metal it is said— 

That the plan is the simplest possible, and admits of independent observers 
forming their own standard. 

Against the plan it is said— 

Ist. That even when pure, two apparently similar wires do not resist 
equally unless their temper or molecular condition be the same—a condition 
which cannot practically be ensured. 

2nd. That there is reason to believe that the resistance of a given wire is 
not constant even at a constant temperature. 

3rd. That the resistance of all pure metals varies very rapidly with the 
temperature. 

4th. That great difficulty is found in obtaming any metal pure, and that 
the attempt of most persons to reproduce the unit for their own use would be 
attended with incorrect results. This is evidenced by the different relative 
results as to the resistance of pure metals published by different observers. 

In favour of Weber’s units it is urged— 

let. That their use will ensure the adoption of a complete system of corre- 
sponding standards for electrical currents, quantities, and tension or difference 
of potential. 

2nd. That their use is essential in the dynamic treatment of any problem 
connected with electricity ; for instance, in determining the heat generated, 
the force exerted, the work done, and the chemical action required or pro- 
duced under any given circumstances. 
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3rd. That their use would be a simple extension of the system already 
universally adopted in magnetic measurements. 

4th. That the unit is independent of the physical properties of any material. 

Against the system it is urged that the unit cannot be determined with 
sufficient accuracy, and that even its approximate reproduction, where copies 
cannot be obtained, is difficult and expensive. 

In favour of the mercury standard the following arguments are used :— 

Ist. No change can occur in the molecular structure or temper of the 
material, and therefore the same tube filled with pure mercury will certainly 
always conduct alike. 

2nd. Change of temperature causes only a slight difference in resistance. 

Against this plan it is said— 

Ist. That tubes cannot be made of uniform or similar wires, and that, 
therefore, the standard once broken is lost for ever. 

2nd. That the standard tube cannot be kept full of pure mercury, owing to 
the admixture which would take place of the solid metal used for the terminals, 
so that each time the standard has to be used it has practically to be remade. 

3ra@. That the attempt, by most observers, to reprodece the unit for their 
own use would be attended with incorrect results, as is shown by the different 
results obtained by different observers. 

In favour of Dr. Matthiessen’s alloy, as compared with wires of pure metal, 
or with mercury, as a material for the standard, it is said— 

Ist. That the variations of resistance, corresponding with variations of 
temperature or temper, are small. 

2nd. That a unit expressed in this material can be more readily and 
certainly reproduced than one expressed by a pure metal, because the 
presence of slight impurities in the component metals, or a slight change 
in their proportion, does not sensibly affect the result. 

Against this plan it is said that the physical properties of an alloy are 
more likely to change than those of a pure metal. 

Against all the plans for standards, based on an arbitrary length and 
section of an arbitrary material, the supporters of the absolute units state 
that the adoption of such an arbitrary standard would lead to great con- 
fusion and complication in the measurement of all other electrical properties, 
and in the expression of the relation of such measurements to those of force, 
work, heat, &c. 

This objection does not, of course, apply to the expression of the absolute 
unit by means of a wire of pure metal, of an alloy, or by mercury: but it 1s 
urged that no observer should ever attempt the reproduction of a standard 
when a copy of the proposed universal standard can possibly be obtained ; 
and the Committee will probably endeavour to devise some plan by which 
such copies of the actual material standard adopted may be easily procured at 
a reasonable cost. 

It will be seen from the resolutions passed, that the Committee are now 
engaged in investigating the degree of accuracy with which Weber’s units can 
be obtained, and the degree of permanency which may be expected from the 
use of the metal or alloy forming the material standard expressing these or 
other units. . 

The Committee will feel greatly indebted to you if you will afford them the 
benefit of your valuable advice and experience on the above points, and on any 
others which may occur to you. They also venture to hope that such a standard 
may be selected as will give very general satisfaction ; and, if approved by you, 
that you will kindly take an interest in procuring ite general adoption. 
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Personally being charged with the duty of preparing an historical summary 
ithe various units proposed, I shall be grateful if you will favour me with 
zy remarks as to your own labours in this field, or if you could oblige me 
rh references to any papers or works in which the subject is treated. 

am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
FLEEMING JENKDN. 


\rpexpix H.—Description of the Electrical Apparatus arranged by Mr. Flee- 
ning Jenkin for the production of exact copes of the Standard of Resistance. 

This apparatus is a simple modification of that generally mown as “‘Wheat- 
sone’s bridge.” It contains, however, some special arrangements, in virtue 
# which various practical difficulties are avoided, so that very great accuracy 
an be ensured with comparative ease. The usual bridge-arrangement is 
shown in Plate I. fig. 9, where the irregular scrolls, A, C, R, 8, represent the 
‘mr condactors of which the resistance is to be compared ; the thick black lines 
show those portions of the circuit which join the coils with the four corners, 
U.V, Z, Y, and are supposed to have no sensible resistance in comparison 
with the coils; finally, the thin lines show connexions, the resistance of 
which in no way affects the accuracy of the comparison between the four 
coils. By this arrangement the four conductors, A, C, B, 8, are so connected 
with the galvanometer, G, and the battery, B, that no current passes through 
the galvanometer when the conductors bear such a relation to one another that 


the equation 4 holds good; whereas a current in one or other direction 


yenses 20 soon as 7 is greater or less than =*, Thus the direction and 


strength of the current observed serve as guides by which the resistance of 
any one of the conductors may be gradually adjusted by shortening or 
lengthening the wire, until on the completion of the circuit no deflection 
whatever can be observed on the galvanometer, however delicate it may be, 
or however powerful the battery used. When this has been done, we may 
be sure that the above relation exists between the four conductors. In 
practice, it is seldom desirable to use powerful batteries; the test is made 
delicate by the use of an extremely sensitive astatic galvanometer. 

In speaking of the four conductors, A, C, R, 8, which are generally all 
eoils of wire of similar construction, although each fulfilling a distinct 
fanction, some difficulty often occurs in explaining readily which coil or 
conductor is referred to. They can of course be distinguished by letters, but 
this requires reference to a diagram on every occasion, and the writer has 
therefore been in the habit of distinguishing the four coils by names drawn 
from a very obvious analogy existing between this electrical arrangement 
and tke common balance in which one weight is compared with another. 
The equality between the two weights on either side of a balance, when the 
index 1s at zero, depends on the equality of the arms of the balance; and if 
the arms are unequal, the weights required to bring the index to zero are 
proportional to the arms (inversely). Let A and C be called the arms of the 
electrical balance, while 8 and R are looked on as analogous to the standard 
weight and mass to be weighed respectively, and let the galvanometer needle 


© This statement holds also if the battery and galvanometer wires, as shown 
in diagram, are in 
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stand for the index of the balance. Then all the above statements, with 
respect to the weights and arms, hold good for the electrical arrangemen 
(except that the proportion between the electrical arms and weights is direct 
instead of inverse). The writer therefore calls this arrangement an electric 
balance—A and C the arms, 8 the standard, and R the resistance measured ® . 
In the adjustments of resistance-coils or copies of a standard, the object is ta 
produce a second coil, R, exactly equal to the first or standard, 8; and the 
arms, A, C, must therefore be absolutely equal before, by this arrangement, 
an exact copy can be made. Hitherto it has often been the practice to use 
for the arms, A, C, two coils made as equal as possible, and placed so close as 
to remain at sensibly equal temperatures; so that the equality between 
B and S is dependent on the equality between A and C, and cannot be deter— 
mined with greater accuracy than that between these coils. This limit to the 
accuracy is a defect for our present purpose, and the writer has moreover 
found it undesirable to depend on the permanent equality of two coils. It is 
by no means certain that, without very extraordinary precautions, the two 
arms will remain unaltered in their original equality. A alight molecular 
change, or a slight chemical action on the surface of the wires, disturbs this 

equality permanently; and even if the coils are so constructed as to remain 

really equal at equal temperatures, the accidental passage of a current through 

one arm, and not through the other, for a very short time, will distarb their 

accuracy very sensibly for a considerable time. There are various devices by 

which the equality to be established between R and 8 may be rendered 

independent of the absolute equality between A and C, and the writer has 

adopted a plan, now to be explained with the aid of the diagrams (figs. 7, 8). 

This plan allows the approximation to equality between R and S§ to be almost 

indefinitely increased. 

It will be seen that fig. 7 does not differ from fig. 9, except by the addition 
of a wire, WX, of sensible resistance, between the two coils A and C. The 
point U is no longer fixed, but can be moved along WX. The arms of the 
balance are therefore no longer A and C, but A+XU and C+WU. Thus 
the moveable point U affords the means of slightly altering or adjusting the 
ratio of the twoarms. A and C are made as equal as possible, independently 
of WX, which is a very short wire. 

The test is made as follows :— When the standard and coil to be measured 
have been put in their places as in fig. 7, the point U is moved along the 
wire WX until the galvanometer-index is not deflected when the circuit is 
closed. The position of the point U is noted by a scale. KR and S are then 
reversed, so as to occupy the position relatively to A, C shown in fig. 8. The 
point U is again moved until the galvanometer-needle remains undeflected on 
the circuit’s being closed. The new position of U is again observed by a 
scale. If the point U does not require to be moved at all, we may be quite 
sure that R is exactly equal to S, and that A+ XU=C+ WU, since it would 
be quite impossible that the ratio A+" should be equal to both 5 and Ms 

unless this ratio were equal to 1. Moreover, if WX be made of the same 

* The name of parallelo , sometimes given to the arrangement, is objectionable, 
inasmuch as the relation obtainin between the four conductors is not that whieh exists 
between the four sides of any pa ogram, except in the one case of equality between all 
four conductors. The connexions are, however, most easily followed in a drawing when 
arra as the four sides of s quadrilateral figure. Professor Wheatstone’s original name 
of Differential Resistance Measurer does not, as it seems to the writer, sufficiently distin- 
guish this arrangement from other differential methods. 
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wire as the coils A and C, and if those coils are formed of about 100 inches 
of wire, and if the observed positions of U differ by a given distance, @, this 
iength, a, measured in inches, will express very nearly the difference between 
R and 8 in a percentage of the whole length of R. Thus, if # be one inch, 
the standards S and R differ by about one per cent. If the point U, when 
sdjusted in each case, be found nearer R than §, then R is the smaller of the two, 
and vice versdé. The percentage of error in R, thus measured, is not of course 
strictly accurate, inasmuch as the ratio between the two arms is not exactly 


aa but if WX be not more than three or four inches long, the percentage 


of error measured in this way is quite sufficiently accurate to allow the new 
coil to be so exactly adjusted after very few trials, that no greater movement 
of T than (say) 1,th of an inch is required to prevent any deflection on the 
galvanometer when FR and S are reversed. We may then be sure that no 
greater error than (say) about 0-1 per cent. exists in the equality between 
the new coil and the standard. Two fresh coils, A,, C,, are then taken, 
entaining each about 1000 inches of wire similar to Wx, or an equivalent 
resistance. It will then be found that, to maintain the index at zero when 
B and 8S are reversed, U must be moved about ten times as much as before, 
ar (say) one inch. R can then be still farther adjusted till U is not moved 
more than +1,th of an inch, when a new degree of approximation to equality, 
with an error of not more than 0-01 per cent., will have been reached. Then 
the coils A,, C, are changed for a fresh pair, A,, C,, with a resistance equal 
to about 10,000 inches of the wire WX: one-tenth of an inch on WX will 
then represent an error of only 0:001 per cent. By a repetition of this 
process, quite independently of any absolute equality between the pairs A, C, 
A,C,, A,, C,, &., a gradual approximation to any required extent may be 
ensured. The delicacy of the galvanometer used, and the nicety of the means 
available for increasing or diminishing the resistance of R, form the only 
limita to the approximation. A slight want of equality between any pair of 
arms will simply bring the point U a little to one side or the other of the 
centre of WX, as the final adjustment with that pair is made, but will not 
affect the truth of the comparison between R and 8. Each pair must, however, 
be so nearly equal that the addition of part of the short wire, WX, to one side 
will be sufficient to correct the other; otherwise the adjustible point U would 
not bring the index to zero, even when at one end of the wire. 

This arrangement, besides rendering us independent of the accuracy of 
any two arms, has some incidental advantages of considerable practical 
importance. At each test it gives a measure of the amount by which the 
new coil to be adjusted must be lengthened or shortened. The test is at first 
comparatively rough, or adapted to errors of one or two per cent., and only 
gradually increases in delicacy as the desired equality is more and more 
nearly approached. It is not necessary that the resistance of WX should 
remain absolutely constant, since it is only used (numerically) to give a 
rough approximation to the percentage of error. It is desirable that the 
battery should remain in circuit as short a time as possible; the circuit is 
therefore broken between 1 and 2, figs. 7 and 8, by a key, K, with which 
contact should be only momentarily made, when all the other connexions are 
complete. The direction of the jerk of the galvanometer-needle to one side 
or the other need alone be observed ; no permanent deflection is required with 
this arrangement as a guide to the amount of error. This is a considerable 
sdvantage, inasmuch as it avoids heating the wires, and saves time. The 
indction of the coils on themselves might lead to some false indications, 

1862, u 
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unless special precaution were taken against it, as pointed out by Profeasor- 
W. Thomson*. To avoid this source of error, the galvanometer circuit is 
broken between 3 and 4, figs. 7 and 8, at K,, and should only be closed after 
the battery circuit has been completed at K and equilibrium established 
throughout all the conductors. 

Before passing to a detailed description of the apparatus as actually con- 
structed, some remarks are required as to the means of making temporary 
connexions. All connexions which require to be altered may be the means 
of introducing errors, inasmuch as the points of contact are very apt to offer 
a sensible but uncertain resistance. In measuring small resistances, the 
resistance at the common binding-screws is found to create very considerable 
errors. Binding-screws have therefore to be avoided at all points where an 
unoertain resistance could cause error. Mercury-cups, made as follows, have 
been found in practice very suitable for temporary connexions, and have been 
adopted in the apparatus. The bottom of each cup is a stout copper plate, 
with its surface well amalgamated, forming one of the two terminals to be 
joined. A stout copper wire, } inch in diameter, with a flat end well amal- 
gamated, forms the other terminal. When the amalgamation is good, and 
care is taken that the wire shall rest on the plate, this form of connexion 
offers no sensible resistance. The amalgamated wire is easily kept bright 
and clean by being dipped from time to time in a solution of chloride of 
mercury and wiped. The copper plate should also be removed from the cup, 
cleaned, and re-amalgamated occasionally. All permanent connexions should 
be soldered. 

The apparatus itself, as actually constructed, will now be described (figs. 1 
to 6). It consists of a wooden board, about 12 in. x 7 in., containing the 
mercury -cups, the adjusting wire, WX, the key, K, and the terminals to which 
the battery and galvanometer are connected. The letters in the figures 
1 to 6 correspond exactly to those used in the diagrams 7 and 8; and the 
apparent complexity of the connexions can thus be easily disentangled. 

, 4%, are two pairs of mercury-cups, into which the terminal wires on the 
bobbin, C, A, dip. This bobbin contains the two ooils, C and A, forming 
the arms of the balance. 77, and ss, are mercury-cups, into which the 
terminals of the standard and coil to be adjusted are placed. These mercury- 
cups are so connected with the four cups, d,d,, f,f,, that when d is con- 
nected with d,, and f with f,, by a couple of wires in a amall square of wood, 
D, thea A, C, 8, and R are connected as in fig. 7; but when D is turned round, 
so as to connect d with f, and @, with f,, A,C, R, and 8 are connected as in 
fig. 8. D is called the commutator. The same end might be effected without 
a commutator by simply interchanging R and 8; but it is frequently incon- 
venient to do this. All these connexions are made by short stout copper bars, 
dotted in fig. 2. The wire WX, the sliding brass piece H, carrying a spring 
for the contact at U (fig. 4), and the scale E, by which the position of His 
observed, will be readily understood from the drawing. The sliding piece, H, 
is connected with the proper points by the helix of copper wire, A, and the 
screw, J. GG, and BB, are common binding-screws, to which the wires 
from the galvanometer and battery are attached. K is the key, by depress— 
ing which, first, the battery is thrown into circuit, and then the galvano- 
meter. It consists of three brass springs, 1, 2, 3 (fig. 5), each insulated 
one from the other, and connected by three screws, 1, 2, 3 (fig. 2), with the 
necessary points of the arrangement. A fourth terminal, 4 (figs. 2 and 6), 


* Vide Phil. Meg. August 1862. 
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is immediately under the free end of the springs, and is armed with a small 
platinurn knob or contact-picce. The three springs are also all armed with 
oiatinurm contact-pieces, all in a line one above the other (fig. 6). When 
the finger-piece, T, is pressed down, i and 2 are first joined, and then 3 
and 4; 3 is insulated from 2 by the vulcanite,Q. All the connexions per- 
manently made, under the board, are shown in fig. 2. Those which have no 
sensible resistance are stout copper bars, and form the bottoms of the mer-~ 
eary-cups : those of which the resistance is immaterial are made of wire, 
insulated by gutta percha, and are simply shown as dotted irregular lines in 
ig. 2; they will be found, on comparison, to correspond with the thin lines 
on fig. 7. ‘It will aleo be found that all those parts shown by thiek lines in 
the diagram are made by thick bars or rods and mereury-cups. 

Three sets of arms, CA, C, A, C,A,, are provided; the shortest pair is 
fret used, and U adjusted by the slide, H, till the galvanometer does not de- 
fleet when T is preased down. The commutator, D, is then turned round, 
and U adjusted afresh. The coil, R, is then altered according to the twe 
positions of U, and this process repeated, using the second and third pair of 
arms as required, until the desired approximation between B and 8 has been 
obtained. An astatic galvanometer, with a very long coil, will, for most 

, give the best results; and one or two elements will be found ry 
sufficient battery. The construction of B and 8 recommended, and the pre- 
eantions to ensure perfect equality of temperature, will form part of next 
year’s Report. 

The apparatus, although specially designed for the production of equal 
coils, is applicable to ordinary measurements of resistances by comparison 
with a set of resistance-coils ; for this purpose the terminals of the resist~ 

ance-coils should be put in the place of the standard 8, and any conductor of 
which the resistance is to be measured in the place of B. Ifa comparison 
by equality is to be made, the wire WX can be used as already deseribed ; it 
is, however, frequently desirable to make a comparison with one arm ten~ 
fold or a hundredfold greater than the other, by which means measurements 
of resistances can be made ten or a hundred times greater or smaller than 
could be done if equali alone nee R and 8 were measured ; for this pur- 
pose the three pairs, AC, A,C,, A, C,, are made exactly decimal multiples one 
of the other, and then, by ee ‘and C,, or A and C,, &., in the cups aa, 
and ec,, the required ‘decimal ratio is obtained. The resistance of the wire 
Wx would, however, falsify this ratio, and it is eliminated by a simple 
copper rod, which is placed for the purpose between the two cups ce,, and 
maintains the whole wire WX at sensibly one potential. The commutator 
also is useless in measurements of this kind, and should be left untouched in 
the position shown in fig. 1. 

The apparatus exhibited was manufactured for the Committee by Messrs. 
Elliott Brothera, of Londen, and gives excellent results. 


Prelaminary Repori of the Committee for Investigating the Chemical 
and Mineralogical Composition of the Granites of Donegal, and the 
Minerals associated with them. 


In aceordanee with the resolution of the General Committee at the Mas- 

chester Meoting, the Committee, consisting of Bir R. Griffith, the Rev. Prof. 

Haughton, and Mr. Scott, proceeded to investigate “ the chemical and mine- 
u 2 
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ralogical composition of the granites of Donegal, and the minerals associated: 
with them.” In furtherance of this object, Mr. Haughton and Mr. Scott re- 

paired, last Easter, to the northern part of the county, as they had visited the 

S.W. portion of the district in the summer of 1861. They were accompanied 

on their tour by Mr. Jukes, Local Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, 

who gave them the valuable benefit of his experience and assistance throughout 

the tour. The exploration commenced at Moville, on the E. shore of Innis- 

howen, whence a section was carried along the N. coast of that peninsula 

nearly as far as Malin Head. This section exhibited a great thickness of 
‘primary rocks, consisting of quartzite and mica-slate, accompanied by several 

beds of limestone, and a number of beds of igneous rocks, which appeared to 
be contemporaneous with the sedimentary rocks. These are best exhibited at a 

place called the Mintiaghs or Bar of Inch, where there are several alternations 

of quartz-rock and syenite exhibited in an escarpment of several hundred feet 

in height. This locality is situated about five miles N. of Buncrana. From 

Buncrana, the granite of Urrismenagh, near Dunaff Head, was visited. 

From Milford an excursion was made to the extremity of the promontory 
of Fanad, lying between Lough Swilly and Sheep Haven, in order to visit the 
granite of this district. This patch of granite is not a continuation of that 
which traverses the country in a N.E. and S.W. direction, as it lies to the 
N. of that axis and exhibits a slight difference in composition from the granite 
of the central axis. From Milford the route luy to Dunfanaghy ; and a section 
was made across the northern end of the granitic axis of the county at Glen, 
in which its gneissose character was very strongly exhibited. This was 
marked in a most decisive manner between Lackagh Bridge and Creeshlagh, 
where the rock might be observed changing from gneiss, by almost insensible 
gradations, on the one hand into granite, and on the other into hornblende slate 
and crystalline syenite. The latter is most highly crystalline at Horn Head, 
where it contains large quantities of titaniciron. On the return-journey from 
Danfanaghy to Letterkenny, it was determined to make two sections across 
the granite ; so that Mr. Haughton and Mr. Scott took the road from Creesh- 
lagh through the Gap of Barnesbeg, while Mr. Jukes took that by Owencarrow 
Bridge, about four miles higher up the valley. 

It having now been found necessary to compare the facts observed with 
those which were to be observed in other countries, Sir R. Griffith repaired 
to Scotland in the month of July. Mr. Haughton traversed the centre of 
Scotland, and paid a visit to Sweden, Finland, and Russia. Both these gen- 
tlemen discovered facts strongly confirming the views propounded at the 
Manchester Meeting, of the similarity of the geological structure of Donegal 
to that of the Scandinavian peninsula and of Scotland. For this latter fact 
the Committee had been prepared by the examination of a series of specimens 
of Scotch granites which had been furnished to them by Sir R. I. Murchison, 
in accordance with his kind promise made at the last Meeting. 

While these tours were in progress, Mr. Scott repaired, for the third tame, 
to Donegal, and spent the month of July in the re-examination of several 
points connected with the geology of the southern district. He visited the 
granite of Barnesmore, near the town of Donegal, which is essentially non- 
gneissose, and is penetrated by numerous pitchstone dykes, some of which 
are amygdaloidal. Numerous minerals were discovered here, which were in 
some cases new to the district. In the neighbourhood of Glenties, a consi- 
derable quantity of andalusite was found in the mica-slate—a mineral which 
is replaced near Barnesmore by kyanite, and in the Rosses, near Dungloe, by 
a white variety of kyanite. 
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- From Dungloe, as head-quarters, the structure of Crohy Head was carefully 
examined, and also the island of Arranmore, which differs materially in its 
structure from the mainland of Ireland, from which it is only distant three 
miles. The southern portion of this island is nearly entirely composed of 
white granite, penetrated by numerous dykes of syenite and of felspathic 
porphyry. The strike of these rocks is nearly E. and W., while that of the 
flaggy quartz-rocks on the northern shore of the island approaches N. and 8S. 

During the course of this tour, two more sections were made across the 
granite of the main axis, exhibiting the same facts which had been observed 
before, viz. numerous beds of limestone and of altered slate lying in the 
granite, stratified nearly conformably with it. These were observed in the 
centre of Glenveagh, close to Ballaghgeeha Gap, on the pass through the 
Poisoned Glen from Dunlewy. At Glenleheen, where the same occurrence 
of non-granitic rocks had been observed in the previous year, four beds of 
limestone and several beds of slate were discovered. Almost all these beds 
of limestone contained garnet, idocrase, and epidote in quantity ; and at Glen- 
leheen itself, scapolite, a mineral whose occurrence in the British Islands has 
escaped the notice of modern English mineralogists, was discovered. Inas- 
much as the specimens brought home by the members of the Committee 
from their several tours are very numerous, it is not possible for them to 
present their complete report at this Meeting. They hope to embody in it 
some valuable information relating to the granitic rocks of Canada, which 
Dr. T. Sterry Hunt has kindly offered to supply to them. They have to 
express their thanks to him and to Mr. Harte, C.E., county surveyor of the 
western district of the county, who, with the Rev. Frederick Corfield, has 
afforded them most efficient assistance. They have succeeded in procuring 
some of the granite of Rockall, through the kindness of the officers of H.M.S. 
Porcupine, who furnished it to Mr. Harte, and wil) include its analysis in 
their paper. 


On the Vertical Movements of the Atmosphere considered in connexion 
with Storms and Changes of Weather. By Henry HENNEssy, 
F.RS., M.RLA., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Catholic University of Ireland. 


Tae labours of the Committee, consisting of Admiral FitzRoy, Mr. Glaisher, 
and myself, who were appointed, at Manchester, for the purpose of studying 
the vertical disturbances of the atmosphere with the aid of instruments, 
have, for the present, been restricted to the work of a single observer. This 
has arisen from the circumstance that the money-grant appropriated to the 
Committee has sufficed only to defray the cost of erecting a single instrument. 
As this instrument is likely to afford opportunities for observing the vertical 
motions of the atmosphere more completely than has been hitherto possible, 
it is to be hoped that similar apparatus will before long be in the hands of 
the other members of the Committee. The fact that all the preliminary work 
has thus neceasarily devolved on the writer of the present Report will suffi- 
ciently account also for its provisional nature, 

Hitherto the only kind of atmospherical currents which have formed the 
subjects of definite observation by instruments are those whose existence is 
manifested by the movements of ordinary wind-vanes and anemometers. 
But as these instruments indicate horizontal movements exclusively, ordinary 
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winds as well as storms are almost always conceived as currents flowing in 
perfect parallelism to the earth’s surface. It is true that no physical theory 
of the motions of the atmosphere can be attempted without some considera- 
tions which involve the necessity of vertical and oblique motions among the 
masses of air, as well as horizontal motions; but while direct comparisons of 
the latter among themselves have continued for many years to be made in 
different parts of the world, we possess scarcely any such data relative to 
non-honzontal movements as would enable us to make them subjects of exact 


The only writer who, as far as I am aware, has hitherto endeavoured to 
deduce any well-defined results from observation relative to the vertical 
movements of the atmosphere is M. Fournet, and his studies were almost ex- 
clusively directed to the elucidation of the phenomena of some remarkable 
local winds that frequently prevail among the Alpe and in the valley of the 
Rhone*. A local phenomenon in Ireland + induced me to study the vertical 
motions of the air in a more general way than was necessary for the explana 
tion of this phenomenon itself; and my first step was an attempt at devising 
a vane capable of showing the existence and direction of non-horizontal 
currents. This was a non-registering instrument, and the results obtained 
were therefore somewhat unconnected; but they seemed to establish some 
important relations between vertical currents and other atmospherical dis- 
turbances$. Among these, I may be permitted to notice the phenomena 
which preceded the disastrous gale of February 9, 1861. For many days, at 
the close of January and beginning of February, the weather was remarkably 
fine, and no vertical currents were observed ; but on the 7th very distinct 
evidences of vertical disturbance came under my natice, while the air had as 
yet no remarkable horizontal motion. On the 8th, at 2 p.x., my attention 
was ealled to the vane by its shifting round through N. towards N.E., with 
decided and frequent downward plunges of the disk exposed to the vertical 
action of the air. It appeared as if showers of cold air were descending ; for 
the thermometer showed at the same time a rapidly falling temperature. 
While vertical convection had become already highly developed, the horizontal 
motion of the air was not as yet greater than that of an ordinary brisk 

eeze. 

Next day, during the storm, although the disk of the rane was in constant 
oscillation from the undulatory motion which my observations had already 
shown to be a necessary accompaniment of all high winds passing over 
terrestrial obstacles, no marked prevalence of upward or downward motions 
could be observed corresponding to the plunges of the disk noticed on the 
preceding day. The mercury in the barometer had been falling with great 
regularity during four days before that on which I had noticed the first 
decided indications of vertical disturbance. On that and the next day, as 
well as on the very day of the storm, the barometric column was rising, 
while the temperature was steadily falling. Here the rise in the barometer 
was accompanied by north-easterly winds, and the air at the earth’s surface 
was thus rapidly mingled with cooler masses descending from above, as shown 
by the vane; so that the increased pressure was due to the increased density 
of the entire aérial column above the barometer. 


© See Annales de Chimie et de Physique, tome lxxiv. p. 337 ; and a résumé of his results 
fn a note to M. Martin’s translation of tz’s Meteorvlogie, p. 35. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. iv. p. 279. 

~ Atlantis, vol. iti’ p. 166; Phil. Mag. for May 1860; and Proceedings BR. L. A. for 
May 1861, p. 282, 
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Among the phenomena attending the more tranquil conditions of the air, 
I had noticed in my earlier observations, during the summer of 1857, that 
upward currents generally prevailed by day, while downward currents became 
more prominent at night. This alternation was manifestly connected, as 
shown by the horizontal vane, with the action of land and sea breezes ; for at 
this time the observations were made at a point situated about two miles 
from the sea-shore. By day, the convection due to the heating of the lower 
stratum of air in contact with the ground could not take place by equal 
upward and downward exchanges of masses of air, because the place of the 
ascending warm air was partly supplied by the lateral influx of colder sea air, 
which, in its turn, would become sufficiently heated to ascend and give place 
to a fresh lateral influx. By night, the colder air from the land flowed 
towards the sea, and its place was filled by descending currents from above. 
At the same time the warmer air from the sea probably tended to occupy the 
place of these currents, and thus to equalize the temperature of the upper 
and lower strata of air so as to lessen the energy of the convective movement 
over the land. 

Before the termination of the Meeting of the Association at Manchester, I 
had resolved, with the concurrence of Mr. Glaisher, the only other member of 
the Committee then present, to cause a registering instrument to be con- 
structed which would record the existence of non-horizontal atmospheric 
motions. The following is a description of the anemoscope which I ultimately 
decided upon as most suitable in its construction for the purposes we have in 
view. Fig. 1 is a vertical section of the portion of the apparatus which is 
exposed to the wind, and fig.3 an elevation of the same portion. Aisa 
cast-iron pillar which supports a cup, h, containing friction-balls made of gun- 
metal; on these a disk, g, rests, and this is firmly attached to a box from 
which an arm projects at one side, and is terminated by the cone, P, which 
acts as a counterpoise for the opposite and working arm of the anemoscope. 
A short arm, #, shown in fig. 3, supports a wheel, d, in one side of which teeth 
- are cut; the other side is firmly attached to a hollow light copper box, B, 
which forms the tail. This box is a truncated pyramid, and while its vertical 
sides are exposed to the horizontal action of the wind, its upper and lower 
surfaces are exposed to its vertical action. This tail is balanced by a coun- 
terpoise, t, whichis connected by a bent arm with the axle of the wheel, d., 
The teeth of this wheel catch those of the pinion, ¢ (fig. 1), and this catches in 
the rack, f. The rack is attached to a shaft, c, which descends through the 
hollow supporting pillar and communicates with the registering apparatus. 
In fig. 2 the most essential part of the arrangements for registering the 
indications of the upper part of the instrument are shown. The shaft, c, 
passes through brass guides, and carries a small circular projecting piece, s, 
which catches in a notch made in the bit, v, attached to the pencil-carrier, p. 
This pencil-carrier is capable of upward and downward motions only, and 
the rod to which it is attached passes through guides. The carrier is, more- 
over, supported by an ivory friction-wheel, t, which turns when the piece, s, 
revolves beneath it. 

From this brief description, it is apparent that the cone, P, will always indi- 
cate the direction of the wind in azimuth, like ordinary vanes. At the same 
time the vertical component (if any) of the wind will raiee or depress the tail, - 
B. In the former case it is manifest that the wheel, a, will cause ¢ to turn, go 
as to raise the rack, f, and in the latter case the effect will be to lower the 
rack. It follows, therefore, that the shaft, o, and consequently the pencil- 
carrier which it moves, must rise or fall according as the vertical motion of 
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the air is upward or downward. A spring within the pencil-carrier con- 
stantly presses the pencil against a sheet of paper placed in front of it. This 
paper is for the present carried on a flat board, which is moved by a clock. 
The registering sheets are ruled with vertical hour lines and with horizontal 


lines which assist in estimating the angle of inclination to the horizon made 
by the disk during the action of an upward or downward impulse from the 
air. This follows because the tail and the wheel, d, revolve on the same 
centre, and each tooth in d describes an arc similar to that described by the 
axis of the tail. An equal number of teeth in ¢ are raised or lowered, and 
thus the rack and the shaft, c, move through spaces proportional to arcs de- 
ecribed by the teeth of the wheel, d, and the axis of the tail, B. The board 
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which carries the registering paper can be detached by loosening a clamping- 
screw which fastens it to the support turned by the clock, so that the sheets 
can be removed and replaced with speed and facility. 

The entire apparatus was constructed by Mr. Spencer, of Aungier Street, 
Dublin; and he has executed the portion connected with the indication of 
horizontal movement in such away, that the addition of a registering apparatus 
for this part of the instrument will not only be easy, but will render the 
entire combination a complete indicator of the absolute direction of the wind. 
The results of the instrument in its present state are exhibited on the regis- 
tering sheets as nearly vertical pencil lines, some above and some below the 
neutral line, to which each sheet is carefully adjusted. 

The anemoscope is at present so placed as not to be overtopped by any 
building ; for it stands on the roof of one of the highest houses in Dublin, in a 
quarter remarkably open, and close to the south suburbs. 

Owing to a variety of delays and obstacles in finishing the apparatus, it was 
not brought into action until the 31st of August, and thus I am able to report 
only on the results furnished by little more than the records of a single month. 
These records appear to indicate that vertical oscillations prevail more during 
the mid-day hours than at other periods; for although ten sheets show no 
definite predominance at any specific period of the day, and twc predominance 
of vertical movements towards midnight, twenty-one show that these move- 
ments are most frequent at the hours about noon. From a journal of the 
weather which was kept at the same time, it appeared that on bright days, 
when the air had little horizontal motion, gentle upward movements pre- 
vailed at mid-day. Such phenomena are distinctly manifested by the sheets 
for September the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, and all of these were bright 
sunny days. Before the 5th, the weather had been changeable and unsettled: 
but on comparing the two sheets comprehending from noon of the 3rd to noon 
of the 5th, I noticed that the amplitude of the oscillations of the anemoscope 
progressively and regularly diminished; and it occurred to me that this 
might indicate a tendency towards convective equilibrium of the atmosphere, 
and more settled weather. The weather continued fine until the 13th, when 
there was both high wind and rain, accompanied and preceded by energetic 
oscillations of the anemoscope. If the general circulation of the atmosphere 
takes place, as seems to be now completely established, by a twofold motion, 
one of translation, whether cyclonic or lineal, and the other undulatory, it 
follows that the pulsations of the latter movement may be influenced by aérial 
disturbances. The frequency, regularity, intensity, prevalent direction, and 
more or less intermittent character of these pulsations must depend on varia- 
tions of pressure, density, moisture, and temperature, as well as on the 
rippling motion of the air. It is natural, therefore, to expect, what our 
limited number of observations seem already to indicate, namely, that the 
sudden and abrupt commencement of such pulsations is usually a precursor 
of other disturbances, while their gradual and regular diminution in energy 
would show a tendency in the air to approach a state of convective equili- 
brium, and might, therefore, be safely relied upon as a forerunner of fine 
weather. This point is illustrated by the remarks of the late Professor 
Daniell relative to the rapid oscillations of the water-barometer during high 
winds, and their gradual diminution preceding a return to a calmer state of 
the air®. Although the atmospheric pulse is undoubtedly compounded of the 
undulatory movements resulting from the flow of an elastic fluid over the 
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irregularities of the earth’s surface, with the effects of convection, in such a 
way as would render the separation of these effects extremely difficult, yet 
the careful study of this pulse in connexion with other phenomena may he 
reasonably expected to add to our power of forming correct conclusions 
regarding the coming changes of the weather. 


Report of a Committee, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Luoyp, General Sa- 
BinE, Mr. A. Smita, Mr. G. Jounstone Stoney, Mr. G. B. Airy, 
Professor Donkin, Professor Wm. Tomson, Mr. Cay ey, and the 
Rev. Professor Prick, appointed to inguire into the adequacy of 
existing data for carrying into effect the suggestion of Gauss, to 
apply his General Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism to the Magnetic 
Variations. 

Ix order to explain the views of the Committee upon the question submitted 

to them, it is necessary to refer briefly to the leading pointe of Gauss’s 

theory. 

Tf dy denote the quantity of free magnetism in any element of the earth’s 
mass, and p the distance of that element from the point (z, y, z), and if we 
make 


Va — (2H 
p 


the partial differential coefficients of V with respect to the three coordinates, 
@, y, z, respectively, are equal to the components of the earth’s magnetic 
force in the direction of the axes of coordinates. V is a function of z, y, and 
z, or of their equivalents u, A, and r,—r being the distance of the point from 
the centre of the earth, and u and A the angles corresponding to the north 
polar distance, and the longitude, on the sphere whose radius=r. This 
quantity may be expanded in a series proceeding according to the inverse 
powers of r, whose coefficients, P,, P., P,, &c., are functions of « and A 
alone; and it is readily seen that, at the surface of the earth, the three com- 
ponents of the magnetic force are 


dP, dP, | dP 
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and are therefore given when P,, P., P,, &c. are known. 
The form of these functions is deduced from the well-known partial dif- 


ferential equation 
a’P,, 
n(ntl) P+ a tote a+ ae aa 


n being the number indicating the order of the function. It is found that 
the first, P,, contains three unknown coefficients; the second, P,, five; the 
third, P,, seven, &. Hence, if the approximation be extended so as to in- 
clude terms of the fourth order, there will be 24 coefficients to be determined. 
Fach given value of X, Y, or Z, on the earth’s surface, furnishes an equation 
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among these unknown coefficients; and for each place at which the three 
elements are known we have three such equations. Hence to obtain the 
general expressions of X, Y, Z, to the fourth order inclusive, it is theoretically 
sufficient to know the three elements at eight points on the earth’s surface. 
But, owing to the errors of observation, and to the influence of the terms 
neglected in the approximation, the number of determinations must, in prac- 
tice, be much greater than the number of unknown coefficients. 

The foregoing conclusions are based upon the hypotheses that magnetic 
attraction and repulsion vary according to the inverse square of the distance, 
and that the magnetic action of the globe is the resultant of the actions of all 
its parts. It is likewise assumed that there are two magnetio fluids in every 
magnetizable element, and that magnetization consists in their separation. 
But for these hypotheses we may substitute that of Ampére, which supposes 
the magnetic force to be due to electric currents circulating round the mole- 
cules of bodies. 

This theory may be applied to the changes of terrestrial magnetism, whe- 
ther regular or irregular, provided only that the causes of these changes act 
in the same manner as galvanic currents, or a8 separated magnetic fluids. 
We have only to consider whether the data which we possess are sufficient 
for such an application. 

It has been already stated that, for the general determination of X, Y, and 
Z, we must know their values at eight points (at least) on the earth’s sur- 
face, these points being as widely distributed as possible. The same thing 
holds with respect to the changes 6X, SY, 8Z; and to apply the formule so 
determined, and to compare them with observation, corresponding values 
must be known for (at least) one more point. In the case of the irregular 
changes these observations must, of course, be simultaneous. The regular 
changes must be inferred from observations extending over considerable 
periods ; and there is reason to believe that these periods must be identical, 
or nearly so, for all the stations, since the changes are known to vary from 
month to month and from year to year. 

The regular variations of the three elements X, Y, Z, or their theoretical 
equivalents, have been obtained by observation, for nearly the same period, 
at Greenwich, Dublin, and Makerstoun, in the British Islands; at Brussels 
and Munich, on the Continent of Europe; at Toronto and Philadelphia, in 
North America ; at Simla, Madras, and Singapore, in India ; and at St. Helena, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Hobarton, in the southern hemisphere. Of these 
thirteen stations, however, the three British must be regarded, for the pre- 
sent purpose, as equivalent to one only, on account of their proximity; and 
the same thing may be said of the two North American stations and of the 
two stations in Hindostan. This reduces the number of available stations to 
nene, the minimum number required for the theoretical solution of the pro- 
blem in the degree of approximation already referred to, and considered by 
Gauss to be necessary. It is true that we may add to these the stations at 
which two only of the three elements have been observed, viz. Prague and 
St. Petersburg, the three Russian stations in Siberia, and Bombay. But even 
with this addition, the number is probably insafficient for the satisfactory 
determination of the unknown coefficients; for it is to be remembered that 
the places, few as they are, are not distributed with any approach to uni- 
formity, and that very large portions of the globe are wholly unrepresented 
by obeervations. 

For the reason already stated, this defect in the existing data cannot be 
now repaired by supplemental observations at new stations, unless the series 
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at all were so far extended as to embrace the whole period of the cyclical 
changes. 

The simultaneous observation of the irregular changes is limited nearly to 
the same stations. In their case, too, there is the further imperfection, as 
respects the present problem, that the changes observed on “ term-days”’ 
are for the most part inconsiderable, while those on days of great magnetic 
disturbance have seldom been observed continuously for any considerable 
time at all the stations. 

For the foregoing reasons the Committee are of opinion that the data which 
we at present possess respecting the changes of terrestrial magnetism, whether 
regular or irregular, are not sufficient for the application of Gauss’s theory, 
if, as above assumed, the approximation is to be extended so as to include 
terms of the fourth order (P, to P, inclusive). It is deserving of considera- 
tion, however, whether an inferior degree of approximation may not afford 
some valuable information. The affirmative side of this question has been so 
earnestly advocated by one of the members of the Committee, that it has been 
thought advisable to append his letter on the subject to this Report. 


(Signed by order of the Committee) H. Lroyp. 


Letter from Professor W. THomson to Rev. Dr. Lroyp. 


“ Roshven, Strontian, Sept. 24, 1862. 

‘My pear Srz,—I am sorry to have been so long prevented from writing 
to you on the subject of the Committee’s Report on the expression of the 
Variations of the Terrestrial Magnetic elements in series of Laplace’s functions. 

‘“‘T perfectly agree with the conclusions stated in the draft report of which 
you sent me a proof, so far as they relate to a complete expression of any class 
of variations of the elements, or of any individual variation, by means of 
which its amount in other localities than those of observation could be de- 
termined with any considerable approach to accuracy. But, on the other 
hand, the amount of knowledge from observation, shown in the report to be 
available, would, I believe, be sufficient to allow us to estimate, possibly with 
considerable accuracy, and certainly with a sufficient approach to accuracy 
for highly important application, the first terms in the harmonic (Laplace’s) 
series. I would therefore advise that some such method as the following 
should be adopted. 

‘‘ Choosing any particular variation, for instance the diurnal or the secular, 
for which the data from observation are most abundant, find either by trial 
and error, or any other proper algebraic method, an expression by terms of 
the first order (three coefficients for each) for the three elements which most 
nearly represent it. (The method of least squares would give a precise de- 
finition of what would be the most near representation, on this principle ; but 
ruder and quicker methods might suffice in first trials.) Then, judging by 
the results, try similarly for expressions in series of two terms (3 +-5, or eight 
coefficients in all, in each expression). After trials of this kind it would be 
easy to judge within what limits may be the probable errors of the estimated 
first terms from the true first terms, and possibly even to arrive at some 
probable knowledge regarding the true second terms of the harmonic ex- 
pressions. 

‘¢A very moderate degree of success in such operations as these would 
allow us to decide whether the origin (magnetic or electrodynamic) of the 
variation is within the earth’s surface or outside, 
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*¢ I hope, then, a result of the Committee’s action may be to carry out an 
attempt of this kind for every class of variations for which the data give even 
the narrowest foundation. It might be applied, I believe, with success, as 
regards the main conclusion, to every case in which each of the three compo- 
nents has been well determined for even only TrHREx stations widely apart 
from one another. 

<< It seems probable that an individual deflection of a magnetic storm cannot 
be identified in localities at very great distances from one another. This must 
certainly be the case if an individual deflection, and individual flash or flicker 
of aurora, are simply related to one another, because the individual auroras 
are certainly local in the sense of being only seen at once over a very limited 
area of the earth, being in fact actually situated at some distance of not more 
than 150 miles (which I believe is the highest estimate) from the surface. 
Hence it is probable that it will be found whether the seat of the disturbing 
action, producing an individual deflection in a magnetic storm, is above or 
below the surface, by comparing observations made at stations within a few 
hundred miles of one another, and endeavouring to identify a single disturb- 
ance in the three components at all the localities. If the three components 
could thus be determined at three localities so wide apart as to show con- 
siderable differences in the amounts, but yet not so wide as to render the 
identification of the disturbance difficult, the question whether the seat of the 
disturbance is in the earth or the air would be answered with high proba- 
bility. 

‘¢T remain, yours very truly, 
(Signed) “ WiLiiam THOMSON.” 


On Thermo-electric Currents in Circuits of one Metal. 
By FLEemMine JENKIN, Esq. 


Lasr year I had the honour of directing the attention of the Association to 
the fact, that an electric current of considerable intensity may be obtained in 
a circuit of one metal by the application of heat to one or the other side of an 
interruption in the wire composing the circuit. The experiment is most 
simply performed by looping together the two ends of two perfectly similar 
wires connected to the terminals of a galvanometer, and heating one of the 
loops to a white or red heat in a spirit-lamp, or Bunsen’s burner. If the one 
loop rests very lightly on the other a current will be obtained, which in the 
copper wires will flow from the hot to the cold loop across the joint with 
sufficient intensity to deflect a moderately sensitive galvanometer, even with 
a resistance in circuit equal to 1000 miles of No. 16 copper wire. 

The electromotive force of the combination is about one-tenth that of a 
Daniell’s cell. With two iron‘ loops a permanent current in the opposite 
direction is obtained, flowing from cold to hot across the joint, but the elec- 
tromotive force in this case is very much smaller. 

When the loops are drawn tightly together the current ceases, but reappears 
as soon as the strain is slackened. 

I was at the time unable to show the connexion between these singular 
currents and other electrical phenomena, but I am now, in consequence of 
farther experiments undertaken for the Association, able to point out that 
connexion. 
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The currents were clearly not due to chemical action on the wires; for, in 
the first place, currents of considerable strength were obtained from two per- 
fectly homogeneous platinum wires, flowing from hot to cold across the loose 
contact ; and in the second place, the direction of the current was different in 
copper and iron, whereas the chemical action undergone by the wire was alike 
in the two cases. 

The researches of Becquerel, Pouillet, Buff, Hankel, and Grove were ex- 
amined, to see whether the electricity produced during combustion, or the 
properties of flame, would account for the currents, but it was found that all 
the electrical effects produced by flame could be divided into two classes : first, 
phenomena depending on the relative position of the two wires in the flame ; 
and secondly, phenomena depending on the voltaic couple formed by the 
metals used, and the hot vapour acting as an electrolyte between them. My 
results were independent of the position of the wires in the flame, and could 
not be accounted for by supposing these wires to form a voltaic couple, inas- 
much as though in some cases, where wires of two metals were looped together 
as deseribed, the current flowed from the metal most attacked across the 
imaginary electrolyte to the other wire, in other cases it flowed in the oppo- 
site direction. _ 

It remained to be seen whether the currents might not have a thermo- 
electric origin. Last year I imagined that the effect observed might be di- 
rectly due to discontinuity, but that idea was dispelled by some experiments 
with loose contacts between wires of different metals, which have thrown 
great light on the question. 

Loops of iron, silver, platinum, gold, and copper wires were combined two 
by two in all the possible arrangements, and the currents measured which 
were obtained when one or the other or both loops were heated with loose 
and tight contacts between them. 

A Table was thus formed, which is appended to the present paper. 

The resistance of the circuit was so large (2050 x 10°, Weber’s absolute 
ot that the inherent resistance of the joint and of the different short 
wires used in each experiment could be neglected, and the deflections ob- 
tained on a reflecting galvanometer could be taken as epproximatively pro- 
portional to the electromotive force of each combination. The common 
thermo-electric currents produced by the metallic contact between dissimilar 
wires almost vanish in comparison with those produced by the loose contacts. 

I need not present a complete analysis of the Table, but will speak only of 
the combination of iron and copper with which the most remarkable results 
were obtained. When the usual tight metallic contact was made between 
these two wires and the two loops equally heated, the current first flowed 
from copper to iron across the joint, and then as the temperature rose ceased. 
altogether, and finally, at a red or white heat, flowed from iron to copper. 
The maximum deflection obtained in either direction was three divisions. 
These deflections showed the celebrated inversion discovered by Cumming. 

If the pressure between the loops was relaxed, the current ceased alto- 
gether ; but when the loops were moved, so that the copper became red-hot 
while the iron was cool, a current flowed from the copper to the iron, or from 
hot to cold across the joint, giving a deflection of 100 divisions; whereas if 
the iron was heated red-hot and the copper cooled, a current giving 90 divi- 
sions flowed in the opposite direction, or from iron to copper, but from hot 
to cold as before. Thus in these two cases the loose-contact currents given 
when one or the other loop was heated, flowed in the opposite direction be- 
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tween the metals, but in both cases from hot to cold across the joint, and 
were in each case about thirty times as great as the currents given by the 
thermo-electric difference between the metals. 

It was found on examining the Table, that wherever copper appeared in con~ 
janction with any other of the metals named, the direction of the loose-con- 
tact current could invariably be determined by the following rule :—When 
the copper was the hot wire, the current flowed from the copper to the other 
metal across the joint ; but when copper was the cold metal, the current flowed 
from the other metal to the copper, or in both cases from hot to cold. 

Exactly the contrary was found wherever iron appeared in conjunction 
with any of the five metals but copper; the current then always flowed from 
cald to hot. Two copper wires alone gave the largest deflection, of about 220 
divisions ; and two iron wires alone gave the next largest of those obtained 
where single metals only were used, but of course in the opposite direction 
to the deflection from copper. 

It was then perceived that all these results would be explained if the thin 
coating of oxide on the copper wire might be regarded as a conductor with a 
hot and cold junction, and endowed with thermo-electric properties far more 
positive than the iron, while at the same time the coating of oxide on the 
iron wire would have to be regarded as far more negative than the copper. 
It was, however, difficult to suppose that two bodies so similar in some re- 
spects as the oxides of copper and iron should be at opposite extremities of 
the thermo-electric scale, but the following direct experiment left no doubt 
on my mind. 

A little spiral was made of platinum wire, and a small quantity of oxide of 
copper laid upon it, and held in a flame till white-hot ; another platinum wire 
was then dipped in the melted mass, when a strong current was at once ob- 
served from the hot to the cold wire, as if a loose contact had been made 
between two copper wires. When either of the oxides of iron was tested in 
s similar manner, a strong current was obtained from the cold to the hot 
platinam wire, as if a loose contact had been made between two iron wires. . 

I do not yet know rositively what the substances are which, interposed 
between silver and platinum and gold wires, give rise to the loose-contact 
carrents, but I feel no doubt that these are as much thermo-electric currents 
as those given by the oxides of copper and iron, and are produced in a circuit 
composed of the metal and a very thin hot film, of which the two surfaces are 
unequally heated. 

There are, however, some good reasons for doubting whether electrolytes 
can be included in a true thermo-electric series, and I consulted many autho- 
rities with reference to this point. Seebeck himself includes many electrolytes 
in his thermo-electric scale, and places acids below bismuth, a result con- 
firmed lately by Gore (in 1857) ; he also places certain salts above antimony, 
a result subsequently confirmed by Andrews of Belfast in 1837. This 
gentleman observed that the tension produced by the salts between the wires 
was about equal to that between a platinum and silver plate in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and that the metals used as electrodes did not influence the deflection. 
He considered the current certainly due to a thermo-electric action. 

Faraday in 1833 discovered what Becquerel subsequently called pyro-elec- 
tric currents ; the currents were in different directions with different substances 
used, and some, if not all, were of the same nature as those I have described. 
Leroux and Buff obtained currents where glass acted as the electrolyte. 
Leroux considered them thermo-electric, and Buff chemical effects. Buf 
also attributes some of the electrical phenomena connected with flame to a 
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thermo-electric action in which unequally heated air or gas forms part of 
the circuit. The currents obtained when a hot and cold platinum wire are 
dipped into dilute sulphuric acid and other liquids are well known; and 
finally (in 1858), Mr. Wild published a laborious: research, in which he seems 
to prove the development of thermo-electric currents not only at the junction 
between metals and various solutions, but also between two different solutions. 
Thus, although none of the above observers seem to have tested the oxides, 
there seems little reason to doubt that they may be classed with other elec- 
trolytes, and may give rise to currents in the same manner. On the other 
hand, I cannot yet consider it definitively proved that any of the currents 
obtained from electrolytes are due to a true thermo-electrie action—that is 
to say, to an absorption of heat only, especially as Mr. Wild could find no 
trace of the Peltier heating and cooling effect at the junctions of his solutions. 
Further research, showing the source of the power developed, is most de- 
sirable. 

While consulting the literature connected with this subject, I found that 
Gaugain had to some extent preceded me in the discovery of the loose-con- 
tact currents, in a paper published in the ‘Comptes Rendus’ in 1853. He 
comes to the same conclusion as I had done independently, that they were 
due to the unequally heated film of foreign matter, and places oxide of iron 
below platinum, and oxide of copper above gold and zinc, but below iron, 
instead of very much above it as I find. He does not appear to have ob- 
served the exceedingly high electromotive force to be obtained from these 
bodies, no doubt owing to the use of a short galvanometer coil of thick wires, 
such as is commonly used for thermo-electric researches. He introduces a 
carburet of iron, of which I find no trace, with more positive properties than 
oxide of copper, to explain some of his results. He gives very few data on 
which to found his theory, but simply mentions his conclusions, and appears 
to have made no direct experiment whatever with the oxides. Owing to 
these circumstances his experiments secm to have attracted little attention. 
I have endeavoured to contrive a convenient apparatus by which to study the 
properties of the oxides, but have not hitherto met with much success, owing 
to the great difficulty in maintaining a constant difference of temperature 
between the surfaces of the very thin film, which can alone be used with 
success. Next year I hope to obtain further results in elucidation of these 
quasi thermo-electric currents from electrolytes. 

I now wish to add a few remarks on the currents which occur when true 
metallic contact is made between a hot and cold end of a wire of one metal. 
he existence of these currents was placed beyond all doubt by Magnus’s 
careful experiments, but their connexion with other thermo-electric phenomena 
has hitherto remained entirely without explanation. Wild has suggested 
that they might be due to a thermo-electric couple formed with hot air or gas 
at the moment of junction; but experiments which [ have made show this 
explanation to be founded on a mistaken conception of the duration of the 
current, which is by no means instantaneous, but lasts at least five minutes 
with copper or with iron wires, very gradually decreasing in intensity from 
& maximum to zero. 

Another explanation, viz. that the deflection is due to a sort of discharge 
of a statical effect produced by the unequal distribution of heat, is also nega- 
tived by the same consideration, as well as by the fact that a tension of suffi- 
cient magnitude to produce such a charge could not possibly have escaped 
observation by direct measurement. 

Professor W. Thomson has shown conclusively, in his ‘ Dynamic Theory of 
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deviations observed on a reflecting galvanometer, and are very 


GoLp. CoppERr. 

Heated at right side. Heated at right side. 
contact 2==—2- 15 Loose contact ~«———esx 100 
zontact 2=—2»-2 Tight contact 2==»——2» weak 

Heated in middle. Heated in middle. 
ximum ~<«—qeu 4 lst maximum ~«—enx 3 
(hotter) 2=»——»- 4 2nd do.(hotter) s=»———2»- 3 

Heated at right side. Heated at right side. 
contact ~«——ene 10 Loose contact ~«——enx 190 
sontact ~«——eme weak Tight contact <«<——eme 2 

Heated in middle. Heated in middle 
eum —<—_\ene ] Maximum << ¢—${ene 2 
i | . 

a— 
a 
Heated at right side. Heated at right side. 
ntact 2==——»- 10 Loose contact ~«——ean 80 
ontact 2=—»-10 Tight contact 2==»——2- 10 

Heated tn middle, Heated in middle. 
jum 2=—>——2»- 10 Maximum p——2- 15 
OO 

Heated at right side. Heated at right side. 
contact —<«——~am= weak Loose contact ~<«-——ese 170 
contact 2»——»- weak Tight contact ~«<——enme weak 

Heated in msddle. Heated in middle. 

BUM ws ee ee 0 Maximum 2—_>——»— weak 

Heated at right side. Heated at right side. 


contact ~«——ene 280 to 300) Loose contact ~<«——<ame 220 
contact —«——eme weak Tight contact ~«——eme weak 


Heated in middle. Heated in middle. 
zum ~<€——e weak Maximum ............ 0 
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Heat,’ that if the condition of metal at a certain temperature depended ex- 
clusively on that temperature, no distribution or movement of heat could 
possibly give rise to a current of electricity in a circuit of one metal; never- 
theless I find, as above stated, that in a circuit of one metal wire a current 
is maintained for five minutes at a time, gradually vanishing to nothing when 
the two ends of the homogeneous wire have been for some time in contact, but 
recommencing if one wire is cooled for a minute and then again applied to 
the hot one. One explanation of this might be that the condition of the 
wires does not solely depend on their temperature, but is influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by the time during which they have remained at that tem- 
perature. Nor is this a gratuitous assumption: Dr. Matthiessen has proved 
that wires of several metals do not attain a constant conducting power until 
they have been kept for some time at a constant temperature; he finds that 
the conducting power of bismuth increases, while that of tellurium decreases 
when kept for a time at 100°. Quite similarly, some metals may rise and 
some may fall in tho thermo-electric scale after being heated for some time, a 
supposition which is necessary to account for the metallic contact currents by 
the theory I suggest. 

Another possible explanation of the metallic contact currents may be found 
in a partial hardening on the one side and annealing on the other, caused 
by the sudden contact of the hot and cold metal. If this be so, the current 
between annealed and unannealed wires of the same metal would correspond 
with the contact current between two homogeneous wires, in a way which it 
does not seem to do. 

I am, however, now engaged in investigating this subject, ‘and hope before 
next year to be able to give facts which may decide whether either of these 
theories is tenable. There is great difficulty in forming any conclusion from 
experiments hitherto made, inasmuch as none of the observers, except 
Dr. Matthiessen, have used chemically pure metal, and it is found that the 
electrical properties of a metal are affected to an extraordinary degree by the 
presence of impurities in very small quantities. 


Explanation of the Table. 


The names of the metals of which the loops were made are entered at the 
side and top of the Table. The experiments made with each combination are 
entered in the subdivision at the intersection of the horizontal and vertical 
columns corresponding to the two metals, The metals named at the top 
formed the right-hand loop, those at the side the left-hand loop. The arrows 
show the direction of the current across the joint. The first entry in each 
subdivision shows the deflection observed when the right-hand metal was 
heated and the wires held loosely together. The second entry shows the 
deflection when the same metal was heated but the wires drawn tightly 
together. 

The third entry gives the maximum deflection, and the direction of the 
current, when the middle of the joint is gradually heated and the two wires 
held tightly together. 

The fourth entry (where given) shows the maximum deflection from a 
current in the opposite direction when greater heat was applied. The two 
last entries show the common well-known metallic thermo-electric effects. 
The first entry shows the new loose-contact effect. The second entry shows 
an uncertain combined effect of metallic and imperfect contact effects. 

1802 example will perhaps make this clearer. When copper and iron were 
° N 
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used ahd eopper loop heated, a loose contact produced a current from copper 
to iron across the joint, giving a deflection of 100 divisions. A tight contact 
gave nothing decided. When the iron loop was heated (the copper cold) the 
loose contact produced a current from iron to copper across the joint, giving 
a deflection of 90 divisions. A tight contact in this case gave a weak current 
in the opposite direction. When the joint was heated in the middle, as the 
teniperature gradually rose, a maximum deflection of 8 divisions was first 
reached, showing a current from copper to iron across the joint; and as the 
heat increased etill further this current was reversed, and finally, at a white 
heat, gave a maximum deflection of 3 divisions with a current from iron to 
copper. : 


On the Mechanical Properties of Iron Projectiles at High Velocities. 
By W. Farnpainn, F.R.S. 


A VALUABLE series of experiments were made at Manchester upon portions of 
plates fired at by the Iron Plate Committee at Shoeburyness. These experi- 
‘ments comprised the determination of the resistance to punching, to a tensile 
strain, to impact, and to pressure. 

They show that the tenacity varied from 11 to 29 tons per square inch in 
the iron plates, and from 26 to 334 tons in the homogeneous iron plates: The 
average strength of the iron plates between 1} and 3 inches thick varied 
from 284 to 24} tons per square inch, and this, or about 21 tohs, may proba- 
bly be insisted upon as a measure of strength in future contracts for iron 

lates. 
P The elongation of the plates under a tensile strain may be taken as a mea- 
sure of the ductility of the material; it varied in the thicker iron plates from 
0-91 to 0:27 per unit of length, and averaged 0°27 inch in the homogeneous 
metal plates. The maximum observed was 0°35. 

The most important results in connexion with .the question of the resist- 
ance are, however, those obtained by combining the tensile breaking weight 
with the ultimate elongation, as first indicated by Mr. Mallet in a paper fread 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers, By finding in this manner the 
product of the tenacity and ductility, numbers are obtained which, thongh not 
identical with those expressing the resistance of the plates in the experiments 
‘with guns at Shoeburyness, are yet in close correspondence with them. The 
average value for Mr. Mallet’s coefficient in the thicker iron plates was about 
6500 Ibe., and in the steel or homogeneous plates 8300 lbs. But the resist- — 
ance of the iron plates increases with the thickness, whilst that of the homo- 
Beneous metal diminishes. The correspondence of these numbers is indicated 
in the Report addressed to the War Office and the Admiralty; but a more 
‘extended series of experiments are yet wanting to determine the true value 
of the coefficient as a guide: to be insisted upon in the manufacture of iron 
plates. 9000 foot-pounds is the maximum for iron given by the results 
already obtained; but an extended series of experiments might develope new 
features of resistance and new improvements in the manufacture. 

. ‘The experiments on punching afford an explanation of the gréatly inereased 
perforating power of the flat-headed shot over that of the round-headed 
projectiles. They also lead to a formula for the ordinary cast-iron service 
shot, which appears to give with approximate aceuracy the law of the resist- 
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ancé of plates of different thicknesses to missiles of various weights and velo- 
cities. 

These investigations led to inquiries into the state of the manufacture of 
plates caloulated to resist heavy and powerful projectiles directed against the 
‘sides of an iron-plated ship, and, moreover, to determine the exact thickness 
of plates that a vessel was able to carry. Again, they had reference to the 
quality of the plates and their powers of resistance to impact. There were 
three conditions necessary to be observed in the manufacture: Ist, that the 
material should be soft and ductile; 2nd, that it should be of great tenacity ; 
and, lastly, that it should be fibrous and tough. All these conditions apply 
to the manufacture of plates, and they also apply, with equal force, to the 
projectiles in their resistance to pressure and impact. 

In the experiments at Shoeburyness, it was found that the ordinary cast- 
iron service shot were not adapted for penetration, as they invariably broke 
into fragments when discharged against a sufficiently thick armour-plate. In 
most cases when delivered at high velocities, they had the power of damaging 
and breaking the plates; but owing to their crystalline character and defective 
tenacity, a considerable portion of the power was expended in their own 
destruction. To some extent the same law was applicable to wrought-iron 
shot, as part of the force, from its greater ductility, was employed in distorting 
its form, and depriving it of its powers to penetrate the plate. Cast and 
wrought iron are therefore inferior as a material for projectiles intended to 
be employed against iron-plated ships and forts. With steel hardened at the 
end the case is widely different, as its tenacity is not only much greater than 
that of cast and wrought iron, but the process of hardening the head prevents 
compression and its breaking up by the blow when the whole of its force is 
delivered upon the plate. Steel, although much superior to cast or wrought 
iron in its power of resistance in the shape of ‘shot, is, nevertheless, suscep- 
tible of distortion and compression, and in every instance when employed 
against powerful resisting targets the compression, and consequently the dis- 
tortion, was distinctly visible. 

There is another consideration besides the material which enters largely 
into the question of the resisting powers of shot, and that is form. It will 
be recollected that, some years since, the late Professor Hodgkinson instituted 
a series of experiments to determine the strength of iron pillars, and the 
results obtained were in the following ratios :— 


Ibs. 
1st. That pillars of about 20 to 30 diameters in length, with 3000 
two flat ends, broke with.............. cece eesaes 
2nd. Pillars with one end rounded and one flat broke with 2000 
And 8rd. Pillars with both ends rounded broke with...... 1000 


being in the ratio of 1, 2,3. Now in order to ascertain the effects of form 
on cylindrical shot, a series of experiments were instituted to determine the 
force of impact and statical pressure produced upon shot of different shapes, 
and from these experiments the following results were obtained. 

The description of shot experimented upon was cast-iron of the cylindrical 
form, with flat and round ends; and it is interesting to observe that the re- 
sults correspond with those where both ends are rounded and one end only 
rounded, as obtained by Mr. Hodgkinson on long columns; but in the short 
specimens with both ends rounded the results are widely different, as may 
be seen by the following Table. 

, n2 
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coccce fs tte Areas °5674 and °7088. 


40,916 } One end rounded. 


26°86 Areas °7088 and ‘7088. 


38,260 
37,580 


Mean | 37,920 25 53,504 23-88 [Areas -7088 and °7088. 


24°09 } Bot ends rounded. 


From the above experiments, it is evident that the round-ended shot loses 
more than one-half its power of resistance to pressure in the direction of its 
length ; and this may be accounted for by the hemispherical end concentrating 
the force on a single point, which, acting through the axis of the cylinder, 
splits off the sides by a given law of cleavage in every direction. On the other 
hand, the flat-ended specimens have the support of the whole base in a vertical 
direction ; and from these we derive the following comparative results :— 

Taking the resistance of the flat-ended shot at 54°82 tons per square inch, 
and that with hemispherical ends at 26-86, we have a reduction from the 
mean of the flat-ended columns of 27:96 tons, being in the ratio of 100: 49; 
or, in other words, a flat-ended shot will require more than double the force to 
crush it than one with one of its ends rounded. Now, as the same results 
were obtained at Shoeburyness, in the appearance of the fractured ends, when 
similar shot was fired from a gun, we arrive at the conclusion that the same 
law is in operation whether rupture is produced by impact or statical pressure. 

In the experiments on cast-iron shot, the mean compression per unit of 
length of the flat-ended specimen was -0665, and of the round-ended -1305. 
The ratio of the compression of the round- to the flat-ended was therefore 
as 1-96: 1, or nearly in the inverse ratio of the statical crushing pressure. It 
has been correctly stated that it requires a considerable amount of force to 
break up shot when delivered with great velocity against an unyielding 
object, such as the side of an iron-cased ship, or a target representing a por- 
tion of that structure; and it may be thence inferred that the force expended 
in thus breaking up the shot must be deducted from that employed in doing 
work onthe plate. This is confirmed by experiment, which shows that though 
the whole of the force contained in the ball, when discharged from a gun at a 
given velocity, must be delivered upon the target, the amount of work done, 
or damage done to the plate, will depend on the weight and the tenacity of 
the material of which the shot is composed. 

If, for example, we take two balls of the same weight, one of cast iron and 
the other of wrought iron, and deliver each of them with the same velocity 
upon the target, it is obvious that both balls carry with them the same pro- 
Jectile force as if they were composed of identically the same material. The 
dynamic effect or work done is, however, widely different in the two cases, 
the one being brittle and the other tough: the result will be, that the cast 
iron is broken to pieces by the blow, whilst the other either penetrates the plate 
or, what is more probable, flattens its surface into a greatly increased area, and 
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inflicts greatly increased punishment upon it. In this instance the amount 
of work done is in favour of the wrought iron: but this does not alter the 
condition in which the force was first delivered upon the target; on: the con- 
trary, it is entirely due to the superior tenacity of wrought iron to that of 
cast iron, which yields to the blow, and 1s broken to pieces in consequence of 
its inferior powers of resistance. The same may be said of steel in a much 
higher degree, which delivers nearly the whole of its vis viva upon the plate. 

In the foregoing experiments it will be observed that the resistance of cast- 
iron flat-ended shot to a crushing force is about 55 tons per square inch, 
whilst in the two following we find that the round-ended specimens, of the 
same material, gave way and were crushed with a pressure of only 264 tons— 
rather less than one-half the force required to crush the flat-ended ones. It 
is a curious but interesting fact (provided the same law governs the force of 
impact as dead pressure) that the round-ended projectile which strikes the 
target should lose, from shape alone, one-half its powers of resistance. This 
may be accounted for as under. 

Take, for example, a cylinder of cast iron, a, with a rounded end forcibly 
pressed against the steel plate A, until it 
is crushed by a fixed law of fracture ob- 
servable in every description of crystalline 
structure; that is, the rounded end or 
part s forms itself into a cone, which, 
acting as a wedge, splits off the sides cc 
in every direction at the angle of least 
resistance, and these, sliding along the 
sides of the cone, are broken to pieces on 
the surface of the plate. 

At Shoeburyness the same results were 
observable in all the experiments with 
spherical and round-ended shot, each of 
them following precisely the same law. In every case where the shot was 
broken to pieces, the fractured parts took the same direction, forming a cone 
or central core similar to that shown at s, as exhibited in my own experi- 
ments on statical pressure with the round-ended cylindrical shot. 

The law of fracture of cast iron has been carefully investigated by the late 
Professor Hodgkinson in his paper on the strength of pillars, to which we 
have referred. It is there clearly shown that the resistance of columns 
when broken by compression is in the ratio of 1, 2, and 3; the middle one, 
with only one end rounded, being an arithmetical mean between the other 
two. Now these important facts, according to all appearance, bear directly 
upon the forms necessary to be observed in the manufacture of projectiles, as 
we find cylindrical shot with round ends loses one-half its powers of resist- 
ance to a pressure or @ blow which tends to rupture or to break it in pieces, 

My own experiments given above do not exactly agree with those of Pro- 
fessor Hodgkinson—the ratio of resistance in a column with one end rounded, 
and that of a column with both ends flat, being as 3: 1-5, instead of as 3 : 2 
as in his experiments,—a discovery probably explained by considering that 
he employed cast-iron pillars from 20 to 30 diameters in length, whereas my 
own were only two diameters long. Professor Hodgkinson has, indeed, ex- 
pressed an opinion that the difference of the strengths of the three forms of 
pillars becomes less according as the number of times the length of the pillar 
exceeds the diameter decreases, which is the reverse of the results obtained in 
the foregoing experiments. But on this I may observe, that the conclusion 
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is founded on a very limited number of experiments on wrought-iron columns 
of 15 to 30 diameters long as compared with others of 60 diameters, which, 

in my opinion, has been prematurely assumed as a general law. With wrought 
jron especially, the crushing-up of the rounded ends would soon bring pillars 
of that form into the condition of flat-ended pillars when the: breaking weight 
approached the ultimate strength of the material—a conclusion confirmed by 
observing that the experiments in question are exactly those in Mr. Hodg- 
kinson’s table in which the breaking weights of the pillars are greatest. 

However this may be, the experiments I have given show that short cylinders 
with flat ends have twice the strength of similar cylinders with one end 
rounded. From this it would appear that the law for short cylinders is not 
the same, but altogether different from that obtained by Mr. Hodgkinson 
for long cylinders. 

The discrepancies which appeared to exist between my own experiments 
and those of Professor Hodgkinson induced me still further to inquire into 
the law which seems to govern short bolts of columns of two diameters 
in length. To account for those discrepancies, the experiments were extended 
to columns with both ends rounded; and what renders them interesting is, 
that in short columns with both ends rounded the powers of resistance are 
nearly the same as those with one end flat and one end rounded, and moreover 
they appear to follow a different law from that of Professor Hodgkinson’ 8 long 
columns, which, in most cases, broke by flexure. 

The difference in strength between short columns with both ends rounded 
and those with one end flat and one end rounded is almost inappreciable, as 
will be seen by comparing their values as under :— 

Tons per square inch. 
Columns of two diameters long with flat ends crushed with 54°82 
Columns with one end rounded and one flat Pe oe 26-86 
Columns with both ends rounded........ 5 3 23°88 


So that the difference between them may be taken as the numbers 55, 27, 
and 24, or, in other words, in the ratio of 1: -49 with one end rounded and 
one end flat—that with both ends flat representing unity—and as 1 : -44 with 
both ends rounded ; a comparatively slight difference between those with one 
end flat and the others with both ends rounded. 

With regard to the dynamic effect, or work done, by round-ended shot as 
compared with flat-ended ones, it has already been shown that with dead pres- 
sure the indentations produced on wrought-iron plates by a round-ended shot 
are nearly 34 times greater than by those with the flat ends, and that the 
work done is twice as great in the case of the round ends as compared with 
that by the flat ends. This may be accounted for by rounded shot striking 
the plate with its} pointed end, and the force of the blow nee given by a 
comparatively small area; the vis viva or - 
the whole force is thus concentrated and 
driven into the target to a depth consider- 
ably greater than if spread over the whole 
area of the projectile. The flat-ended 
cylindrical shot, which indicates such 
powerful resistance to pressure, is genec- 
rally fractured by one or more of its sides 
being forced downwards in the direction 
of the line a, and hence its superior resist- ‘ ee 
ance when the whole area of the cylinder 3 y ie, yy) ee ae 
forms the base as the means of support. — peters 
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The difference of form does not, however, Jessen the quantity of mechanical 
force (the weights being the same), as each ball has the same work stared in jt 
when delivered from the gun at the same velocity, and the blow upon the’ 


s ep 8 2 @ 8 8 


by the two balls; it is certainly. not in the ratio of their relative tenarcities 
(the metal being the same), but arising from form, as the one would strike 
the target with its whole sectional area in the shape of a punch adapted for 
perforation, whilst the other, although much easier fractured, would effect a- 
dooper indentation upon the plate. 

e same law of defective resistance is observable in wrought iron and 
steel as is indicated in cast iron, but not to the same extent. On com- 
paring the mean of twenty-six experiments on wrought iron with those 
on cast iron, it is evident that the difference between the two is considerable 
in their respective powers of resistance to compression. In the experiments 
on cast iron the specimens were invariably broken into fragments, and those 
of wrought iron, although severely crushed, were not destroyed. The same 
law, however, appears to be in operation in regard to the flat- and the round- 
ended specimens, although less in that of wrought iron, as both forms were 

ueesed so as to be no longer useful, the ratios being as 75 : 50 nearly, or 
100 : 67:4, The round-ended shot, as might be expected, supported con- 
siderably more than one-half the pressure applied to the flat-ended one before 
it was finally distorted, whilst the cast iron was broken with less than one- 
half the pressure required to crush the flat-ended specimens. From these 
and the experiments on impact, there cannot exist a doubt as to the damaging 
effects of wrought-iron projectiles. . Loo. 

The experiments on steel indicate similar results to those on cast and. 
wrought iron, as may be seen from the mean of nineteen experiments given 
in the following summary of results :— 


Breaking Ultimate Pressure Pressure 


No. of wer 
; weight in | compression | per square | per square Ramarks, 
Bxperiments.| “ihe. in inches. | inch in lbs. | inch in tons. 
146,756 04 269,419 120°27 Flat-ended. 
114,980 21 202,643 90°46 Ronnd-euded. 


Here the same law of defective resistance is present in the round-ended 
cylinders as in those of cast iron, and doubtless the same ratio would have 
been obtained, provided the apparatus had been sufficiently powerful to haya 
fractured the flat-ended specimens; we may therefore conclude that, instead 
of the above ratio of 100 : 75, it would haye been 100 : 50 or thereabouts. 
From these facts, and those on wrought iron, we are led to the conclusion 
that the power of resistance to fracture of a cylindrica] shot with both ends 
flat is to that with its front end rounded as 2: 1 nearly. 

The experiments of which tho above is an abstract were extended to lead, 
as well as cast and wrought iron, and steel ; but those on lead were of little 
value, as the compression was the same whether the ends were rounded or flat. 
This is accounted for by the extreme ductility of the metal and the facility 
with which it is compressed. As regards the wrought-iron specimens it may 
be observed that no definite results were arrived at, excepting the enormous 
statical pressure they sustained, equivalent to 78 tons per square jnch of 
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sectional area, and thé large permanent set which they exhibit. These com- 
parative values are as follows :—— 


Statical resistance in Dynamical resistance in 
tons per square inch. foot-pounis per square inch, 
6°8 


Cast iron, flat ends.......... 55°32 2... ce eee 
Cast iron, round ends ...... ==26°87 2... c scenes 821-9 


Steel, round ends .......... =90°46 .......6.- 2515-0 


From the experiments on the wrought iron, the flat-ended steel specimens, 
and the lead, no definite conclusion was arrived at, the material being more 
or less compressed without the appearance of fracture. The mean resistance 
of the cast iron is 800 foot-pounds per square inch, whilst that of steel is 
2515 foot-pounds, or more than three times as much. The conditions which 
appear to be derivable from these facts, in order that the greatest amount of 
force may be expended on the iron plate, are therefore :—Very high statical 
resistance to rupture by compression. In this respect wrought iron and steel 
are both superior to cast iron; in fact, the statical resistance of steel is more 
than three times that of cast iron, and more than two and a half times that 
of wrought iron. Lead is inferior to all the other materials experimented 
upon in this respect. Again, resistance to change of form under severe 
pressure and impact is an important element in the material of shot. In this 
respect hardened steel is infinitely superior to wrought iron. Cast iron is 
inferior to both. In fact, the shot which would produce the greatest damage 
on armour-plates would be one of adamant, incapable of change of form, and 
perfect in its powers of resistance to impact. Such a shot would yield up the 
whole of its vis viva on the plate struck, and, so far as experiment yet proves, 
those projectiles which approach nearest to that condition are the most 
effective. 


Report on the Progress of the Solution of certain Special Problems of 
Dynamics. By A. Cayury, F.R.S., Correspondent of the Institute. 


My “ Report on the Recent Progress of Theoretical Dynamics’? was pub- 
lished in the Report of the British Association for the year 1857. The 
present Report (which is in some measure supplemental thereto) relates to 
the Special Problems of Dynamics: to give a general idea of the contents, I 
will at once mention the heads under which these problems are considered ; 
viz., relating to the motion of a particle or system of particles, we have 


Rectilinear Motion ; 

Central Forces, and in particular 

Elliptic Motion ; 

The Problem of two Centres ; 

The Spherical Pendulum ; 

Motion as affected by the Rotation of the Earth, and Relative Motion in 
general ; 

Miscellaneous Problems : 

The Problem of three bodies. 

And relating to the motion of a solid body, we have 
The Transformation of Coordinates ; 
Principal Axes, and Moments of Inertia ; 


t 
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Rotation of a Solid Body ; 
Kinematics of a Solid Body ; 
Miscellaneous Problems, 


As regards the first division of the subject, I remark that the lunar and 
planetary theories, as usually treated, do not (properly speaking) relate to the 
problem of three bodies, but to that of disturbed elliptic motion—a problem 
which is not considered in the present Report. The problem of the spherical 
pendulum is that of a particle moving on a spherical surface; but, with this 
exception, I do not much consider the motion of a particle on a given curve 
or surface, nor the motion in a resisting medium; what is said on thesé 
subjects is included under the head Miscellaneous Problems. The first six 
heads relate exclusively, and the head Miscellaneous Problems relates princi- 
pally to the motion of a single particle. As regards tho second division of 
the subject, I will only remark that, from its intimate connexion with the 
theory of the motion of a solid body, I have been induced to make a separate 
head of the geometrical subject, ‘‘ Transformation of Coordinates,” and to treat 
of it in considerable detail. 

I have inserted at the end of the present Report a list of the memoirs and 
works referred to, arranged (not, as in the former Report, in chronological order, 
but) alphabetically according to the authors’ names: those referred to in the 
former Report formed for the purpose thereof a single series, which is not 
here the case. The dates specified are for the most part those on the ftitle- 
page of the volume, being intended to show approximately the date of the 
researches to which they refer, but in some instances a more particular speci- 
fication is made. 

I take the opportunity of noticing a serious omission in my former Report, 
vis., I ‘have not made mention of the elaborate memoir, Ostrogradsky, 
‘“‘ Mémoire sur les équations différentielles rélatives au probléme des Isopéri- 
meétres,” Mém. de St. Pét. t. iv. (6 sér.) pp. 385-517, 1850, which among other 
researches contains, and that in the most general form, the transformation of 
the equations of motion from the Lagrangian to the Hamiltonian form, and 
indeed the transformation of the general isoperimetric system (that is, the 
system arising from any problem in the calculus of variations) to the Hamil- 
tonian form. I remark also, as regards the memoir of Cauchy referred to in 
the note p. 12 as an unpublished memoir of 1831, there is an “ Extrait du 
Mémoire présenté 4 ]’Académie de Turin le 11 Oct. 1831,” published in 
lithograph under the date Turin, 1832, with an addition dated 6 Mar. 1833. 
The Extract begins thus :—“ § I. Variation des Constantes Arbitraires. Soient 
données entre la variable t, . . . n fonctions de ¢ désignées par 7, y, z. . et n 
autres fonctions de ¢ désigndes par u, v,w, . . 2n équations différentielles du 
prémier ordre et de la forme : 


de dQ dy dQ dz dQ 
dt 6 du’ 6dt~©60Ohd ss at 
du dQ dv dqaQ dw dQ,» 
> S—-s—» —— Sa oe ——aa- 9 &. 
dt dz dt dy 
without explanation as to the origin of these equations ; and the formule are 
then given for the variations of the constants in the integrals of the foregoing 
system ; this seems sufficient to establish that Cauchy in the year 1831 was 
familiar with the Hamiltonian form of the equations of motion. 
Bour’s “ Memoire sur ]’intégration des équations différentielles de la Mé- 
canique,” as published, Mém. prés, de |’Inst. t, xiv. pp. 792-821, is substan- 
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tially the same as the extract thereof in ‘ Liouyville’s Journal,’ referred to in 
my former Report ; but since the date of that Report there have been published 
in the ‘Comptes Rendus,’ 1861 and 1862, several short papers by the same 
author; also Jacobi’s great, memoir, see list, Jacobi, Nova Methodus &c. 1862, 
edited after his decease by Clebsch; some valuable memoirs by Natani and 
Clebsch (Crelle, 1861 and 1862) relating to the Pfaffian system of equations 
(which includes those of Dynamics), and Boole “ On Simultaneous Differential 
Equations of the First Order, in which the number of the Variables exceeds by 
more than one the number of the Equations,” Phil. Trans. ¢. elii, (1862) 
pp. 437-464, 


Rectilinear Motion, Article Nos. 1 to 6, 


1, The determination of the motion of a falling body, which is the case of 
a constant force, is due to Galileo. 

2. A variable force, assumed to be a force depending only on the position 
of the particle, may be considered as a function of the distance from any 
point in the line, selected at pleasure as a centre of force; but if, as usual, 
the force is given as a function of the distance from a certain point, it is 
natural to take that point for the centre of force. The problem thus becomes 
& particular case of that of central forces ; and it is so treated in the ‘ Principia,’ 
Book I. § 7; the method has the advantage of explaining the paradoxical 
result which presents itself in the case Force O¢ (Dist.)—?, and in some other 
cases where the force becomes infinite. According to theory, the velocity 
becomes infinite at the centre, but the direction of the motion is there 
abruptly reversed; so that the body in its motion does not pass through the 
eentre, but on arriving there, forthwith returns towards its original position ; 
ef course such a motion cannot occur in nature, where neither a force nor a 
velocity ever is actually infinite. 

8. Analytically the problem may be treated separately by means of the 


equation a =X, which is at once integrable in the form (qj) =0+9/3 Xdzx, 


4. The following cases may be mentioned :— 
Force OC Dist. The law of motion is well known, being in fact the same 
as for the cycloidal pendulum. 


Force XC (Dist.)-?, = 4 which is the case above alluded to, 
Assuming that the body falls from rest at a distance a, we have 


c=a (1—cos )s 


ot 


where, ifn= Ta? ¢ i8 given in termg of the time by means of the equation 
p ’ 


nt=9—sin d- 


If the body had initially a small transverse velocity, the motion would be in a 
very excentric ellipse, and the formuls are in fact the limiting form of those 
for elliptic motion. 

5. There are various laws of force for which the motion may be determined. 
In partisular it can be determined by meens of Elliptic [ntegrals, in the case 
of a body attracted to two centres, force OC (dist.)~3: see Legendre, Exercices 
de Cal. Intég. t. ii. pp. 502-512, and Théorie des Fonet. Ellip. §. i. pp. 531- 
638. 
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Central Forees, Article Nos. 6 to 26, 


6. The theory of the motion of a body under the action of a given central 
force was first established in the ‘ Principia,’ Book I. §§ 2 & 8: vis. Prop. I. 
the areas are proportional to the times, that is (using the ordinary analytical 


1 a 
notation), r°>d@9=Adt, and Prop. VI. Cor. 3, PX Syt pyar (sat , 89 


he P 
- dg t4— pam. 
7. It,is to be noticed that, given the orbit, the law of force is at once 
determined ; and § 2 contains several instances of such determination ; thus, 
Prop, VIL, If a body revolve in a cirele, the law of force to a point § is 


force — (P the body, PV the chord through 8). 


Prop. IX. If a body move in a logarithmic spiral, force q (dist.)—8. 

Prop. X. Ifa body move in an ellipse, foree to centre qx dist., and as a parti- 
cular case, if the body move in a parabola under the ection of a force 
parallel to the axis, the force is constant. The particular case of motion in 
a parabola had been obtained by Galileo. 

And § 3. Props. XI. XII. XIII. Ifa body movo in an ellipse, hyperbola, or 
parabola under the action of a force tending to the focus, force cq (dist.)—%. 

8. But Newton had no direct method of solving the inverse problem 
(which depends on the solution of the differential equation), ‘Given the 
force to find the orbit.” Thus force cx (dist.)—2, after it has been shown that 
an ellipse, a hyperbola, and a parabola may each of them be desoribed under 
the action of such a force. The remainder of the solution consists in showing 
that, given the initial circumstances of the motion, a conic section (ellipse, 
parabola, or hyperbola, as the case may be) can be constructed, passing through 
the point of projection, having its tangent in the direction of the initial 
motion, and such that the velocity of the body describing the conic section 
under the action of the given central force is equal to the velocity of pro- 
jection ; which being so, the orbit will be the conic section so constructed, 
This is what is done, Prop. XVII.; it may be observed that the latns rectum 
is constructed not very elegantly by means of the latus rectum of an 
auxiliary orbit. 

9. A more elegant construction was obtained by Cotes (see the ‘ Harmonia 
Mensurarum,’ pp. 103-105, and demonstration from the author's papers in 
the Notes by R. Smith, pp. 124, 125), depending on the position of'a point C, 
such that the velocity acquired in falling under the action of the central 
force from C directly or through infinity* to P the point of projection, is equal 
to the given velocity of projection. | 

10. But Newton’s original construction is now usually replaced by a con- 
struction which employs the space due to the velocity of projection considered 
as produced by a constant force equal to the central force at the point of pro- 
jection. : 

11. Section 9 of Book I. relates to revolving orbits, viz., it is shown that 
a body may be made to move in an orbit revolving round the centre of force, 


* In the second case C lies on the radius vactor produced beyond the centre, and the 
body is supposed to fall from rest at C (under the setion of the eentral force considered as 
repnisive) to infinity, snd then from the opposite infinity (with an initia] yelocity equal 
to the v ity so acguired) to P. , 
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by adding to the central force required to make the body move in the same 
orbit at rest, a force q (dist.)-’. This appears very readily by means of the 
differential equation (ante, No. 6), viz. writing therein P+-cu* for P, and then 
6', h! in the place of ea/ 1 — nr/ ]— in respectively, the equation retains 
its original form, with 6’, h’, in the place of 0, respectively. 

12. It may be remarked that when the original central force vanishes, the 
fixed orbit is a right line (not passing through the centre of force). It thus 
appears by § 9 that the curve u=A cos (n@-+B) may be described under the 
action of a force & (dist.)-$. A proposition in § 2, already referred to, shows 
that a logarithmic spiral may be described under the action of such a force. 

13. But the case of a force & (dist.)—3 was first completely discussed by 
Cotes in the ‘ Harmonia Mensuraram,’ pp. 31-35, 98-104, and Notes, pp. 117 
-173. There are in all five cases, according as the 
velocity of projection is 

1. Less than that acquired in falling from infi- 
nity, or say equal to that acquired in fall- 
ing from a point C to P, the point of pro- 
jection. 

2. Equal to that acquired in falling from infi- 
nity. 

3, 4, 3. Greater than that acquired in falling 
from infinity, or say equal to that acquired 
in falling from a point C’, through infinity, 
to P; viz. PQ being the direction of pro- 
jection,and SQ, C'T perpendiculars thereon 
from § and C’ respectively, 

3. SQ<TQ; 


4.8Q=TQ; 
5. SQ>TQ; 
the equations of the orbits being 
1. u=Ae™-+Be-™, A and B same sign, so that rad. vector is never infinite. 
2. ux=Ae™ or Be~™, logarithmic spiral. 
3. u=xAe™+Be-™, A and B opposite signs, so that rad. ector becomes 
infinite. 
4, u=A0+B, m=0, reciprocal spiral. 
5. u=A cos (n0+B), m=no/ —1. 
14. The before-mentioned equation, 


du P 
doit Y— 7a, a=0, 


is in effect given (but the equation is encumbered with a tangential force) in 
Clairaut’s “‘ Théorie de la Lune,” 1765. Itis given in its actual form, and ex- 
tensively used (in particular for obtaining the above-mentioned equations for 
Cotes’s spirals) in Whewell’s ‘ Dynamics,’ 1823. The equation appears to be 
but little known to continental writers, and (under the form «” +-u—a*r*R=0) 
it is given as new by Schellbach as late as 1853. The formule used in place 
of it are those which give ¢ and 6 each of them in terms of r; viz. 
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dim TOF 
{—#? +r (C—2 f Pdr)}! 
dé hdr 


ef 4r(C—2/f Par} 


which, however, assume that P is a function of r only. 

15. Force & (dist.)—2._ The law of motion in the conic sections is implicitly 
given by Newton’s theorem for the equable description of the areas. For the 
parabola, if « denote the pericentric distance, and f the angle from pericentre 
or true anomaly, we have 


t= EXE (tam Af+4 tan’ i/). 
Hs 
For the ellipse we have an angle g, the mean anomaly varying directly as 


the time (g=nt if nat): an auxiliary angle u, the excentric anomaly, 
connected with g by the equation 
g=u—e sil u; 

and then the radius vector r and the true anomaly f are given in terms of 
by the equations r=-a (1—¢ cos u), and 


CORU—E€ _ V¥1—esinu . __/ ite 
Toeosw Ia Feoeu? Nee tn a= 7, tana 


16, It is very convenient to have a notation for and f considered as func- 


tions of ¢,g, and I have elsewhere proposed to write 
r==a elqr (¢, 7), f=elta (¢, 9), 
read elqr elliptic quotient radius, and elta elliptic true anomaly. 

17. The formule for the hyperbola correspond to those for the ellipse, but 
they contain exponential in the place of circular functions (see post, Elliptic 
Motion). 

18. Euler, in the memoir ‘ Determinatio Orbits Comets: Anni 1742,” 
(1743), p. 16 et seg., obtained an expression for the time of describing a para- 
bolic arc in terms of the radius vectors and the chord; viz. these being f, g, 
and &, the expression is 


Tim “si (s+9+% * (r+0-x)"h, 


which, however, as remarked by Lagrange, ‘ Méc. Anal.’ t. xi. (3rd edit. p. 28), 
is deducible from Lemma X. of the third book of the ‘Principia.’ But the 
theorem in its actual form is due to Euler. 

19. Lambert, in the ‘ Proprietates Insigniores, &c.’ (1761), Theorem VII. 
Cor. 2, obtained the same theorem, and in section 4 he obtained the corre- 
sponding theorem for elliptic motion ; viz. the expression for the time is 


=| e—¢ —(sin g—sin ) 
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if sin }g=34 /Lt9-*, sin $ mga [Lat 


The form of the formula is, it will be observed, similar to that for motion in 
a straight line (ant2, No. 4), and in fact the motion in the ellipse is, by an 
ingenious geometrical transformation,.made to depend upon that in the 
straight line. The geometrical theorems upon which the transformation 
depends are stated, Cayley ‘‘On Lambert’s Theorem é&c.” (1861). 

20. The theorem was also obtained by Lagrange in the memoir “ Re- 
cherches é&e.”? (1767) as a corollary to his solution of the problem of two 
centres; viz. upon making the attractive force of one of the centres equal to 
zero, and assuming that such centre is situate on the curve, the expression for 
the time presents itself in the form given by Lambert’s theorem. 

21. Two other demonstrations of the theorem are given by Lagrange in 

the memoir “Sur une mani¢re particuliére d’exprimer le temps &c.” (1778), 
reproduced in Note Y. of the second volume of the last edition (Bertrand’s) of 
the ‘Mécanique Analytique.’ As M. Bertrand remarks, these demonstrations 
are very complete, very elegant, and very natural, assuming that the theorem 
is known beforehand. 
- Demonstrations were also given by Gauss, “ Theoria Motus ” (1809), p. 119 
et seq.; Pagani, “ Démonstration d’un théoréme &c.” (1834); and (in con- 
nexion with Hamilton’s principal function) by Sir W. R. Hamilton, “On a 
General Method &c.” (1834), p. 282; Jacobi, “Zur Theorie &c.” (1837), 
p. 122; Cayley, “ Note on the Theory of Elliptic Motion” (1856). 

22. Connected with the problem of central forces, we have Sir W. R. 
Hamilton’s ‘Hodograph,’ which in the paper (Proc. R. Irish Acad. 1847) is | 
defined, and the fundamental properties stated; viz. if in an orbit round a 
centre of force there be taken on the perpendicular from the centre on the 
tangent at each point, a length equal to the velocity at that point of the orbit, 
the extremities of these lengths will trace out a curve which is the hodograph. 
As the product of the velocity into the perpendicular on the tangent is equal 
to twice the area swept out in a unit of time (vp=h), the hodograph is the 
reciprocal polar of the orbit with respevt to a circle described about the centre 
of force, radius = /h, Whence also the tangent at any point of the hodo- 

‘graph is perpendicular to the radius vector through the corresponding point 
of the orbit, and the product of the perpendicular on the tangent into the 
corresponding radius vector is =h. 

If force & (dist) the hodograph, gud reciprocal polar of a conic section 
with respect to a circle described about the focus, is a circle. 

23. The following theorem is also given without demonstration ; viz. if two 
circular hodographs, which have a common chord passing or tending through 
a common centre of force, be both cut at right angles by a third circle, the 
times of hodographically describing the intercepted arcs (that is, the times of 
describing the corresponding elliptic arcs) will be equal. 

24, Droop, ‘“‘On the Isochronism &c.” (1856), shows geometrically that 
the last-mentioned property is equivalent to Lambert’s theorem; and an 
analytical demonstration is also given, Cayley, ‘A demonstration of Sir W. 
R. Hamilton’s Theorem c&c.” (1857), See also Sir W. R. Hamilton’s ‘ Lee- 
tures on Quaternions’ (1853), p. 614. 

25. The laws of central force which have been thus far referred to, are force 


Or, &F, OF; and it hes boon soon that the case of a force P+ depends 
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tipon that of force P, sé that the motions for the forces Art § and 340 
are deducible from those fo? the forves Ar and 5 respectively. Some other 


laws of foree, ¢é. 9g. tbe, stot ote are Cohsidered by Legendre, 
‘Théorie des Fonctions Elliptiques ” (1825), being such as lead to results 
expressible by elliptic integrals, and alsv the law =, for which the result in 


volves a peculiar logarithmic integral, But the most elaborate examination 
of the different cases in which the solution can be worked out by elliptic 
integrals or otherwise is given in Stader’s memoir ‘ De Orbitis do.” (1852), 
where the investigation is conducted by means of the formule which give 
¢ and @ in terms of r (an@, No. 14). . 

26. In speaking of a central force, it is for the most part implied that the 
force is a function of the distance: for some problems in which this is not 
the case, see post, Miscellaneous Problems, Nos. 86 and 87. 

It is to be noticed that, although the problem of central forces may be (38 
it has so far been) considered as a problem in plano (viz. the plane of the 
motion has been made the plane of reference), yet that it is also interesting to 
consider it as a problem in space; in fact, in this case the integrals, though - 
of course involved in those which belong to the plane problem, present them- 
selves under very distinct forms, and afford interesting applications of the 
theory of eanonical integrals, the derivation of the successive integrals by 
Poisson’s method, and of other general dynamical theories. Moreover, in 
the lunar and planetary theories, the problem must of necessity be so treated. 
Without going into any details on this point, I will refer to Bertrand’s 
memoir “Sur les équations différentielles de la Mécanique ” (1852), Donkin’s 
memoir “ On a Class of Differential Equations &0.” (1855), and Jacobi’s pos- 
thumous memoir, “ Nova Methodus &c.” (1862). 


Elliptic Motion, Article Nos. 27-40. 


27, The question of the development of the true anomaly in terms of the 
mean anomaly (Kepler’s problem), and of the other developments whieh pre- 
sent themselves in the theory of elliptie motion, is one that has very much 
occupied the attention of geometers. The formule on which it depends are 
mentioned antd, No. 15; they involve as an auxiliary quantity the excentric 
anomaly tt. 

28. Consider first the equation 


g=u—e sin x, 
which connects the thean anomaly g with the excentri¢ anomaly wu. 
Any function of u, and in particular w iteelf, and the functions vin nu may 


be expandad in tetms of g by means of Lagrange’s theorem (Lagrange, ‘Mém. 
de Berlin,’ 1768-1769, * Théorie des Fonctions,” c. 16, and “Traité de la 
Résolution des équations Numériques,” Note 11). 

29. Considering next the equation 


tan f= +8 tan Ju, 
—e¢ 


ich gives the true anomaly in terms of tho excentric anomaly, then, by 
replacing the eireular functions by their exponential values (a proowss on 
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ployed by Lagrange, ‘Mém, de Berlin,’ 1776), f can be expressed in terms of 


u; viz. the result is 
f=u-+2) sin u+2*. 4 sin 2u-+2d°. sin 3u+&c., 


where peta v1i—ée (“4-3 Hence if u, sin #, sin 2u, &c. are 
e 1+/j1-—é 

expressed in terms of the mean anomaly, f will be obtained in the form 
f=g9-+a series of multiple sines of g, the coefficients of the different terms 
being given in the first instance as functions of e and A; and to complete the 
development A and its powers have to be developed in powers of e. Tho solu- 
tion is carried thus far in the ‘Mécanique Analytique’ (1788), and in the 
‘ Mécanique Céleste ’ (1799). 

30. We have next Bessel’s investigations in the Berlin Memoirs for 1816, 
1818, and 1824, and which are carried on mainly by means of the integral 


A ar 
art, =( cos (hu—k sin u) du, 
0 


and various properties are there obtained and applications made of this im- 
portant transcendant. 
31. Relating to this integral we have Jacobi’s memoir, “‘ Formule trans- 


formationis &.”’ (1836), Liouville, «Sur l’intégrale “cos t(u—a sin x) du” 


t 
(1841), and Hansen’s “ Ermittelung der absoluten Stérangen” (1843); the 
researches of Poisson in the ‘ Connaissance des Temps’ for 1825 and 1836 are 
closely connected with those of Bessel. 
- 32, A very elegant formula, giving the actual expression of the coefficients 
considered as functions of ¢ and ), is given by Greatheed in the paper “ Inves- 
tigation of the General Term &.” (1838) ; viz. this is 


=9 +220} eleAta™) aeRO) mney, 
where, after developing in powers of A, the negative powers of A must bo 
rejected, and the term independent of » divided by 2. This result is ex- 
tended to other functions of f, Cayley “On certain Expansions &c.” (1842). 
. 983, An expression for the coefficient of the general term as a function of ¢ 
only is obtained, Lefort, ‘‘ Expression Numérique &c.”’ (1846). The expres- 
sion, which, from the nature of the case, is a very complicated one, is obtained 
by means of Bessel’s integral. This is an indirect process which really comes 
to the combination of the developments of f in terms of u, and u in terms of 
g; and an equivalent result is obtained directly in this manner, Creedy, 
‘‘ General and Practical Solution &c,” (1855). 

34. We have also on the subject of these developments the very valuable 
and interesting researches of Hansen, contained in his ‘ Fundamenta Nova, 
dc.’ (1838), in the memoir “Ermittelung der absoluten Stérungen &c.” 
(1845), and in particular in the memoir “ Entwickelung des Products &c.” 
(1853). 


35. But the expression for the coefficient of the general term sin rg in any 


of these expansions is so complicated that it was desirable to have for the 
coefficients corresponding to the values r=0, 1, 2,3, ... the finally redueed 
expressions in which the coefficient of each power of ¢ is given as a numerical 
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fraction. Such formule for the development of (Z- 1)" sn sin if, whero j jis 


a general symbol, the expansion being carried as far as ¢’, were given, Lever- 
rier, ‘ Annales de l’Observatoire de Paris,’ t. i. (1855). 
36. And starting from these I deduced the results given in my “ Tables of 


the Developments, &c.” (1861); viz. these tables give (s=2-1), | 
Ca v"), 
COS «» « . 
_ (4, at, .. 2") sin J? j=l toy= rf 


(GEG) Gy 
((z)’ a (Z), (=) = (-) ) oe if, j=1 to j=7, 


all carried to ¢’. 
' 87. The true anomaly f has been repeatedly calculated to a much greater 
extent, in particular by Schubert (Ast. Théoriqne, St. Pét. 1822), as far 


ase”. The expression for ~ as far as ¢’® is given in the same work, and that 


for log - "as far as ¢° was calculated by Oriani, see Introd. to Delambre’s 


‘ Tables “du Soleil,’ Paris (1806). 

38. It may be remarked that when the motion of a body is 3 referred to a 
plane which is not the plane of the elliptic orbit, then we have questions of 
development similar in some measure to those which regard the motion in the - 
orbit ; if, for instance, z be the distance from node, ¢ the inclination, and # 
the reduced distance from node, then cos z= cos ¢ cos 2, from which we may 
derive z=2-+ series of multiple sines of a. And there are, moreover, the 
questions connected with the development of the reciprocal distance of two 
particles—say (a+ a’?—2aa!’ cos 0) !_which present themselves in the pla- 
netary theory; but this last is a wide subject, which I do not here enter 
upon. I will, however, just refer to Hansen’s memoir, ‘‘ Ueber die Entwicke- 
lung der negativen und ungeraden Potenzen &c.” (1854). 

39. The question of the convergence of the series is treated in Laplace’s 
memoir of 1823, where he shows that in the serics waseh express r and f in 


multiple cosines or sines of g, the coefficient of a term °° sin 9” where ¢ is ‘very 
great, is at most equal in absolute value to a quantity of the form r7it¢) 
A and X being finite quantities independent of i, whence he concludes that, 
in order to the convergency of the series, the limiting value of the excentricity 
is e==), the numerical value being e=-0°66195. 

40. The following important theorem was established by Cauchy, as part 
of a theory of the convergence of series in general; viz. so long as ¢ is less 
than 0- 6627 432, which is the least modulus of ¢ for which the equations 


ymu—e gin u, 1 =¢ cos “ 

can be satisfied, the development of the true anomaly and other developments 

in the | theory of elliptic motion will be convergent, This was first given in 
862 ° 0 
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the “ Mémoire sur ls Mécanique Céleste,” read at Turin in 1831, but it is 
reproduced in the memoir * Considérations nouvelles sur les suites &c.,” Mém. 
’Anal. et de Phys, Math. t. i. (1840); and see also the memoirs in ‘ Liou- 
ville’s Journal’ by Puiseux, and his Note i. to vol. ii. of the 3rd ed. of the 
‘Mécanique Analytique’ (1855). There are on this subject, and on subjects 
connected with it, several papers by Cauchy in the ‘Comptes Rendus,’ 1840 
et seq., which need not be particularly referred to. 


The Problem of two Centres, Article Nos. 41 to 64, 


41. The original problem is that of the motion of a body acted upon by 
forces tending to two centres, and varying inversely as the squares of the 
distances ; but, as will be notived, the solutions apply with but Tittle variation 
to more general laws of force. 

42. It may be convenient to notice that the coordinates made use of (in 
the several solutions) for determining the position of the body, are either the 
sum and difference of the two radius vectors, or else quantities which are 
respectively functions of the sum and the difference of these radius vectors*. 
If the plane of the motion is not given, then there is a third coordinate, 
which is the inclination of the plane through the body and the two centres 
to a fixed plane through the two centres, or say the azimuth of the axial 
plane, or simply the azimuth. 

48. Calling the first-mentioned two coordinates r and s, and the azimuth y, 
the solution of the problem leads ultimately to equations of iL form 


dr ds Adr | pds pdr 
—S SS = => = = 
Farge toygtye 85g Ty 

where R and 8 are rational and integral functions (of the third or fourth 
degree, in the case of forces g as (dist.)—?) of r, s respectively (but 
they are not in general the same & sons of r,s respectively); » and p are 
simple rational functions of r, and » and o simple rational functions of s; so 
that the equations give by quadratures, the first of them the curve described 
in the axial plane, the second the position ofthe body in this curve at a given 
time, and the third of them the position of the axial plane. In the ordinary 
‘case, where R and § are each of them of the third or the fourth order, the 
quadratures depend on elliptic integralst ; but on account of the presence in 
the formuls of the two distinct radicals /R, /§, it would appear that the 
solution is not susceptible of an ulterior development by means of elliptic and 
Jacobian fanctions+ similar to those obtained in the problems of Rotation and 
the Spherical Pendulum. 

44, It has just been noticed that when RB, § are each of them of the fourth 
order, the quadratures depend on elliptic integrals in m particular cases 


in which the relation between r, s is of the form —= is = Rand 8 being 


® If v, « are the distances of the body P from the centres A and B, a the distance AB, 
%, 9 the angles at A and B respectively, and p=tan 4 Z tan 39, q=tan }2--tan $9, then, 
as may be shown without difficulty, e+ume Fert wmazy so that p and q are 
Functions ofo-+# and o—s respectively ; these quantities » and q are Euler’s original coordi- 


, "the elliptic integrals are Legendre’s functions F, B, I; the elliptio and Jacobian 
fanctions are sinam., cosam., dam, and the higher tetscendanta te ©, H. Mipti 
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the same functions of r,s respectively, and m and n being integers (or more 
generally for other relations between the forms of R, 8 given by the theory 
of elliptic integrals), the equation admits of algebraical integration ; but as 
the relations in question do not in general hold good, the theory of the 
algebraical integration of the equations plays only a secondary part in the 
solution of the problem. It is, however, proper to remark that Euler, when 
he wrote his first two memoirs “On the Problem of the two Centres ” (post, 
Nos. 45 and 46), had already discovered and was acquainted with the theory 


. mdr nds | 
of the algebraic integration of the equation The we (R, 8, m, n, ut supra), 
although his memoir, “ Integratio squationis © . oo 

dat _ dy ’ 
WA+Bo-+4Cx'+Da?+Ex' V A+ By+Cy'+ Dy + By" 
N. Comm. Petrop. t. xii. 1766-1767 ?, bears in fact a somewhat later date. 

“5. Having made these preliminary remarks, I come to the history of the 
problem. oo. 

It is I think clear that Euler’s earliest memoir is the one “‘ De Motu Corporis 
&c.” in the Petersburg Memoirs for 1764 (printed 1766). In this memoir 
the forces vary as (dist.)~?, and the body moves in a given plane. The 
equations of motion are taken to be 


ax Az , Ba—«) 
gene (~F +S"), 
By oa, (Ay _By\ - 
= 2y (- Pm 
which, ff Z, y are the inclinations of the distances v, u to the axis respectively 
(see foot-note to No. 42), lead to | 
dv +0dtedgdt (242422 ; 


| v*u® df dn=2gadt* (A cos {+B cos n+ D), 
where D, E are constants of integration. Substituting for v, «their values in 
terms of », Z and eliminating dé, Euler obtains 


dfann P+ / P?—Q’ 
y._.. > ——A np 


dynein f~ Q 


3 


where : | 
A c08 9 +B cos +D cos Z cos n +-Esin { sin n= P, 
- Acos{+Bcos”+D ; =Q, | 
And he then enters into a very interesting discussion of the particular case 
A=0 or B=0 (viz, the case where one of the attracting masses vanishes, 
which was of course known to be integrable); and after arriving at some 
paradoxical conclusions which he does not completely explain, although he 
remarks that the explanation depends on the circumstance that the integral 
found is a singular solution of a derivative equation, and as such does not 
satisfy the original equations of motion,—he proceeds to notice that on 
Inquiry into the cause of the difficulty led him to a substitution by which 
the variables were separated. 
_, 46. But in the memoir “ Probléme, un Corps &o.” in the Berlin Memoirs 
for 1760 (printed 1767), after obtaining the last-mentioned formuls, he gives 
O 
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at once, without explaining how he was led to it, the analytical investigation 
of the substitution in question, viz. in each of the two memoirs he in fuct 
writes . 

df sin n+dny sin [ P+Q 

d? sin y»—dn sin { P—Q 


_tan}{=/f, tanjy=g, fy=p, Lang 
that is ) 
: p=tan df tan}y; q=tan 37+tan $y; 
and in terms of these quantities p, 7, the equation becomes 
op dq 
v¥P VQ 
P=( A+B+D)p+2Ep'+(—A—B+D)p', 
Q=(—A+B—D)g+2Eq’*+( A—B—D)q’, 


so that P and Q are cubic-functions (not the same functions) of p and q 
respectively ; and the equation for the time is found to be 
div2g_ pap, gy 
ava (1—p)' VP (1+9)' VQ 
which are the formule for the solution of the problem, as obtained in Euler’s 
first and second memoirs. 
47, In his third memoir, viz. that “ De Motu Corporis &.” in the Petersburg 
Memoirs for 1765 (printed 1767), Euler considers the body as moving in 
space, the forces being as before as (dist.)—?, Assuming that the coordinates 


y, z are in the plane perpendicular to the axis, there is in this case 


‘where 


d dy. 
the equation of areas “2 “YS — const. ; and writing y=y’ sin y, z=y’' cos yy, 
q Yu at y=y ,2=y cos yp 


that is, y'=./y?+2’, and y the azimuth, the integral equations for the 
motion in the variable plane (coordinates 2, y’) are not materially different in 
form from those which belong to the motion in a fixed plane, coordinates x, y 
(see post, No. 56, Jacobi); and the last-mentioned equation, which reduces 


d . 
itself to the form y” oY const, gives at once dj in a form such as that 


above alluded to (ant2, No. 43), and therefore y by quadratures. The 
variables employed by Euler in the memoir in question are 
. v-+u,v—wu (say r, 8) and y, 

v, u being, as above, the distances from the two centres, and y the azimuth 
of the axial plane. The functions of r,s under the radical signs are 
of the fourth order; this is so, with these variables, even if the motion 
is in a fixed plane ; but this is no disadvantage, since, as is well known, the 
case of a quartic radical is not really more complicated than that of a cubic 
radical, the two forms being immediately convertible the one into the other. 

48. Lagrange’s first memoir (Turin Memoirs, 1766-1769) refers to Euler’s 
three memoirs, but the author mentions that it was composed in 1767 with- 
out tho knowledge of Euler’s third memoir. The coordinates ultimately 
made use of are v+u, v—u (say 7, 8) and y, the same as in Euler’s third 
memoir, and the results consequently present themselves in the like form, 
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49, If the attractive force of one of the centres is taken equal to zero, 
then the position of such centre is arbitrary, and it may be assumed that the 
centre lies on the curve, which is in this. cage an ellipse (conic section) ; the 
expression of the time presents itself as a function of the focal radius vectors 
and the chord of the arc described ; which, as remarked, anté, No. 20, leads to 


Lambert’s theorem for elliptic motion. 
50. The case presents itself of an ellipse or pyperbole described under the 


action of the two forees, viz. the equation = x will be satisfied 


by r—a=(0, if r—a@ be a double factor of R, or by s—f=0, if s—B bea 
double factor of 8, a case which is also considered in the * Mécanique Ana- 
lytique ;’ and see in regard to the analytical theory, t. ii. 3rd ed. Note III. by 
M. Serret, and “‘Thése,” Liouv. 1848. It is remarked by M. Bonnet, Note IV. 
and Liouv. t. ix. p. 113, 1844, that the result is a mere corollary of a general 
theorem, which is in effect as follows, viz. if a particle under the separate 
actions of the forces F, F’, . . . starting in each case from the same point in 
the same direction but with the initial velocities v, v’, &c. respectively, 
describe the same curve, then such curve will also be described under the 
conjoint action of all the forces, provided the body start from the same point 
in the same direction, with the initial velocity V= /v?+07+.. 

51. Lagrange’s second memoir (same volume of the Turin Memoirs) 
contains an exceedingly interesting discussion as to the laws of force for 
which the problem can be solved. Writing U, V, u,v in the place of Lagrange’s 
P, 2 p,q, the equations of motion are 

Ox (—a)U (w7—a)V 
dt “ui; rr v 


ob Ba 


Gav 42-0 20, 


Tet 

where 

us o/ (v—a)’-+(y—b)’ + (e—c)’, 

vez (x—a2)'+(y—B)'+(2—7)', 
and putting also f (= »/ (a—a)*+(b— £3)’ + (c—+)*) the distance of the centres, 
and then ?7=f7z, v=/f"y, U eX, oY (x,y are of course not to be con 
founded with the coordinates originally so represented), Lagrange obtains 
the equations 

@? —1)Y 
}oat+Xet ery +/(Xde+Ydy)=0, 


i —1 
By ry CHD +/(Xde+Ydy)=0, 
which he represents by 
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and he then inquires as to the cqnditions of integrability of these equations, 
for which purpose he assumes that the equations multiplied by mdv-+-ndy 
and pdx + »dy respectively and added, give an integrable equation. 
52. A case satisfying the required conditions is found to be 
B Y 

XK=2a+4+——=, Ye 2a+—.., 
“ade yvy 
or, what is the same thing, 


Us2an+ V=2av4%- ; 
u v" 


; . 
that is, besides the forces ar, w, which vary as (dist.)~3, there are the forces 


2au, 2av, varying directly as the distance, and of the. same amount at equal 
distances; or, what is the same thing, there is, besides the forces varying as 
(dist.)~?, a force varying directly as the distance, tending to a third centre 
midway between the other two, a case which is specially considered in the 
memoir; it is found that the functions in r, s under the radicals (instead of 
rising only to the order 4) rise in this case to the order 6. 

53. Among other cases are found the following, vis. :— 


1°, Umenp aie au 


mat Ret ae 
2°,” Uerau thet, 7 
Veud+5, v’, 


where B=e, or else ae=Pd==22fBe. 

In regard to the subject of this second memoir of Lagrange, see post, Mis- 
cellaneous Problems, Liouville’s Memoirs, Nos. 100 to 105. 

54. In the ‘Mécanique Analytique’ (1st ed. 1788, and 2nd ed. t. ii. 1813), 
Lagrange in effect reproduces his solution for the above-mentioned law of 


force (say U= St 2yu, vast 2yv)*. There are even in tho third edition 


a few trifling errors of work to be corrected. The remarks above referred to, 
ns made by Lagrange in his first memoir, are also reproduced (seo ante, 
Nos, 49 and 50). 
‘ 55. Legendre, “Exercices de CalculIntégral,” t. ii.(1817), and “Théorie des 
Fonctions Elliptiques,” t. i. (1825), uses p? and q’ in the place of Euler’s p, q ; 
the forces are assumed to vary as (dist.)—?, and in consequence of the change 
Euler’s cubic radicals are replaced by quartic radicals involving only even 
powers of p and q respectively ; that is, the radicals are in a form adapted for 
the transformation to elliptic integrals; in certain cases, however, it becomes 
necessary to attribute to Legendre’s variables p and q imaginary values. 
The various cases of the motion are elaborately discussed by means of the 
elliptic integrals; in particular Legendre ‘notices certain cases in which the 
* In the ‘Mécanique Analytique,’ Lagrange’s letters are r, q for the distances r+q =a, 


r—q=: tho change in the present Report was occasioned by the retention of p, ¢ or 
Eulers variables. | 
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motion is oscillatory, and which, as he remarks, seem to 
instance of the description by a free particle of only a fini 
curve which is analytically the orbit of the particle ; there is, however; 
surprising in this kind of motion, although ite existence might easily not have 
been anticipated. | 

56. § 26 of Jacobi’s memoir “ Theoria Novi Multiplicatoris &c.” (1845) is 
entitled ‘Motus puncti versus duo centra secundum legem Neutonianum 
attracti.”” The equations for the motion in space are by a general theorem 
given in the memoir “ De Motu puncti singularis” (1842), reduced to the case 
of motion in a plane: vis. if x, y are the coordinates, the centre point of the 
axis being the origin, and y being at nght angles to the axis, and if the distance 


of the centres is 2a; then the only difference is that to the expression for oY 


3 
there is added a term * which arises from the rotation about the axis. Two 


integrals are obtained, one the integral of Vis Viva, and the other of them an 
integral similar to one of those of Euler’s or Lagrange’s. And then 2’, y’ 
being the differential coefficients of x, y with regard to the time, the remain- 
ing equation may be taken to be y'dv—a'dy=0, where 2’, y’ are to be 
expressed as functions of 2, y by means of the two given integrals. This 
being so, the principle of the Ultimate Multiplier * furnishes a multiplier of 
this differential equation, and the integral is found to be 
y'dx—a'dy 

ay (e*—y)4+(e—e ty ay” 
the quantity under the integral sign being a complete differential. To verify 
a posteriori that this is so, Jacobi introduces the auxiliary quantities ’, \’’ 
defined as the roots of the equation \*+-A(2’+ y?—a*)—a’y?=0, which in 
fact, if as before u, v are the distances from the centres, leads to 


utu=2V aN’, u—ve2V a—d", 


so that X’, A” are functions of u+v, u—v respectively; and the formule, 
as ultimately expressed in terms of )’, X”, are substantially of the same form 
with those of Euler and Lagrange. 

57. The investigations contained in Liouville’s three memoirs “ Sur quel- 
ques cas particuliers &c.”’ (1846), find their chief application in the problem 
of two centres, and by leading in the most direct and natural manner to the 
general law of force for which the integration is possible, they not only give 
some important extension of the problem, but they in fact exhibit the pro- 
blem itself and the preceding solutions of it in their true light. But as they 
do not relate to this problem exclusively, it will be convenient to consider 
them separately under the head Miscellaneous Problems. 

58. In Serret’s ‘ These sur le Mouvement &c.’ (1848), the problem is very 
elegantly worked out according to the principles of Liouville’s memoirs as 
follows: viz. assuming that the expression of the distance between two con- 
secutive positions of the body is 

ds =d(mdp?+ndy*)+r"dy’, 
where m, n are functions of 4, » respectively, and if the forces oan be repre- 
sented by means of a force-function U, then the motion can be determined, 


e i in Jacobi’s memoir “ Theoria Novi Multipli i ” tt. xxvii 
Bere ror rt a Ci 
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provided only a, rU, 2 x ~ are of the forms © ; 
=$u—by, 


DAU = yYp— FH 
- =op—IIy, 


where the functional symbole ¢, ®, &c. denote any y arbitrary funotions what- 
ever. 
59. It is then assumed that p, » are the parameters of the confocal ellipses 
pnd hyperbolas situate in the moveable planc through the axis, viz. that wo 
Bye | | 
x Q 


y" —] 
eee” 
w y? 

TRapoh 


(the origin is midway between the two centres, 2b being their distance ; ; 
du, 4v are in fact equal to the sum and difference u-+v, u—v of the two 
centres respectively) ; and that the position of the moveable plane is deter- 
mined by means of y, the inclination to a fixed plane through the axis, or 
say, as before, its azimuth. In fact, with these values of the coordinates, the 
expression of ds’ is 


pan dt, det), (BOs), 5 
ds =(p y apt pep) ty ’ 


which is of the required form. And moreover if the forces to the two centres 
vary as (dist.)~?, and there is besides a force to the middle point varying as 
the distance, then . 
Ux 42 4 KQt+y—d), 
Fan yop 

whence (observing that A= p?—v?) AU is of the required form. The equa- 
tions obtained by substituting for U the above value give the ordinary 
solution of the problem. 

60. Liouville’s note to the last-mentioned memoir (1848) contains’ the 
' demonstration of a theorem obtained by a different process in his second 
memoir, but which is in the present note, starting from Serret’s formule, 
demonstrated by the more simple method of the first memoir, viz., it 18 
shown that the motion can be obtained if the two centres, instead of 
being fixed, revolve about the point midway between them in a circle in such 
manner that the diameter through the two centres always passes through the 
projection of the body on the plane of the circle. It will be observed that 
the circular motion of the two centres is neither a uniform nor a given 
motion, but that they are, as it were, carried along with the moving body. 

61. In Desboves’s memoir “Sur le Mouvement d’un point matériel &c.” 
(1848), the author developes the solution of the foregoing problem of moving 
centres, chiefly by the aid of the method employed in Liouville’s second 
TImemoir. And he shows also that the methods of Euler and Lagrange for 
the case of two fixed centres apply with modification to the more complicated 
problem of the moving centres. 

62. The problem of two centres is considered in Bertrand’s “ Mémoire 
sur Jes cquations différentielles &c.” (1852), by means of Jacobi’s form of the 
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equations of motion, viz., the problem is reduced to a plane one by means of 
the addition of a force & “ (ant2, No. 56). 


63. Cayley’s ‘“ Note on Lagrange’s Solution &c.” (1857) is merely a repro- 
duction of the investigation in the ‘ Mécanique Analytique ;’ the object was 
partly to correct some slight errors of work, and partly to show what were 
the combinations of the differential equations, which give at once the integrals 
of the problem. - 

64. In § II. of Bertrand’s ‘“‘ Mémoire sur quelques unes des formes &c.”, 
(1857), the following question is considered, viz., assuming that the dynamical 


equations 

@e dU dy dU 

Wide’ de dy’ 
have an integral of the form 

a= Px? + Qe'y' + Ry? +8y'4+Ts’ +K 

(where a is the arbitrary constant, and P,Q...K are functions of # and 
y), it is required to find the form of the force-function U. It is found that 
U must satisfy a certain partial differential equation of the second order, the 
general solution of which is not known; but taking U to be a function of 
the distance from any fixed point (or rather the sum of any number of such 
functions), it is shown that the only case in which the differential equations 
for the motion of a point attracted to a fixed centre of forces have an inte- 
gral of the form in question is the above-mentioned one of two centres, each 
attracting according to the inverse square of the distance, and a third centro 
midway between them, attracting as the distance. 


The Spherical Pendulum, Article Nos. 65 to 73, 


65. The problem is obviously the same as that of a heavy particle on the 
surface of a sphere. 

I have not ascertained whether the problem was considered by Euler. 
Lagrange refers to a solution by Clairaut, Mém. de l’Acad. 1735. 

The question was considered by Lagrange, Méc. Anal. 1st edit. p. 283. 
The angles which determine the position are y the inclination of the string 
to the horizon, ¢ the inclination of the vertical plane through the string to a 
fixed vertical plane, or say the azimuth. And then forming the equations of 
motion, twa integrals are at once obtained; these are tho integrals of Vis 
Viva, end an integral of areas. And these give equations of the form 
dt=funct. (yp) dy, dp=funct. ())dy ; so that ¢, g are each of them given by a 
quadrature in terms of y, which is the point to which the solution is carried. 
It is noticed that » may have a constant value, which is the case of the 
conical pendulum. 

66. In the second edition, t. xi. p. 197 (1815), the solution is reproduced ; 
only, what is obviously more convenient, the angles are taken to be 
, y, the inclination to the vertical, 


g, the azimuth. . 


It is remarked that y will always lie between a greatest value a and a least 
value 3, and the integrals are transformed by introducing therein instead of 
y the angle o, which is such that | 


cos Y= Cos @ sin’ + cos 3 c08"a, 
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by which substitution they assume a more elegant form, involving only the 
radical 


V1+7? (cos B—cos a) cos 2e, 
where & is a constant depending on cos a, cos 8; and the integration is effected 
approximately in the case where cos 3—cos @ is small. 

M. Bravais has noticed, however, that by reason of some errors in tho 
working out, Lagrange has arrived at an incorrect value for the angle 4, 
which is the apsidal angle, or difference of the azimuths for the inclinations 
a and 3: see the 3rd edition (1855), Note VII., where M. Bravais resumes the 


calculation, and he arrives at the value b=5(1+ 928), a and 3 being small. 


Lagrange considers also the case where the motion takes place in a resist- 
ing medium, the resistance varying as velocity squared. 

67. A similar solution to Lagrange’s, not carried quite so far, is given in 
Poisson’s ‘ Mécanique,’ t. i. pp. 385 et seq. (2nd ed. 1833). ; 

A short paper by Puiseux, “ Note sur le Mouvement d’un point matériel 


sur une sphére ” (1842), shows merely that the angle is > 5 


68. The ulterior development of the solution consists in the effectuation of 
the integrations by the elliptic and Jacobian functions. It is proper to re- 
mark that the dynamical problem the solution whereof by such functions 
was first fairly worked out, is the more difficult one of the rotation of a 
solid body, as solved by Jacobi (1839), in completion of Rueb’s solution (1834), 
post, Nos. 186 and 197. 

69. In relation to the present problem we have Gudermann’s memoir “ De 
pendulis spheericis dc.” (1849), who, however, does not arrive at the actual 
expressions of the coordinates in terms of the time; and the perusal of the 
memoir is rendered difficult by the author’s peculiar notations for the elliptic 
functions*, 

70. It would appear that a solution involving the Jacobian functions was 
obtained by Durége, in a memoir completed in 1849, but which is still un- 
published ; see § XX. of his ‘Theorie der elliptischon Functionen’ (1861), 
where the memoir is in part reproduced. It is referred to by Richelot in 
the Note presently mentioned. 

71. We have next Tissot’s ‘ These de Mécanique,’ 1852, where the ex- 
pressions for the variables in terms of the time are completely obtained by 
means of the Jacobian functions H, O, and which appears to be the earlicst 
published one containing a complete solution and discussion of the problem. 

72. Richelot, in the Note ‘“‘ Bemerkungen zur Theorie des Raumpendels ” 
(1853), gives also, but without demonstration, the final expressions for the 
coordinates in terms of the time. 

Donkin’s memoir “On a Class of Differential Equations &c.” (1855) con- 
tains (No. 59) an application to the case of the spherical pendulum. 

' %3. The first part of the memoir by Dumas, “ Ueber die Bewegung des 
Raumpendels,” &c. (1855), comprises a very clegant solution of the problem of 
the spherical pendulum based upon Jacobi’s theorem of the Principal Func- 
tion (1837), and which is completely developed by the elliptic and Jacobian 
functions. The latter part of the memoir relates to the effect of the rotation 
of the Earth ; and we thus arrive at the next division of the general subject. 


* The mere use of sn., cn., dn. as an abbreviation of the somewhat cumbrous ainam., 
cosam., Aam., of the ‘ Fundamenta Nova’ is decidedly convenient. 
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Motion as affected by the Rotation of the Earth, and Relative Motion in general. 
Article Nos. 74 to 85. 


74. Laplace (Méc. Céleste, Book X. c. 5) investigates the equations for the 
motion of a terrestrial body, taking account of the rotation of the Earth (and 
also of the resistance of the air), and he applies them to the determination 
of the deviations of falling bodies, &. He does not, however, apply them to 
the case of the pendulum. ; 

75. We have also the memoir of Gauss, ‘‘ Fundamental-gleichungen, &c.” 
(1804): tho equations ultimately obtained are similar to those of Poisson. I 
have not had the opportnnity of consulting this memoir. 

76. Poiason, in the “Mémoire sur le mouvement des Projectiles &c.” (1838), 
also obtains the general equations of motion, viz. (omitting terms involving 
n'), these may be taken to be ce 


. Bw dy . dz 
ad'y 


ada. 
qe= = Y+2nq;sin§, 
d* ada 
sag +Z+2n7- 008 


(see p. 20), where the axes of a, y,z are fixed on the Earth and moveable with 
it: viz., z is in the direction of gravity; x,y in the directions perpendicular 
to gravity, vis., y in the plane of the meridian northwards, w westwards; g 
ia the actual force of gravity as affected by the resolved part of the centrifugal 
force; 8 is the latitude. There are some niceties of definition which aro. 
carefully given by Poisson, but which need not be noticed here. 

77. Poisson applies his formule incidentally to the motion of a pendulum, 
which he considers as vibrating in a plane; and after showing that the time 
of oscillation is not sensibly affected, he remarks that upon calculating the 
force perpendicular to the plane of oscillation, arising from the rotation of the 
Earth, it is found to be too small sensibly to displace the plane of oscillation 
or to have any appreciable influence on the motion—a conclusion which, as is 
well known, is erroneous. Hoe considers also the motion of falling bodies, but 
the memoir relates principally to the theory of projectiles. 

78. That the motion of the spherical pendulum is sensibly affected by the 
rotation of the Earth is the well-known discovery of Foucault ; it appears by 
his paper, ‘‘ Démonstration Physique &c.,” Comptes Rendus, t. xxxii. 1851, 
that he was led to it by considering the case of a pendulum oscillating at the 
pole ; the plane of oscillation, if actually fixed in space, will by the rotation 
of the Farth appear to rotate withthe same velocity in the contrary direction ; 
and he remarks that although the case of a different latitude is more compli- 
cated, yet the result of an apparent rotation of the plane of oscillation, dimi- 
nishing to zero at the equator, may be obtained either from analytical or from 
mechanical and geometrical considerations. Some other Notes by Foucault 
on the subject are given, ‘Comptes Rendus,’ t. xxxv. (1853). 

79. An analytical demonstration of the theorem was given by Binet, 
* Comptes Rendus,’ t. xxxii. (1851), and by Bachr (1853). Various short 
papers on the subject will be found in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ and 
elsewhere. 

80. In regard to the above-mentioned problem of falling bodies, we have a 
Note by W. 8., Camb. and Dub. M. Journ. t. iii. (1848), containing some errors 
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which are‘ rectified in a subsequent paper, “ Remarks on the Deviation of 
Falling Bodies,” &c. t. iv. (1849), by Dr. Hart and Professor W. Thomson. 
__ 81. The theory of relative motion is considered in a very general manner 
in M. Quet’s memoir, “ Des Mouvements relatifs en général &c.’’ (1853). Sup- 
pose that x, y, z are the coordinates of a particle in relation to a set of move- 
able axes; let ', 7’, 2’ be the coordinates of the moveable origin in reference 
PE Dy AL 
We’ WE’ we * as if they 
were coordinates, let these, when resolved along the moveable axes, give 
a’, v’, w': suppose, moreover, that p,q, r denote the angular velocities of the 
system of the moveable axes (or axes of x, y,z) round the axes of x, y, and z 
respectively; u’, v’, w', »P> qg, r are considered as given functions of the time, 
and then, if 


to a fixed set of axes, and treating the accelerations 


a dz oy dq __ dr _ _ _ 

: “= ee fh) +f Ys, +9 (PY gx)—r (re—pr)+u’, 
vy dx dz or _ | 

de t 2(r dt ae at a)t dt “a (gz —ry)—p (py—qu) +0’, 

w= or on) tue aS +p (re: pz)—9 (qz—ry )+w’, 


it is shown that the equations of motion are to be obtained from the equation 
rm [(u—X) da+ (v—Y)dy+(w—Z)ézJ=0, _ 

where 2x, éy, ?z are the virtual velocities of the particle m in the directions of 

the moveable axes. This equation is in fact obtained as a transformation of 

the equation 


am | (Te x) ae+(33 Te 3 int (Fe —2) x |= =0, 


which belongs to a set of fixed axes of &, n, Z. 

82. The equations for the motion of a free particle are of course unk, 
v=Y,w=Z. In the case where the moveable axes are fixed on the Earth, 
and moveable with it (the diurnal motion being alone attended to), these lead 
to equations for the motion of a particle in reference to the Earth, similar to 
those obtained by Gauss and Poisson. The formule are applied to the case 
of the spherical pendulum, which is developed with some care; and Foucault’s 
theorem of the rotation of the plane of oscillation very readily presents itself. 
The general formule are applied to the relative motion of a solid body, and 
in particular to the question of the gyroscope; the memoir contains other in- 
teresting results. 

83. The principal memoirs on the motion of the spherical pendulum, as 
affected by the rotation of the Earth, are those of Hansen, “ Theorie der Pen- 
delbewegung &c.” (1853), which contains an elaborate investigation of all the 
physical circumstances (resistance of the air, torsion of the string, &c.) which can 
affect the actual motion, and the before-mentioned memoir by Dumas, ‘¢ Ueber 
der Bewegung des Raumpendels &c.” (1855). The investigation is conducted 
by means of the variation of the constants; the integrals for the undisturbed 
problem were, as already noticed, obtained by means of Jacobi’s Principal 
Function, that is, in a form which leads at once to the expressions for the 
variation of the constants; and the investigation appears to be carried out 
in a most elaborate and complete manner. 

84, In concluding this part of the subject I refer to Mr. Worms’s work, 
‘The Rotation of the Earth’ (1862), where the last-mentioned questions 
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(falling bodies, the pendulum, and the gyroscope) are, in reference to the 
proofs they afford of the rotation of the Earth, considered as well in an experi- 
mental as in a mathematical point of view. The second part of the volume 
contains the theory (after Laplace and Gauss) of fulling bodies, that of the 
pendulum (after Hansen), and that of the gyroscope (after Yvon Villarceau) ; 
and the whole appears to be a complete and satisfactory résumé of the experi- 
mental and mathematical theories to which it relates. 

85. We have also Cohen “ On the Differential Coefficients and Determinants 
of Lines &c.” (1862), where the equations for relative motion are obtained in 
a very elegant manner. The fundamental notion of the memoir may be con- 
sidered to be the dealing’ directly with lines, velocities, &c., which are variable 
in direction as well as in magnitude, instead of referring them, as in the ordi- 
nary analytical method, to axes fixed in space. The memoir is a highly in- 
teresting and valuable one, and the results are brought out with great facility ; 
but I cannot but think that the great care required to apply the method cor- 
rectly is an objection to it, if used otherwise than by way of interpretation of 
previously obtained results, and that the ordinary method is preferable. 

I may remark that the theory of relative motion connects itself with the 
lunar and planetary theories as regards the reference of the plane of the orbit 
to the variable ecliptic, and as regards tho variations of the position of the 
orbit ; but this is a subject which I have abstained from entering upon. 


Miscellaneous Problems. Article Nos. 86 to 111 (several subheadings), 


_ Motion of a single particle. 


86. Jacobi,-in the memoir “De Motu puncti singularis” (1842), notices 
(§ 5) the case of a body acted on by a central force which is any homogeneous 
function of the degree —2 of the coordinates ; or representing these by r cos ¢, 


r sin ¢, then the force is =o) where ® is any function of the angle ¢. In 
fact, after integrating by a process different from the ordinary one the case of 4 
central force 5 he remarks that the method in fact applies to the more 


general law of force just mentioned. 

87. Jacobi, in the memoir “ Theoria Novi Multiplicatoris &€.” (1845), con- 
siders (§ 25) the case of a body acted on by a central force P a function of the 
distance, and besides by forces X and Y, which are homogeneous functions of 
the degree —3 of the coordinates (x, y); viz. the equations of motion are in 


this case ' 
dx Px 
ae =——-+ Xx, 
dy __‘Py 
eae th 
and there is an integral 


y'—n'y)'— [e¥ —yX) dl = const, 

4(xy'—x'y) ~ fa («Y yX)d= const 
(the function under the integral sign is obviously a function of the degree 0 
in (2, y), that is, it is a function of Z . IfX, Y are the derived functions of 


a force-fanction U of the degree —2 in (x,y), then there is, besides, the in- 
tegral of Vis Viva, and thence a third integral is obtained by means of the 
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theorem of the Ultimate Multiplier. It may be noticed that in the last-men- 
tioned case the force-function is of the form 3 so that if we represent also 
the central force by means of a force-function R (=function of r), then the 
entire force-function is R+ = The case is a very interesting one; it in- 
cludes that considered § iv. of Bertrand’s “ Mémoire sur les équations différen- 


tielles de la Mécanique” (1852), where the force-function is of the form = 5 


Motion of three mutually attracting bodies in a right line. 

88. The problem is considered by Euler i in the memoir “De Motu rectilineo 
&c.” (1765), the forces being as the inverse square of the distance; and a 
solution is obtained for an interesting particular case. Let A, B, C be the 
masses, and suppose that at the commencement of the motion the distances 
CB, BA are in the ratio a: 1, and that the velocities (assumed to be in the 
same sense) are proportional to the distances from a fixed point. Then, if a 
be the real root (there is only one) of the equation of the fifth order 


C.(1+8a+3a’) Aa’ (a*+3a+3)+B(a+1*)(a’?—1), 

the distances CB, BA will always continue in the ratio a:1. It may be 
added that the distances CB, BA each of them vary as r?—a’, where a is a 
constant, and r is, according to the initial circumstances, a function of ¢ de- 
fined by one or the other of the two equations 
r+ Va 

a ——? 
—]) * 

- 


toan'e Vr — a? —n'a? log 


texn®s ¥ a? —r?-+-nia*sin 


89. The bodies are considered as restricted to move in a given line; but it 
is clear that if the bodies, considered as free points in space, are initially i in a 
line, and the initial velocities are also in this Ty lino, then the bodies will always 
continue in this line, which will be a fixed line in space. But if the distances 
and velocities are as above, except only that the velocities, instead of being 
along the line, are parallel to each other in any direction whatever, then the 
bodies will always continue in a line, which is in this case a moveable line 
in space (see post, No, 93). 

90. Euler resumes the problem in the momoir of 1776 in the ‘ Nova Acta 
Petrop.’ The distances AB, BC being p and ce then 


d’p _ = a C 


dt  (p+9)” 

dq A . _ BHC. 

dep @t+qr gf’ 
and in particular he considers the before-mentioned case of a solution of the 
form p=ng; and also the particular problem where one of the masses 
vanishes, C=0; in this case, introducing (instead of p,q) the new variables 


u, 8, where q=up, dq=sdp (a transformation suggested by the homogeneity 
of the equations), and making, moreover, the particular supposition that the 


integral of the first equation is (3 , i) = 2 — 5) (viz. making the constant 
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of integration to vanish), he obtains between s and u the equation of the first 
order | 


ds A B 
2(A+B) du (s—u)=(A+B) tA aye 
which, however, he is not able to integrate. 

91. Jacobi has given in the memoir “‘ Theoria Novi Multiplicatoris ” (1845) 
(§ 28, entitled “De Problemate trium corporum in eadem recta motorum. Sub- 
stitutio Euleriana. Theoremata de viribus homogeneis’’) a very symmetrical 
and elegant investigation of the same problem. ‘The centre of gravity being 
assumed to be at rest, the coordinates 7, 2,, x, of the three bodies are in the first 
instance expressed as linear functions of the two variables u, v (being, as Jacobi 
remarks, the transformation employed in his memoir “Sur l’élimination des 
Neeuds” (1843), post, No. 114), Cand come out respectively equal to 
homogeneous functions of the degree —2 of these variables u and v, and the 
integral of Vise Viva exists. The subsequent transformation consists in the 
introduction of the variables 7, ¢, 8, n, Where u=r cos ¢, v=rsin ¢, s= rf , 
n= VP +, this gives a system of equations independent of r; viz., : 


dg: da: dn==n: 99°-+n'—O: —dan+9', 
where & is a given function of g, and ©’ is the derived function. If these 
equations were integrated, the equation of Vis Viva gives at once r= 


5 (O48 +9)); and finally the time ¢ would be given by a quadrature 
Tho system ef threo equations has the multiplier Me hence 
if one integral were known the other would be at once furnished by the 
general theory. There is a simplification in the form of the solution if h (the 
constant of Vis Viva) =0. It is remarked that the method is equally appli- 
cable when the force varies as any power of the distance ; and moreover that 
when the force varies as (dist.)~*, then the solution depends upon one qua- 
drature only. 

92. The concluding part of the section relates to the very general problem 
of a system of » particles acted on by any forces homogeneous functions of 
the coordinates (this includes the case of n particles mutually attracting each 
other according to a power of the distance), and this more general investiga- 
tion illustrates the method employed in regard to the three bodies in a line. 
It may be remarked that in the general theorem for the » particles “ sint 
vires &0.,” the constant of Vis Viva is supposed to vanish. 


Partioular cases of the motion of three bodies. | 

93. In the case of three bodies attracting each other according to the in- 
verse square of the distance, the bodies may move in such manner as to be 
constantly in a line (a moveable line in space); this appears by the memoir, 
Euler, “Considérations générales, &c.” (1764), in which memoir, however 
(which it will be observed precedes the memoir “De Motu rectilineo &c,” 
(1785), referred to No. 88), Euler assumes that the mass of one of the bodies 
is so small as not to affect the relative motion of the other two. Calling 
the bodies the Sun, Earth, and Moon, and taking the masses to be 1, m, 0, 
then a result obtained is, that in order that the Moon may be perpetually 
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in conjunction, its distance must be to that of the Sun as a@:1, where 
m (1—a)'=3a°—3a‘'+a', or a= o/ tm nearly. It appears, however (ante, 


No. 88), that the foregoing restriction as to the masses is unnecessary, and, as 
will be mentioned, the problem has since been treated without such restriction. 
Euler investigates the motion in the case where the initial circumstances are 
nearly but not exactly as originally supposed; this assumes, however, that 
the motion is stable—+.e. that the bodies will continue to move nearly, but 
not exactly as originally supposed, which is at variance with the conclusions 
of Liouville’s memoir, post, No. 95. I have not examined the cause of this 
discrepancy. 

94. In the ‘Mécanique Céleste’ (1799), Book x. c. 6, Laplace considers 
two cases where the motion can be exactly determined. ; 

1°, Force varies as any function of the distance. It is shown that the 
motion may be such that the bodies form always an equilateral triangle of 
variable magnitude—the motion of each body about the centre of gravity 
being the same as if that point were a centre of force attracting the body 
according to a similar law. ; 

2°. Force &(dist.)". The motion may be such that the three bodies are 
always in a right line (moveable in space), the relative distances being in 
fixed ratios to each other. In particular, if force qq (dist.)~*, then 
m, m', m' being the masses, the quantity z which determines the ratio of th 
distances mm’, m'm is given by - : 


Ommz?[(1+2)*—1]—m' (142)? (1—2)—m" [(1+2)?—2*]=0, 


which is, in fact, the formula in Euler’s memoir “ De Motu rectilineo &c.”’ 

95. Liouville’s memoir “Sur un cas particulier &.” (1842) has for its 
object to show that if the initial circumstances are not precisely as supposed 
in the second of the two cases considered by Laplace, or, what is the same 
thing, in Euler’s memoir “ Considérations générales &c.,”’ then the motion is 
unstable ; the instability manifests itself in the usual manner, viz. the expres- 
sions for the deviations from the normal positions are found to contain real 
exponentials which increase indefinitely with the time. 

96. It may be proper to refer here to Jacobi’s theorem, ‘ Comptes Rendus,’ 
t. ili. p. 61 (1836), quoted in the foot-note p. 15 of my Report of 1857, 
which relates to the motion of a point without mass revolving round the Sun, 
and disturbed by a planet moving in a circular orbit, and properly belongs (as 
I have there remarked) to the problem of two centres, one of them moveable 
and the other revolving round it in a circle with uniform velocity. The 
theorem (given without demonstration by Jacobi) is proved by Liouville in 
his last-mentioned memoir, and he remarks that the theorem follows very 
simply as a corollary of the theorem by Coriolis, ‘‘On the Principle of Vis Viva 
in Relative Motions,” Journ. de l’Ecole Polyt. t. xiii. p. 263 (1832). There 
is, however, no difficulty in proving the theorem; another proof is given, 
Cayley, ‘‘ Note on a Theorem of Jacobi’s &c.” (1862). 


Motion in a resisting medium. 


$7. I do not consider the various integrable cases of the motion of a par- 
ticle in a resisting medium, the resistance varying with the velocity according 
to some assumed law, the particle being either not acted on by any force, or 
acted upon by gravity only. Some interesting cases are considered in Jacobi’s 
memoir “ De Motu puncti singularis”’ (1842), §§ 6 and 7 (see post, No. 108). 
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98. In the case of a central force varying as (dist.)—%, the effect of a resist- 
ing medium (R c¢ v*) is considered in reference to the lunar theory, in the 
‘Mécanique Céleste,’ Book VII. c. 6. Formule for the variations of the 
elliptic elements are given in the ‘ Mécanique Analytique,’ t. ii. (2nd edition). 
But the variations of the elliptic elements are fully worked out by means of 
elliptic and Jacobian functions in Sohncke’s valuable memoir “Motus Corporum 

. &c.”* (1833). 

99. The effect of the resistance of the air on a pendulum has been elaborately 
considered by Poisson, Bessel, Stokes, and others; as the dimensions of the 
ball are attended to, the problem is in fact a hydrodynamical one. 

The effect on the spherical pendulum is considered in Hansen’s memoir 
«‘ Theorie der Pendelbewegung &ec.” (1853). 

The effect on the motion of a projectile is considered in Poisson’s memoirs 
‘‘ Sur le Mouvement des Projectiles &c.”’ (1838). 


Liouville’s memotrs “ Sur quelques Cas particuliers ot les équations du 
mouvement d'un point matériel peuvent s’intégrer”’ (1846-49). 

100. In the first memoir (§ 1) the author considers a point moving in 6 
plane or on a given surface, where the principle of Vis Viva holds good (or say 
where there is a force-function U). The coordinates of the point, and the 
function U, may be expressed in terms of two variables «, G, and it is assumed 
that these are such that 
ds’ =)(da?+d’), 


where \ isa function of a and B. That is, we have T=3A(qa?+/3”) ; and the 
equations of motion are | 
d.ra!_ 1dr 
dt 2da 
d.8' _1dd/ a. ap 
a =3ap% +f")+ 
One integral of these is 
| A(a? + B")=2U +C ; 
, and by means of it the equations take the form 
. d.da! 1dnr dU 
“He Ida UFO tae 
d.rAB!_ 1dnr dU 
at a ag POF + ay 
These equations, it is easy to show, may be integrated if 
(20 +-C)\=fa—FB, 
and they then in fact give 


a+ B+, 


au 
a 


NaPofa—A, 
7B" = A—FB, 
. where A is an arbitrary constant. And we then have 
da_  _—s 
; Vfa—A VA—F¥Q’ | 
which gives the path, and the expression for the time is easily obtained by 
means of a quadrature. 
It is not more general, but it is frequently convenient to employ instead of 
a, B, two variables «x and », such that 
ce ds?=)(mdp? +ndy’), 
1862, ) P 
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where m is a fanction of » only and # of w only, while \ contains » and ». 
The geometrical signification of the equation ds*==\(da’ +43’), or of the last~ 
mentioned equivalent form, is that the curves 
a, or A=const., B or p==const., 

intersect at right angles. ; 

The foregoing differential equation of the path, writing fu, Fy in the place 
of fa, FB respectively, may be expressed in the form — 

Fy c0nt+ Fy sin*s= A, 

where i, 90°—7 are the inclinations of the path at the point (A, :) to the two 
orthotomic curves through this point. 

101. The before-mentioned equation 

(20 +C)A=fa—FB 
may be satisfied independently of C, or else only for a particular value of C. 
In the former case the law of force is much more restricted, but on the other’ 
hand there is no restriction as regards the initial circumstances of the motion; 
it is the more important one, and is alone attended to in the sequel of the 
memoir. In the case in question (changing the functional symbols) we must 
have 
A=ga—wp, AU=fa—FB; 

so that the functions denoted above by fa, FB now are 2fa+Cya, 2F3+CaB; 
the equation of the trajectory is 


_ a CO 
V2fa+Coa—A NV A—2F34Cap 
and for the time the formula is 
dix. 9% 44 =B ap 


V 2fa+Cga—A VA—2F3+Cap 
It is noticed also that taking B, e to denote two new arbitrary constants, 
and writing | 
@= (dav 2fa+Cpa—A+ {dpv A—2¥B+ Cup, 
the equation of the trajectory and the expression for the time assume the 
orms 
d9 dO 
aA ’ t=-2 qt? 
as is known @ priori by a theorem of Jacobi’s. 
If the forces vanish, the path is a geodesic line; and denoting by a the ratio 
of the constants A, C, we have 
da dB 


/¢a—a Va—ap° 


ds=xda¥ ga—a+dpB Va—¢p, 
which are geometrical properties relating to the geodesic line. 

102. Passing to the applications: in the first place, if a, 6 are rectangular 
coordinates of a point in plano, then writing instead of them 2, y, we have 
ds’ = dx" +-dy*, which is of the required form ; but the result obtained is the 
self-evident one, that the equations may be integrated by quadratures when 
U is of the form funct. 2—funct. y. 

But taking instead the elliptic coordinates p, » of a point in plano,—vis., as 


and moreover 
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employed by the author, these are the semiaxes of the confocal ellipse and 

hyperbola represented by the equations 

2, yy , fy 

rr a ie ae 

—very interesting results are obtained. The equations give 
Pape, By =(l—P)(P—Y), 


=1, 


and thence de 
a pd y 

ds* == (u y) ~a__ 43 BF + yb 

which is of the proper form, and the corresponding expression of U is 
v=! —Fy ; 
peo? | 
so that the force-fanction having this value (fu, Fy being arbitrary functions 
of » and » respectively), the equations of motion may be integrated by qua- 
dratures. 
103. In particular, if 
fo=gutg'pt+hi—d*p’), 
Fy=gy—g'r+k(r‘—b’»’), 


then 
—_ 9 g 24 2__ 38), 
U ate pay te +»°—b*) 
But p+», p—» are the distances of the point from the two foci, and 
p+’ —b*(=2"+4’) is the square of the distance from the centre, so that 
the expression for J is ; 


r 


and the case is that of forces to the foci varying inversely as the squares of 
the distances, and a force to the centre varying directly as the distance— 
the case considered by Lagrange in the problem of two centres. But this is 
merely one particular case of those given by the general formula. 

The cases g=0, g'=0, k=:0 (no forces), and g==0, g'==0 (a force to the 
centre) lead to some interesting results; it is noticed also that the expression 


for the force-function may be written Une Sune. (r-+9')—fanot. (r—r") , and 


that it may be thereby ascertained (without transforming to elliptic coordi- 
nates) whether a given value of the force-function is of the form considered 
in the theory. 

In § 3 the author considers the expression dx? + dy’?=)(da’* + dp’), X being 
in the first instance any function whatever of a and 3; and he shows that the 
expressions of z, y are given by the equation 

aty¥ —l=y(ae+BV —1), 
wy being any real function. If, however, it is besides assumed that X is of 
the required form=/fa—F£, then he shows that the system of elliptic coordi- 
nates is the only one for which the conditions are satisfied. §§ 4,5, 6, and 7 
relate to the motion of a point on a sphere, an ellipsoid, a surface of revolu- 
tion, and the skew helicoid respectively ; and the concluding § 8 contains only 
a brief reference to the author’s second memoir. 

104. Liouville’s second and third memoirs may be more briefly noticed. 
In the second memoir the author starts from Jacobi’s theorem of the V 

P 
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fanction, viz., assuming that there is a ferce-function U independent of the 
time, then in order to integrate the equations of motion (—l[=“- TY—%° | 


ht all that is required is to find a function © of a, y, z containing three 


arbitrary constants A, B, C (distinct from the constant attached to @ by mere 
addition) satisfying the differential equation 


d0\: , (d0\? , (d8\’ __ ; 
for then the required integrals of the equations of motion are 
A 3 


A’, B', C' being new arbitrary constants. Liouville introduces in place of 
2, y, z, the elliptic coordinates p, », », which are such that 


ee SO eee, OO gee GD 


or, what is the same thing, 
oleae a 


_AFLEN BOOB 

an wee” 
VP—eV eae eoe. 

cV co —b? , 
and he then finds that the resulting partial differential equation in p, p, » 
may be integrated provided that U is of the form 

Ua —*) fo + (p*— »*) Fut (p°—r*)eorv 
(p°— 2") (p?—v’) (u*—»*) 

,, = » w being any functional symbols whatever: vis., the expression for 


o=(% 2fp + A+ Bp? + 20p" 


i= 


(p°—b") (p?—c’) ” 
d 2Fu +A+ Bui + 2Cp" 
+f OV (eB) nF) 
tld 2av+A+Br?+2Cr* 
thn Ge 


In the case where U=0 we have a particle not acted on by any forces, and 
the path is of course a straight line. The peculiar form in which these equa- 
tions are obtained leads to very interesting results in regard to the theory of 
Abelian integrals, and to that of the geodesic lines of an ellipsoid. 

The formule require to be modified in eertain cases, such as c==b or b=0. 
The case b=:0 leads to the theory developed in the first memoir in relation to 
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the problem of two centres. The case is indicated where b=0, c=0, the 
ratio 5: ¢ remaining finite. 
The case is briefly considered of a particle moving on a given surface. 
105. The third memoir purports to relate to a system of particles, but the 
formulg are exhibited under a purely analytical point of view; so much so, 
that the coordinates of the points (3 for each point) are considered as forming 
a single system of variables z,,#,,...%, The partial differential equation is 


de\: , (dey de\" 
— —— } eof ( — h), 
dx.) *\ de +(z) =20+%) 
which is transformed by introducing therein the new variables p,, p,..- p, 
analogous to the elliptic coordinates of the second memoir. The memoir 
really belongs rather to the theory of the Abelian integrals (in regard to which 
it appears to be a very valuable one) than to dynamics. 


Memoirs by Jacobi, Bertrand, and Donkin, relating to various Special 
Problems. 


- 106. I have inserted this heading for the sake of showing at a single view 
what are the special problems incidentally considered in the under-mentioned 
memoirs which are referred to in several places in the present Report. 

107. Jacobi, “ De Motu puncti singularis ” (1842).—I call to mind that 
the memoir chiefly depends on the theorem of the Ultimate Multiplier (the 
theory in its generality being developed in the later memoir “ Theoria Novi 
Maltiplicatoris &.,” 1844-45). § 41s entitled “ The motion of a point on the 
surface of revolution,” which, the principle of the conservation of areag holding 
good, is reduced to the problem of the motion on the meridian curve, and thus 
depends upon quadratures only. § 5 is entitled ‘‘On the motion of a point 
about a fixed centre attracted according to a certain law more general than the 
Newtonian one” (anid, No.85). § 6. “On the motion of a point on a given curve 
and in a resisting medium ” (resistance=a-+ be™, or=a-+ bv’); and § 7. “On 
the Ballistic Curve,” viz., the forces are gravity and a resistance=a-} bv", 

108. In Jacobi’s memoir “ Theoria Novi Multiplicatoris &c.” (1845), § 25 
is entitled ‘‘ On the motion of a point attracted towards a fixed centre ” (see 
ant2, No. 87); § 26. “On the motion of a point attracted towards two fixed 
centres according to the Newtonian law” (anid, No. 56); § 27. “ On the rota- 
tion of a solid body about a fixed point” (post, No.193); § 28. “On the problem 
of three bodies moving in a nght line; the Eulerian substitution; theorems 
on homogeneous forces” (ant2, No. 91); and § 29, “The principle of the ultimate 
multiplier applied to a free system of material points moving in a resisting 
medium ; on the motion of a comet in a resisting medium about the sun.” 

109. And in Jacobi’s memoir ‘‘ Nova Methodus &c.” (1862), besides § 64 
and § 65, which are applications of the method to general dynamical theorems, 
we have § 66, containing a simultaneous solution of the problem of the motion 
of a point attracted to a fixed centre and of that of the rotation ofa solid body 
(post, No. 206), and § 67, relating to the motion of a point attracted to a fixed 
centre according to the Newtonian law. 

110. Bertrand’s ‘“‘ Mémoire sur les intégrales différentielles de la Mécanique” 
(1852).—6 LIT. relates to the motion of a point attracted to a fixed centre by 
a force varying as a function of the distance; § IY. to the case where the 

1 


forces arise from a force-function U = P4y d (=) (or, what is the same thing, 
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=) (ani,No. 87); §V. to the problem of two centres (ant2, No. 62), and §VI. 


to the problem of three bodies (post, No. 117). 

111. Donkin’s memoir “On a Class of Differential Equations &.” (1855). 
Part I. Nos. 27 to 30 relate to the problem of central forces (in space), No. 31 
to the rotation of a solid body, and § III. to the same subject, viz. Nos. 40 
and 41 to the general case, Nos. 42 to 44 to the particular case A=B; 
and Nos. 45 to 48 to the reduction thereto of the general case by treating 
the forces which arise from the inequality of A and B as disturbing forces. 
Part II. Nos. 59 and 60 relate to the spherical pendulum ; Nos. 72 and 73 to 
‘‘ Transformation from fixed to moving axes of coordinates,” say to Relative 
Motion ; and Nos. 84 to 96 to the problem of three bodies ( post, No. 120). 


The Problem of Three Bodies, Article Nos. 112 to 123. 
112, A system of differential equations, such as 
dey Pat 
ae Se re 
(n equations between m+1 variables), may be termed a system of the nth 
order, or more simply a system of n equations. Let (u,, u,....%,4,) be 
any functions of the original variables (,,#,,....2,,,), the system may be 
transformed into the similar system 
du, _ du, _. 


n+1 . 
> 


UF 
A a at} 
and if it happens that we have e.g. U, identically equal to zero, then the 
system becomes 


=O, (2% 2M, duns) 
du, (5 0 Ta, , 

so that we have an integral u,—c, and then in the remaining equations 

substituting this value, or treating u, as constant, the system is reduced to 

one of (m—1) equations. Or again, if it happen that we have in the trans- 

formed system m equations (m<n), say 

du, 4d, _ 

U, U, @oee U 

which are such that U,, U,...U,,,, are functions of only the m-+-1 variables 

U,,%,+..U%.,,, then the integration of the proposed system of n equations 

depends on the integration in the first instance of a system of m equations. 

It is to be observed that if the system of m equations can be integrated, 

then the completion of the integration of the original system depends on the 

integration of a system of n—m equations, and in this sense the original 

system of n cquations may be said to be broken up into two systems of m 

uations and n—m equations respectively: but non constat that the system 

m euations admits of integration ; and it is therefore more correct to say 

that, from the original system of the n equations, there has been separated off 
a system of m equations. 

13. Tho bearing of the foregoing remarks on the problem of three bodies 
will presently appear. It will be seen that whereas the problem as it stood 
before Jacobi depends on a system of seven equations, it has been shown by 
him that there may be separated off from this a system of sta equations. 
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114, Jacobi’s memoir “Sur ]’dlimination des Nouds &c.” (1843).—The 
problem of the motion of three mutually attracting bodies is in the first 
instance reduced to that of the motion of two fictitious bodies (which may be 
considered as mutually attracting bodies, attracted by a fixed centre of force)*. 
In fact, in the original problem the centre of gravity of the three bodies moves 
uniformly in a right line, and it may without any real loss of generality be 
taken to be at rest; that is, if the a-coordinates of the three bodies are =, 
E.,&,, then mé, +m Z,+m,é,=0, orZ,, &,, &, may be taken to be linear functions 
of two quantities w, and w,. And similarly for the y-coordinates and the 
z~coordinates respectively. And (7,, ¥,, Z,), (4, Y.) Z,) may be regarded as 
the coordinates of two bodies revolving about a fixed centre of force. Hence 
representing the differential coefficients in regard to the time by 2,', &., and 
treating these as new variables, the equations of motion will assume the form 

dx, dy, dz, dz, dy, dz 

ad ee as—) sp —Jecs —? oe 

a 9, a aly! A 
dz' dy! dz' dx! dy! dz, 

Stage) ae et eet oe et is =dt 

bik iat Aa ia ia Ais 

where X,, Y,, Z,, X,, Y,, Z, are forces capable of representation by means of 
aforce-function U. Thisis a system of twelve equations; but since X,, Y,, Z,, 
X,, Y,, Z, are independent of the time, we may omit the equation (=d2), and 
treat the system as one of eleven equations between the variables ~z,, y,, z,, 
Bay Yas Zar V's Y,'s Z's Vey Yun % > if this system were integrated, the deer’ 
mination of the time would then depend on a quadrature only. But for the 
system of eleven equations we have four integrals, viz., the integral of Vis Viva 
and the three integrals of areas, and the system is thus reducible to one of 
(11—4==) seven equations. This preliminary transformation in Jacobi’s 
memoir explains the remark that the problem, as it stood before him, depended 
on a system of seven equations. 

115. Jacobi remarks that in the transformed problem the three integrals 
of areas show (1) that the intersection of the planes of the orbits of the two 
bodies lie in a fixed plane, the invariable plane of the system ; (2) that the 
inclinations of the planes of the two orbits to this fixed plane, and the para- 
meters of the two orbits considered as variable ellipses, are four elements any 
two of which rigorously determine the two others. 

And then choosing for variables the inclinations of the two orbits to the 
invariable plane, the two radius vectors, the angles which they form with the 
intersection of the planes of the two orbits, and lastly the angle between this 
intersection (being as already mentioned a line in the invariable plane) with 
a fixed line in the invariable plane, he finds that the last-mentioned angle 
entirely disappears from the system of differential equations, and is determined 
after their integration by a quadrature. In this new form of the differential 
equations there is no trace of the nodes. The differential equations which 
determine tho relative motion of the three bodies are reduced to five equations 
of the first order and one of the second order. The equations in question are 
the equations I. to VI. given at the end of the memoir. It is to be remarked 
that the differential dé is not eliminated from these equations; the last of 


them is £7 (w*+p,r2)=20—2h ; and if to reduce them to a system of equa- 


® This is the effect of Jacobi’s reduction ; but the explicit statement of the theorem, 
and actual replacement of the problem of the three bodies by that of the two bodies 
attracted to a fixed centre, is due to Bertrand (post, No. 117). 
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tions of the first order we write S (ur? + ,7,")=6, and therefore o =2U—2h, 


the system may be presented in the form 
du _du,_di_di,_dr_dr, 1 dt) 


U“V,“I-L“EB-E 6 
which if we do, and then omit the equation (=dt), we have a system of six 
equations between the seven quantities «, u,, t,%,, 7, 7,,0; when this is 
integrated, the equation (=d¢) gives the time by a quadrature ; and finally, 


Jacobi’s equation VII. (do=tan u =) gives by a quadrature the angle before 


referred to as disappearing from the system of equations I. to VI. 

116. But when Jacobi says, “‘ Par suite on a fait cing intégrations. Les 
intégrales connues n’étant qu’au nombre de quatre, on pourra donc dire que 
l’on a fait une intégration de plus dans le systéme du monde. Je dis dans 
le systéme du monde puisque la méme méthode s’appliqué & un nombre 
quelconque de corps,” the language used is not, I think, quite accurate. It, 
in fact, appears from the memoir that it is only on the assumption of the 
integration of the system of six equations that, besides the integral of Vis Vivd 
and the integrals of areas, the remaining two integrals are known ; in fact, 
after, but not before the system of the order six has been integrated, the time ¢ 
and the angle © are each of them given by a quadrature. 

117. Bertrand’s ‘‘ Mémoire sur l’intégration des équations différentielles de 
* Ja Mécanique ” (1852).—I have spoken of this memoir in No. 56 of my former 

Report. The course of investigation is the inquiry as to the integrals, which, 
combined according to Poisson’s theorem with the integral of Vis Viva or any 
other given integral, give rise to an illusory result. But as regards the appli- 
cation made to the problem of three bodies, it will be more convenient to state 
from a different point of view the conclusions arrived at: and I may mention 
that when the author says “‘Je parviens . . A reduire la question 4 l’intégration 
de six équations tout du premier ordre, c’est-A-dire que j’effectue une intégra- 
tion de plus que ne l’avait fait Jacobi,” he ‘seems to have overlooked that 
Jacobi’s system of five equations of the first order and one of the second order 
really is, as above noticed, a system of the six equations with another equation 
which then gives the time by a quadrature, and that, at least as appears to 
me, he has not advanced the solution beyond the point to which it had been 
carried by Jacobi*. 

118. Presenting Bertrand’s results in the slightly different notation in 
which they are reproduced in Bour’s memoir ( post, No. 122), then if (x, y, z), 
(#,, ¥,, Z,) are the coordinates of the two bodies (the problem actually con- 
sidered being, as by Jacobi, that of the motion of two bodies about a fixed 
centre of force), and representing the functions 2°+y?+2’, #,°+y9,?+z,’, 

m (x? +y"%+z2"), m," (2,” +y,"*+2,"), m Cr +yy' +22'), m, (2,2, +yy, +2,z,'), 
m(x,2' + yy +2,2'), mae, +yy, +22,'), (2, + yy, +22,) mm(a'x,'+y'y, +2'2,) 
by u, %,, V, U,, W, W,, 7, 71, Q, 8 respectively, then the last-mentioned quanti- 
ties are connected by a single geometrical relation, 80 that any one of them, 
Bay 8, may be considered as a given function of the remaining nine. And the 

author in effect shows that the equations of motion give a system 


® These remarks were communicated by me to M. Bertrand—see my letter “Sur 
Tintégration des équations différentielles de la Mécanique,” Comptes Rendus (1863)—and, 
in the answer he kindly sent me, he agrees that they are correct. 
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du_du,_dv_dv,_dw_dw,_dr_dr,_dq_ di 
where U, U,, &c. are fanctions of the quantities u,u,, v, dc. Omitting from. 
the system the equation (=<dz), there are eight equations between nine quan- 
tities; but there are two known integrals, viz., the integral of Vis Viva and 
the integral of principal moment (or sum of the squares of the integrals of 
areas); that is to say, the system is really a system of six equations. 

119. Painvin, ‘‘ Recherche du dernier Multiplicateur &.” (1854).—The 
author investigates the ultimate multiplier for two systems of differential 
equations :— 

1°, The system of the equations I. to VI. in Jacobi’s memoir “Sur 
Vélimination des Noeuds &c.” (ant, No. 114). Writing in the equations 


dry, or =r,', and treating 7’, r,' a8 new variables, the system may be written 


which, omitting the equation (=dt), is a system of seven equations be~ 
tween eight variables; and it is for this form of the system that the value 
of M is determined, the result obtained being the simple and elegant one, 
M= rT The system of seven equations has an integral which is in 
fact the equation V. of the system in Jacobi’s form, so that it is really a 

tem of six equations (ant2, No. 115). 

2°, The system secondly discussed is Bertrand’s system of nine equations — 
(ant2, No. 118). The multiplier a is obtained under four different forms, 

1 1 . . 
N= VB AC™ Yaa, ATER mn (I do not stop to explain the notation), 
the last of them being referred to as a result announced by M. Bertrand in 
his course. But it is shown by M. Bour in the memoir next referred to ( post, 
No. 122), that the multiplier for the system in question can be obtained in a 
very much more simple manner, almost without calculation. 

120. In connexion with Jacobi’s theory of the elimination of the Nodes, I 
may refer to the investigations “ Application to the Problem of three Bodies ” 
Nos. 84 to 96 of Donkin’s memoir “ On a Class of Differential Equations &o.” 
Part II. The author remarks that his differential equations No. 93 afford an 
example of the so-called elimination of the Nodes, quite different however (in 
that they are merely transformations of the original differential equations of 
the problem without any integrations) from that effected by Jacobi. 

121. It may be right to refer again in this place to the concluding part of 
§ 28 of Jacobi’s memoir “ Nova Theoria Multiplicatoris”’ (ant2, No. 92), as 
bearing on the problem of three bodies. 

122. Bour’s “ Mémoire sur le Probléme des Trois Corps” (1856).—The 
author remarks that Bertrand’s system of equations have lost the remarkable 
form and the properties which characterize the ordinary equations for the 
solution of a dynamical problem. But by selecting eight new variables, 
functions of Bertrand’s variables, the system may be brought back to the 
standard Hamiltonian form 

dy aH dpy__ a 
dt dp; dt dq,’ 
or to the form adopted by M. Bour, of a partial differential equation 
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y qHdZ dH dz 0: 
dq, dp, dp; dq, , 
and guiding himself by a theorem in relation to canonical integrals obtained 
im his memoir of 1855 (see No. 66 of my former Report), he finds by a 
somewhat intricate analysis the expressions of the eight new variables 
Py Py Py Po Tr I» Is» Ye The results ultimately obtained are of a very 
remarkable and interesting form, viz. H =funct. (p,, P4) Py Pas U9 Yar Us» Ua) 18 
equal to the value it would have for motion in a plane, plus a term admitting 
of a simple geometrical interpretation, and he thus arrives at the following 
theorem as a résumé of the whole memoir, viz., 

‘(In order to integrate in the general case the problem of three bodies, it 
is sufficient to solve the case of motion in a plane, and then to take account of 
e disturbing function equal to the product of a constant depending on the 
areas by the sum of the moments of inertia of the bodies round a certain axis, 
divided by the square of the triangle formed by the three bodies.” 

123. It may be remarked that the only given integral of the system of 
eight equations is the integral of Vis Viva, H=const., and that using this 
equation to eliminate one of the variables, and omitting the equation (==dt), 
we have, as in the solutions of Jacobi and Bertrand, a system of six equations 
between seven variables, As the equations are in the standard dynamical 
form, no investigation is needed of the multiplier M, which is given by 
Jacobi’s general theory, and consequently when any five integrals of the six 
equations are given, the remaining integral can be obtained by a quadrature. 

In the case of three bodies moving in a plane, the solution takes a very 
simple form, which is given in the concluding paragraph of the memoir. 


Transformation of Coordinates, Articles Nos. 124 to 141. 


124. It may be convenient to remark at once that two sets of rectangular 
coordinates may be related to each other properly or improperly, viz., the axes 
to which they belong (considered as drawn from the origin in the positive 
directions) may be either capable or else incapable of being brought into 
coincidence. The latter relation, although of equal generality with the former 
one, may for the most part be disregarded ; for by merely reversing the direc- 
tions of the one set of axes, the improper is converted into the proper relation. 

125. In the memoir “ Problema Algebraicum &c.” (1770) Euler proposes to 
himself the question “ Invenire novem numeros ita in quadratum disponendos 

A, B,C 

D, E, F 

G, H,I 
ut satisflat duodecem sequentibus conditionibus,” &c., viz., substituting for 
A, B,C, &. the ordinary letters 


a By 

1) B a A 
a”, B", Y's 

the twelve conditions are 

a +a°+a%x)1, apt+a's +a" B"s=0, 
& +6" +B"=1, By+B'y'+B"y'=0, 
y + +y7%=1, yaty'a' + y"a"'a0, 
a +P +7 =, aa’ +BG' +yy' =0, 
a" +B” +y"? =1, a'a” BB’ +y'y"=0, 


a+ B+ 5'%n1, ae" +B'B +y'y =), 
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And he remarks that this is in fact the problem of the transformation of coor-’ 
dinates, viz., if we have 

X=ax + By + ¥2; 

Y=ma'x +f'y +y'z, 

%, =a" a+ B"y+ y"2, 
then the first equations are such as to give identically . 


K+ V4 2a +y'? +27, 


126. Assuming the first six equations, he shows by a direct analytical 
process that 2?=(('y"—/" y’)’, or a= +(p’y"—B"y’); or taking the positive 
sign (for, as the numbers may be taken as well positively as negatively, there 
is nothing lost by doing 80) a=f'y"—" y’, which gives the system 

a = y"—B'y'» B =y a — "a, Y =a' B"—a'B , 
a’ =p"y —B y", B=y'a—ya", y' =a'B —a p’, 
a'=By—Py, P=ya—ya, y"=a p—a'ft, 


and from these he deduces the second system of six equations. The inverse 
system of equations 
X=ar+a'y+a'z, 
Y=hr+p'y+ ps, 
L=ayetyyty2 
is not explicitly referred to. 

127. He then satisfies the equations by means of trigonometrical substitu- 
tions, viz., assuming a=cosZ, then a@”-+a@'"=sin’ Z, which is satisfied by 
a'==sin { cos n, a =sin { sin y, &c., and he thus obtains for the coefficients a 
set of values involving the angles Z, 7, 8, which are the same as those men- 
tioned post, No. 130. And he shows how these formule may be obtained geo- 
metrically by three successive transformations of two coordinates only. The 
remainder of the memoir relates to the analogous problem of the transforma- 
tion of four or more coordinates. . 

128. I have analysed so much of Euler’s memoir in order to show that it 
contains nearly the whole of the ordinary theory of the transformation of 
coordinates ; the only addition required is the equation 


where the sign + gives a=('y"—"y’, &c. (ut supra), but the sign — would 
give a=—(p'y"’—Bp'y'), &e. _ 

129. The distinction of the ambiguous sign is in fact the above-mentioned 
one of the proper and improper transformations ; viz., for the sign + the two 
sets of axes can, for the sign — they cannot, be brought into coincidence: 
this very important remark was, I believe, first made by Jacobi in one of his 
early memoirs in Crelle’s Journal, but I have lost the reference. As already 
mentioned, it is allowable to attend only to the proper transformation, and 
to consider the value of the determinant as being = +1; and this is in fact 
almost always done. 

130. Euler’s formule involving the three angles are those which are ordi- 
narily made use of in the problem of rotation and the problems of physical 
astronomy generally. . 

It is convenient to take them as in the figure, viz., 0, the longitude of node, 
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¢, the inclination, r, the angular distance of X from node, and the formule 


C2 WN y 


of transformation then are 


Y 


to denote the system of equations 


=ak +BY +y2Z, 
y=aK +BY +y'Z, 
z=ma'X +B"Y+ y'Z, 
is due to M. Lamé. 

131. But previously to the foregoing investigations, viz.,in the memoir “ Du 
Mouvement de Rotation &.,” Mém. de Berlin for 1758 (pr. 1765), Euler had 
obtained incidentally a very elegant solution of the problem of the transforma- 
tion of coordinates; this is in fact identical with the next mention one, the 
letters 1, m, m5 dy pf, ¥ being used in the place of Z, 2’, Z' 

132, In the memoir “Formule generales pro tranlatione feo. ” ( 17 775), Euler 
gives the following formuls for the transformation of coordinates, viz., if the 
position of the set of axes XYZ in reference to the set «yz is determined by 
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2X; yX, zX=90°—Z, 90°—2’, 90°—2", x 
Z° YXa2, YXy, YXz=n, 7’, n'; + 
then the formule of transformation are .o! 


with the following equations connecting the six angles, vis., if 
—A*=co8 (7 —7"") cos (n"'—n) cos (n—n'), 
then 
tan {=—__,—_,, tan? =______, tan "8 rng 
; cos (y’—n")’ ‘ cos (7 —n) . cos (y—7') 

133. It is right to notice that these values of Z, 2’, 2” give the twelve 
equations a’+6°++7’=1, &c., but they do not give definitely a=f'y"—Bf"y’, 
&c., but only a=+(f'y"—"y’'); that is, in the formule in question the two 
sets of axes are not of necessity displacements the one of the other. #In the 
same memoir Euler considers two sets of rectangular axes, and assuming that 
they are displacements the one of the other (this assumption is not made as 
explicitly as it should have been), he remarks that the one set may be made 
to coincide with the other set by means of a finite rotation about a certain 
axis (which may conveniently be termed the Resultant Axis). This considera~ 
tion leads him to an equation which ought to be satisfied by the coefficients 
of transformation, but which he is not able to verify by means of the fore- 
going expressions in terms of @, 2’, 2", n, n', 7". 

134. I remark that Euler’s equation in fact is 


a—l, B »¥Y =0, 
a ) B'—1, y 
a’ ; p" ; y"— 
or, as it may be written, 
48,7 |—@'y"—B"y')—(y'a—y2")—(af'—a'B) +a+ f+ y"—1=0, 
a’, B’ , y’ 
a”, B", i 


in which form it is an immediate consequence of the equations 
a,B,y \=1, amf'y"—f"y’, be. 
2r,ps5y7 
a’, Bp’; y’ 
which are true for the proper, but not for the improper transformation. 

135. In the undated addition to the memoir, Euler states the theorem of 
the resultant axis as follows :—“<Theorema. Quomodocunque sphera circa 
centrum suum convertatur, semper assignari potest diameter cujus directio in 
situ translato conveniat cum situ originali ;” and he again endeavours to ob- 
tain a verification of the foregoing analytical theorem. 

136. The theory of the Resultant Axis was further developed by Euler in 
the memoir “ Nova Methodus Motum &o.” (1775), and by Lexell in the me- 
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moir ‘ Nonnulla theoremata generalia &.” (1775): the geometrical investi- 
gations are given more completely and in greater detail in Lexell’s memoir. 
The result is contained in the following system of formuls for the transfor- 
mation of coordinates, viz., if a, 3, y are the inclinations of the resultant 
axis to the original set, and if ¢ is the rotation about the resultant axis, or 
say the resultant rotation, then we have 


x xX rs) 
& cos*s-+-sin?acos¢ 1 —oo0ag)-+-cosysing 008006 py(1 —0089) —cosBaing 
y |coaBoosa( 1 —cosg) — cos ysing cos*8 + sin*fooap coaScosy(1 —cos¢)-+-cosasing 


# \cosycosa(] —cosy)-+ 008 3eing [00s y0093(1 —cosp) — cosasing cos?y -+ sin*ycosg 


Euler attempts, but not very successfully, to apply the formule to the 
dynamical problem of the rotation of a solid body: he does not introduce 
them into the differential equations, but only into the integral ones, and his 
results are complicated and inelegant, The further simplification effected by 
Rodrigues was in fact required. . 

137. Jacobi’s paper, “ Euleri formule &.” (1827), merely cites the last- 
mentioned result. 

138. I find it stated in Lacroix’s ‘ Differential Calculus,’ t. i. p. 533, that 
the following system for the transformation of coordinates was obtained by 
Monge (no reference is given in Lacroix), viz., the system being as above, 
@,P;y; 
a, B', Y'» 
a", B , Y's 
and the quantities a, 3’, y” being arbitrary, then putting 

1+a+f'+ y'=M, 


l—a+t+ _ "=P, 

1—a—f'+y"=Q, 
so that 

M+N4+P+Q=—4, 
we have 


28 = VNP+ VMOQ, 27’ = VPQ+ VMN, 20”—VON+ / MP, 
2a' = ¥ NP— V7 MQ, 23" = ¥ PQ— VMN, 2y = Y¥QN— 7 MP. 
These are formula very closely connected with those of Rodrigues. 

139. The theory was perfected by Rodrigues in the valuable memoir ‘‘ Des 
lois géométriques &c.” (1840). Using for greater convenience A, p, » in the 
place of his 4m, 4n, 4p, he in effect writes 

"tan dg cosa=A, 
tan 36 cos B=p, 
tan a9 cos y=y, 
and this being 20, the coefilcients of transformation are 
1+-N—pP—y,  2WAp+y) » 2ArAvr—p) ’ 
2(prA— v) » 1—A+y—r*, 2Wuy+A) ’ 
2(rA +p) » 2yp—Xr » L—rV—p’'+Pr’, 
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all divided by the common denominator 1+-A?+,7+»*. Conversely, if the 
coefficients of transformation are as usual represented by 
& 5 B 97> 
a, B, y's 
| a’, B’, y'> 
then 2°, pz”, »*, A, uw, » are respectively equal to . 
1+a—,'—y", 1—a+p'i—y", 1~a—f'+y"', 
¥-B" gag Bw, 
each of them divided by 1+a+/'+y". 

The memoir contains very elegant formule for the composition of finite 
rotations, and it will be again referred to in speaking of the kinematics of a 
solid body. 

140. Sir W. R. Hamilton’s first papers on the theory of quaternions were 
published in the years 1843 and 1844: the fundamental idea consists in the 
employment of the imaginaries 1, 7, &, which are such that 

Panfoas—1, jee —Ljxi, kien —ik=sj, ym —pmk, 
whence also 


(w-ta-tjy +he) (w'+ te +3y' +kz’) 
ae ww! —2a —yy —22 
+ (wa! + w'a + yz' —y'z) 
+j(wy' + w'y + 22’ —Z'2) 
+ kw w+ wy’ —ay) 5 
#0 that representing the right-hand side by 
W+1X+7Y +42, 
we have identically | 
W?4 X24 V2 2? = (0? +2? +? +2*) (Ww? +79 + y"? +2"), 

It is hardly necessary to remark that Sir W. R. Hamilton in his various 
publications on the subject, and in the ‘ Lectures on Quaternions,’ Dublin, 
1853, has developed the theory in detail, and has made the most interesting 
applications of it to geometrical and dynamigal questions; and although the 
first explicit application of it to the present question may have been made in 
Iny own paper next referred to, it seems clear that the whole theory was in 
its original conception intimately connected with the notion of rotation. 

141, Cayley, “On certain Results relating to Quaternions”’ (1845).—It is 
shown that Rodrigues’ transformation formula may be expressed in a very 
simple manner by means of quaternions ; viz., we have 

tat jy them (1+ iv+ jt hv) +7Y+4Z) (1+iaA+ju+hy), 
where developing the funstion on the right-hand side, and equating the coefil- 
cients of 2, j,k, we obtain the formule in question. A subsequent paper, 
Cayley, ‘On the application of Quaternions to the Theory of Rotation’’ (1848), 
relates to the composition of rotations. 


Principal Axes, and Moments of Inertia. Article Nos. 142-163. 


142, The theorem of principal axes consists herein, that at any point of a 
solid body there exists a system of axes Ox, Oy, Oz, such that 


Syzin=0, fexdm=0, faydm=0. 
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But this, the original form of the theorem, is a mere deduction from a general 
theory of the representation of the integrals 


Sf z'dm, S y'dm, Sf zdm, Sf yzdm, ff zcdm, Sf xydm 


for any axes through the given origin by means of an ellipsoid depending on 
the values of these integrals corresponding to a given set of rectangular axes 
through the same origin. 

143. If, for convenience, we write as follows, M=/fdm the mass of the 


body, and. . 
Al = fa*dm, B'=/y'dm, C= frdm, F=f yedm, G' = f'zadm, H' =/xydm, 


and moreover 
A=/(y?+2*)dm, B= sf (2? +20") dm, Caf (a?+y") dm, 


. F=—fyzdm, G=—fz2dm, H=—fxydm*, 
so that 


A=B'+(', B=('+A’', Ca A’ +B’, F=—F’, G= —G', H= —H, 
then the ellipsoid which in the first instance presents itself for this purpose, 
and which Prof. Price has termed the Ellipsoid of Principal Axes, but which 
I would rather term the “‘ Comomental Ellipsoid,” is the ellipsoid 


(A, B’, C, F, G', HX 2, Up z)'=Mi, 
where & is arbitrary, so that the absolute magnitude is not determined. But 
it is more usual, and in some respects better to consider in place thereof the 
“‘ Momental Ellipsoid”? (Cauchy, ‘Sur les Moments d’Inertie,” Exercices de 
Mathématique, t. ii. pp. 93-103, 1827), 
| (A, B, CO, F, G, HY, Y; z)=Mi, 
or as it may also be written, 

( A'+B' +0) att y’ + z*)—/( A’, B,C, F, G', HY 2, Y; z)'= Mk, 
which shows that the two ellipsoids have their axes, and also their circular 
sections coincident in direction. 

144. And there is besides this a third ellipsoid, the ‘ Ellipsoid of Gyra- 
tion,” which is the reciprocal of the momental ellipsoid in regard to the con- 
centric sphere, radius k. The last-mentioned ellipsoid is given in magnitude, 
viz., if the body is referred to its principal axes, then putting A=Ma’, B=M0, 
C=Mc’, the equation of the ellipsoid of gyration is 

e_y 2 
The axes of any one of the foregoing ellipsoids coincide in direction with the 
principal axes of the body, and the magnitudes of the axes lead very simply 
to the values of the principal moments A, B, C. 

145. The origin has so far been left arbitrary: in the dynamical applica- 
tions, this origin is in the case of a solid body rotating about a fixed point, 
the fixed point; and in the case of a free body, the centre of gravity. But 
the values of the coefficients (A, B, C, F, G, H), or (A’, B,C’, F’, G, H'), 
corresponding to any given origin whatever, are very easily expressed in 


* | have ventured to make this change instead of writing as usual F=/‘yedm, &o. ; as in 
moet cases F=G=H=0, the formule affected by the alteration arp not numerous. 
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terms of the coordinates of this origin, and the values of the corresponding 
coefficients for the centre of gravity as origin; or, what is the same thing, 
any one of the ellipsoids for the given origin may be geometrically constructed 
by means of the ellipsoid for the centre of gravity. The geometrical theory, 
as regards the magnitudes of the axes, does not appear to have been any- 
where explicitly enunciated ; as regards their direction, it is comprised in the 
theorem that the directions at any point are the three rectangular directions 
at that point in regard to the ellipsoid of gyration for the centre of gravity*, 
post, No. 159. The notion of the ellipsoids, and of tho relation between the 
ellipsoids at a given point and those at the centre of gravity, once established, 
the theory of principal axes and moments of inertia becomes a purely geo- 
metrical one. . 

146. The existence of principal axes was first established by Segner in the 
work ‘Specimen Theories Turbinum,’ Halle (1755), where, however, it is 
remarked that Euler had said something on the subject in the [Berlin] Me- 
moirs for 1749 and 1750 (post, No. 167), and had constructed a new mecha- 
nical principle, but without pursuing the question. Segner’s course of inves- 
tigation is in principle the same as that now made use of, viz. 2 principal axis 
is defined to be an axis, such that when a body revolves round it the forces 
arising from the rotation have no tendency to alter the position of the axes. 


It is first shown that there are systems of axes x, y, z such that f'yzdm=0, 
and then, in reference to such a set of axes, the position of a principal axis, 
say the axis of X, is determined by the conditions /KYdm=0, f/KZdm=0, 
vis, the unknown quantities being taken to be t= 282, , 08 (, , y, 
Y 

being the inclinations of the principal axis to those of 2, y, z), and then 
putting A=/'27dm, &. (F=0 by hypothesis), Segner’s equations for the de- 
termination of t, r are 

G'e+(C—A')i—@’'—H'r=0, 

(C—B) r—G@'tr+Hit=0, 


the second of which gives H 
t 
me B—C+G et’ 
and by means of it the first gives 


GQ" —G'(A'—B')#+ {7B —C’)(C’ —A’)—G@"—H"} t+ qG' (B’—C’)=0, 
which being a cubic equation shows that there are three principal axes; and 
it is afterwards proved that these are at right angles to each other. 

147. To show the equivalence of Segner’s solution to the modern one, I 
remark that if u= /"X*dm, we have | 
(A'—u)t+ H +r+Q@’ 20, 
Bo t+(Bl—u)r+F =, 
Gq' t+ F s4+C—ux0, 
whence 


® The rectangular directions at a point in regard to an ellipsoid are the directions of 
the axes of the ciroumscribed one, or, what is the ssme thing, they are the directions of 
the normals to the thres quadric surfaces confocal with the given ellipsoid, which pass 
through the given point. ‘I'he theory of confocal surfaces appears to have been first given 
by Chaales, ote XXXL, of the ‘ Aparcu Historique’ (1837). 


Q 
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Piriliritites BC -—F?— (B+C)u+e', 
3 CA’ —GI— (OO +A) a+r, 
; A'B’—H™— (A'+B)u+ei', 
; GH —AF +F u, 
: HY —BG +G' u, 
: FG'—CH’ +H's, 
or putting therein F’=0, 
@:rilirstitrm BO —~(B' 4-0’) 0 -- os" 
> CA'—G*—(C+A'u+e 
> A'B'—H?—~-(4'+ But 
: GH 
: —BG'+@u 
; —C'H’+H'u 
by means of which Segner’s equations may be verified. I have given this 
analysis, as the first solution of such a problem is a matter of interest. 
. 148. There is little if anything added to Segner’s results by the memoir, 
Euler, ‘‘ Recherches sur la Connaissanoe Mécanique dea Carpe” (1758), which 
is introductory to the immediately following one on Rotation. —_—- . 
149. Relating to the theory of Princip axes we have Binet’s ‘“‘ Mémoire 
‘sur les Axes Conjugués,” &c. (1813). The author proposes to make known 
the naw systems of axes which he calls conjugate aves, which, when they are 
at right angles to each other, coincide with the principal axes; viz. consider- 
ing the sum of the molecules each into its distance from a plane, such distanod 
-being measured in the direotion af 4 line, then (the direction of the line being 
given) of all the planes which pass through a given point, there is one for 
which the sum in question is a minimum, and this plane is said to be con- 
jugate to the given line, and from the notion of a line and conjugate plane 
he passes to that of a system of conjugate axes. Tho investigation (which 
is throughout an elegant one) is conducted analytically; ‘the inates 
made use of are oblique ones, and the formule are thus rendered more com- 
plicated than they would otherwise have been; in referring to them it will 
be convenient to make the axes rectangular. . Lo. oe. 
150. One of the results is the well-known equatio 


(4'—0)(B'—0)(C—0)—F*(4'—0)—G@(B'— 0) —H'(C'—0)+2F GH =0; 
which, if @,, y,,#, are the principal axes, has for its roots /w,*dm, /y,'dm, 
Satdm. 
And the equations (1), p. 49, taking therein the original axes as rect= 
» are 7, . _ 
q—_* " a - : ’ 
Q 608 a ++ | - cos B+ & cos y= 0), 
+R’ cos a+ (38'—F cs B+ FF cosy=0, 
+d’ cosa+t FF con B+ ( €'—~F) con yd, 
where q, B', i SF 9 a’, ®’ denote the reciprocal coefiicients G'=<«B'C-F' 
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é&o., and K’ is the discriminant =A'B'C'—A’'F*—BG"—OH?+2FGH : 
this is a symmetrical system of equations for finding cos a : coa 3: 008 y 
less simple however than the modern ferm (post, No. 154), the identity. of 
which with Binet’s may be shown without difficulty, 

151. Another result (p. 57) is that if the original axes are principal axes, 
and if Ow, Oy, Oz sre the principal axes through a point the coordinates 
whereof are f, g, h, and if ©, ‘mm (say) fx, ‘ans then we have 


= g. yt 

6-4 +6,—B tar —C"M 
éin which I have retores the mass M, which is put equal to unity), so that if 
©,’ have a given constant value, the locus of the point is a quadric surface, the 
nature whereof will depend on the value of 8,. The nurfacee in question are con- 
1 


Se eee ee eee Oe nny Ne IE —_ Y++5 = 
which is similar to the ellipsoid x r+e+e +a= a 1 yah is the reciprocal of 


. the comomental ellipsoid Ae 4 aye Oee in pe to 8 concentric - ° 
sphere, radius /}. The author mentions the ellipsoid © z 47 y rad ou 1 (see p- 64), 


and he remarks that his conjugate axte are in fact conjugate axes in respect 
to this ellipsoid, and consequently that the principal axes are in direction the 
principal axes of this ellipsoid :..it is noticeable that the ellipsoid thus inci- 
dentally. considered is not the comomental ellipsoid itself, but, as just re~ 
marked, its reciprocal in regard to a concentric sphere. 

152. Poisson, ‘ Mécanique’ (1st ed. 1811, and indeed 2nd ed, 1833), gives 
the theory of principal axes in a less complete form than in Binet’s memoir ; 
for the {rections of the principal axes are obtained in anything but an 
elegant 

“E53. Ampére’s Memoir (1823).—The expression permanent awis ig used 
in the place of principal axis, which is employed to designate a principal 
axis through the centre of gravity. The memoir contains a variety of ve 
interesting geometrical theorems, which however, as no ellipsoid is made uge o of, 
can hardly be considered as exhibited in their proper connexion. The author 
arrives incidentally at certain conics, which are in fact the focal conics of 
the ellipsoid of gyration (= e+e) for the centre of gravity. 

164. Cauchy, i in the memoir “Sur les Momens d’Inertie” (1827), considera 
the momental ellipsoid (A, B, C, F, G, HY, y, z)'=1, and employs it ag 
well to prove the existence of the principal axes as to determine their di- 
rection, and also thé magnitudes of the principal momenta; the results are 
obtained in the simplest and best forms; vis. the direction cosines are given 


(A—@) 008 a +H ‘cos B-+G cos y= 0, 
H = cosa+(B—6) cos B+F cos y=0, 
| Ga cos @-++F cos B+ (C—@) cos y=0, 
where | 
"(A—0)(B—0)(0—0)—(A—0) ¥°—(B—@) G?—(0—6) H+ 2FGH=0, 
© being one of the principal moments. 

155. Poinsot, ‘Mémoire sur la Rotation” (1854), defines the “Central 

Q2 
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Ellipsoid” as an ellipsoid having for its axes the principal axes through the 
centre of gravity, the squares of the lengths being reciprocally proportional 
to the principal moments; and he remarks in passing that the moment about 
any diameter of the ellipsoid is inversely proportional to the square of this dia- 
meter. It is to be noticed that Poinsot speaks only of the ellipsoid having 
its centre at the centre of gravity, but that such ellipsoid may be constructed 
about any point whatever as centre, so generalized, it is in fact the mo- 
mental ellipsoid Az?+By?+Cz?=Mk‘; and moreover that Poinsot defines 
his ellipsoid by reference to the principal axes. _. 

156. Pine, “ On the Principal Axes, &c.” (1837), obtained analytically in 

a very elegant manner equations for determining the positions of the prin- 

cipal axes; viz. these are 

(A'—6') cos a +H’ cos B-+@' cos y=0, 
HH’ cos a + (B'—6') cos 8+ EF" cos y=0, 
G' cos a+" cos B-+(C’—6') cos y=0, 

‘where 
(A'—0')(B'—6')(C’—0')—(A'— 6’) F?— (B’—@') G?—(C’— 0’) F?+- 2F'G'H'=0 ; 

viz. these are similar to those of Cauchy, only they belong to the comomental 

instead of the momental ellipsoid. 
157. Maccullagh, in his Lectures of 1844 (see Haughton), considers the 
momental ellipsoid 
(A, B, C, F, G, HX 2, Y, z)'== Mi 
(A, B, C, F, G, H ut supra), which is such that the moment of inertia of the 
body with respect to any axis passing through the origin is proportional to 
the square of the radius vector of the ellipsoid; and from the geometrical 
theorem of the ellipsoid having principal axes he obtained the mechanical 
theorem of the existence of principal axes of the body; at least I infer that 
he did so, although the conclusion is not explicitly stated in Haughton’s 
account; but in all this he had been anticipated by Cauchy. And after- 
wards, referring the ellipsoid to its principal axes, so that the equation is 
Az? + By?+Cz*=Mi, he writes A=Ma’, B=Mb?, C=Mc’, which reduces 
the equation to a°x7-+ b*y?-+-c’z?=k‘, and he considers the reciprocal ellipsoid 
v | 2 
o+0+5=1, or, what is the same thing, Fetes, which is the ellip- 
soid of gyration. 

158. Thomson, “On the Principal Axes of a Solid Body” (1846), shows 
analytically that the principal axes coincide in direction with the axes of the 
momental ellipsoid 

(A, B,C, F, G, HX 2, y, z)’=Mie; 


but the geometrical theorem might have been assumed: the investigation is 
really an investigation of the axes of this ellipsoid. And he remarks that 
the ellipsoid (A’, B’, C’, F’, G, HY, y, z)’==M&* (the comomental ellipsoid) 
might equally well have been used for the purpose. 

159. He obtains the before-mentioned theorem that the directions of the 
principal axes at any point are the rectangular directions in regard to the 

r] 

ellipsoid of gyration (5+ oc") for the centre of gravity. And for 
determining the moments of inertia at the given point (say its coordinates 
are 5, n, {) he obtains the equation | | 
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ap AHPt a BHT oP) 
Pte t Cte Bt +O 4+—y— Ont C+ 
where the three roots of the cubic in P are the required moments. Analyti- 
cally nothing can be more elegant, but, as already remarked, a geometrical 
construction for the magnitudes of these moments appears to be required. 
160. Some very interesting geometrical results are obtained by consider- 
ing the “ equimomental surface” the locus of the points, for which one of 
the moments of inertia is equal to a given quantity IT; the equation is of 


course 
Pe Yn 2? 
—_— A—at B—ut C—n 
e+ +e+—e— By +2? + x Oty te + —— 


and which includes Fresnel’s wave-surface. In particular it is shown that 
the equimomental surface cuts any surface 


1, 


a y z 1 
X+6'B+0+0+0"M 
confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration in a spherical conic and a curve of 
curvature ; a theorem which is also demonstrated, Cayley, “‘ Note on a Geo- 
metrical Theorem, &c.” (1846). 

161. Townsend, ‘On Principal Axes, &.”’ (1846).—This elaborate paper is 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, with Thomson’s, and several of the conclusions 
are common to the two. From the character of the paper, I find it difficult 
to give an account of it; and I remark that, the theory of principal axes 
once brought into connexion with that of confocal surfaces, all ulterior deve- 
lopments belong more properly to the latter theory. 

162. Haton de la Goupilliére’s two memoirs, “Sur la Théorie Nouvelle de 
la Géométrie des Masses” (1858), relate in a great measure to the theory of 
the integral IS xydm, and its variations according to the different positions of 
the two planes x=0 and y=0; the geometrical interpretations of the several 
results appear to be given with much care and completeness, but I have not 
examined them in detail. The author refers to the researches of Thomson 
and Townsend. 

163. I had intended to show (but the paper has not been completed for 
publication) how the momental ellipsoid for any point of the body may be 
obtained from that for the centre of gravity by a construction depending on 
the “‘square potency ” of a point in regard to the last-mentioned ellipsoid. 


The Rotation of a solid body. Article Nos. 164-207. 


164. It will be recollected that the problem is the same for a body rotating 
about a fixed point, and for the rotation of a free body about the centre of 
gravity; the case considered is that of a body not acted on by any forces. 
According to the ordinary analytical mode of treatment, the problem depends 


upon Euler’s equations 
Adp +(C—B) gqrdt=0, 


Bdq+(A—C) rpdt=0, 
Cdr+ (B—A)pqdt=0, 


for the determination of yp, 9, 7, the angular velocities about the principal 
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axes; considering p, q, 7 as known, we obtain by merely geometrical consi- 
derations a system of three differential equations of the first order for the 
determination of the position in space of the principal axes. - - ' 

165. The solution of these, which constitutes the chief difficulty of the 
‘problem, is usually effected by referring the body to a set of axes fixed in 
space, the position whereof is not arbitrary, but depends on the initial circum- 
stances of the motion; viz. the axis of z is taken to be perpendicular to the 
‘so-called invariable plane. The solutien is obtained without this assumption 
‘both by Euler and fagrange, although, as remarked by them, the formule 
“are greatly simplified by making it; it is, on-the other hand, made in the 
solution (which may be considered as the received one) by Poisson; and the 
results depending on it are the starting-point of the ulterior analytical deve- 
lopments of Rueb and Jacobi; the method of Poinsot is also based upon the 
consideration of the invariable plane. 

166. D’Alembert’s principle, which affords a direct and general method 
‘for obtaining the equations of motion in any dynamical problem whatever, 
was given in his “ Traité de Dynamique’’ (1743); and in his memoir of 1749 
he applied it to the physical problem of the Precession of the Equinoxes, which 
is a special case of the problem of Rotation, the motion of rotation about the 
.centre of gravity being in fact similar to that about a fixed point. - But, as 
Ynight be expected in the first attempt at the analytical treatment of 56 
‘difficult a problem, the equations of motion are obtained in a cumbrous and 
unmanageable form. 

167. They are obtained by Euler in the memoir “ Découverte d’un Nou- 
veau Principe do Mécanique,’ Berlin Memoirs for 1750 (1752) (written 
before the establishment of the theory of principal axes), in a perfectly 
elegant form, including the ordinary one already mentioned, and, in fact, 
reducible to it by merely putting the quantities F', G, H (which denote the 
integrals f'yzdm, &o.) equal to zero. But Euler doce not in this memoir 


enter into the question of the integration of the equations. 

168. The notion of principal axes having been suggested by Euler, and 
their existence demonstrated by Segner, we come to Euler’s investigations 
contained in the memoirs ‘“‘Du Mouvement de Rotation &c.,” Berlin Me- 
moirs for 1758 (printed 1765) and for 1760 (printed 1767), and the “ Theoria 
Motus Corporum Solidorum &.” (1765). In the memoir of 1760, and in 
the “ Theoria Motus,” Euler employs s, the angular velocity round the in- 
atantaneous axis, but not the resolved velocities & cos a, cos 3,8 cos y 
(=p, q,%): these quantities (there called x, y, z) are however employed in 
the memoir, Berlin Memoirs (1758), which must, I apprehend, have been 
written after the other, and in which at any rate the selution is developed 
with much greater completeness. It is in fact carried further than the 
ordinary solutions, and after the angular velocities p, q, r havo been found, 
the remaining investigation for the position in space of the principal axes, 
conducted, as above remarked, without the aid of the invariable plane, is one 
of great elegance. —— 

169, In the last-mentioned memoir Euler starts from the equations given 
by d’Alembert’s principle ; viz. the impressed forces being put equal to zero, 

ese are 


Sdm (52-93) =°. &e., 


at is the same thing, using u, v, w to denote the velocities of an element 
Yrections of the axes fixed in space, these are oe 
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zdm(y dw _ -*%)=0, 


zim(« tf 
dm oF -Ye)= ==(), 


It is assumed that at any moment the body revolves round an instantancous 
axis, inclinations a, 8, y, with an angular Velocity u ; this gives 


wes ts (8 008 B—Yoos y) = ge —ry, 
Yaz: & (a 008 y=—B 008 @) mn TY —pz, 
== & (Y COB a—2X 0088) =pxr—DYy, 


Be oe ind “Vy dittertatintine tse fie, t The values of du, dy, 
dw are obtained by differentiating these formuls, treating p,q, r, %, y, 2 as 
variable, and replacing dv, dy, de by udt, vdt, wit respectively; in the 

formula for ydw—edw, &o., w, y, 2 are “considered as denoting the 
coordinates of the element in regard to axes fixed in the body and moveable 
with it, but which at the moment under consideration coincide in position 
with the axes fixed in space. The expressions for 3 (ydw—zdv) dm involve 


the integrals As: f'(y’+2*)dm, &c., where the coordinates refer to axes fixed 


in the body; and if these are taken to be principal axes, the expression for 
= (ydw—zdv) dm is =x Adp+(C—B) grdt, which gives the three equations 


Adp-+- (C—B) grdt==0, 
Ode + (B—A)pqdtm0, 


already referred to as Euler’s equations. 
. 170. Next, as regards the determination of the position in space of the 
principal axes: if about the fixed point we describe a sphere meeting the 
principal axes in fy is 29 and if P be an arbitrary point on the sphere and 
PQ an arbitrary direction through P, the quantatios vised te determine the 
positions of #,, y,, 2, are the distances «,P, y,P, 2,P (=l, m,n) and the incli- 
nations #,PQ, 9,PQ, 4, 2.PQ (sz, p, ») of these arcs to the fixed direction PQ 
(it is to be observed that the sines and cosines of the differences of A, p, » are 
given functions of the sines and cosines of /, m, n, and, moreover, that 
cos*t +cos*m-+cosn=1, so that the number of independent parameters is 
three). The above is Euler’s definition ; but if we consider a set of axes fixed 
in space meeting the sphere in the points X, Y, Z, then if the point X be 
taken for P, and the are XY for PQ, it is at once seen that the angles used 
for determinirig the relative positions of the two sets of axes afe the same as 
in Euler’s memoir “ Formule Generales, &c.,” 1775 (ante, No. 182), Where 
the formule for this transformation of coordinates are considered apart from 
the dynamical theory. 

Euler expresses the quantities p, q, * in terms of an auxiliary variable u, 
which is such that duaepgrdt; p, 7, r ate at once obtained in terms of », 
and. then ¢ is given in terms of uw by 8 quadrature. Euler employs also an 

angle U, given in terms of u by a quadrature. And he obtains 
finite algebraical expressions in u, cos U, sin U for the cosines or sines of 
l,m,n; s(the angular distance IP, if I denote the point in which the instan- 
Yantous .akis meeta the sphere), ¢ (the angle IPQ) and A~—¢, p—¢, rg 
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The formulz, although complicated, are extremely elegant, and they appear 
to have been altogether overlooked by subsequent writers. 

171. Euler remarks, however, that the complexity of his solution is owing 
to the circumstance that the fixed point P is left arbitrary, and that they 
may be simplified by taking this point so as that a certain relation G—3§?=0 
may be satisfied between the constants of the solution; and he gives tho far 
more simple formuls corresponding to this assumption. This amounts to 
taking the point P in the normal of the invariable plane, and the resulting 
’ formule are in fact identical with the ordinary formule for the solution of 
the problem. The expression invariable plane is not used by Euler, and 
seems to have been first employed in Lagrange’s memoir ‘‘ Essai sur le Pro- 
bléme de Trois Corps,’”’ Prix de ]’Acad. de Berlin, t. ix. (1772): the theory 
in reference to the solar system has been studied by Laplace, Poinsot, and 
others. 

172. Lagrange’s solution in the memoir of 1773 is substantially the same 
with that in the ‘Mécanique Analytique.’ Only he starts from the integral 
equations of areas and of Vis Viva, but in the last-mentioned work from the 
equations of motion as expressed in the Lagrangian form by means of the 
Vis Viva function T (= 42(2?+y'+2")dm). The distinctive feature is that 
he does not refer the body to the principal axes but to any rectangular 
axes whatever fixed in the body: the expression for T consequently is 
T=4(A,B,O,F,G, HYp, q,7)’, instead of the more simple form 

T=4(Ap*+By'+ Or’), 

which it assumes when the body is referred to its principal axes. And 
Lagrange effects the integration as well with this more general form of T, as 
without the simplification afforded by the invariable plane ; the employment, 
however, of the more general form of T seems an unnecessary complication 
of the problem, and the formule are not worked out nearly so completely as 
in Euler’s memoir. It may be observed that p, q, r are expressed as functions 
of the instantaneous velocity w(= ¥ p?+9"+7’), and thence ¢ obtained by a 
quadrature as a function of w. 

173. Poisson’s Memoir of 1809.—The problem is only treated incidentally 
for the sake of obtaining the expressions for the variations of the arbitrary 
constants; the results (depending, as already remarked, on the consideration 
of the invariable plane) are obtained and exhibited in a very compact form, 
and they have served as a basis for further developments; it will be proper 
to refer to them somewhat particularly. The Eulerian equations give, in the 
first place, the integrals ‘ 

Ap? + Bq’ +Cr* =h, 

A*p? + Bg? + Or=F ; 
and then by means of these, », g being expressed in terms of +, we have ¢ in 
terms of r by a quadrature. 

174. The position in space of the principal axes is determined by referring 
them, by means of the angles 0, ¢, t, to axes Ox, Oy, Oz fixed in space; if, to 
fix the ideas, we call the plane of ay the ecliptic (Ox being the origin of 
longitudes), and the plane of the two principal axes x, y, the equator, then we 
have 

6, the longitude of node, 
¢, the inclination, 
ct, the hour-angle, or angular distance of Ox, from the node, 
and a, 3, y the cosine inclinations of Ow,, a’, 8’, y' those of Oy,, and a”, 6", y” 
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those of Oz, to Ox, Oy, Oz respectively are given functions of 6, ¢, t (the values 
of a’, B", y' depending upon @, ¢ only), we have 
pdt=sin t sin ¢ d8-+ cos t d¢, 
qdt==cos t sin ¢ d9—sin t d¢, 
rdt=dr-+cos ¢ 0. 
175. A set of integrals is 
° Apa +RBqB +Cry =k cos X, 
Apa’ +Bgf' +Cry' =k cos p, 
Apa" + Bg" +Cry"=k Cos ¥, 
equivalent to two independent equations, the values of A, #, » being such that 
cos*A + cos" -+cos*» =1; but the position of the axis of z may be chosen so 
that the values on the right-hand sides become 0, 0, &; the axis of z is then 
perpendicular to the invariable plane, the condition in question serving as a 
definition. And the three equations then give 
Ap=ka", Ba=kp", Cr=ky'', 
where the values of a”, 8B”, y” in fact are 
a"=sint sing, B’=cost sing, y'=C0s¢; 
we have thus, gin termsof r. And the equation rdé=dr + cos ¢d@ then leads 
to the value of d@, or @ is determined as a function of r by a quadrature. 

176. The constants of integration are h, k, / (the constant attached to ¢), 
g (the constant attached to 0); and two constants, say a the longitude of 
the node, and y the inclination of the invariable plane in reference to an 
arbitrary plane of wy and origin x of longitudes therein. I remark in passing 
that Poisson obtains an elegant set of formule for the variations of the 
constants h, k, g, l, a, y, not actually in the canonical form, but which may 
by a slight change be reduced to it. 

177. Legendre considers the problem of Rotation in the ‘Exercices de 
Calcul Intégral,’ t. ii. (1817), and the “Théorie des Fonctions Elliptiques,”’ 
t. i. pp. 366-410 (1826). He does not employ the quantities p, q, 7, but 
obtains de novo a set of differential equations of the second order involving 
the angles which determine the position of the principal axes with regard to 
the axes fixed in space: these angles are in fact (calling the plane of the 
fixed axes x, y the ecliptic) the longitude and latitude of one of the principal 
axes, and the azimuth from the meridian through such principal axis of an 
arbitrary axis fixed in the body and moveable with it. The solution is 
developed by means of the elliptic integrals. From the peculiar choice of 
variables there would, it would seem, be considerable labour in comparing the 
results with those of other writers, and there would be but little use in 
doing so. 

178. Poinsot’s “Théorie Nouvelle de la Rotation des Corps.””—The ‘Extrait’ 
of the memoir was published in 1834, but the memoir itself was not published 
in extenso until the year 1851. The ‘ Extrait’ contains, however, not only the 
fundamental theorem of the representation of the motion of a body about a 
fixed point by means of the momental ellipsoid rolling on a fixed tangent 
plane, but also the geometrical and mechanical reasonings by which this 
theorem is demonstrated ; it establishes also the notions of the Poloid and 
Serpoloid curves ; and it contains incidentally, and without any developments, 
& very important remark as to the representation of the motion by means of 
the rolling and sliding motion of an elliptic cone. The whole theory (includ- 
ing that of the last-mentioned representation of the motion) is in the memoir 
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ftaelf also analytically developed, but without the introduction of the elliptic 
and Jacobian functions: to form a complete theory, it would be necessary to 
incorporate the memoir with that of Jacobi... 

179. The following is an outline of the ‘ Extrait’ :— 

The instantaneous motion of a body about a fixed point is a motion of 
rotation about an axis (the instantaneous axis); and hence the finite motion 
is as if there were a cone fixed in the body which rolls (without sliding) upon 
another cone fixed in space. | ° 

The instantaneous motion of a body in space is a motion of rotation about 
an axis combined with a translation in the direction of this axis: this remark 
is hardly required for Poinsot’s purpose, and he does not further develope the 
thoory of the motion of a body in space. The effect of a couple in a plane 
‘perpendicular to a principal axis is to turn the body about this axis with an 
angular velocity proportional to the moment of the couple divided by the 
moment of inertia about the axis. 

And hence by resolving any couple into couples perpendicular to the prinr 
cipal axes, the effect of such couple may be calculated ; but more simply by 
means of the central ellipsoid (momental ellipsoid a’z*+b7y°+cz’=k, if 
A, B, C=Ma’, Mb’, Mc’), viz., if the body is acted on by a couple in a tangent 
plane of the ellipsoid, the instantaneous axis passes through the point of con- 
‘tact; and reciprocally given the instantaneous axis, the couple must act in the 

nt plane, 

180. Considering now a body rotating about a fixed point, and taking as 

the plane of the couple of impulsion a tangent plane of the ellipsoid, the 
instantaneous axis is initially the diameter through the point of contact; the 
centrifugal forces arising from the rotation produce however an accelerating 
vouple, the effect whereof is continually to impress on the body a rotation 
‘Which is compotunded with that about the instantaneous axis, and thus to 
cause & variation in the position of this axis and in the angular velocity round 
‘it. The axis of the accelerating couple is always situate in the plane of the 
‘couple of impulsion. 

181. Hence also : 

1°, Throughout the motion the angular velocity is proportional to the length 
‘of the instantaneous axis considered as a radius vector of the ellipsoid. 

2°, The distance of the tangent plane from the centre is constant; that is, 

the tangent plane to the ellipsoid at the extremity of the instantaneous axis 
ia a fixed plane in space. 
Or, what is the same thing, the motion is such that the ellipsoid remains 
always in contact with & fixed plane, viz., the body revolves round the radius 
‘vector through the point of contact, the angular velocity being always pro- 
‘portional to the length of this radius vector. 

It is right to remark that in Poinsot’s theory the distance of this plane 
‘from the centre depends on the arbitrarily assumed magnitude of the central 
ellipsoid ; the parallel plane through the centre is the invariable plane of the 
‘mowWon. 

182. The motion is best understood by the consideration that it is implied 
in the theorem that the pole of the instantaneous axis describes on the elli 
soid @ certain curve, “the Poloid,” which is the locus of all the points for 
-which the perpendicular on the tangent plane has a given constant value (the 
curve in question is easily seen to be the intersection of the ellipsoid by a 
#oncentri¢ cone of the second order) ; and that the instantaneous axis describes 
on the fixed tangent plane a curve called the Serpoloid, which is the loous of 
the points with which the several points of the poloid come suocessively in con- 
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tact with the tangent plane, and isa species of undulating curve, viz., the fadius 
vector as it moves through the angles @ to 0, +21, 0,420 to 6,4-41, &c. as- 
sumes continually the same series of values. This is in fact evident from the 
mode of generation ; and it is moreover clear that the serpoloid is an algebraical 
or else a transcendental curve according as II is or is not commensurable with x. 
; ting the poloid and serpoloid as cones instead of ourves, the motion 
of the body is the rolling motion of the former upon the latter cone, which 
agrees with a previous remark. | 

There is a very interesting special case-where the perpendicular distance 
from the tangent plane is equal to the mean axis of the ellipse. 

183. Poinsot remarks that the motion is such that [considering the plane 
of the couple of impulsion as drawn through the centre of the ellipsoid] the 
section of the ellipsoid is an ellipse variable in form but of constant magni- 
tude, and that this leads to a new representation of the motion, viz., that it 
may be regarded as the motion of as elliptic cone which rolls on the plane of 
the couple [the invariable plane] with a variable velocity, and which slides on 
this plane with a uniform velocity. a 

184. The theory of the last-mentioned cone, say the “rolling and sliding 
cone,” is developed in the memoir, Liouville, t. xvi. p. 303, in the chapter 
entitled “ Nouvelle Image de la Rotation des Corps.” If a, b, ¢ signify as 
before (viz., A, B, C==Ma’, M6’, Mc’), and if h be the distance of the centre 
from Poinsot’s fixed tangent plane (h<a>c), then the invariable axis 
describes in the body a cone the equation whereof is . 
” (a? —h?) 2° + (°—h’) y? + (C—h?) 27 =0 ;5W 
the cone reciprocal to this, viz. the cone the equation whereof is 

° , ¥ z 

oe punt pep tacp™ : 

is the “rolling and sliding cone.” The generating line OT of this cone is 
perpendicular to the plane of the instantaneous axis OI, and of the invariable 
axis OG; and the analytical expressions for the rolling and sliding velocities 
follow from the geometrical consideration that the motion at any instant is a 
rotation round the instantaneous axis OI; that for the sliding velocity is the 
instantaneous angular velocity into the cosine of the angle [OG, which is in 
fact constant; that for the rolling velocity is given, but a further explanation 
of the geometrical signification is perhaps desirable. 

185. Imay in this place again refer to Cohen’s memoir “On the Differential 
Coefficients and Determinants of Lines &.” (1862), the latter part of which 
contains an applicatioti of the method to finding Euler’s equations for the 
motion of a rotating body. 

186. Rueb in his memoir (1834) first applied the elliptic and Jacobian func- 
tions to the present problem. Starting from the equations 


Ap’ + Bo? +Cr* =xh, 
A’p*+ Bg? +Or=P*, 


—Bdg 
dtx:__—_4_ 
(A—C) rp’ 
it is easy to perceive that by assuming g=a proper multiple of sin Z, the ex- 
© 2 is Poisson's &, the constant of the principal area ; it is the letter afterwards used by 
Jacobi ;° Rucb’s letter is g. In quoting (infra the expressions for p, g, ¢, I have given 
them with Rueh’s signs, fut it would be too long to explain how the signs of the reslicals 


and 
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pression for dé takes the form ndt= , 80 that writing f=am wu, 


a 
V1—F sin?= 
the integral equation is ni—e=u, or u is an angle varying directly as the 
time (and corresponding to the mean longitude, or, if we please, to the mean 
anomaly in the problem of elliptic motion). And then y, qg, r are expressed 
as elliptic functions of «. The value of the modulus &, and that of 
n (nt—e=u ut supra) are 


- (B—C)(—?P+ Ah) 

" J & ABC? 

t= / =e) 
~~ ABG ” 


and then 
p=+ ?—Ch 
~ A.A—C 


P—Ch . 
I=~A/ B.B—6 8M 
— —P+Ah 
T= 
Js At A am u, 
187, Substituting for p, g, r their values in terms of u, we have d@, and 


thence 6(the longitude of the node of the equator on the invariable plane) in 
the form 


COS aM 1%, 


1 — 
@=—F-u+ill(u, ia) (i= —1), 


which by Jacobi’s formule for the transformation of the elliptic integral of 
the third class becomes 


Uo se ; 
o=(—Z +12 (az) }u+ 42 log 
which Rueb reduces to the real form 
@= —n/u+tan—! W, 
W being given in the form of a fraction, the numerator and denominator 
whereof are series in multiple sines and multiple cosines respectively of 
nu 
188. Rueb investigates also the values in terms of u of the cosine inclina~ 
tions of the instantaneous axis to the axes fixed in space; and he obtains a 


very elegant expression for the angle {, which is the angular distance from # 
of the projection on the plane of zy (the invariable plane) of the instantaneous 


axis; viz., this is 
ABn A am & 
=tan-! as 
¢ ( (A—B)t sin am u amie) 9, 


and there is throughout a careful discussion of the geometrical signification 
of the results. 

189. The advance made was enormous; the result is that we have in terms 
of the time sin sin ¢, cost sin g, cos ¢ (the cosine inclinations of the inva- 
riable axis to the principal axes), and also 6, the longitude of the node. The 
cosine inclinations of the axes of # and y to the principal axes could of course 
be obtained from these, but they would be of a very complicated and un- 


O(u—ai) 
@(u-+ai)’ 
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manageable form; the reason of this is the presence in the expression for 0 of 
the non-periodic term —n'u. It will presently be seen how this difficulty was 
got over by Jacobi. 

190. Briot’s paper of 1842 contains an analytical demonstration of some 
of the theorems given in the ‘ Extrait’ of Poinsot’s memoir of 1834. 

191. In Maccullagh’s Lectures of 1844 (see Haughton, 1849; Maccullagh, 
1847) the problem of the rotation of a solid body is treated in a mode some- 


what similar to that of Poinsot’s; only the ellipsoid of gyration 74% +551, 


if A, B, C= Ma’, Mb’, Mc’) is used instead of the momental ellipsoid. Thus, 
reciprocal to the poloid curve on the momental ellipsoid we have on the 
ellipsoid of gyration a curve all the points whereof are equidistant from the 
centre; such curve is of course the intersection of the ellipsoid by a concen- 
tric sphere, that is, it is a spherical conic; and the points of this spherical 
conic come successively to coincide with a fixed point on the invariable axis. 
This is a theorem stated in Art. VI. of Haughton’s memoir: it may be added 
that the several tangent planes of the ellipsoid of gyration at the points of the 
spherical conic as they come to coincide with the fixed point, form a cone 
reciprocal to Poinsot’s serpoloid cone. It is clear that every theorem in the 
one theory has its reciprocal in the other theory; I have not particularly 
examined as to how far the reciprocal theorems have been stated in the two 
theories. 

192. Cayley, “On the Motion of Rotation of a Solid Body ” (1843).—The 
object was to apply to the solution of the problem Rodrigues’ formule for the 
resultant rotation ; viz., if the principal axes, considered as originally coin- 
ciding with the axes of «, y, z, can be brought into their actual position at the 
end of the time ¢ by a rotation 6 round an axis, inclined at angles f, g, A to 
the axes of x, y, z, and if A=tan 46 cos f, p=tan 40 cos g, y==tan 30 cosh, 
then the principal axes are referred to the axes fixed in space by means of 
the quantities A, », ». And these are to be obtained from the equations 


cpdt=2( dr+rdu—pdy), 
« gdt=32(—rdd+- du +Ady), 
erdt=s2( pdA\—Adu+ dy), 


where c==1+?-+.’+’, and p, g, 7 are to be considered as given functions 
of ¢, or of other the variable selected as the independent one. But for effecting 
the integration it was found necessary to take the axes of z as the invariable 
axes 


193. The solution by Jacobi, § 27 of the memoir “Theoria Novi Multi- 
plicatoris” (1845), is given as an application of the general theory, the author 
remarking that, as well in this question as in the problem of the two fixed 
centres, he purposely employed a somewhat inartificial analysis, in order to 
show that the principle (of the Ultimate Multiplier) would lead to the result 
without any special artifices. The principal axes are referred to the axes 
fixed in space by the ordinary three angles (here called q,, q,, 9,), and the 
solution is carried so far as to give the integral equations, without any reduc- 
tion of the integrals contained in them to elliptic integrals. The solution is, 
however, in so far remarkable that the integrations are effected without the 
aid of the invariable plane. 

194, Cayley, ‘On the Rotation of a Solid Body &c.” (1846).—It appeared 
desirable to obtain the solution by means of the quantities A, p, », without the 
assistance of the invariable plane, and Jacobi’s discovery of the theorem of the 
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Ultimate-Multiplier Induced me to requme the problem, and at leadt attempt 
to bring it so far as to obtain a differential equation of the first order between. 
two variables only, the multiplier of which could be obtained theoretically 
by Jacobi’s discovery. The choice of two new variables to which the equa~ 
tions of the problem led me, enabled me to effect this in a simple manner ; 
arid the differential equation which I finally obtained turned out to be inte- 
grable per se, so that the laborious process of finding the multiplier became 


* 195. The new variables O, v have the following geometrical significations : 
Q=1 tan 40 cosJ, where 7 is the principal moment (A‘p*-+ B’g*+Cr*=s?’), 
@ (as before) the angle of resultant rotation, and I is the inclination of the 
resultant axis to the invariable axis; and v==/* cos” 4J, where if we imagine 
a line AQ having the same position relatively to the axes fixed in space that 
the invariable axis has to the principal axes of the body, then J is the incli- 
nation of this line to the invariable axis, It is found that p, g, r are func- 
tions of v only, whereas A, , » contain besides the variable Q. In obtaining 
these relations, there occurs a singular relation 0? =scyv—?, which may also 
be written 1 + tan’ 48 cos? I==sec” 40 cos’ 4J, where the geometrical significa- 
tions of the quantities I, J have just been explained. The final resulta are 
that the time #, and the arc tan-19 are each of them expressible as the 
integrals of certain algebraical functions of y. There might be some interest 
in comparing the results with those of Euler’s memoir of 1758, where the 
principal axes are also referred to an arbitrary system of axes fixed in space ; 
but I was not then acquainted with Euler’s memoir. 
. The concluding part of the paper relates to the determination of the varia- 
tions of the constants in the disturbed problem. 
_ 196, Cayley, “ Note on the Rotation of a Solid of Revolution ” (1849), shows 
the simplification produced in the formule of the last-mentioned memoir in 
the case where two of the moments of inertia are equal, say A=B. : 
197. Jacobi’s final solution of the problem of Rotation was given without 
demonstration in the letter to the Academy of Sciences at Paris; the demon- 
stration is added in the memoir, Crelle, t. xxxix. (1849). The fundamental 
idea consists in taking in the ipvariable plane, instead of the fixed axes ry, a 
set of axes wy revolving with uniform velocity, such that the angular distance 
of the axis of w from its initial position id precisely ==» —n'e ; and consequently 
if @’ be the longitude of the node of the equator on the invariable plane, mea- 
sured from the moveable axis of # as tho origin of longitude, we have | 


| 0+ numy, log O(u+ia) i= V=1) | 


O(u—ta) 
and in consequence of this form of the expression for @! (=. into a loga- 


rithmia fanction) in passing to the trigonometrical functions sin 6’, 008 6’ the 
logarithm disappears altogether; and we have in a simple form the expres- 
sions for the actual functions sin 6’, cos 6’, through which 6’ enters into the 
formulme, and thus, Jacobi remarks, the barrier is cleared which stands in 
the way when the expression of an angle is reduced to an elliptic integral 
of the third class. | : 
" 198. For the better expression of the results, Jacobi joins to the functions 
H, 0, considered in the “‘ Fundamenta Nova,” the fanctions 0,u=0 (K—4), 
H,(u)*H(K—xs) ;. so that ; oo, an 
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Vk sinamu=—, a/ oes amu es, vp Semin 
and then considering the cosine inclinations of the principal axea to the 
invariable axis and the revolving axes in the invariable plane, these are 
all fractions which, neglecting constant factors, have the common deno- 
minator Gu; a’, 8’, y" (as shown by Rueb’s formule) have the numerators 
Hu, Hu, and ©,u respectively; and a, a’ have the numerators H (u+ia) 
+H (u—ia), B, B’ the numerators H, (u—ta) +H, (u+ia), y, y' the nume- 
rators © (u-+7a) +0 (4-~ia) respectively; there are also expressions of a 
similar form for the angular velocities about the axeg of # and y; that about 
the axis of z (the invariable axis) having, as was known, the- constant value 
. The memoir is also very valuable analytically, as completing the systems 
of formule given in the ‘“‘ Fandamenta Nova” in reference to elliptic integrals 
of the third class. . | . | a 
199. It is worth noticing how the results connect themselves with Poinsot’s 
theorem of the rolling and sliding cone, the velocity of the rolling motion 
depends only upon the position, on the cone, of the line of contact, so that 
the same series of velocities recur after any number of complete revolutions 
of the cone; that is, the total angle described by the line of contact in conse- 
qnence of the rolling motion, consists of a part varying directly with the 
time (or say varying as u) and a periodic part; the former part combines 
with the similar term arising from the sliding motion, and the two together- 
give Jacobi’s term n'u. 
’ 200. Semoff’s memoir (1851), written after Jacobi’s Note in the ‘Comptes 
Rendus,’ but before the appearance of the memoir in Orelle, gives the de-: 
monstration of the greater part of Jacobi’s results. : 
201. Booth’s ‘Theory of Elliptic Integrals &c.” (1851) (contemporaneous: 
with the publication of Poinsot’s memoir of 1834) contains various interest- 
ing analytical developments, and, as an interpretation of them, the author: 
obtains (p. 93) the theorem of the rolling and aiding cone. The investiga- 
tions invalve the elliptic integrals, but not the elliptic or Jacobian functions. 
202, Richelot’s two Notes (Crelle, tt. xlii. & xliv.) relate to the selution 
of the problem of rotation given in his memoir “Eine neue Losung &c.” 
(1851). This is an application of Jacohi’s theorem for the integration of a 
system of dynamical equations by means of the principal function S' (see my 
‘“‘ Report” of 1857, art. 34). taining Richelot’s letters ¢, p, 0, which 


igniif | 
; yp, the longitude of the node, 


@, the inclination, 
¢, the hour-angle, 


the question is to find a complete solution of the partial differential oquation 
Our 1(Z cong *sing dV , 
3A (J 208 tay) sn6 ao? 
1 { (adv dV\ cag dv. |" 
+35 (3 ooe 04-57) atta 69 


1 (ty av 
20 \de +a} : 


that is, a solution involving (besides the constant attached to V by-a mere 
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addition) three arbitrary constants; these are ¢,, y,,p. Writing in the first 
place V=W+tt,+yy),, the resulting equation for W may be satisfied by 
taking W, a function of ¢ and @, without y or ¢; and it is sufficient to have 
a solation involving only a single arbitrary constant. This leads to a solu- 
tion which is as follows,— 


_ 6 
; v p*—y, — 6, 
_ i] _ ¢,8 
+p) tan~?—__Fr V9, tan , rte 
of pv p’—y— 6," pv p'—¢, —6," 


1 “I\/ c= 3 ~ \V/7y IN. og? |»? 
Ne 8 Neen) 

where ¢, and 6, are certain given functions of ¢,, J,, p, and of 8 and ¢. The 

solution of the dynamical problem is then obtained by putting the differential 
coefficients ”, a T equal to arbitrary constants L, a, G respectively ; 

the results are somewhat more simple than might be expected from the very 

complicated form of the function VY. The foregoing results (although not by 

themselves very intelligible) will give an idea of the form in which the ana- 

lytical solution in the first instance presents itzelf. 

203. Richelot proceeds to remark that the solution in question, and the 
resulting integral equations of the problem, may be simplified in a peculiar 
manner by the method which he calls “ the integration by the spherical tri- 
angle.” For this purpose he introduces a spherical triangle, the sides and 
angles whereof are 


vy Ay BS N, A, M, 
and then assuming 
N constant, M=r—6@ 
1 i1\. - 5 1 1 : 1, 2 
(¢-3) sin? (++») sin’A+ (5-5) cos* (¢+ v) anA=gt a 


where p and #, are constant, the solution is 
V==t,t—p(y—A) cos N—pM+p f cos Ad (¢+¥) ; 
and that this expression leads to all the results almost without calculation. 

204. I have quoted the foregoing results from the Note (Crelle, t. xlii.), 
having seen, but without having studied, the Memoir itself: the results appear 
very interesting and valuable ones; but they seem to require a more com- 
plete geometrical development than they have received in the Memoir ; and I 
am not able to bring them into connexion with the other researches on 
the subject. 

205. The solution, §3 of Donkin’s memoir “On a Class of Differential 
Equations &c.” (part 1. 1854), is given as an illustration of the general 
thoory to which the memoir relates; it contains, however, some interesting 
geometrical developments in regard to the case (A==B) of two equal moments 
of inertia. I have not compared the results with those in my Note of 1849. . 

206. The solution of the rotation problem, § 66 of Jacobi’s memoir “ Nova 
Methodus &c.” (1862), has for its object to show the complete analogy 
which exists between this problem and the problem of a body attracted to a 
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fixed centre. The section is in fact headed “Solutio simultanea problematis 
de motu puncti versus centrum attracti atque problematis de rotatione &c.”; 
and Jacobi, after noticing that Poisson, in his memoir of 1816 (Mém. doe 
l’Inst. t.i.), had shown that the expressions for the variations of the elements 
in the two problems could be investigated by a common analysis, remarks, 
‘‘ Sed ipsa problemata duo imperturbata hic primum, quantum credo, amplexus 
sum.” The solution is in fact as follows :—-Suppose that in the one problem 
the position of the point in space, and in the other problem the position of 
the body in regard to the fixed axes is determined in any manner by the 
quantities ¢,, 9,,9,- Let 
a4, 2 


dt =%5 ie OE “ts 
and expressing the Vis Viva function T in terms of ¢,, 9,5 95s Y's Ya'» Yqo let 
dT aT dT 
dy, Pe dg Po aq Po 
and let H be the value of T expressed in terms of ¢,, 9,5 Y» P1> Pa» P42 80 that 
=a is the integral of Vis Viva (this 1s merely the transformation to the 
Hamiltonian form). And let H,=a,, ¢=a,', ~=a," be the three integrals 


of areas (H, H.,, ¢, ¥ are functions of the variables only, not containing the 
arbitrary constants a, a,, a,',a,"). Then, expressing 


H, H,, H, (=VH+¢'+¥’) 
in terms of p,, 2.) Ps> Vi» Ya» Yar 2d by means of the equations 
H=a, H,=a,, H,=a, 


(where a,= Va,?+a,7-+a,"") expressing p,, p,, P, in terms of ¢,, 4. Y4. We 
have p,dq, +p.¢9,+p,2q7, ® complete differential; and putting 


(eae, +p,dq, +p,d4,)=V, 


then (a, a,, a,, 5, b,, 6, being arbitrary constants) we have 
H=a, H,=a,, H,=a,, 


dV d dp, d 
-((# dq, + dq, +53 dg, ) t+, 


‘da 
dV _( (4p dp, dp, , \_ 
a= | ( dq, +a, dq,+ da, dy,)=0, 


dV _ ( (dp, dp, dp )= 
ae | (Ei dat St det Bs dg) 


as the complete integrals of either problem, the last three of them being the 
final in . 

And it is added that if in either problem we have H +0 instead of H, the 
expressions for the variations of the elements assume the canonical forms 
da_ 4dQd) dQ & 

a db’ dt da? 

The solution is not further developed as regards the rotation problem, but 
it is so (§ 67) as regards the other problem. 

1860 . It must, I think, be considered that a comprehensive memoir on the 
s R 
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Problem of Rotation, embracing and incorporating all that has been done on 
the subject, is greatly needed. 


Kinematics of a solid body. Article Nos. 208 to 215. 


208. The general theorem in regard to the infinitesimal motions (rotations 
and translations) of a solid body is that these are compounded and resolved in 
the same way as if they were single forces and couples respectively. Thus 
any infinitesimal rotations and translations are resolvible into a rotation and 
a translation ; the rotation is given as to its magnitude and as to the direction 
of its axis, but not as to the position of the axis (which may be any line in 
the given direction): the magnitude and direction of the translation depend 
on the assumed position of the axis of rotation; in particular this may be 
taken so that the translation shall be in the direction of the axis of rotation ; 
and the magnitude of the rotation is then a minimum. [ remark that the 
theorem as above stated presupposes the establishment of the theory of couples 
(of forces) which was first accomplished by Poinsot in his ‘Elémens de 
Statique,’ lst edit. 1804; it must have been, the whole or nearly the whole of 
it, familiar to Chasles at the date of his paper of 1830 next referred to (see 
also Note XXXIV of the Apercu Historique, 1837) ; and it is nearly the whole 
of it stated in the ‘ Extrait’ of Poinsot’s memoir on Rotation, 1834. 

209. Chasles’ paper in the ‘ Bulletin Univ. des Sciences’ for 1830.—The 
corresponding theorem is here given for the finite motions (rotations and 
translations) of a solid body as follows, viz. if any finite displacement be given 
to a free solid body in space, there exists always in the body a certain inde- 
finite line which after the displacement remains in its original situation. The 
theorem is deduced from a more general one relating to two similar bodies. It 
may be otherwise stated thus: viz., any motions may be represented by a 
translation and a rotation (the order of the two being indifferent) ; the rotation 
is given as regards its magnitude and the direction of its axis, but not as to 
the position of the axis (which may be any line in the given direction); the 
magnitude and direction of the translation depend on the assumed position of 
the axis of rotation ; in particular this may be taken so that the translation 
shall be in the direction of the axis of rotation; the magnitude of the trans- 
lation is then a minimum. 

It may be noticed that a translation may be represented as a couple of 
rotations; that is, two equal and opposite rotations about parallel axes. 

210. It is part: of the general theorem that any number of rotations about 
axes passing through one and the same point may be compounded into a 
single rotation about an axis through that point; this is, in fact, the theory 
of the “ Resultant Axis ” developed in Euler’s and Lexell’s memoirs of 1775. 

211. The following properties are also given, viz., considering two similar 
solid bodies (or in particular any two positions of a solid body) and joining 
the corresponding points, the lines which pass through one and the same 
point form a cone of the second order; and the points of either body form 
on this cone a curve of the third order (skew cubic). And, reciprocally, the 
lines, intersections of corresponding planes, which lie in one and the same 
plane envelope a conic, and such planes of either body envelope a developable 
surface, which is such that any one of these planes meets it in a conic [ar, 
what is the same thing, the planes envelope a developable surface of the fourth 
order}. 

And also, given in space two equal bodies situate in any manner in respect 
to each other, then joining the points of the first body to the homologous 
points of the second body, the middle points of these lines form a body capable 
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of an infinitesimal motion, each point of it along the line on which the same 
is situate. 

212. The entire theory, as well of the infinitesimal as of the finite motions 

of a solid body, is carefully and successfully treated in Rodrigues’ memoir 
“ Des lois géométriques &.” (1840). It may be remarked that for the purpose 
of compounding together any rotations and translations, each rotation may be 
resolved into a rotation about a parallel axis and a couple of rotations, that 
is, a translation; the rotations are thus converted into rotations about axcs 
through one and the same point, and these give rise to a single resultant 
rotation given as to its magnitude and the direction of the axis, but not as to 
the position of the axis (which is an arbitrary line in the given direction) ; 
the translations are then compounded together into s single translation, and 
finally the position of the axis of rotation is so determined that the translation 
shall be in the direction of this axis; the entire system is thus compounded 
(in accordance with Chasles’ theorem) into a rotation and a translation in the 
direction of the axis of the rotation. The problem of the composition depends 
therefore on the composition of rotations about axes through one and the 
same point; that is, upon Euler’s and Lexell’s theory of the resultant axis, 
But, as already noticed, the analytical theory of the resultant axis was per- 
fected by Rodrigues in the present memoir (see ante, ‘ Transformation of Co- 
ordinates,’ Nos. 139-141, as to this memoir and the quaternion representation 
of the formuls contained in it). 

213. It was remarked in Poinsot’s memoir of 1834 that every continuous 
motion of a solid body about a fixed point is the motion of a cone fixed in 
the body rolling upon another cone fixed in space. The corresponding theorem 
for the motion of a solid body in space is given 

Cayley, ‘On the Geometrical Representation &c.” (1846), viz. premising that 
a skew surface is said to be “ deformed ”’ if, considering the elements between 
consecutive generating lines as rigid, these elements be made in any manner 
to turn round and slide along the successive generating lines :—and that two 
skew surfaces can be made to roll and slide one upon the other, only if the 
one is a deformation of the other—and that then the rolling and sliding 
motions aré perfectly determined—and that such a motion may be said to be 
a “ gliding” motion: the theorem is that any motion whatever of a solid body 
in space may be represented as the gliding motion of one skew surface upon 
another skew surface of which it is the deformation. 

214. The same paper contains the enunciation and analytical proof of the 
following theorem supplementary to that of Poinsot just referred to, vis. 
that when the motion of a solid body round a fixed point is represented as 
the rolling motion of one cone on another, then ‘the angular velocity round 
the line of contact (the instantaneous axis) is to the angular velocity of this 
line as the difference of the curvatures of the two cones at any point in this 
line is to the reciprocal of the distance of the point from the vertex.” 

215. There are a great number of theorems relating to the composition of 
forces and force-couples, which consequently relate also to infinitesimal rota- 
tions and translations. See, for instance, Chasles, ‘‘ Théorémes généraux dc.” 
(1847), Mobius, “ Lehrbuch der Statik” (1837), Steichen’s Memoirs of 1853. - 
and 1854, &c. Arising out of some theorems of Mobius in the “ Statik,” we 
have Sylvester’s theory of the involution of six lines: viz. six lines (given in 
position) may be such that properly selected forces along them (or if we 
please, properly selected infinitesimal rotations round them) will counter- 
balance each other; or, what is the same thing, the six lines may be such 
that a system of forces, although satisfying for each of the six lines the con- 
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dition moment=0, will not of necessity be in equilibrium ; such six lines are 
said to be in involution, and the geometrical theory is a very extensive and 
interesting one. 

Miscellaneous Problems. Article Nos. 216 to 223. 


216. As under the foregoing head, ‘“‘ Rotation round a fixed point,” I have 
considered only the case of a body not acted upon by any forces, the case 
where the body is acted upon by any forces comes under the present head. 
The forces, whatever they are, may be considered as disturbing forces, and 
the problem be treated by the method of the variation of the elements ; this 
is at any rate a separate part of the theory of rotation round a fixed point, 
and I have found it convenient to include it under the present head; the 
only case in which the forces have been treated as principal ones, seems to be 
that of a heavy body (a solid of revolution) rotating about a point not its 
centre of gravity. The case of a body suspended by a thread or resting on a 
plane comes under the present head, as also would (in some at least of the 
questions connected with it) the gyroscope. But none of these questions are 
here considered in any detail. 


Rotation round a fixed point— Variation of the elements. 

217. The forces acting on the body are treated as disturbing forces. 
Formule for the variations of the elements were first obtained by Poisson 
im the memoir “ Sur la Variation des Constantes Arbitraires &.” (1809). The 
variations are expressed in terms of the differential coefficients of the disturb- 
ing function in regard to the elements, and, as the author remarks, they are 
very similar in their form to, and can be rendered identical with, thoye for 
the variations of the elements in the theory. of elliptic motion. 

218. Cayley, “On the Rotation &c.” (1846).—The latter part of the paper 
relates to the variations of the elements therein made use of, which are 
different from the ordinary ones. 

219. Richelot, «Eine neue Lésung &c.” (1851).—The form in which the 
integrals are obtained by means of a function V, satisfying a partial differen- 
tial equation, leads at once to a canonical system for the variations of the 
elements; these formule are referred to in the introduction to the memoir, 
but they are not afterwards considered. 

220. Cayley, ‘“‘ On the Rotation of a Solid Body” (1860).—The elements are 
those ordinarily made use of, with only a slight variation occasioned by the 
employment of the “ departure” of the node. The course of the investigation 
consists in obtaining the variations in terms of the differential coefficients of 
the disturbing function in regard to the coordinates (formule: which were 
thought interesting for their own sake), and in deducing therefrom those in 
terms of the differential coefficients in terms of the elements. 


Other cases of the motion of a solid body. 


221. In regard to a heavy solid of revolution rotating about a fixed point 
not its centre of gravity, we have 

Poisson, “ Mémoire sur un cas particulier &.” (1831), and the elaborate 
memoir 

Lottner, “ Reduction der Bewegung dc.” (1855), where the solution is 
worked out by means of the Elliptic and Jacobian functions. 
' 222. As regards a heavy solid suspended by a string, 

Pagani, ‘‘ Mémoire sur |’équilibre &c.” (1839). 

223. As regards the motion of a body resting on a fixed plane, 
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Cournot, “‘ Mémoire sur le Mouvement &c.” (1830 and 1832). 

Puiseux, ‘‘ Du Mouvement &c.” (1848). 

To which several others might doubtless be added; but the problems are so 
difficult, that the solutions cannot, it is probable, be obtained in any very 
complete form. 

In conclusion, I can only regret that, notwithstanding the time which has 
elapsed since the present Report was undertaken, it is still—both as regards 
the omission of memoirs and works which should have been noticed, and the 
merely cursory examination of some of those which are mentioned—far from 
being as complete as I should have wished to make it. To have reproduced, 
to any much greater extent than has been done, the various mathematical 
investigations, would not have been proper, nor indeed practicable ; at the 
same time, more especially as regards the subjects treated of in the second 
part of this Report, or say the kinematics and dynamics of a solid body, such 
a reproduction, incorporating and to some extent harmonizing the original 
researches, but without ignoring the points of view and methods of investi- 
gation of the several authors, would be a work which would well repay the 
labour of its accomplishment, 


Inst of Memoirs and Works. 


Mémoire sur quelques proprictés nouvelles des axes permanens de 
rotation des corps, et des plans directeurs de ces axes. 4to. Paris, 1823. 
Mémoire sur la Rotation. Mém. de |’Institut, t. v. 1834. 

. Mémoire sur les équations générales du mouvement. Liouv. t. i. 
pp. 211-228 (1836). (Written 1826.) 

Anon. Note on the problem of falling bodies as affected by the earth’s rota- 
tion. OC. & D. M. J. t. iti. pp. 206-208 (1848). 

. Remarks on the deviation of falling bodies to the east and south 
of the perpendicular, and corrections of a previously published paper on the 
same subject. C. & D. M. J. t. iv. pp. 96-105 (1849). 

Baehr. Notice sur le mouvement du pendule ayant égard 4 la rotation de 
la terre. 4to. Middelbourg, 1853. 

Bertrand. Mémoire sur l’intégration des équations différentielles de la 
Mécanique. Liouv. t. xvii. pp. 393-436 (1852). 

Note sur le Gyroscope de M. Foucault. Liouv. t. i. 2 sér. (1856) 

pp. 379-382. 

Mémoire sur quelques unes des formes les plus simples que puis- 
sent présenter les équations différentielles du mouvement d’un point 
matériel. Liouyv. t. ii. 2 eér. (1857) pp. 113-140. 

Bessel. Analytische Auflésung der Keplerschen Aufgabe. Berl. Abh. 
1816-17, pp. 49-55. (Read July 1818.) 

- Ueber die Entwickelung der Functionen zweier Winkeln u« und w’ 

in Reihen welche nach der Cosinussen und Sinussen der Vielfachen von 

uund w fortgehen. Berl. Abh. 1820-21, pp. 56-60. (Read June 1821.) 

Untersuchung des Theils der planetarischen Storungen welche aus 
der Bewegung der Sonne entsteht. Berl. Abh. 1824, pp. 1-52. 

Binet. Mémoire sur la théorie des axes conjugués et des momens d’inertie 
dee Corps Journ. Polyt. t. ix. (cah. 16) pp. 41-67 (1813). (Read May 

) 
———. Note sur le mouvement du pendule simple en ayant ¢gard a ]’in- 
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fluence de la rotation diurne de la terre. Comptes Rendus, t. xxrxii. 
(1851) pp. 157-160 & 197-205. 

Bonnet. Note sur un théoréme de Mécanique. Liouv. t. ix. p. 113 (1844), 
and Note iv. of t. ii. of the last edition of the Méc. Anal. pp. 329-331 
(1855). 

Booth. Theory of Elliptic Integrals. 8vo. Lond. 1851. 

Bour. Mémoire sur le probléme des trois corps. Journ. Polyt. t. xxi. 
(cah. 36) pp. 35-58 (1856). 

Bravais. Mémoire sur |’influence qu’exerce la rotation de la terre sur le 
nas d’un pendaule 4 oscillations coniques. Liouv. t. xix. pp. 1-50 
(1854). 


Note sur une formule de Lagrange relative au mouvement penda- 
laire. Note vii. of t. ii. of the last edition of the Méc. Anal. pp. 352-355 
(1855). 

Briot. Thése sur le mouvement d’un corps solide autour d’un point fixe. 
Liouyv. t. vit. pp. 70-84 (1842). 

Cauchy. Sur les momens d’inertic. Ex. de Math. t. i. pp. 93-103 


(1827). 

. Résumé d’un mémoire sur la Mécanique Céleste et sur un nouveau 
calcul appelé des limites. (Read at Turin Oct. 1831.) Exer. d’Anal. 
&ec., t. ii. pp. 41-109 (1841). 

Cayley. On certain expansions in multiple: sines and cosines. Camb. 
M. J, t. iii. pp. 162-167 (1842). 

. On the motion of rotation of a solid body. Camb. M. J. t. iii. 

_ pp. 224-232 (1842). 

. On certain results relating to quaternions. Phil. Mag. t. xxvi. 

(1845) p. 141. 

. On the geometrical representation of the motion of a solid body. 

C. & D. M. J. t. i, pp. 164-167 (1846). 

-. On the rotation of a solid body round a fixed point. C. &D. M. J. 

t. i. pp. 167-173 é 264-274 (1846). 

. Note on a geometrical theorem in Prof. Thomson’s memoir on the 

principal axes of a solid body. C. & D. M. J. t. i. pp. 207-208 (1846). 

. On the application of quaternions to the theory of Rotation. 

Phil. Mag. t. xxxili. (1848) p. 196. 

. Note on the motion of rotation of a solid of revolution. O.& D.M. J. 

t. iv. pp. 268-271 (1849). 

Sur les déterminants gauches. Crelle, t. xxxviii. (1849) pp. 


93-96. 


Note on the theory of Elliptic Motion. Phil. Mag. t. xi. (1856) 
pp. 425-428. 
A demonstration of Sir W. R. Hamilton’s theorem of the Iso- 
chronism of the Circular Hodograph. Phil. Mag. t. xiii. (1857) p. 427. 
Report on the recent progress of Theoretical Dynamics. Rep. - 
Brit. Assoo. for 1857, pp. 1-42. 
. On Lagrange’s solution of the problem of two fixed Centres. 
Quart. Journ. M. J. t. ii. pp. 76-82 (1858). 

- Note on the expansion of the true anomaly. Quart. M. J. t. ii, 
pp. 229-232 (1858). ° 
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Cayley. Tables in the theory of Elliptio Motion. Mem. R. Astr. Soc. 
t. xxix. (1860) pp. 191-306. 

. A Memoir on the problem of the rotation of a solid body. Mem. 

R. Astr. Soo. t. xxix. (1860) pp. 307-342. 

- On Lambert’s theorem for Elliptic Motion. Monthly Not. R. Astr. 

Soc. t. xxil. pp. 238-242 (1861). 

Note on a theorem of Jacobi’s in relation to the problem of three 
bodies. Monthly Not. R. Astr. Soc. t. xi. pp. 76-79 (1861). 

Chasles. Note sur les propriétés générales du systéme de deux corps sem- 
blables entr’eux et placés d’une maniére quelconque dans |’espace, et sur 
le déplacement fini ou infiniment petit d’un corps solide libre. (Read Feb. 
1831.) Bull, Univ. des Sciences (Férussac), t. xiv. pp. 321-326. 

. Théorémes généraux sur les systémes de forces et leurs moments. 
Liouv. t. xii. pp. 213-224 (1847). 

Clairaut. Théorie de la Lune déduite du seul principe de lattraction réci- 
proquement proportionnelle aux carrés des distances. 4to. St. Pét. 1762, 

. and Paris, 1765. 

Cohen. On the Differential Coefficients and Determinants of Lines, and their 
Application to Theoretical Mechanics. Phil. Trans. t. 162 (1862), 
pp. 469-510. 

Cotes. Harmonia mensurarum sive analysis et synthesis per rationum et 
angulorum mensuras promote ; accedunt alia opuscula mathematica. 4to. 
Camb. 1722. 

Cournot. Mémoire sur le mouvement d’un corps rigide soutenu par un 
plan fixe. Crelle, t. v. pp. 183-162 & 223-249 (1830); Suite, t. viii. 
pp. 1-12 (1832). 

. General and practical solution of Kepler’s Problem. Quart. M. J. 
t. i. pp. 259-271 (1855). 

D’Alembert. Traité de Dynamique. Paris, 1743. 

. Recherches sur la précession des équinoxes et sur la nutation de 
l’axe de la terre. Mém. de Berl. (1749). 

Desboves. Thése sur le mouvement d’un point matériel attiré en raison 
inverse du carré des distances vers deux centres fixes. Liouv. ¢. xiii. 
pp. 369-396 (1848). 

Donkin. On an application of the calculus of operations to the transforma- 
tion of trigonometric series. Quart. M. J. t. ii. pp. 1-15 (1858). 

. Onaclass of Differential Equations, including those which occur 
in Dynamical Problems. Part I. Phil. Trans. t. cxliv. (1854) pp. 71-113; 
Part IT. t. cxlv. (1855) pp. 299-358. 

. On the Isochronism of the Circular Hodograph. Q, M. J. t. i. 
(1856) pp. 374-378. 

Dumas. Ueber die Bewegung des Raumpendels mit Rucksicht auf die 
Rotation der Erde. Crelle, t. 1. pp. 52-78 & 126-185 (1855). 

Durége. Theorie der elliptischen Functionen. 8vo. Leipzig, 1861. (§ xx: 
reproduces some results on the spherical pendulum obtained in an unpub- 
lished memoir of 1849.) 

Euler. Determinatio Orbits Comete anni 1742. Misc. Berl. t. vii. (1748) 
p- 1. 

———. Theoria motuum planetarum et cometarum. 4to. Berl. 1744. 
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Euler. De motu corporis ad duo virium centra attracti. Nov. Comm. 
Petrop. t. x. for 1764, pub. 1766, pp. 207-242. 

. Probléme: un corps étant attiré en raison réciproque carrée des dis- 
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Petrop. t. xi. for 1765, pub. 1767, pp. 152-184. 

. Considerationes de motu corporum colestium. Nov. Comm. Petrop. 

t. x. for 1764, pub. 1766, pp. 544-558. 
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Comm. Petrop. t. xi. for 1765, pub. 1767, pp. 144-151. 

. De motu trium corporum se mutuo attrahentium super eadem linea 
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bile. Nov. Comm. Petrop. t. xv. (1770) p. 75; Comm. Arith. Coll. t. i. 

pp. 427-443. 

Formule generales pro translatione quacunque corporum rigi- 

dorum. Nov. Comm. Petrop. t. xx. 1775, pp. 189-207. 

Nova methodus motam corporum rigidorum determinandi. Nov. 

Comm. Petrop. t. xx. (1775) pp. 208. 

Recherches sur la précession des équinoxes et sur la nutation de 

l’axe de la terre. Mém. de Berl. t. v. for 1749, pub. 1751, pp. 326-338. 
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. Découverte d’un nouveau principe de Mécanique. Mém. de Berl. 

t. vi. for 1750, pub. 1752, pp. 185-217. 
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Theoria motus corporum solidorum. 4to. Rostock, 1765. 
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Hamilton, Sir W. R. A theorem of anthodographic isochronism. Proc. R. 
Irish Acad. 1847, t. iii. pp. 465-466. 

Lectures on Quaternions. 8vo. Dublin, &c. (1853). 

Hansen. Fundamenta Nova investigationis orbite vere quam Luna per- 
lustrat. 4to. Goth, 1838. 

———. Ermittelung der absoluten Storungen in Ellipsen von beliebigen 
Excentricitat und Neigung. Gotha, 1843, pp. 1-167. 
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Theorie der Pendelbewegung. 4to. Dantzig. 1856. 

Haton de la Goupillitre. Mémoire sur une théorie nouvelle de la géométrie 
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Haughton. On the rotation of a solid body round a fixed point, being an 
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Gleichungen. Crelle, t. xvii. (1837) pp. 68-82. 
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De motu puncti singularis. Crelle, t. xxiv. pp. 5-27 (1842). 
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Report on Double Refraction. By G.G.Stoxss, M.A.,D.C.L.,Sec.R.S., 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 


I neoret to say that in consequence of other occupations the materials for a 
complete report on Physical Optics, which the British Association have re- 
quested me to prepare, are not yet collected and digested. Meanwhile, instead 
of requesting longer time for preparation, I have thought it would be well to 
take up a single branch of the subject, and offer a report on that alone. I 
have accordingly taken the subject of double refraction, having mainly in 
view a consideration of the various dynamical theories which have been 
advanced to account for the phenomenon on the principle of transversal vibra- 
tions, and an indication of the experimental measurements which seem to me 
most needed to advance this branch of optical science. As the greater part 
of what has been done towards placing the theory of double refraction on a 
rigorous dynamical basis is subsequent to the date of Dr. Lloyd’s admirable 
report on “ Physical Optics,” I have thought it best to take a review of the 
whole subject, though at the risk of repeating a little of what is already con- 
tained in that report. 

The celebrated theory of Fresnel was defective in rigour in two respects, 
as Fresnel himself clearly percerved. The first is that the expression for the 
force of restitution is obtained on the supposition of the absolute displacement 
of a molecule, whereas in undulations of all kinds the forces of restitution 
with which we are concerned are those due to relative displacements. Fresnel 
endeavoured to show, by reasoning professedly only probable, that while the 
magnitude of the force of restitution is altered in passing from absolute to rela- 
tive displacements, the law of the force as to its dependence on the direction of 
vibration remains the same. The other point relates to the neglect of the com- 
ponent of the force in a direction perpendicular to the front of a wave. In the 
state of things supposed in the calculation of the forces of restitution called 
into play by absolute displacements, there is no immediate recognition of a 
wave at all, and a molecule is supposed to be as free to move in one direction 
asin another. But a displacement in a direction perpendicular to the front 
of a wave would call into play new forces of restitution having a resultant not 
in general in the direction of displacement; so that even the component of 
the force of restitution in a direction parallel to the front of a wave would 
have an expression altogether different from that determined by the theory 
of Fresnel. But the absolute displacements are only considered for the sake 
of obtaining results to be afterwards applied to relative displacements; and 
Fresnel distinctly makes the supposition that the ether is incompressible, or 
at least is sensibly so under the action of forces comparable with those with 
which we are concerned in the propagation of light. This supposition re- 
moves the difficulty ; and though it increases the number of hypotheses as to 
the existing state of things, it cannot be objected to in point of rigour, unless 
it be that a demonstration might be required that incompressibility is not in- 
consistent with the assumed constitution of the ether, according to which it 
is regarded as consisting of distinct material points, symmetrically arranged, 
and acting on one another with forces depending, for a given pair, only on 
the distance. Hence the neglect of the force perpendicular to the fronts of 
the waves is not so much a new defect of rigour, as the former defect appear- 
ing under a new aspect. 

I have mentioned these points because sometimes they are slurred over, 
and Fresnel’s theory spoken of as if it had been rigorous throughout, to the 
injury of students and the retardation of the real progrees of science ; and 
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sometimes, on the other hand, the grand advance made by Fresnel is depre- 
ciated on account of his theory not being everywhere perfectly rigorous. If 
we reflect on the state of the subject as Fresnel found it, and as he left it, the 
wonder is, not that he failed to give a rigorous dynamical theory, but that a 
single mind was capable of effecting so much. 

The first deduction of the laws of double refraction, or at least of an ap- 
proximation to the true laws, from a rigorous theory is due to Cauchy*, 
though Neumannf independently, and almost simultaneously, arrived at the 
same results. In the theory of Cauchy and Neumann the ether is supposed 
to consist of distinct particles, regarded as material points, acting on one 
another by forces in the line joining them which vary as some function of 
the distances, and the arrangement of these particles is supposed to be dif- 
ferent in different directions. The medium is further supposed to possess 
three rectangular planes of symmetry, the double refraction of crystals, so far 
as has been observed, being symmetrical with respect to three such planes. 
The equations of motion of the medium are deduced by a method similar to 
that employed by Navier in the case of an isotropic medium. The equations 
arrived at by Cauchy, the medium being referred to planes of symmetry, 
contain nine arbitrary constants, three of which express the pressures in the 
principal directions in the state of equilibrium. Those employed by Neumann 
contain only six such constants, the medium in its natural state being sup- 
posed free from pressure. 

In the theory of double refraction, whatever be the particular dynamical 
conditions assumed, everything is reduced to the determination of the velocity 
of propagation of a plane wave propagated in any given direction, and the 
mode of vibration of the particles in such a wave which must exist in order 
that the wave may be propagated with a unique velocity. In the theory of 
Cauchy now under consideration, the direction of vibration and the reciprocal 
of the velocity of propagation are given in direction and magnitude 
tively by the principal axes of a certain ellipsoid, the equation of which con- 
tains the nine arbitrary constants, and likewise the direction-cosines of the 
wave-normal, Cauchy adduces reasons for supposing that the three constants 
G, H, I, which express the pressures in the state of equilibrium, vanish, 
which leaves only six constants. For waves perpendicular to the principal 
- axes, the squared velocities of propagation and the corresponding directions 
of vibration are given by the following Table :— 


For waves tn these directions, then, the vibrations are either wholly normal 
or wholly transversal. The latter are those with which we have to deal in 
the theory of light. Now, according to observation, in any one of the prin- 
cipal planes of a doubly refracting crystal, that ray which is polarised in the 
principal plane obeys the ordinary law of refraction. In order therefore that 
the conclusions of this theory should at all agree with observation, we must 
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suppose that in polarized light the vibrations are parallel, not perpendicular, 
to the plane of polarization. , 

Let i, m,n be the direction-cosines of the wave-normal. In the theory of 
Cauchy and Neumann, the square +’ of the velocity of propagation is given 
by a cubic of the form . 

v-+a,u'ta,v?+a,=0, 


where a,, a,, @, are homogeneous functions of the Ist order as regards 
L, M, N, P, Q, R, and homogeneous functions of the orders 2, 4, 6 as regards 
1, m, n, involving even powers only of these quantities. For a wave perpen- 
dicular to one of the principal planes, that of y z suppose, the cubic splits 
into two rational factors, of which that which 1s of the first degree in v’, 


namely, vm? R—n*Q, 


corresponds to vibrations perpendicular to the principal plane. This is the 
same expression as results from Fresnel’s theory, and accordingly the section, 
by the principal plane, of one sheet of the wave-surface, which in this theory 
is a surface of three sheets, is an ellipse, and the law of refraction of that ra 
which is polarized perpendicularly to the principal plane agrees exactly wi 
that given by the theory of Fresnel. 

For the two remaining waves, the squared velocities of propagation are 
given by the quadratic 

(v?—m* M—n? P) (v?—m? P—n? N)—4m' n? P?=0; ...... (1) 

but according to observation the ray polarized in the principal plane obeys 
the ordinary law of refraction. Hence (1) ought to be satisfied by v*—(m? 
+n*) P=O, which requires that (M—P) (N—P)=4P?, on which supposition 
the remaining factor must evidently be linear as regards m’, n?, and therefore 


must be 
v’—m M—n'N,. 


since it gives when equated to zero v’=M, or u*s: N form=xl1,orn==1. And 
since the same must hold good for each of the principal planes, we must have 
the three following relations between the six constants, 

(M—P) (N—P)=4P?; (N—Q)(L—Q)=4Q’; (L—R)(M—R)=4R’... (2) 

The existence of six constants, of which only three are wanted to satisfy - 
the numerical values of the principal velocities of propagation in a biaxal 
crystal, permits of satisfying these equations; so that the law that the ray 
polarized in the plane of incidence, when that is a principal plane, obeys the 
ordinary law of refraction is not inconsistent with Cauchy’s theory. This 
simple law is, however, not in the slightest degree predicted by the theory, 
nor even rendered probable, nor have any physical conditions been pointed 
out which would lead to the relations (2); and, indeed, from the form of 
these equations, it seems hard to conceive what physical relations they could 
exprees. Hence an important desideratum would be left, even if the theory 
were satisfactory in all other respects. 

The equation for determining v* virtually contains the theoretical laws of 
double refraction, which are embodied in the form of the wave-surface. The 
wave-surface of Cauchy and Neumann does not agree with that of Fresnel, 
except as the sections of two of its sheets by the principal planes, the third 
sheet being that which relates to nearly normal vibrations. Nevertheless the 
first two sheets, being forced to agree in their principal sections with Fres- 
nel’s surface, differ from it elsewhere extremely little. In Arragonite, for 
instance, in a direction equally inclined to the principal axes, assuming Rud- 
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berg’s indices® for the line D, I find that the velocities of propagation of the 
two polarized waves, according to the theory of Cauchy and Neumann, differ 
from those resulting from the theory of Fresnel only in the tenth place of 
decimals, the velocity in air being taken as unity. Such a difference as this 
would of course be utterly insensible in experiment. In like manner the 
directions of the planes of polarization according to the two theories, though 
not rigorously, are extremely nearly the same, the plane of polarization of a 
wave in which the vibrations aro nearly transversal being defined as that 
containing the direction of propagation and the direction of vibration, in har- 
mony with the previously established definition for the case of strictly trans- 
versal vibrations. 

Heénce es far as regards the laws of double refraction of the two waves 
which alone are supposed to relate to the visible phenomenon, and of the 
accompanying polarization, this theory, by the aid of the forced relations (2), 
is very successful. I am not now discussing the generality, or, on the con- 
trary, the artificially restricted nature, of the fundamental suppositions as to 
the state of things, but only the degree to which the results are in accordance 
with observed facts. But as regards the third wave the case is very different. 
That theory should point to the necessary existence of such a wave consisting 
of strictly normal vibrations, and yet to which no known phenomenon can be 
referred, is bad enough; but. in the present theory the vibrations are not 
even strictly normal, except for waves in a direction perpendicular to any one 
of the principal axes. In Iceland spar, for instance, for waves propagated in 
a direction inclined 45° to the axis, it follows from the numerical values of 
the refractive indices for the fixed line D given by Rudberg that the two 
vibrations in the principal plane which can be propagated independently of 
each other are inclined at angles of 9° 50’ and 80° 10’, or say 10° and 80°, to 
the wave-normal. We can hardly suppose that a mere change of inclination 
in the direction of vibration of from 10° to 80° with the wave front makes all 
the difference whether the wave belongs to a long-known and evident pheno- 
menon, no other than the ordinary refraction in Iceland spar, or not to any 
visible phenomenon at all. 

It is true that before there can be any question of the third wave’s being 
perceived it must be supposed excited, and the means of exciting it consist in 
the incident vibrations in air, which by hypothesis are strictly transversal. 
Hence we have to inquire whether the intensity of the third wave is such as 
to lead us to expect a sensible phenomenon answering to it. This leads us to 
the still more uncertain subject of the intensity of light reflected or refracted 
at the surface of a crystal—more uncertain because it not only depends on 
the laws of internal propagation, and involves all the hypotheses on which 
these laws are theoretically deduced, but requires fresh hypotheses as to the 
state of things at the confines of two media, introducing thereby fresh elements 
of uncertainty. But for our present purpose no exact calculation of intensities 
is required; a rough estimate of the intensity of the nearly normal vibrations 
is quite sufficient. 

In order to introduce as little as possible relating to the theory of the in- 
tensity of reflected and refracted light, suppose the incident light to fall per- 
pendicularly on the surface of a crystal, and let this be a surface of Iceland 
spar cut at an inclination of 45° to the axis. For a cleavage plane the result 
would be nearly the same. Let the incident light be polarized, and the 
vibrations be in the principal plane, which therefore, according to the theory 
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now under consideration, must be the plane of polarization. The incident 
vibrations are parallel to the surface, and accordingly inclined at angles of 
9° 50’ and 80° 10’ to the directions of the nearly transversal and nearly nor- 
mal vibrations, respectively, within the crystal. Hence it seems evident that 
the amplitude of the latter must be of the order of magnitude of sin 9° 50’, 
or about + z5 the amplitude of vibration in the incident light being taken as 
unity. The velocity of propagation of the nearly normal vibrations being to 
that of the nearly transversal roughly as 4/3 to 1, as will immediately be 
shown, it follows that the vis viva of the nearly normal would be to that 
of the nearly transversal vibrations in a ratio comparable with that of 
3 x sin? 9° 50’ to 1, or about jj, to 1. Hence the intensity of the nearly 
normal vibrations is by no means insignificant, and therefore it is a very 
serious objection to the theory that no corresponding phenomenon should 
have been discovered. It has been suggested by some of the advocates of 
this theory that the normal vibrations may correspond to heat. But the fact 
of the polarization of heat at once negatives such a supposition, even without 
insisting on the accumulation of evidence in favour of the identity of radiant 
heat and light of the same refrangibility. 

But the objections to the theory on the ground of the absence of some un- 
known phenomenon corresponding with the third ray, to which the theory 
necessarily conducts, are not the only ones which may be urged against it in 
connexion with that ray. The existence of normal or nearly normal vibra- 
tions entails consequences respecting the transversal which could hardly fail 
to have been detected by observation. In the first place, the vis viva belong- 
ing to the normal vibrations is so much abstracted from the transversal, which 
alone by hypothesis constitute light, so that there is a loss of light inherent 
in the very act of passage from air into the crystal, or conversely, from the 
crystal into air. About .),th of the whole might thus be expected to be lost 
at a single surface of Iceland spar, the surface being inclined 45° to the axis, 
and the light being incident perpendicularly, and being polarized in the prin- 
cipal plane; and the loss would amount to somewhere about ;4,th in passage 
across 8 plate bounded by parallel surfaces, by which amount the sum of 
the reflected and transmitted light ought to fall short of the incident. And 
it is evident that something of the same kind must take place at other incli- 
nations to the axis and at other incidences. The loss thus occasioned in mul- 
tiplied reflexions could hardly have escaped observation, though it is not quite 
so great as might at first sight appear, as the transversal vibrations produced 
back again by the normal would presently become sensible. 

But the most fatal objection of all is that urged by Green* against the 
supposition that normal vibrations could be propagated with a velocity com- 
parable with those of transversal. As transversal vibrations are capable 
(according to the suppositions here combated) of giving rise at incidence on a 
medium to normal or nearly normal vibrations within it, so conversely the 
latter on arriving at the second surface are capable of giving rise to emergent 
transversal vibrations; so that not only would normal vibrations entail a loss 
of light in the quarter in which light is looked for, but would give rise to 
light (of small intensity it is true, but by no means imperceptible) in  quar- 
ter in which otherwise there would have been none at all. Thus in the case 
supposed above, the intensity of the light produced by nearly normal vibra- 
tions giving rise on emergence to transversal vibrations would be somewhere 
about the (,,),)” or the 4, of the incident light. In the case of light trans- 
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mitted through a plate, the rays thus produced would be parallel to the inci- 
dent, or to the emergent rays of the kind usually considered ; but if the plate 
were wedge-shaped the two would come out in different directions, and with 
sunlight the former could not fail to be perceived. The only way apparently 
of getting over this difficulty, is by making the perfectly gratuitous assumption 
that the medium, though perfectly transparent for the more nearly transversal 
vibrations, is intensely opaque for those more nearly normal. 

Lastly, Green’s argument respecting the necessity of supposing the velocity 
of propagation of normal vibrations very great has here full force as an 
dbjection against this theory. The constants P, Q, R are the squared reci- 
procals of the three principal indices of refraction, which are given by obser- 
vation, and L, M, N are determined in terms of P, Q, R by the equations (2), 
by the solution of s quadratic equation. In the case of a uniaxal crystal 
everything is symmetrical about one of the axes, suppose that of z, which 
requires, as Cauchy has shown, that L=M=8R, and P=Q; and of the 
equations (2) one is now satisfied identically, and the two others are identical 
with each other, and give 


N=P+,5-—p 


For an isotropic medium we must have L=M=N=3P=3Q=3R, and the 
three equations (2) are satisfied identically. The velocity of propagation of 
normal must be to that of transversal vibrations as 3 to 1, and cannot 
therefore be assumed to be what may be convenient for explaining the law of 
intensity of reflected light. 

The theory which has just been discussed is essentially bound up with the 
supposition that in polarized light the vibrations are parallel, not perpendicu- 
lar, to the plane of polarization. In prosecuting the study of light, Cauchy 
saw reason to change his views in this respect, and was induced to examine 
whether his theory could not be modified so as to be in accordance with the 
latter alternative. The result, constituting what may be called Cauchy’s 
second theory, is contained in a memoir read before the Academy, May 20, 
1839*, In this he refers to his memoir on dispersion, in which the funda- 
mental equations are obtained in a manner somewhat different from that given 
in his ‘ Exercices,’ but based on the same suppositions as to the constitution 
of the ether. In the new theory Cauchy retains the three constants G, H, I, 
expressing the pressures in equilibrium, which formerly he made vanish, the 
medium being supposed as before to be symmetrical with respect to three 
rectangular planes. The squares of the velocities of propagation, and the 
corresponding directions of vibration for the three waves which can be pro- 
pagated in the direction of each of the principal axes, are given by the fol- 
lowing Table. 


ee Bur ls Polarisation rectiligne, et la double Réfraction,” Mém. de l’Aeadémie, tom. 
xviii, p. 153. 
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According to observation, in each of the principal planes the ray polarized 
in that plane obeys the ordinary law of refraction, and therefore if we suppose 
that in polarized light the vibrations, at least when strictly transversal, are 
perpendicular to the plane of polarization, we must assume that R+ H=Q+I, 
P+I=R+G, Q4+G=P+H, which are equivalent to only two distinct rela- 


tions, namely | 
P—G=Q—H=R—l1............ wccececces (8) 


For a wave parallel to one of the principal axes, as that of w, the direetion 
of that axis is one of the three rectangular directions of vibration of the waves 
which are propagated independently. For such vibrations the velocity (v) of 
propagation is given by the formula 

vm’ (R+ H)+n?(Q+D), 
which by (3) is reduced to 

v2 R+H=Q+], 
so that on the assumption that the velocity of propagation is the same for a 
wave perpendicular to the axis of y as for one perpendicular to the axis of 
z when the vibrations are parallel to the axis of x, the law of ordinary re- 
fraction in the plane of yz follows from theory. 

For the two remaining waves which can be propagated independently in a 
given direction perpendicular to the axis of x, the vibrations are only approxi- 
mately normal and transversal respectively. In fact, for the three waves 
which can travel independently in any given direction, the directions of vibra- 
tion are not affected by the introduction of the constants expressing equili- 
brium-pressures, but only the velocities of propagation. The squares of the 
velocities of propagation of the two waves above mentioned are given as be- 
fore by a quadratic; and in order that the velocity of propagation of the 
nearly transversal vibrations may be expressed by the formula 

vc m* +b Nn? .... cee cane occernce . (4), 
in conformity with the ellipsoidal form of the extraordinary wave surface iri 
@ uniaxal crystal, and the assumed elliptic form of the section of one sheet of 
the wave-surface in a biaxal crystal by a principal plane, the quadratic in 
question must split into two rational factors, which leads to precisely the 
Bame condition as before, namely that expressed by the first of equations (2) ; 
and by equating to zero the corresponding factor, we get 

v= (P+ H) m?4+(P+0) 2’, 
which is in fact of the form (4). Applying the same to each of the other 
principal axes, we find again the three relations (2). 

Hence Cauchy’s second theory, in which it is supposed that in polarized 
light the vibrations (in air or in an isotropic medium) are perpendicular to 
the plane of polarization, leads like the first to laws of double refraction, and 
of the accompanying polarization, differing from those of Fresnel only by 
quantities which may be deemed insensible. This result is, however, in the 
present case only attained by the aid of two seta of forced relations, namel 
(2) and (3), that is, relations which there is nothing @ priori to indicate, an 
which are not the expression of any simple physical idea, but are obtained by 
forcing the theory, which in its original state is of a highly plastic nature 
from the number of arbitrary constants which it contains, to agree with 
observation in some particulars, which being done, theory by itself makes 
known the rest. As regards the third ray by which this theory like its pre- 
deceasor is hampered, there is nearly as much to be urged against the present 
theory as the former. There is, however, this difference, that, as there are 
only five relations, (2) and (3), between nine arbitrary constants, there remains 
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one arbitrary constant in the expressions for the velocities of propagation 
after satisfying the numerical values of the three principal indices of refrac- 
tion, by a proper disposal of which the objections which have been mentioned 
may fo a certain extent be lessened, but by no means wholly overcome. 

I come now to Green’s theory, contained in a very remarkable memoir “On 
the Propagation of Light in Crystallized Media,” read before the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, May 20, 1839*, and accordingly, by a curious coinci- 
dence, the very day that Cauchy’s second theory was presented to the French 
Academy. Besides the great interest of the memoir in relation to the theory 
of light, Green has in it, as I conceive, given for the first time the true 
equations of equilibrium and motion of a homogeneous elastic solid slightly 
disturbed from its position of equilibrium, which is one of constraint under a 
uniform pressure different in different directions. In a former memoir he 
had given the equations for the case in which the undisturbed state is one 
free from pressuret. When I speak of the true equations, I mean the equations 
which belong to the problem when not restricted in generality by arbitrarily 
assumed hypotheses, and yet not containing constants which are incompatible 
with any well-ascertained physical principle. It is right to mention, however, 
that on this point mathematicians are not agreed; M. de Saint-Venant, for 
instance, maintains the justice of the more restricted equations given by 
Cauchy §, though even he would not conceive the latter equations applicable 
to such solids as caoutchouc or jelly. 

In these papers Green introduced into the treatment of the subject, with 
the greatest advantage, the method of Lagrange, in which the partial differ- 
ential equations of motion are obtained from the variation of a single force- 
function, on the discovery of the proper form of which everything turns. 
Green’s principle is thus enunciated by him:—‘“In whatever manner the 
elements of any material system may act on each other, if all the internal 
forces be multiplied by the elements of their respective directions, the total 
sum for any assigned portion of the mass will always be the exact differential 
of some function.” In accordance with this principle, the general equation 
may be put under the form * 


(if de dy d ai aut oe B04 Se é v)=((fao dy dzip . (5), 


2 
where 2, y,z are the equilibrium coordinates of any particle, p the density 
in equilibrium, u,v,w the displacements parallel to 2, y, z, and ¢ the 
function in question. @ is in fact the function the variation of which in 
passing from one state of the medium to another, when multiplied by dx dy d:, 
expresses the work given out by the portion of the medium occupying in 
equilibrium the elementary parallelepiped dx dy dz, in passing from the first 
state to the second. The portion of the medium which in the state of equili- 
brium occupied the elementary parallelepiped becomes in the changed state an 
oblique-angled parallelepiped, whose edges may be represented by dx (1+53,), 
dy (1+8,), dz (1+8,), and the cosines of the angles between the second and 
third, third and first, and first and second of these edges by a, B, y, which in 
case the disturbance be small will be small quantities only. It is manifest 
that the function ¢ must be independent of any linear or angular displacement 
of the element dz dy dz, and depend only on the change of form of the element, 

* Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, vol. vii. P- 120. 

+ ‘On the Reflexion and Refraction of Light,’ Cambr. Phil. Trans. vol. vii. p. 1 
Read Dec. 11, 1837. 


t They are virtually given, though not actually written down at length. 
§ Comptes Rendus, tom, liii. p. 1105 (1861). 
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and therefore on the six quantities 8, ,,8,,a, 8, y, Which may be expressed 
by means of the nine differential coefficients of u, v, w with respect to x, y, z, 
of which therefore g is a function, but not any function, since it involves not 
nine, but only six independent variables. If the disturbance be small, the 
six quantities s,, 3,,8,,a, 3, y Will be small likewise, and ¢ may be expressed 
in a convergent series of the form 
G=O.F9, th tost:- +» 

where ¢,, ¢,) $,) $3, &c. are homogeneous functions of the six quantities, of 
the orders 0, 1, 2, 3, &c.; and if the motion be regarded as indefinitely small, 
the functions ¢,, 9, . . . will be insensible, the left-hand member of equation (5) 
being of the second order as regards u,v, w. 9¢,, being a constant, will not 
appear in equation (5), and ¢, will be equal to zero in case the medium in its 
undisturbed state be free from internal pressure, but not otherwise. The 
fanction ¢,, being a homogeneous function of six independent variables of the 
second order, contains in its most general shape twenty-one arbitrary con- 
stants, and ¢, which is of the first order introduces six more, so that the most 
general expression for g contains no less than twenty-seven arbitrary 
constants, all which appear in the expressions for the internal pressures and 
in the partial differential equations of motion *. 

The general expressions for the internal tensions in an elastic medium and 
the general equations of equilibrium or motion which were given by Cauchy, 
and which are written at length in the 4th volume of the ‘ Exercices de Mathé- 
matiques,’ contain twenty-one arbitrary constants when the undisturbed state of 
the medium is one of uniform constraint, and fifteen when it is one of freedom 
from pressure. In the latter case, Green’s twenty-one constants are reduced 
to two, and Cauchy’s fifteen to only one, when the medium is isotropic. 
Green’s equations comprise Cauchy’s as a particular case, as will be shown 
more at length further on. It becomes an important question to inquire 
whether Cauchy’s equations involve some restrictive hypothesis as to the 
constitution of the medium, so as to be in fact of insufficient generality, or 
whether, on the other hand, Green’s equations are reducible to Cauchy’s by 
the introduction of some well-ascertained physical principle, and therefore 
contain redundant constants. 

In the formation of Cauchy’s equations, not only is the medium supposed 
to consist of material points acting on one another by forces which depend on 
the distance only (a supposition which, at least when coupled with the next, 
excludes the idea of molecular polarity), but it is assumed that the displace- 
ments of the individual molecules vary from molecule to molecule according 
to the variation of some continuous function of the coordinates ; and accordingly 
the displacements wu’, v', w! of the molecule whose coordinates in equilibrium 
are ++Az, y+Ay, z+ Az are expanded by Taylor’s theorem in powers of 


l 
Ax, Ay, Sz, and the differential coefficients os &c. are put outs:de the sign of 
summation. The motion, varying from point to point, of the medium taken as 


® The twenty-seven arbitrary constants enter the equations of motion in such a manner 
as to be there equivalent to only twenty-six distinct constants, the physical interpretation 
of which analytical result will be found to be that a uniform pressure alike in all directions, 
in the undisturbed state of the medium, produces the same effect on the internal move- 
ments when the medium is disturbed as a certain internal elasticity, alike im all directions, 
and of a very simple kind, which is possible in a medium unconstrained in its natural state. 
The twenty-one arbitrary constants belonging to a medium unconstrained in its natural 
state are not reducible in the equations of motion, any more than in the expressions for the 
internal tensions, to a smaller number. 
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a whole, or in other words the mean motion, in any direction, of the molecules 
in the neighbourhood of a given point, must not be confounded with the 
motion of the molecules taken individually. The medium being continuous, 
so far as anything relating to observation is concerned, the former will vary 
continuously from point to point. But it by no means follows that the motion 
of the molecules considered individually should vary from one to another 
according to some function of the coordinates. The motion of the individual 
molecules is only considered for the sake of deducing results from hypotheses 
as to the molecular constitution and molecular forces of the medium, and in 
it we are concerned only with the relative motion of molecules situated so 
close as to act sensibly on each other. It would seem to be very probable, 
@ priori, that a portion by no means negligible of the relative displacement 
ef a pair of neighbouring molecules should vary in an irregular manner from 
pair to pair; and indeed if the medium tends to relieve itself from a state of 
constrained distortion, this must necessarily be the case; and such a re- 
arrangement must assuredly take place in fluids. The insufficient generality 
ef Cauchy’s equations is further shown by their being absolutely tncompatible 
with the idea of incompressibility. We may evidently conceive a solid which 
resists compression of volume by a force incomparably greater than that by 
which it resists distortion of figure, and such a conception is actually realized 
in such a solid as caoutchouc or jelly. 

I have not mentioned the hypothesis of what may be called, from the 
analogy of surfaces of the second order, a central arrangement of the molecules, 
that is, an arrangement such that each molecule is a centre with respect to 
which the others are arranged in pairs at equal distances in opposite directions, 
because the hypothesis was merely casually introduced as one mode of making 
certain terms vanish which are of a form that clearly ought not to appear in 
the expressions relating to the mean motion, with which alone we are ulti- 
mately oonoerned. 

The arguments in favour of the existence of ultimate molecules in the case 
ef ponderable matter appear to rest chiefly on the chemical law of definite 
proportions, and on the laws of crystallography, neither of which of course 
can be assumed to apply to the mysterious ether, of the very existence of 
which we have no direct evidence. If, for aught we know to the contrary, 
the very supposition of the existence of ultimate molecules as applied to the 
ether may entail consequences at variance with its real constitution, much 
more must the accessory hypotheses be deemed precarious which Cauchy 
found necessary in order to be able to deduce any results at all in proceeding 
by his method. There appears, therefore, no sufficient reason @ priori for 
preferring the more limited equations of Cauchy to the more general equations 

reen. 

Green, on the other hand, takes his stand on the impossibility of perpetual 
motion, or in other words, on the principle of the conservation of work, which 
we have the strongest reasons for believing to be a general physical princi- 
ple*. The number of arbitrary constants thus furnished in the case in which 
the undisturbed state of the medium is one of freedom from pressure is, as 
has been stated, twenty-one. Professor Thomson has recently put this 
result in a form which indicates more clearly the signification of the con- 
stantst, and at the end of his memoir promises to show how an elastic solid, 

© Whether vital phenomena are subject to this law is a question which we are not 
here called upon to Cease. 


+ “Elements of a» Mathematical Theory of Elasticity,” Phil. Trans. for 1 481. 
Read April 24, 1856. ety 856, P. 
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which as a whole should possess this number of arbitrary constants, could be 
built up of isotropic matter. 
Green supposes, in the first instance, that the medium is symmetrical with 
to planes in three rectangular directions, which simplifies the investi- 
gation and reduces the twenty-seven or twenty-one arbitrary constants to 
twelve (entering the partial differential equations of motion in such a manner 
as to be there equivalent to only eleven) or nine. It may be useful to give a 
Table of the constants employed by Green, with their equivalents in the theo- 
ries of Cauchy and Neumann, the density of the medium at rest being taken 
equal to unity for the sake of simplicity. The Table is as follows :— 


Green ABC GHI LMN PQR 
Cauchy GHI LMN PQR PQR 
Neumann 000 DCB AAA, A, AA; 
so that Green’s equations are reduced to Cauchy’s by making 
L=P, M=Q, N=R....... (6) 
For a plane wave propagated in any given direction there are three velocities 
of propagation, and three corresponding directions of vibration, which are 
determined by the directions of the principal axes of a certain ellipsoid U=1, 
which he proposes to call the ellipsoid of elasticity, the semiaxes at the same 
time representing in magnitude the squared reciprocals of the corresponding 
velocities of propagation; and Green has shown that U may be at once 
obtained from the function —29 by taking that part only which is of the 
second order in u, v, w, and replacing w, v, w by x, y, z, and the symbols of 


differentiation am 5 s by the cosines of the angles which the wave-normal 


makes with the axes. This applies whether the medium be symmetrical or 
not with respect to the coordinate planes. Green then examines the conse- 
quences of supposing that for two of the three waves the vibrations are strictly 
in the front of the wave, as was supposed by Fresnel, and consequently that 
the vibrations belonging to the third wave are strictly normal. This hypothesis 
leads to five relations between the twelve constants, namely 
G=H=I=, suppose, P=p—2L, Q=yp—2M, R=—p—-2N; . (7) 
and gives for the form of the fundamental function 
du dv dw 
2g=2A_ +2B- +20— 


+a (Cop a(ay()} =9( GIG) 
+0{ (“ '+(Z) + wy | +o(EtEte 
vol (Geis) —a55 B] anc((S +) 8) 
+R] ath) 4 RP tee ee ee 8) 
from which the equations of motion, the expressions for the internal 


pressures, 
and the equation of the ellipsoid of elasticity may be at once written down. 
The simpler case in whieh the medium in its natural state is supposed free 
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from pressure is first considered*. Green shows that the ellipse which is the 
section of the ellipsoid of elasticity by a diametral plane, parallel to the wave’s 
front, if turned 90° in its own plane, belongs to a fixed ellipsoid, which gives 
at once Fresnel’s elegant construction for the velocity of propagation and 
direction of the plane of polarization; but it 1s necessary to suppose that in 
polarized light the vibrations are parallel, not perpendicular, to the plane of 
polarization. 

The general case in which the medium is not assumed to be symmetrical with 
respect to three rectangular planes, and in which therefore ¢ contains twenty- 
one arbitrary constants, is afterwards considered; and it 1s shown that the 
hypothesis of strict transversality leads to fourteen relations between them, 
leaving only seven constants arbitrary. But the function obtained on the 
assumption of planes of symmetry contains no fewer, for the four constants 
relating to these planes would be increased by three when the medium was 
referred to general axes. Hence therefore the existence of planes of symmetry 
is not an independent assumption, as in Cauchy’s theory, but follows as a 
result. 

In this beautiful theory, therefore, we are presented with no forced rela- 
tions like Cauchy’s equations; the result follows from the hypothesis of 
strictly transversal vibrations, to which Fresnel was led by physical considera- 
tions. The constant » remains arbitrary, and it is easy to see that this 
constant expresses the square of the velocity of propagation of normal vibra- 
tions. Were this velocity comparable with the velocity of propagation of 
transversal vibrations, theory would lead us still to expect normal vibrations 
to be produced by light incident obliquely, though not by light incident 
perpendicularly, on the surface of a crystal, and the theory would still be 
exposed to many of the objections which have been already brought forward. 
But nothing hinders us from supposing, in accordance with the argument 
contained in Green’s former paper, that p is very great or sensibly infinite, 
which removes all the difficulty, since the motion corresponding to this term 
in the expression for —2 ¢ would not be sensible except at a distance from 
the surface comparable with the length of a wave of light. Hence, although 
it might be said, so long as » was supposed arbitrary, that the supposition of 
rigorous transversality had still something in it of the nature of a forced 
relation between constants, we see that the single supposition of incompressi- 
bility (under the action of forces at least comparable with those acting in the 
propagation of light)—the original supposition of Fresnel—introduced into 
the general equations, suffices to lead to the complete laws of double refrac- 
tion as given by Fresnel. Were it not that other phenomena of light lead us 
rather to the conclusion that the vibrations are perpendicular, than that they 
are parallel to the plane of polarization, this theory would seem to leave us 
nothing to desire, except to prove that we had a right to neglect the direct 
action of the ponderable molecules, and to treat the ether within a crystal as 
a single elastic medium, of which the elasticity was different in different 
directions. 

In his paper on Reflexion, Green had adopted the supposition of Fresnel, 
that the vibrations are perpendicular to the plane of polarization. He was 
naturally led to examine whether the laws of double refraction could be 
explained on this hypothesis. When the medium in its undisturbed state is 
exposed to pressure differing in different directions, six additional constants 
are introduced into the function ¢, or three in case of the existence of planes 


® The results obtained for this case remain the same if we suppose the medium in its 
undisturbed state to be subject to a pressure alike in all directions. 
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of symmetry to which the medium is referred. For waves perpendicular to 
the principal axes, the directions of vibration and squared velocities of 
propegation are as follows :— 


Wave~normal ..........02.6: 


Direction of vibra- 


eoeee%v#t 8 8 @ 8 


Green assumes, in accordance with Fresnel’s theory, and with observation 
if the vibrations in polarized light are supposed perpendicular to the plane of 
polarization, that for waves perpendicular to any two of the principal axes, and 
propagated by vibrations in the direction of the third axis, the velocity of pro- 
pagation isthe same. This gives three, equivalent to two, relations among the 
constants, namely, 


A—L=B—M=C—N=» suppose, . . . . . (9) 


which are equivalent to Cauchy’s equations (3). The conditions that the 
vibrations are strictly transversal and normal respectively do not involve the 
six constants expressing the pressures in equilibrium, and therefore remain the 
same as before, namely (7). Adopting the relations (7) and (9), Green proves 
that for the two transversal waves the velocities of propagation and the azimuths 
of the planes of polarization are precisely those given by the theory of Fresnel, 
the vibrations in polarized light being now supposed perpendicular to the plane 
of polarization. 

As to the wave propagated by normal vibrations, the square of its velocity 
of propagation is easily shown to be equal to 


p+ AP+Bm?+Cn’; 


and as the constant p does not enter into the expression for the velocity of pro- 
pagation of transversal vibrations, the same supposition as before, namely that 
the medium is rigorously or sensibly incompressible, removes all difficulty arising 
from the absence of any observed phenomenon answering to this wave. 

The existence of planes of symmetry is herein part assumed. I say in part, 
because Green shows that the six constants, expressing the pressures in 
equilibrium, enter the equation of the ellipsoid of elasticity under the form 
K (x«*+y*+2*), where K is a homogeneous function of the six constants of the 
first order, and involves likewise the cosines 7, m,n. Hence the directions of 
vibration are the same as when the six constants vanish; the velocities of 
propagation alone are changed; and as the existence of planes of symmetry 
for the case in which the six constants vanish was demonstrated, it is only 
requisite to make the very natural supposition that the planes of symmetry 
which must exist as regards the directions of vibration, are also planes of 
symmetry as regards the pressure in equilibrium. 

We see then that this theory, which may be called Green’s second theory, 
is in most respects as satisfactory (assuming for the present that Fresnel’s 
construction does represent the laws of double refraction) as the former. I 
say in most respects, because, although the theory is perfectly rigorous, like 
the former, the equations (9) are of the nature of forced relations between 
the constants, not expressing anything which could have been foreseen, or 
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even conveying when pointed out the expression of any simple physical 
relation. 

The year 1839 was fertile in theories of double refraction, and on the 9th 
of December Prof. MacCullagh presented his theory to the Royal Irish Academy. 
It is contained in “An Essay towards a Dynamical Theory of Crystalline 
Reflexion and Refraction”*. As indicated by the title, the determination of 
the intensities of the light reflected and refracted at the surface of a crystal is 
what the author had chiefly in view, but his previous researches had led him 
to observe that this determination was intimately connected with the laws of 
double refraction, and to seek to link together these laws as parts of the same 
system. He was led to apply to the problem the general equation of dynamics 
under the form (5), to seek to determine the form of the function ¢ (V in his 
notation), and then to form the partial differential equations of motion, and the 
conditions to be satisfied at the boundaries of the medium, by the method of 
Lagrange. He does not appear to have been aware at the time that this method 
had previously been adopted by Green. Like his predecessors, he treats the 
ether within a crystallized body as a single medium unequally elastic in dif- 
ferent directions, thus ignoring any direct influence of the ponderable mole- 
cules in the vibrations. He assumes that the density of the ether is a constant 
quantity, that is, both unchanged during vibration, and the same within all 
bodies as in free space. We are not concerned with the latter of thesé 
suppositions in deducing the laws of internal vibrations, but only in investi- 
gating those which regulate the intensity of reflected and refracted light. 
He assumes further that the vibrations in plane waves, propagated within a 
crystal, are rectilinear, and that while the plane of the wave moves parallel to 
itself the vibrations continue parallel to a fixed right line, the direction of this 
right line and the direction of a normal to the wave being functions of each 
other,—a supposition which doubtless applies to all crystals except quarts, and 
those which possess g similar property. 

In this method everything depends on the correct determination of the form 
of the function V. From the assumption that the density of the ether is 
unchanged by vibration, it is readily shown that the vibrations are entirely 
transversal. Imagine a system of plane waves, in which the vibrations are 
parallel to a fixed line in the plane of a wave, to be propagated in the crystal, 
and refer the crystal for a moment to the rectangular axes of 2’, y/, z’, the 
plane of «’y’ being parallel to the planes of the waves, and the axis of y’ to 


the direction of vibration ; and let « be the angle whose tangent is an, With 


respect to the form of V, MacCullagh reasons thus :—* The function V can only 
depend upon the directions of the axes of x’, y', z’ with respect to fixed line 
in the crystal, and upon the angle which measures the change of form produced 
in the parallelepiped by vibration. This is the most general supposition which 
can be made concerning it. Since, however, by our second supposition, any 
one of these directions, suppose that of 2’, determines the other two, we may 
regard V as depending on the angle « and the direction of the axis of # 
alohe,” from whence he shows that V must be a function of the quantities 
XK, Y, Z, defined by the equations 
dn df i 3 d— dn 
“ae dy \“de de “dy ade 
This reasoning, which is somewhat obscure, seems to me to involve a fallacy. 
# Memoirs of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxi. p. 17. 
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If the form of V were known, the rectilinearity of vibration and the constancy 
in the direction of vibration for a system of plane waves travelling in any given 
direction would follow as 5 resulf of the solution of the problem. But in using 
equation (5) we are not at liberty to substitute for V (or g) an expression 
which representa that function only on the condition that the motion be what tt 
actually is, for we have occasion to take the variation éV of V, and this varia- 
tion must be the most general that is geometrically possible though it be 
dynamically impossible. That the form of V, arrived at by MacCullagh, is 
inadmissible, is, I conceive, proved by its incompatibility with the form 
deduced by Green from the very same supposition of the perfect tranevorsalty 
of the transversal vibrations ; for Green’s reasoning is perfectly straightforw 
and irreproachable. Besides, MacCullagh’s form leads to consequences abso- | 
lutely at variance with dynamical principles *. 

But waiving for the present the objection to the conclusion that V is a 
fanction of the quantities X, Y, Z, let us follow the consequences of the theory. 
The disturbance being supposed small, the quantities X, Y, Z will also be small, 
and VY may be expanded in a series according to powers of these quantities ; 
and, as before, we need only proceed to the second order if we regard the 
disturbance as indefinitely small. The first term, being merely a constant, 
may be omitted. The terms of the first order MacCullagh concludes must 
vanish. This, however, if must be observed, is only true on the supposition 
that the medium in its undisturbed state is free from pressure. The terms of 
the second order are six in number, involving squares and products of X, Y, Z. 
The terms involving YZ, ZX, XY may be got rid of by a transformation of 
coordinates, when V will be reduced to the form 


V=—}@X4RY42), 2... . . + (10) 


the constant term being omitted, and the arbitrary constants being denoted by 
— 4a’, —4b*, —4c*. Thus on this theory the existence of principal axes is 
proved, not assumed. If MacCullagh’s expression for V (10) be compared with 
Green’s expression for ¢ (8) for the case of no pressure in equilibrium, so that 
Az0, B=0, C=0, it will be seen that the two will become identical, provided 
2 
first we omit the term p ita ae) in Green’s expression, and secondly, 
woe treat the symbols of differentiation as literal coefficients, so as to confound, 
‘ du dw dv dw . . . 
for instance, dy dz and de dy’ The term involving p does not appear in the 


expressions for transversal vibrations, since for these ath + m0, and 
therefore does not affect the laws of the propagation of such vibrations, although 
it would appear in the problem of calculating the intensity of reflected and 
refracted light ; and be that as it may, it follows from Green’s rule for forming 
the equation of the ellipsoid of elasticity, that the laws of the propagation of 
transversal vibrations will be precisely the same whether we adopt his form of 
@ or V (for the case of no pressure in equilibrium) or MacCullagh’s. Indeed, 
2 
if we omit the term p tate , the partial differential equations of 
motion, on which alone depend the laws of internal propagation, would be 
just the same as the two theoriest. Accordingly MacOullagh obtained, though 
, * See Appendix. : 
"+ See Appendix. MacCullagh’s reasoning appears to be so far correct as to have led to 
correct equations, although through a form of V which may, I conceive, be shown to be 
inadmissible. 


, 
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independently of, and in a different manner from Green, precisely Fresnel’s 
laws of double refraction and the accompanying polarization, on the condition, 
however, that in polarized light the vibrations are parallel to the plane of 
polarization. . 

It is remarkable that in the previous year MacCullagh, in a letter to 
Sir David Brewster*, published expressions for the internal pressures identical 
with those which result from Green’s first theory, provided that in the latter 
the terms be omitted which arise from that term in ¢ which contains p, a 
term which vanishes in the case of transversal vibrations propagated within 
a crystal. It does not appear how these expressions were obtained by 
MacCullagh ; it was probably by a tentative process. 

The various theories which have just been reviewed have this one feature 
in common, that in all, the direct action of the ponderable molecules is 
neglected, and the ether treated as a single vibrating medium. It was, 
doubtless, the extreme difficulty of determining the motion of one of two 
mutually penetrating media that led mathematicians to adopt this, at first 
sight, unnatural supposition ; but the conviction seems by some to have been 
entertained from the first, and to have forced itself upon the minds of others, 
that the ponderable molecules must be taken into account in a far more direct 
manner. Some investigations were made in this direction by Dr. Lloyd as long 
as twenty-five years agot. Cauchy’s later papers show that he was dissatisfied 
with the method, adopted in his earlier ones, of treating the ether within a 
ponderable body as a single vibrating medium}; but he does not seem to 
have advanced beyond a few barren generalities, towards a theory of double 
refraction founded on a calculation of the vibrations of one of two mutually 
penetrating media. In the theory of double refraction advanced by Professor 
Challis§, the ether is assimilated to an ordinary elastic fluid, the vibrations of 
which are modified by resisting masses; and his theory leads him at once to 
Fresnel’s elegant construction of the wave surface by pomts. The theory, 
however, rests upon principles which have not received the general assent of 
mathematicians. In a work entitled “ Light explained on the Hypothesis of 
the Ethereal Medium being a Viscous Fluid ”’||, Mr. Moon has put in a clear 
form some of the more serious objections which may be raised against Fresnel’s 
theory ; but that which he has substituted is itself open to formidable objec~ 
tions, some of which the author himself seems to have perceived. 

In concluding this part of the subject, I may perhaps be permitted to 
express my own belief that the true dynamical theory of double refraction 
has yet to be found. 

In the present state of the theory of double refraction, it appears to be of 
especial importance to attend to a rigorous comparison of its laws with actual 
observation. I have not now in view the two great laws giving the planes 
of polarization, and the difference of the squared velocities of propagation, of 
the two waves which can be propagated independently of each other in any 
given direction within a crystul. These laws, or at least laws differing from 
them only by quantities which may be deemed negligible in observation, had 
previously been discovered by experiment; and the deduction of these laws 
by Fresnel from his theory, combined with the verification of the law, which 
his theory, correcting in this respect previous notions, first pointed out, that 


+ of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. i. p. 10. 
t Seo his optical memoirs published in the 22nd volume of the ‘Mémoires del’ Académie.’ 
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in each principal plane of a biaxal crystal the ray polarized in that plane 
obeys the ordinary law of refraction, leaves no reasonable doubt that Fresnel’s 
construction contains the true laws of double refraction, at least in their broad 
features. But regarding this point as established, I have rather in view a 
verification of those laws which admit of being put to the test of experiment 
with extreme precision ; for such verifications might often enable the mathe- 
matician, in groping after the true theory, to discard at once, as not agreeing 
with observation, theories which might present themselves to his mind, and 
on which otherwise he might have spent much fruitless labour. 

To make my meaning clearer, I will refer to Fresnel’s construction, in 
which the laws of polarization and wave-velocity are determined by the 
sections, by a diametral plane parallel to the wave-front, of the ellipsoid * 

C+ y+77=1 ... . 6 6D), 
where a, 5, ¢ denote the principal wave-velocities. The principal semiaxes 
of the section determine by their direction the normals to the two planes of 
polarization, and by their magnitude the reciprocals of the corresponding 
wave-velocities. Nowa certain other physical theory which might be pro- 
posed leads to a construction differing from Fresnel’s only in this, that the 
planes of polarization and wave-velocities are determined by the section, by 
a diametral plane parallel to the wave-front, of the ellipsoid 


vy 2 
stpatssl e o e ry e e e e e (12), 


the principal semiaxes of the section determining by their direction the 
normals to the two planes of polarization, and by their magnitudes the 
corresponding wave-velocities. The law that the planes of polarization of 
the two waves propagated in a given direction bisect respectively the two 
supplemental dihedral angles made by planes passing through the wave- 
normal and the two optic axes, remains the same as before, but the posi- 
tions of the optic axes themselves, as determined by the principal indices 
of refraction, are somewhat different; the difference, however, is but small 
if the differences between a’, 5’, c? are a good deal smaller than the quantities 
themselves. Each principal section of the wave surface, instead of being a 
circle and an ellipse, is a circle and an oval, to which an ellipse is a near 
approximation t. The difference between the inclinations of the optic axes, 
and between the amounts of extraordinary refraction in the principal planes, 
on the two theories, though small, are quite sensible in observation, but only 
on condition that the observations are made with great precision. We see 
from this example of what groat advantage for the advancement of theory 
observations of this character may be. 

One law which admits of receiving, and which has received, this searching 
comparison with observation, is that according to which, in each principal 
plane of a biaxal crystal, the ray which is polarized in that plane obeys the 
ordinary law of refraction, and accordingly in a uniaxal crystal, in which 
every plane parallel to the axis is a principal plane, the so-called ordinary 
ray follows rigorously the law of ordinary refraction. This law was carefully 
verified by Fresnel himself in the case of topaz, by the method of cutting 
plates parallel to the same principal axis, or axis of elasticity, carefully 

* It would seem to be just as well to omit the surface of elasticity altogether, and refer 
the construction directly to the ellipsoid (11). 

+ The equation of the surface of wave-slowness in this and similar cases may be readily 
obtained by the method fer by Professor Haughton in a paper *‘ On the Equilibrium 


and motion of Solid and Fluid Bodies,” Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxi. 
Pp 
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working them to the same thickness, and then interposing them in the paths 
of two streams of light proceeding to interfere, as well as by the method of 
prismatic refraction ; and he states as the result of his observations that he 
can affirm the law to be, at least in the case of topaz, mathematically exact. 
The same result follows from the observations by which Rudberg so accu- 
rately determined the principal indices of Arragonite and topaz*, for the 
principal fixed lines of the spectrum. Professor MacCullagh having been led 
by theoretical considerations to doubt whether, in Iceland spar for instance, 
the so-called ordinary ray rigorously obeyed the ordinary law of refraction, 
whether the refractive indices in the axial and equatorial directions were 
strictly the same, Sir David Brewster was induced to put the question to the 
test of a crucial experiment, by forming a compound prism consisting of two 
pieces of spar cemented together in the direction of the length of the prism, 
and so cut from the crystal that at a minimum deviation one piece was tra- 
versed axially and the other equatoriallyt. The prism having been polished 
after cementing, so as to ensure the perfect equality of angle of the two parts, 
on viewing a slit through it the bright line D was seen unbroken in passing 
from one half to the other. More recently Professor Swan has made a very 
precise examination of the ordinary refraction in various directions in Iceland 
spar by the method of prismatic refraction ¢, from whence it results that for 
homogeneous light of any refrangibility the ordinary ray follows strictly the 
ordinary law of refraction. 
' It is remarkable that this simple law, which ought, one would expect, to 
lie on the very surface as it were of the true theo:y of double refraction, is 
not indicated @ priort by most of the rigorous theories which have been ad- 
vanced to account for the phenomenon. Neither of the two theories of Cauchy, 
nor the second theory of Green, lead us to expect such a result, though they 
furnish arbitrary constants which may be so determined as to bring it about. 
. The curious and unexpected phenomenon of conical refraction has justly 
been regarded as one of the most striking proofs of the general correctness of 
the conclusions resulting from the theory of Fresnel. But I wish to point 
out that the phenomenon is not competent to decide between several theories 
leading to Fresnel’s construction as a near approximation. Let us take first 
internal conical refraction. The existence of this phenomenon depends upon 
the existence of a tangent plane touching the wave surface along a plane 
curve. At first sight this might seem to be a speciality of the wave-surface 
of Fresnel; but a little consideration will show that it must be a property of 
the wave surface resulting from any reasonable theory. For, if possible, let 
the nearest approach to a plane curve of contact be a curve of double curva- 
ture. Leta plane be drawn touching the rim (as it may be called) of the 
surface, that is, the part where the surface turns over, in two points, on 
opposite sides of the rim; and then, after having been slightly tilted by 
turning about one of the points of contact, let it move parallel to itself towards 
the centre. The successive sections of the wave-surface by this plane will 
evidently be of the general character represented in the annexed figures, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

O90 

. WY 
* Annales de Chimie, tom. xlviii. p. 225 (1881). 
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and in four positions the plane will touch the surface in one point, as repre- 
sented in figs. 1, 2, 4,5. Should the contacts represented in figs. 4 & 5 take 
place simultaneously, they may be rendered successive by slightly altering 
the inclination of the plane. Hence in certain directions there would be four 
possible wave-velocities. Now the general principle of the superposition of 
small motions makes the laws of double refraction depend on those of the 
propagation of plane waves. But all theories respecting the propagation of a 
series of plane waves having a given direction, and in which the disturbance 
of the particles is arbitrary, but the same all over the front of a wave, agree 
in this, that they lead us to decompose the disturbance into three disturbances 
in three particular directions, to each of which corresponds a series of plane 
waves which are propagated with a determinate velocity. Ifthe medium he 
incompressible, one of the wave-velocities becomes infinite, and one sheet of 
the wave surface moves off to infinity. The most general disturbance, 
subject to the condition of incompressibility, which requires that there be no 
displacements perpendicular to the fronts of the waves, may now be expressed 
as the resultant of two disturbances, corresponding to displacements in parti- 
cular directions lying in planes parallel to that of the waves, to each of 
which corresponds a determinate velocity of propagation. We see, therefore, 
that the limitation of the number of tangent planes to the wave-surface, 
which can be drawn in a given direction on one side of the centre, to two, or 
at the most three, is intimately bound up with the number of dimensions of 
space; so that the existence of the phenomenon of internal conical refraction 
is no proof of the truth of the particular form of wave-surface assigned by 
Fresnel rather than that to which some other theory would conduct. Were 
the law of wave-velocity expressed, for example, by the construction already 
mentioned having reference to the ellipsoid (12), the wave-surface (in this 
case a surface of the 16th degree) would still have plane curves of contact 
with the tangent plane, which in this case also, as in the wave-surface of 
Fresnel, are, as I find, circles, though that they should be circles could not 
have been foreseen. 

The existence of external conical refraction depends upon the existence of 
a conical point in the wave-surface, by which the interior sheet passes to the 
exterior. The existence of a conical point is not, like that of a plane curve of 
contact, a necessary property of a wave-surface. Still it will readily be con- 
ceived that if Fresnel’s wave-surface be, as it undoubtedly is, at least a near 
approximation to the true wave-surface, and if the latter have, moreover, 
plane curves of contact with the tangent plane, the mode by which the 
exterior sheet passes within one of these plane curves into the interior will 
be very approximately by a conical point; so that in the impossibility of 
operating experimentally on mere rays the phenomena will not be sensibly 
different from what they would have been had the transition been made 
rigorously by a conical point. 

There is one direction within a biaxal crystal marked by a visible 
phenomenon of such a nature as to permit of observing the direction with 
precision, while it can also be calculated, on any particular theory of double 
refraction, in terms of the principal indices of refraction; I refer to the 
direction of either optic axis. Rudberg himself measured the inclination of 
the optic axes of Arragonite, probably with a piece of the same crystal 
from which his prisms were cut, and found it a little more than 32° as 
observed in air, but he speaks of the difficulty of measuring the angle with 
precision. The inclination within the crystal thence deduced is really a little 
greater than that given by Fresnel’s theory ; but in making the comparison 
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Rudberg used the formula for the ray-axes instead of that for the wave-axes, 
which made the theoretical inclination in air appear about 2° greater than 
the observed*. A very exact measure of the angle between the optic axes of 
Arragonite for homogeneous light corresponding to the principal fixed lines 
of the spectrum has recently been executed by Professor Kirchhoff t, by a 
method which has the gdvantage of not making any supposition as to the 
direction in which the crystal is cut. The angle observed in air was reduced 
by calculation to the angle within the crystal, by means of Rudberg’s indices 
for the principal axis of mean elasticity; and the result was compared with 
the angle calculated from the formula of Fresnel, on substituting for the con- 
stants therein contained the numerical values determined by Rudberg for all 
the three principal axes. The angle reduced from that observed in air proved 
to be from 13! to 20! greater than that calculated from Fresnel’s formula. 
This small difference seems to be fairly attributable to errors in the indices, 
arising from errors in the direction of cutting of the prisms employed by 
Rudberg. The angle measured by Kirchhoff would seem to have been trust- 
worthy to within a minute or less. 

It is doubtful, however, how far we may trust to the identity of the 
principal refractive indices in different specimens of the mineral. Chemical 
analysis shows that Arragonite is not pure carbonate of lime, but contains a 
variable though small proportion of other ingredients. To these variations 
doubtless correspond variations in the refractive indices; and De Senarmont 
has shown how the inclination of the optic axes of minerals is liable to be 
changed by the substitution one for another of isomorphous elements}. More-, 
over, M. Des Cloizeaux has recently shown that in felspar and some other 
minerals, which bear a high temperature without apparent change, the 
inclination of the optic axes is changed in a permanent manner by heat§; 
so that even perfect identity of chemical composition is not an absolute 
guarantee of optical identity in two specimens of a mineral of a given kind. 

The exactness of the spheroidal form assigned by Huygens to the sheet of 
the wave-surface within Iceland spar corresponding to the extraordinary ray, 
does not seem to have been tested to the same degree of rigour as the ordin 
refraction of the ordinary ray; for the methods employed by Wollaston || and 
Malus 4 for observing the extraordinary refraction can hardly bear comparison 
for exactness with the method of prismatic refraction which has been applied 
to the ordinary ray ; and observations on the absolute velocities of propagation 
in different directions within biaxal crystals are still almost wholly wanting. 
This has long been recognized as a desideratum, and it has been suggested 
to employ for the purpose the displacement of fringes of interference. It 
seems to me that a slight modification of the ordinary method of prismatic 
refraction would be more convenient and exact. 

Let the crystal to be examined be cut, unless natural faces or cleavage 
planes answer the purpose, so as to have two planes inclined at an angle 
suitable for the measure of refractions; there being at least two natural 
faces or cleavage-planes left undestroyed, so as to permit of an exact measure 
of the directions of any artificial faces. The prism thus formed having been 
mounted as usual, and placed in any azimuth, let the angle of incidence or 


* Annales de Chimie, tome xlviii. p. 258 (1831). 

+ Poggendorff’s Annalen, vol. cviil. p. 567 (1859). 

t~ Annales de Chimie, tome xxxiii. p. 891 (1851). 

§ Annales des Mines, tome ii. p. 327 (1862). 

|| On the Oblique Refraction of Iceland Spar, Phil. Trans. for 1802, p. 381. 
Mémoires do l'Institut ; Sav. Etrangers, tome ii. p. 808 (1811). 
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emergence (according as the prism remains fixed or turns round with the tele- 
scope) be measured, by observing the light reflected from the surface, and like- 
wise the deviation for several standard fixed lines in the spectrum of each 
refracted pencil. Let the prism be now turned into a different azimuth, and the 
deviations again observed, and soon. Each observation furnishes accurately 
an angle of incidence and the corresponding angle of emergence; for if ¢ be 
the angle of incidence, i the angle of the prism, D the deviation, and y the 
angle of emergence, D=¢+y—+1. But without making any supposition as 

to the law of double refraction, or assuming anything beyond the truth of 
Huygens’s principle, which, following directly from the general principle of 
the superposition of small motions, lies at the very foundation of the whole 
theory of undulations, we may at once deduce from the angles of incidence 
and emergence the direction and velocity of propagation of the wave within 
the prism. For if a plane wave be incident on a plane surface bounding a 
medium of any kind, either ordinary or doubly refracting, it follows directly 
from Huygens’s principle that the refracted wave or waves will be plane, and 
that if » be the angle of incidence, g! the inclination of a refracted wave to 
the surface, V the velocity of propagation in air, v the wave-velocity within 


the medium, 
Bin ¢ 
V 


Hence if g’, y/ be the inclinations of the refracted wave to the faces of our 
prism, we shall have the equations 


U sin g=V sin q', ee ¢ e©«© © #@® 8 @ @ (13) 

7 sin y=V sin y/, « © © @ 8© © @ @ (14) 

¢ + y' =. . @ «© @ @ * @« 68 e@ (15) 

The equations (13) and (14) give, on taking account of (15), 
— . ‘ fos 
v sin PTY og PV RV cin 5 008 TY, | - « « (16) 
+¥ gn $Y t nev. 
v cos £8 sin “= V cos 5 sin 5"; ~ « « (17) 


g! 
, 


whence by division 
tan *>* =tan 5 tan £5¥ cot £2. se ee (18) 


The equations (15) and (18) determine g’ and yf’, and then (16) gives v. 
Hence we know accurately the velocity of propagation of a wave, the normal 
to which lies in a plane perpendicular to the faces of the prism, and makes 
known angles with the faces, and is therefore known in direction with 
reference to the crystallographic axes. A single prism would enable the 
observer to explore the crystal in a series of directions lying in a plane 
perpendicular to its edge; but as these directions are practically confined 
to limits making no very great angles with a normal to the plane bisecting 
the dihedral angle of the prism, more than one prism would be required to 
enable him to explore the crystal in the most important directions; and it 
would be necessary for him to assure himself that the specimens of crystal, 
of which the different prisms are made, were strictly comparable with each 
other. It would be best, as far as practicable, to cut them from the same 
lock. 
1808" existence of principal planes, or planes of optical symmetry, for light 
rt 
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of any given refrangibility, in those cases in which they are not determined 
by being at the same time planes of crystallographic symmetry, is a matter 
heeding experimental verification. However, as no anomaly, so far as I am 
aware, has been discovered in the systems of rings seen with homogeneous 
light around the optic axes of orystals of the oblique or anorthio system, 
there is no reason for supposing that such planes do not exist. 


APPENDIX. 


Further Comparison of the Theories of Green, MacCullagh, and Cauchy. 

In a paper “On a Classification of Elastic Media and the Laws of Plane 
Waves propagated through them,” read before the Royal Irish Academy on the 
8th of January, 1849*, Professor Haughton has made a comparative examina- 
tion of different theories which have been advanced for determining the motion 
of elastic media, more especially those which have been applied to the expla-. 
nation of the phenomena of light. Some of the results contained in this 
Appendix have already been given by Professor Haughton ; in other instances 
I have atrived at different conclusions. In such cases I have been careful to 
give my reasons in detail. 

Consider a homogeneous elastic medium, the parts of which act on one 
another only with forees which are insensible at sensible distances, and which 
in its undisturbed state is either free from pressure, or else subject to a 
pressure or tension which is the same at all points, though varying with 
the direction of the plane surface with reference to which it is estimated. 
Let x,y, z be the coordinates of any particle in the undisturbed state, «+4, 
y-+v, z+w the coordinates in the disturbed state, and for simplicity take the 
density in the undisturbed state as the unit of density. Then, according to 
the méthod followed both by Green and MacCullagh, the motion of the 
medium will be determined by the equation 


du dy. . d’w 
| (UY Ge an Seat Gp a0) ce dty dem (WVag dy a » (19) 


where ¢ is the function due to the elastic forces. To this equation must be 
added, in ease the medium be not unlimited, the terms relative to its boundaries. 

The function ¢ multiplied by dx dy dz expresses the work given out by the 
element dx dy dz in passing from the initial to the actual state if we assume, 
as we may, the initial state for that in which ¢=0. According to the sup- 
position with which we started, that the internal forces are insensible at 
sensible distances, the value of ¢ at any point must depend on the relative 
displacements in the immediate neighbourhood of that point, as expressed by 
the differential coefficients of «, v, w with respect to 2, y,z. For the present 
let us make no other supposition concerning ¢ than this, that it is some . 
function (—f) of those nine differential coefficients; and let us apply the 
equation (19) to a limited portion of the medium bounded initially by the 
closed surface 8. We must previously add the terms due to the action of the 
surrounding portion of the medium, which will evidently be of the form of a 
double integral having reference to the surface 8, an element of which we 
may denote by dS. Hence we must add to the right-hand side of equa~ 
tion (19) 

Eds, 


the expression for E having yet to be found. 
# Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxii. p. 97. 
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Denoting for shortness the partial differential coefficients of 9. 
du du 2b ALdoR 
respect to 7 ay —~» WC. wi(z (a) &c., we have .* A tak AR, 
ae) de (G)? 3+ UNIVERSITY 
-<— = é=- 1* 1 ad Le 

29 1 eta) at UNIVSRSIT? 

LA Uu 174 N . com 9 * Eg 

=f (i) wtf zs) dy t &» SSAlrues: 


whence 


—{ fer ax aydemf r(Z a teaver r(F (=) =) Fp de dy d+ Bo, 


—{)7(Z) a we (fr(2) bu ds de + (jt) a dy 


+{{ P(E) bo dy d+ bo. 


Miser) 5G)» arma 


+40. bde dy dz. 


We must now equate to zero separately the terms in our equation involving 
triple and those involving double integrals. The result obtained from the 
former further requires that the coefficient of each of the independent quan- 


tities éu, dv, dw under the ie {ijom vanish separately, whence 


| a -ir 7) + yf ay) +a a 
Sadliled seed ape «0m 


dw i d 
dé “dat de) taf E+E f =) 
equations which may be writen | in at abbreviated form as follows :-- 


= Z|) Se --(3 , r= [St], . . en 


where the expressions within arotakets denote differential coefficients taken in 
a conventional sense, namely by treating in the differentiation the symbols 
£, $55 y dz as if they were mere literal coefficients, and prefixing to the whole 
term, and now regarding as a real symbol of differentiation, whichever of 
these three symbols was attached to the u, v, or w that disappeared by differ- 
entiation 

The equating of the double integrals gives 


fj eas—(( (3: du dy dz +(\rG bu dz dee+ 
=(h{ [1 (Ge) +0 (2) +07 (Ge) Joe Ltos 2041803 dw | as, 


* These agres with Profesor Haughton’s equations (6). 2 
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where J, m, n are the direction-cosines of the element dS of the surface which 
bounded the portion of the medium under consideration when it was in its 
undisturbed state. This expression leads us to contemplate the action of the 
surrounding medium as a tension having a certain value referred to a unit of 
surface in the undistarbed state. If P,Q, R be the components of this tension 
parallel to the axes of x, y,z, they must be the coefficients of du, dv, dw under 


the sen ({, eo that 
o=1"(z +me(s +nf(Z) tee (22) 


These formule give, in terms of the function ¢, the components of the 
tension on a small plane which in its original position had any arbitrary 
direction. If we wish for the expressions for the components of the tensions 
on planes originally perpendicular to the axes of x, y, z, we have only to put 
in succession /=1, m=1, n==1, the other two cosines each time being equal 
to zero. If then P., T,,, T,, denote the components in the direction of the 
axis of x of the tension on planes originally perpendicular to the axes of z, y, z, 
with similar notation in the other cases, we shall have 


du dw dy 
P= a) Te=f dy , Ty=f az 
d ad d 
ver(H) test) mear(2b . . ceoy 


dw dv du 
EAE) TMG) 1() 

The formule hitherto employed are just the same whether we suppose the 
disturbance small or not ; and we might express in terms of P_, T &c. (and 
therefore in terms of 9), and of the differential coefficients of u, v, w with 
respect to 2, y, and z, the components of the tension referred to a surface 
given in the actual instead of the undisturbed state of the medium, without 
supposing the disturbance small. As, however, the investigation is meant to 
be applied only to small disturbances, it would only complicate the formule 
to no purpose to treat the disturbance as of arbitrary magnitude, and I shall 
therefore regard it henceforth as indefinitely small. 

On this supposition we may expand @ according to powers of the small 
quantities i &c., proceeding as far as the second order, the left-hand 
member of (19) being of the second order as regards u,v, w. The formule 
(22) or (23) show that ¢ will or will not contain terms of the first order 
according as the undisturbed state of the medium is one of uniform constraint, 
or of freedom from pressure. 

In Green’s first theory, and in the theory of MacCullagh, ¢ is supposed not 
to contain terms of the first order. Accordingly in considering the point 
with respect to which these two theories are at issue, I shall suppose the 


* These agree with Professor Haughton’s equations at p. 100, but are obtained in a 
different manner. 
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medium in its undisturbed state to be free from pressure. The tensions 
P, Q, R, P,, &c. will now be small quantities of the first order, so that in the 
formule (22) and (23) we may suppose the tensions referred to a unit of 
surface in the actual or the undisturbed state of the medium indifferently, 
and may moreover in these formule, and in the expression for ¢, take x, y, z 
for the actual or the original coordinates of a particle. 

Green assumes as self-evident that the value of g for any clement, suppose 
that which originally occupied the rectangular parallelepiped dx dy dz, must 
depend only on the change of form of the element, and not on any mere 
change of position in space. Any displacement which varies continuously 
from point to point must change an elementary rectangular parallelepiped 
into one which 1s oblique-angled, and the change of form is expressed by the 
ratios of the lengths of the edges to the original lengths, and by the angles 
which the edges make with one another or by their cosines. If the medium 
were originally in a state of constraint, ¢ would contain terms of the first 
order, and the expressions for the extensions of the edges and the cosines of 
the angles would be wanted to the second order, but when ¢ is wholly of the 

second order, those quantities need only be found to the first order. It is easy 
to see that to this order the extensions are expressed by 

du du dw 

ax’ dy’ az * 2» e@ @© © @ @ @ (24) 


and the cosines of the inclinations of the edges two and two by 
dv dw dw du du , dv 

dz* dy’ det de? dy * da? oe 6 « « (25) 

and ¢ being a function of these six quantities, we have from (23) | 
T,.= 1, Tez=T,,, T,=1,.- eo + 2 © « (26) 
These are the relations pointed out by Caucky between the nine components 
of the three tensions in three rectangular directions, whereby they are reduced 
to six. The necessity of these relations is admitted by most mathematicians. 
Conversely, if we start with Cauchy’s three relations (26), we have from (23) 


dw dv du dw dv du 
ez) Sa)(E) *(@)-G). 2 
The integration of the first of these partial differential equations gives 
f=a function of we and of the seven other differential coefficients. 


Substituting in the second of equations (27) and integrating, and substituting 
the result in the third and integrating again, we readily find 
f= a function of the six quantities (24) and (25). 

We see then that Green’s axiom that the function ¢ depends only on the 
change of form of the element, and Cauchy’s relations (26), are but different 
ways of expressing the same condition ; so that either follows if the truth of 
the other be admitted. 

Cauchy’s cquations were proved by applying the statical equations of 
moments of a rigid body to an elementary parallelepiped of the medium, and 
taking the limit when the dimensions of the clement vanish. The demonstra- 
tion is just the same whether the medium be at rest or in motion, since in 
the latter case we have merely to apply d’Alembert’s principle. It need 
hardly be remarked that the employment of equations of equilibrium of 
a rigid body in the demonstration by no means limits the truth of the 
theorem to rigid bodies; for the equations of equilibrium of a rigid body are 
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true of any material system. In the latter case they are not sufficient for 
the equilibrium, but all that we are concerned with in the demonstration of 
equations (26) is that they should be true. 

On the other hand, the form of V or ¢ to which MacCullagh was led is that 
of a homogeneous function, of the second order, of the three quantities 

dw dv du dw dv du 98 

dy _— az’ dz az’ ax ~ dy’ e ® e ° ? ( ) 
which, as is well known, are linear functions of the similarly expressed 
quantities referring to any other system of rectangular axes. On substituting 
in (23), we see that the normal tensions on planes parallel to the coordinate 
planes, and therefore on any plane since the axes are arbitrary, vanish, while 
the tangential tensions satisfy the three relations 

Dye — Tay Tes Tae Toy —Tyes + + ° (29) 

se that the equations of moments of an element are violated. The relative 
motion in the neighbourhood of a given point may be resolved, as is known, 
into three extensions (positive or negative) in three rectangular directions and 
three rotations. The directions of the axes of extension, and the magnitudes 
of the extensions, are determined by the six quantities (24) and (25), while 
the rotations or angular displacements are expressed by the halves of the three 
quantities (28). - In this theory, then, the work stored up in an element of the 
medium would depend, not upon the change of form of the element, but upon 
its angular displacement in space. 

It may be shown without difficulty that, according to the form of ¢ assumed 
by MacCullagh, the equations of moments are violated for a finite portion of the 
mass, and not merely for. an element. Supposing for simplicity that the 
medium in its undisturbed state is free from pressure or tension, let us leave 
the form of ¢ open for the present, except that it is supposed to be a function 
of the differential coefficients of the dirot order of u,v, w with respect to 
x, y, z,and let us form the equation of moments round one of the axes, as 
that of #, for the portion of the medium comprised within the closed surface 8. 
This equation is 


(yi Fe 9th z } dar dy az+(ty—a) dS=0, 


the double integrals belonging to the surface. Since all the terms in this 
equation are small, we may take 2, y,z for the actual or the equilibrium 
coordinates indifferently. Substituting from equations (20), and integrating 
by parts, we find 


M17) (@)} +f XG }e* 
Hf {4(Z)=—r(Z)s | 24+ ([eey—an as 
fff {7 ‘ie _f <.) | ae dy demo. 


The double integrals in this equation destroy each other by virtue of (22), so 
that there remains 


(iy {7(Z)-F(q) | aadyaemo. « - . - ) 


But this equation cannot be satisfied, since the surface 8 within which the 
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integration is to be performed is perfectly arbitrary, unless f (=) =f a) 
at all points. Weare thus led back to the equations (27), which are violated 
in the theory of MacCullagh. " ° ; 

The form of the equations such as (30) is instructive, as pointing out the 
mode in avhich. the ‘condition pf moments is violated. It is not that the 
resultant of the forces acting on an element of the medium does not produce 
its proper momentum in changing the motion of translation of the element ; 
that is secured by the equations (20); but that a couple is supposed to act 
on each element to which there is no corresponding reacting couple, 

The only way of escaping from these conclusions is by denying that the 
mutual action of two adjacent portions of the medium separated by a smal] 
ideal surface is capable of being represented by a pressure or tension, and 
saying that we must also take into account a couple ; not, itis to be observed, 
couple depending on variations of the tension (for that would be of a higher 
erder and would vanish in the limit), but a couple ultimately proportional te 
the element of surface. But it would require a function ¢ of a totally different 
form to take into account the work of such couples; and indeed the method 
by which the expressions for the components of the tension have been here 
dedueed seems to show that in the case of a function ¢ which depends only on 
the differential coefficients of the first order of u, v, w with respect to 2, y, 2, 
the mutual action of two contiguous portions of a medium 7s fully repre- 
sented by 9 tension or pressure. | 

Indeed MacCullagh himself expressly disclaimed having given a mechanical 
theory of double refraction*. His methods have been characterised as a sort 
of mathematical induction, and led him to the discovery of the mathematical 
laws of certain highly important optical phenomena. The discovery of such 
laws can hardly fail to be a great assistance towards the future establishment 
of a complete mechanical theory. 

I proceed now to form the function 4 for Cauchy’s most general equations. 


. . ‘a d’y d*w . . 
If we have given the expressions for 7 ae’ ae in terms of the differential 


coefficients of u, v, w with respect to x, y, z, they do not suffice for the com- 
plete determination of the function ¢, as appears from the equations (20) or 
(21); but if we have given the expressions for the tensions P,, T,,, &., ¢ is 
completely determinate, as appears from equations (23). In using these 
equations, it must be remembered that the tensions are measured with 
reference to surfaces in the undisturbed state of the medium; and therefore, 
should the expressions be given with reference to surfaces in the actual state, 
they must undergo a preliminary transformation to make them refer to 
surfaces in the undisturbed state. 

Supposing then the tensions expressed as required, in order to find ¢ we 
have only to integrate the total differential 


_ du dv dw dw du du 
apa P ad ted teed tld Gt tad Gt la ta 
dy dw du 
+1, d 5 4T.d Tet let ge es BV) 
the nine differential coefficients, of which ¢ is a function, being regarded as 


* Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxi. p. 60. It would seem, however, 
that he rather felt the want of a mechanical theory from which to deduce his form of the 
fanction ¢ or V, than doubted the correctness of that form iteelf. 
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independent variables. Should the three equations (27) be satisfied, the 
expression (31) will be simplified, becoming 


_ du dy dw dw dv du , dw 
— deh, dha TP d Etta t a) the (at a) 
dv, du 
+T, dz * dy 9 @ e e e e e ® e e 6 e e (32) 


where T, denotes T,, or T,,, and similarly for T,, T,. 

The general expressions for the tensions resulting from Cauchy’s method 
are written at length in the equations numbered 17 and 18, pp. 133, 134 of 
the 4th volume of his ‘ Exercices de Mathématiques,’ where the normal and 
tangential tensions, referred to surfaces in the actual state of the medium, 
are denoted by A, B,C, D, E, F. These expressions contain 21 arbitrary 
constants, of which six, @, 33, €, 3, €, #F, denote the tensions in the state of 
equilibrium. If these be for the present omitted, the remaining terms will 
be wholly small quantities of the first order, and therefore the tensions may 
be supposed to be referred to a unit of surface in the actual, or in the 
undisturbed state of the medium indifferently. On substituting now for 
P.. P, PT, Ty T, in (32) the remaining parts of A, B,C, D, E, F (observing 
that tho z, n, Zim Cauchy’s notation aro the same as u, v, w), it will be seen 
that the right-hand member of the equation is a perfect differential, integrable 
at once by inspection, and giving 

du\* dv\? dw\* dy dw? , 4 dudw 
* te) +M dy +N Z +P { dz* dy +25, dz } 


dw. dus? dw du du. dv\? du du 
+01 (S43) 25 se} tB((G+e) 2S F} 


dz dx dy dx dy 
#9v{ (eta) +(Gytas)(at35) | (33) 
+2 o o sows tis +20" uta) 
+2Ww 5 tat el x te de +20" e+e 


the arbitrary constant being omitted as unnecessary. We see that this is a 
homogeneous function of the second degree of the six quantities (24) and (25), 
but not the most general function of that nature, containing only 15 instead 
of 21 arbitrary constants. 

Let us now form the part of the expression for ¢ involving the constants 
which express the pressures in the state of equilibrium. It will be convenient 
to effect the requisite transformation in the expressions for the tensions by two 
steps, first referring them to surfaces of the actual extent, but in the original 
position, and then to surfaces in the original state altogether. 

Let P'., Tye &c. denote the tensions estimated with reference to the actual 
extent but original direction of a surface, so that P’, dS, for instance, denotes 


the component, in a direction parallel to the axis of x, of the tension on an 
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elementary plane passing through the point (~, y, z) in such a direction that 
in the undisturbed state of the medium the same plane of particles was 
perpendicular to the axis of x, dS denoting the actual area of the element. 
Consider the equilibrium of an elementary tetrahedron of the medium, the 
sides of which are perpendicular to the axes of x, y, z, and the base in the 
direction of a plane which was perpendicular to the axis of x; and let 
1, m,n» be the direction-cosines of the base; then 


Pi =lA+mF+2E, T= F+mB+nD, T= E+mD+nC0; (84) 
but to the first order of small quantities 


du du 
l=1, m= — a n= — 5 


substituting in (34), and writing down the other corresponding equations, 
we have 


eT ee T.=D-c’_x “| =p-F%_pH) 
y 


dy = dz dz dx| * dz 
_R_pnw_ av dw pdwin _p_p7ae_pdu 
P,=B De F— T’ ,=E-— -AT PY T’ = E Day 7 (35) 
=O Re _ pe | a _p_ pdu_p au _p wav. , dv 
PP’ =C E— Day Piya Bay D-. T y= F ES AG 


Lastly, since an clementary | area dS "wiginaly perpendicular to the axis of w 
becomes by extension (+5 uta) d§, and similarly with regard to y and z, 
we have 


P.: P= y= =1+4— 
: PL=T,,: T=T..: Ts 147+ 


; dw . du 
Po: Py=Tye? TV y= Tye! Ty2=14+5- a5 tay 


du. dv 
dz * dy 


e e e (36) 
P,: P=T,,: T,.=1,,: T,=1+ 
Expressing P_, T,,, &c. in terms of P’,, T’,,, &c. by (36), then P’,, Days &e. 


in terms of A,B,C, D, E, F by (35), and lastly substituting for A, B’.. F 
the expressions given by Cauchy, we find 


P= (145 +H > Rte a 
P=B(1+e +BS+ Fe 
reg +eu 7 tBS 
ie (37) 
T,=B(1+5 +52 Ete nab (142) ne2 +E% 
T nea vase, else +9 Btas 


du a x 
Ty=S (14+ 5 +e F4a Sin -#(1tS +BS+BS 
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Substituting now these expressions in (31) and integrating, we haye 


— p= {2 Erte) e)+) 
+(z) +(3) + +(3) } 
te (30) +(Z) +(z) } ee 


du dw 4, dudu dv dv 4 dw dw 
dz “y + dy dz* dy dz iy de} 
dw du du dv dv et 
dat at dda dzdzu’ dz dx 


dudu  dvdv .dwdw 
+28 | +a dy * dx dy* dz ah 

which is exactly Green’s expression*, Green’s constants A, B... F answer- 
ing to Cauchy's @, 33... . The sum of the right-hand members of equa- 
tions (33) and (38) gives the complete expression for —29 which belongs to 
Cauchy’s formule. It contains, as we see, 21 arbitrary constants, and is a 
particular case of the general form used by Green, which latter contains 
27 arbitrary constants. 

Thave been thus particular in deducing the form of Green’s function which 
belongs to Cauchy’s expressions, partly because it has been erroneously asserted 
that Green’s function does not apply to a system of attracting and repelling 
molecules, partly because, when once the function ¢ is formed, the short and 
elegant methods of Green may be applied to obtain the results of Cauchy's 
theory, and a comparison of the different theories of Green and Cauchy is 
greatly facilitated. 

‘® Oambridge Philosophical Transactions, vol. vii. p. 127. 
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Fourth Report of the Committee on Steamship Performance, 
ConTENTS. 


Sheet of indicator di of H.M.S. ‘ Colossus,’ ‘ Arrogant,’ and ‘ Hansa,’ and scale of 
displacement of the ‘ McGregor Laird.’ 
Ap meen Table 1.—Form of Engineers’ Pocket Log, issued by the Committec. 

‘able 2 2.—Return of the particulars of the dimensions of 20 vessels in H.M. Navy, 
with the results of their trials upon completion for service. 

Table 3.—Table showing the of the performances at ses, and when on trial, 
of H.M.S. ‘ Arrogant,’ ‘ Colossus,’ and ‘ St. George.’ 

Tables 4, 5, and 6. Gn Results of trials of H.M. screwships, officially tabulated by the 
Admiralty, i in 1860, 1856, and 1861. 

Steam Transport Service.—Tables Nos. 7, 8, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 (the 
last 5 tables being summaries of the Tables 1 to 11) show the results obtained 
from vessels em employed i in trans sport sarvice during the latter part of the Russian 
War, showing the respective values slaes of the several steamships, classified according 
to the nature of the employment, or the special character of the duties required to 
be performed ; and giving, in addition, the cost of moving each ship 1000 miles, &. 

Table 17.—Table showing performances of the Royal West Indis Mail Company's 
Steamers from June 1861 to July 1862. 

Table 16. SF mmaticms of the indicator diagrams taken on all the yoyages included 
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Fable 18 a.— Table showing the manner in which the summaries in preceding teble 
are obtained. 

Table 19.—Return of the particulars of the dimensions of the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Steam Navigation Company’s steamship ‘ Mooltan,’ with tabulated statement 
showing the results of her performance as compared with six other vessels in the 


same service. 

Table 20.—Table of the results of the performances of 68 vessels of the Austrian 
Lloyds’ Steamship Company. 

Table 21.—Return of experiments with H.M.S. ‘ Stork,’ ‘Shannon,’ and ‘ Psyche,’ 
with different kinds of screw propellers. 

Table 22.—Seven logs of voyages of the ‘ Great Eastern’ for 1861-62. 

Table 23.—Statement sho the summary of the performances of the Pecifico Steam 
Navigation Company's new vessels ‘ Peru’ and ‘ Tales.’ 

Table 24.—Abstract log of, and notes upon, the performance of the African Royal 
Mail Company’s steamship ‘ McGregor Laird.’ 

Table 25.—Notes on the performance of the North German Lloyds’ Company’s 
steamship ‘ Hansa.’ | | 

Table 26.—Log of the Earl of Durham’s sailing-yacht ‘ Beatrix,’ on her recent Medi- 
terranean voyage. 

Report. 

{“* Phe object of the Committee is to make public such recorded facts through the 
medjum of the Association, and being accessible to the public in that manner, to bring 
the greatest amount of ecience to the solution of the difficulties now existing to the scien- 
tific improvement of the forms of vessels and the qualities of marine engines. They will 

ially endeavour to guard against information so furnished to them being used in any 
way, and they trust they may look for the cooperation of members of Yacht Clubs 
having stesm-yachts, of shipowners, as well as of steamship-builders and engineers,” — 
Third Report, 1861, p. 16.] 
Az the meoting of the British Association held at Manchester in September 
1861, the Committee were reappointed in the following terms :— 

6‘ That the Committee on Steamship Performance be reappointed. 

That the attention of the Committee be also directed to the obtaining 
of information regarding the performance of vessels under sail, with a view 
to comparing the regult of the two powers of wind and steam, in order to 
their more effectual and economical combination ; with £150 at their disposal.” 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were nominated to serve on the 
Committee :— 


The Duke of Sutherland. The Hon. Capt, Egerton, B.N. 
The Earl of Gifford, M.P. The Hon. Leopold AgarEllis,M.P. 
The Earl of Caithness. J. E. McConnell, Esq., C.E. 
The Lord Dufferin. Wm. Smith, Esq., C.E. 
W. Fairbairn, Esq., LL.D.,'F.B.8. Prof. J. M. Rankine, LL.D. 
J. Scott Russell, Eeq., F.R.S. J. BR. Napier, Esq, 
Admiral E. Paris, C.B, (Imperial R. Roberts, Esq., C.E. 

French Navy). Henry Wright, Esq., Secretary. 

With power to add to their number. 


The following noblemen and gentlemen, having consented to apsist your 
Committee, were, during the present year, elected as corresponding members;— 


Lord C. Paget, M.P., O.B. Captain Robertson, R.N. 
The Earl of Durham. Captain Sulivan, R.N., C.B. 
The Marquis of Hartington, M.P. Captain Mangles. 

Viscount Hill. T. R. Tufnell, Esq. 

Lord John Hay. Wm. Froude, Esq. 
Admiral Elliott. W. Just, Esq. 

Captain Hope, R.N. John Elder, Esq. 

Captain Ryder, R.N. David Rowan, Esq. 


Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. J. Mc F. Gray, Esq. 
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Your Committee have the pleasure of stating that, at the unanimous 
request of the members of the Committee, his Grace the Duke of Sutherland 
undertook the office of Chairman. The Committee have, since February last, 
held monthly meetings, and intermediate meetings of a sub-Committee. 

Your Committee have pleasure in reporting very satisfactory progress, and 
that they have had an increasing amount of useful information placed at 
their disposal. Much greater interest is now taken in the objects of the 
inquiry, and a still increasing number of observers have adopted the forms of 
the Committee, for recording the performances of vessels. 

The importance of the information collected by your Committee is attracting 
the attention of steamship-owners, as well as scientific investigators; and it 
is hoped the result of greater efficiency and economy in the application of 
steam, as well as improvements in the construction of steam-vessels, will be 
the result of these Reports; and your Committee have reason to believe that 
considerable advantages have already been derived from their labours by 
steamship-owners. 


The Royal Navy.—Your Committee, in their Third Annual Report, stated 
the results of their communications with the Admiralty, and have now to 
report that the objects of your Committee continue to meet with the approval 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and of the intelligent scientific 
officers in that branch of Her Majesty’s service ; that your Committee have 
been furnished from time to time with accurate returns of the performances 
of the more important steamships in Her Majesty’s service which have been 
tried at the measured mile during the last twelve months, and also some 
similar returns, received too late for insertion in the Report of last year. In 
the Appendix will be found a selection from these returns, preference having 
been given to the returns of vessels of which the future steam performances 
at sea have been promised, 

Your Committee have received several returns of performances of Her 
Majesty's ships at sea, the publication of which, owing to their being incom- 
plete in some important particulars, and to the lateness of the time at which 
they were received, is necessarily postponed. 

Your Committee call attention to the selection they have made, which will 
be found in the Appendix. 

As numerous inquiries have, from time to time, becn made of your Com- 
mittee as to the particulars of certain of Her Majesty’s steamships, the per- 
formances of which were noticed in previous Reports, your Committee, with 
@ view to avoid unnecessary correspondence, and to give the required infor- 
mation more fully than can be done by written communications, determined 
to include in the present Report three sets of tables of trials of H.M.’s ships, 
which were officially tabulated by the Admiralty, but not issued by them to 
the public. 

The reprinting of those tables, and the textual information accompanying 
them, in the Appendix to the present Report will now supply those who 

ess the previous Reports of your Committee with the means of comparing 
the results obtained upon the trials of nearly the entire of the steamships of 
war composing the British Navy, and will also enable them to compare with 
the results of such trials the performances whilst at sea of very many of the 
vessels included in the complete and extensive lists to be found in the three 
Reports previously published, and in the present Report of your Committee, 
without the necessity, which before existed, of searching elsewhere for the 
information. 

The publication of the three Admiralty Tables will also render it un- 
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necessary hereafter to repeat many particulars as to the dimensions, &c., of 
the ships, and the power and other details of the engines of such of H.M.’s 
ships of which your Committee may, from time to time, receive returns of 
performances at sea. 

In the previous Reports, the records of special trials with propellers of 
various kinds, in the steamships ‘ Flying Fish,’ ‘ Bullfinch,’ ‘ Doris,’ &c., 
were given; and the Committee are now enabled to furnish another series 
of experiments with Her Majesty’s gunboat ‘ Stork,’ which are very interest- 
ing, and to which is added a short abstract of the trials of the ‘Shannon’ 
and ‘ Psyche.’ 


The Steam Transport Service—A series of tables, prepared by Mr. G. 
Mardoch, Superintending Engineer at Constantinople during the Crimean 
War, and now Inspecting Engineer of Her Majesty’s Steam Reserve at Ports- 
mouth, having been carefully calculated for the purpose of showing the 
respective values of the several steamships, classified according to the nature 
of the employment or the special character of the duties required to be per- 
formed, have been placed at the disposal of your Committee. These tables, 
besides giving the expense of moving each ship 1000 miles; and the cost of 
conveying sick and wounded officers and troops, cavalry, cattle, and cargo, 
over the same distance, give the daily coal-consumption and the distance 
run for each ton of coal consumed. They have also the additional value 
arising from contrasting the different results obtained, and costs incurred, 
when propelling the same vessels at different speeds. 


Royal Mail Service.—Your Committee have been favoured with a copy of 
the Engine Register kept by the West India Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
showing the exact performances of some of their largest steamships. The 
tabulated statement, which will be found appended to this Report, is for the 
twelve months ending June last, and has reference only to the steamers em- 
ployed on the West India Transatlantic route between Southampton and St. ° 
Thomas. 

To this Form of Return your Committee would invite special attention, 
as they are not aware that such is kept by any of the other large Steam 
Packet Companies or steamship-owners; and the great value of the informa- 
tion it affords, as also the very complete form in which that information is 
rendered, will, it is thought, be admitted by every one who is conversant 
with such matters. The importance of such a record to a corporation like 
the Royal Mail Company can hardly be over-estimated, when it is considered 
that they have no less than nine distinct routes of steamers in the West 
Indies and the Brazils, and that exactly the same system is adopted in regard 
to all these; so that the performance of every vessel engaged on these lines 
is, on the completion of each succeeding voyage, thus carefully analysed and 
brought under the immediate notice of the managers. 

In addition to the above, indicator diagrams are taken from the engines 
on every voyage, and sent home for inspection ; the particulars of these are 
farther entered in a register kept for that purpose. The Royal Mail Company 
have kindly furnished your Committee with a copy of their register of the 
diagrams taken on all the voyages comprised in the first-mentioned table, 
thus affording a complete synopsis of the working both of their ships and 
engines on the West India Transatlantic route, during the twelve months 
referred to. 

Your Committee have included also the dimensions and other particulars 
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of the ‘ Mooltan,’ a new vessel belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, with returns of a voyage from Southampton to Alex- 
andria and back, showing the results of the performance of this vessel, a 
compared with some other vessels in the same service. It is to be regretted 
that the Peninsular and Oriental Company found they were unable to gives 
continuance of the reports of the performances of the veasela composing their 
fleet of ships this year in time for the publication of this Report. The Com- 
mittee have reason to believe that next year full reports of the performances 
of these vessels for this and next year will be forthcotning. 

The Pacific Royal Mail Company have furnished your Committee with the 
dimensions and abstract of the performances of their last additions to their 
fleet (see Appendix). The particulars of the other vessels have been given 
in previous Reports. 

It is worthy of remark that the vessels belonging to this Company fitted 
' with double-cylinder expansion engines, specially noticed by your Committee 
in previous Reports as remarkable for their economy, have continued to per- 
form in the same economical manner; and, under the circumstances, it has 
not been considered necessary to furnish a continuation of tho logs previously 
given. 

The City of Dublin Company’s Returns for the past year are omitted; 
and your Committee regret that the log of the ‘Munster,’ and the results 
attained by working out her performances,—although the calculations have 
involved considerable trouble to the Committee in their preparation,—have 
also to be omitted. 

Your Committee have received from the Royal African Mail Company 8 
abstract of the log of the screw steamship ‘McGregor Laird’ on her first 
voyage from Liverpool to Madeira, and the particulars of the vessel and 
her machinery. To the performances of this ship your Committee call 
especial attention, on account of the great economy exhibited in the con- 

sumption of fuel. 


Foreign Mail Service.—Your Committee would call attention to the returns 
pupplied of the performances of the steamships belonging to the Austrian 
Lloyds’ Steamship Company; and although they are to some extent incom- 
plete (which arises from no systematic recording having previously bee? 
adopted), this, it is promised, will be remedied in future by the adoption of 
the forms supplied by your Committee. 


The Mercantile Marine Service.—Your Committeo have been occupied prit- 
cipally in effecting arrangements by which a more thorough and exten 
organization of the means of obtaining returns of the performances of mef- 
cantile steamships employed in ocean navigation can be secured, and also 
making personal application to many of the largest steamship-~owners at the 
principal ports of Great Britain. They have succeeded in enlisting the active 
cooperation of many proprietors of steamships. In some cases the owner 
of mercantile marine ships, upon being called on by members of this Com- 
mittee, at once requested their superintending engineers to adopt the “‘ forms 
of returns’ prepared by this Committee, and in other cases the result of su 
personal communication has been the suggestions of modifications in the 
‘‘ forms ;”’ but, in all instances, or nearly so, the engineers have undertaken 
that, in future, a more perfect and systematic recording of the performan® 
at sea shall be adopted, and that the results shall be regularly placed at the 
Gisposal of your Committee. 
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’ With a view of obtaining, with greater facility than heretofore, returns of 
performances, as well as the dimensions and particulars, of ships, engines, and 
machinery, your Committee have adopted a form of pocket-book, or “ En- 
gineers’ Pocket Log,” which contains a greater number of details than were 
included in their previous “forms of returns.” This log is so arranged that 
the returns can be removed from the case when filled up, and the blank form 
inserted. Each book is furnished with a pocket to receive and preserve the 
indicator diagrams or “ cards.” 

Although these books have only recently been issued, considerable numbers 
of them are in course of being filled up by the engineers of ocean-going steam- 
ships; and arrangements have been made for the regular transmission of 
these returns from each ship during the next twelve months. Since the 
issuing of these Pocket Logs, your Committee have received particulars of 
between 30 and 40 first-class ocean-going screw steamships, which were, 
however, received too late to be properly tabulated so as to accompany the 
present Report. These returns are being examined and arranged for pub- 
lication. The Engineers’ Pocket Logs have been freely circulated and well 
teceived, and they promise to yield a large amount of valuable information 
to the Association. 

A list of the particulars asked for will be found in the Appendix. 

The particulars of the ‘Great Eastern’ having been already published, the 
logs of her performances on her Transatlantic voyages have been regularly 
supplied to your Committee since she has been refitted and placed upen the 
North American service. 

These logs have beer collected, and ate given in the Appendix to the 


present Report. 


Performances of Vessels under Sail.—In compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of the Association, your Oommittee have succeeded in 
obtaining protises of copies of the logs or returns of the performances of several 
of the largest sailing-ships belonging tothe Australian, India, and China Packet 
Services, and to this end special observations are being made; and it is 
hoped that the results of the labours of those who have undertaken the duty 
of supplying your Committee with these returns may be included in the next 

in such a form as will render them available for comparison with the 
performances of full-powered and atxiliary steamships performing similar 
voyages. 7 

Your Committee have received from the Earl of Durham the logs of the 
sailing schooner-yacht ‘ Beatrix,’ on her Mediterranean voyages. The dimen- 
sions and particulars of this vessel, together with scale of displacement, have 
also been received, but not in time to be included in the Report. 

Your Committee have been promised the particulars of some auxiliary~ 
powered ocean steamships. . 


The Committee purpose to act upon a suggestion made to them, of forming 
a list of the Engineers of the several classes employed in the mercantile steam 
service, who have, with the sanction of the owners, supplied your Committee 
with returns of the performances of ships under: their charge, to which re- 
ference may be had by such members of your Association as are interested 
in the subject, and with a view to afford opportunities for the advancement 
of such Engineers as have shown the greatest amount of scientific ability in 
connexion with their calling. 
’ Your Committee have determined to act upon a suggestion by which the 
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performances of some steamships, which are at present withheld, may Wat 
future be supplied for the use of the Committee, viz., that such returns s 
be published under a distinguishing number, instead of publishing the name {- 
the vessel, her builders, and the constructors of her machinery, and that 
latter particulars shall only be disclosed with the consent of the owners. 

Your Committee continue to receive from steamship-owners and engin 
invitations to be present at the trials of steamships. — 

The sum of £150, voted by the Council of the Association to defray 
expenses of your Committee, has been expended and slightly exceeded. 


Mate For, 
Your Committee have thought it desirable to add the following particulaj"” ~” ! 
of items to be included in a form of return to be printed, and circulated wif" 
the logs and forms of returns issued by the Committeo. 
Position of centre of gravity of vessel. 
Position of centre of buoyancy. 
Position of metacentre for rolling. 
Position of metacentre for pitching. 
Wedges of immersion and emersion at an angle of 73, or 15, or any otha, 
number of degrees. 
Approximate radius of gyration of vessel about longitudinal axis. 
Approximate radius of gyration of vessel about transverse axis. 
Number of rolling oscillations per minute. 
Number of pitch oscillations in a minute. 
Under given circumstances, those 
Angles through which vessel rolls. gles to be measured not by a pe 
Angles through which vessel dulum, plummet, or spirit-level, buy: 
pitches. either by observing the horizon 
\_ the stars, or by a gyroscope. 
Length, height, period and direction of waves at time of experiment, 
carried, indicated power at time of experiment, direction and force of wind. 
A lithographed sheet has been added to the Appendix, containing m0 
indicator diagrams and a scale of displacements, as your Committee conside 
those elements to be necessary for the proper consideration of the returns 
particulars furnished to them. 
The other indicator diagrams, which have been received by your Comm! 
too late to be embodied in the present Report, may be seen by any one inte 
ested therein on application at the Offices of the Committee. 


iu le 
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The thanks of the Association are due to Colonel Paradis, the Technic 
Director of the Austrian Lloyds’ Company, who, at the request of the Com 
mittee, caused the information in the Appendix relating to the vessels © 
this Company to be compiled expressly for insertion in the present Report. 
The thanks of the Committee are also due to— . 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
the Comptroller of the Navy, and the Engineer-in-Chief of the Admiralty, 
for such information as they have furnished, or permitted to be supplied 
to your Committee, relating to the trials and sea performances of vessels; 
in Her Majesty’s service. ; | 

To the heads of the various Departments of the Service, and to the officers 
under them, for the facilities afforded to your Committee in obtauns | 
such information as the rules of the Service allow, or which have been . ~~ 
specially permitted to your Committee. - 

To the Officers of Her Majesty’s Navy, by whom returns have been fur- « * 
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nished ; also to those who are at present engaged in recording the per- 
formance of Her Majesty’s ships at sea, especially to the Royal Naval 
Engineers,—than whom a more thoroughly practical, highly intelligent, 
and valuable body of scientific officers does not exist in this or any other 
country,—for the assistance they have so readily afforded. 

To the various Steamship Companies and Steamship Owners, and their 

and Engineers, who have supplied returns. 

The Meetings of your Committee during the year have been held at Stafford 
House, through the kindness of his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, and have 
been fully attended. 

The thanks of the Association are again due to Mr. W. Smith, C.E., for 
his valuable aid. His offices have also been freely at the service of tho 
Committee. 

In conclusion, your Committee believe that their labours have already been 
productive of considerable advantage, that the objects with which they were 
appointed are being rapidly attained, and that, by continuing their labours, 
the machinery they have succeeded, after considerable trouble, in organizing 

will be productive of the utmost benefit to those engaged in steam navigation, 
and they have reason to believe that the future collection of the returns will 
be a comparatively easy task. 
(Signed) SUTHERLAND, 
Chairman. 
Offices of the Committee, 
19, Salisbury Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Taste 25.—Notes on the North German Lloyd Company’s Steamship 
‘ Hansa, and her Performances on Trial, November 1st and 2nd, 1861*. 
Furnished by Messrs. Caird and Co., of Greenock. . 

Dimensions, §c.—Length on load water-line, 330 ft.; beam, 42 ft.; depth, 
33 ft. 6 in. (four decks). Displacement at 204 ft. draught of water, 4400 tons. 
Midship section at 203 do. ==692 aq. ft. 

Engines.—The cylinders are 80 in. diameter; stroke, 42 in. 

Surface Condenser—Has brass tubes 1 in. external diameter, with a 
cooling surface of 6568 square feet. 

Cold-water Pumps for supplying Condenser with Sea Water.—T wo double~ 
acting horizontal pumps, 21 in. diameter, and a stroke of 18 in., which can be 
increased to 24in. It being found that this capacity of pump supplied too much 
water, eight holes, 13 diameter, were bored through each pump-piston. On 
the second trial, there was still sufficient water, and the pumps worked much 
easier and without any noise. The sea-water was forced through the brass 
tubes in condenser, and the steam was condensed on the external surface of 
the tubes. | 

Boilers.—There are sixteen farnaces in the four main boilers, with a grate 
surface of 350 square feet, and a total heating surface of 9400 square feet. 

Auxiliary Boiler.—There are two furnaces, with a grate surface of 25 
square feet, and a heating surface of 460 square feet (not in use on trial~ 
trips). 

The Superheater has a heating surface of 2000 square feet. 

Pressure.—Safety-valves were loaded to a pressure of 30 Ibs. per square inch. 

The Propeller is three-bladed, 17 ft. diameter, with an increasing pitch 
varying from 29 to 32 ft. 

Trial Trip —On the 1st November, 1861, the ‘Hansa’ was tried be- 

1862. The indicator diagrams of this vessel will be found in the Appendix. 
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tween the Cloch and-Cumbrae lights, a measured distance of 13:66 knots, 
which she accomplished in 61 minutes 50 seconds, equal to a speed of 13-25 
knots per hour; revolutions from 47 to 50 per minute, with a steam-pres- 
sure in boilers varying from 26 to 29 lbs. per square inch. Draught of water 
being 20} ft. . 

Consumption of Coal, ge —On November 2nd the ‘ Hansa’ was taken out 
again, and the steam kept at a pressure varying from 26 to 29 lbs. per 
square inch, the revolutions of the engines ranging from 48 to 50 per 
minute; and it was found that 8616 lbs. of coals, which were weighed 
on deck and lowered to the stoke-hole, kept the steam up at the pressure 
above named for 136 minutes. This is equal to a consumption of 3801 Ibs. 
of coal per hour, or about 2lbs. per horse-power. The coals used were 
from the best Welsh pits (Aberdare). 

The Temperature of the Steam in the boilers was 272°; on leaving super-. 
heater, 340°; on entering cylinder, 280°. There being the facility for 
mixing the steam in this case, the steam from three boilers was supplied 
superheated; and the steam from the fourth passed direct to the cylinder. 
This was found to be necessary from the superheated steam being too dry for. 
the packing and faces. The result of this will be seen from the diagrams in 
the Appendix. - 

Feed-water.—The temperature of feed-water about 80°, and the water to 
make good the waste that occurred by blowing off steam, &c., was supplied 
to the large boilers direct from the sea. 


Exanvenr’s Pocxer Loe. 


The following are the particulars asked for in the “ Engineer's Pocket 
Log ”’ issued by the Committee on Steamship Performance. © 


Engines by Weight of engines. 
Bunning between and Weight of botlers without water. 
Length of voyage—knote or statute miles. | Weight of water in boilers. 
The steamer. Weight of screw. 
Built by Weight of sorew-shafts. 
In the year ‘Vessel—length over all. 
Greatest speed under steam alone, in knots | Beam. 
or atatute miles, Depth. 
Average duration of voyage, deducting | Length at load-line. 


stoppages. | Breadth at ditto, 
Shortest time in which the voyage has been | Draught-at ditto. 

made. The mean girth under water, as found 
Longest time taken to perform the voyage. taking the mean of the girths, as m 


of cargo carried. on the “ body-plan” of the vessel, of the 
Tons of cargo by weight. immersed parte of a series of equidistant 
Tons of cargo by measurement. frames or cross sections. 
Supply of coals taken. Length of bows from “ dead flat.” 
Is this for the double run P Length of stern from “ dead fiat." 
Consumption of eoals on one voyage. Number. of masts. 
Quality of coals used. How rigged. 
Oil—gallons per 24 hours. From top of bulwarks to load water-line. 
Tallow—pounds per 24 hours. Length of engine-room. ; 
Number of engineers. Length of boiler space. 
Number of firemen. Length of vessel taken up as coal-holes in 
Number of trimmers. addition to above. 
TaBiz oy DISPLACEMENTS AND IMMERSED Dinwoter of enot pron to rew propeller 
BEcTIONS, FROM 1 FI. TO 28 FT. Average pitch. 
Tonnage, builder’s measurement. Pitch at circumference. 
Tonnage, register. - Pitch at boss. 
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Length fore and aft at boss. 
fore and aft at point of blades. 
Greatest width of blade. 
Width of blade at boss. 
Number of blades. 
Screw is covered at aforesaid draught. 
Is it a common screw ? 
Is it a Grifiith’s screw ? 
Are the blades curved ? 
State if there is anything peculiar in the 
co ion of the screw. 
Paddlo-wheelsa—Diameter over flonts. 
of floats. 
Breadth of floate. 
Thickness of floats. 
Number of floats. . 
Oentre of shaft above water-line. 


Di 

If feathering floats. 

Diameter between centre of floats. 

Length of crank-arm on float. 

Centre of feathering excentric to centre of 
shaft. 


Ditto inches higher than centre of shaft, or 
inches lower than centre of shaft. 

Description of engines. 

Description of valves. 

If what is the multiple of gearing ? 

Or number of teeth in wheel and ditto in 


n. 
Number of cylinders, 
Diameter of piston. 
Diameter of trunk. 
of stroke. 
Does trunk extend through both ends of 
cylinder ? 
‘Valves set to cut-off at 
Number of steam-ports at each end. 
of each. 
Breadth of each. 
Slide-valve travel. 
Steam-cover at top. 
Steam-cover at bottom. 
If a V on end of valve, its breadth. 
if a V on end of valve, ita depth. 
Steam lead at top. 
Steam lead at bottom. 
Exhaust-lap at top. 


Is there link-motion ? 

Is there a separate ion-valve ? 

Grades of cut-off measured from beginning 

ont stroke, ar If th 
t-off generally in use. OTR.— e 

ines are on the high- and low- 

principle, fill up as much of the preceding 
as is applicable, stating which cylinder is 
referred to, and also fill up the following.) 

Description of compound engines. 

Number of high-pressure cylinders. 

Diameter of piston. | 
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Diameter of trunk. 
Length of atroke. 
Does trunk extend through ? 
Steam is cut off at from beginning 
Exhaust opens at 
Exhaust shute at 
Area of steam-ports. 
Number of low-pressure cylinders. 
Diameter of piston. 
Diameter of trunk. 
Length of stroke. 
Does trunk extend through ? 
Steam is admitted at 
Steam is cut off at 
~Exhaust o at 
Exhaust shuts at 
Area of steam-ports. (Notr.—As some of 
these quantities may be unknown, it will 
suffice to give particulars of valves, cover, 
lead, and travel, 20 that the cut-off can 
be found from them.) 
Valves of compound engines. 
Condensers —contents of each, including 
tubes, if any. 
Number of condensers 
Number of air-pumps. 
Diameter of air-pump. 
Diameter of its trunk, if any. 
Does trunk extend through ? 
Stroke of air-pump. 
Have the air-pumps foot-valves ? 
Are they double-acting ? 
Description of condenser. 
If s condenser, can it be also used as 
a jot condenser ? 
Total number of tubes. 
Material. 
Thickness. 
Length of each between tube-plates. 
Inside diameter of tubes. 
Through what length of tubes does the 
_water circulate ? 
cerangrmom keynes? 
ou 
Diameter of each. 
iameter of trunk, if any. 
Length of stroke. 7 
Diameter of suction-pipe to each pump. 
Diameter of di ipe from each pump. 
Diameter of suction-valve on ship’s side. 
How much is it opened ? 
Boilers—number of pieces. 
Total number of furnaces. 
Total of firebars over ends. 
Width of each furnace. 
Thickness of bars at top. 
Width between bars at top. 
Total air-space through bars in one furnace. 
Area over bridges. 
Bottom of ash-pit to top of dead plate. 
Top of dead plate to crown of furnace at front. 
At back, height of crown of furnace above 
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From back tube-plate to back of fire-box. 
From crown of furnace to top of fire-box. 
Number of sir-holes in furnace fronts and 


door. 
Diameter of each. 
Is there a slide on these ? 
From of fire-box to crown of boiler. 
From top of fire-box to top of steam-chest. 
Size of steam-chest. 
Steam room in each boiler in cubic feet. 
With water-level, inches above fire-box 


crown. 
Are the boilers dry-bottomed ? 

Number of tubes for each furnace, in height. 
Ditto in width. 

Ditto, left out for stays. 

Length of tubes. 
Inside diameter of tubes. 


Chimney —tameter 2 at u . 
Number of chi piak 


Temperature of the feed water. 
Temperature of the hot-well. 

Vacuum maintain 

What is the difference between the inches 


in the vacuum-gauge and the inches on the 
ship’s barometer taken at the same time ? 
Pressure of steam in boilers. 


When at fall speed, what is the difference 
between the steam- at the boilers 


Is there flame in the smoke-box ? 
Revolutions of engines per minute. 
Please indicator diagrams, and mark 


each one thus, or in some other intelligible 
way :— 


AT/G/S/V|/B/K/D 
Rush 


Park 
14,23/45]12/18| 73% 
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the spec Park Coal mage hour, 7} cwts. 
iven in statute 


Instead of AT write AB, FT, FB, as the 
case may be. If convenient, after V in- 


eert 3, which rends, Barometer 29 in. 


7] 
aut 
nrg 


You are also ted to fill up as many 
lines of the fo g Tables as you have 
an opportunity of doing. 


Taste OF PERFORMANCE UNDER 
UNDER STEAM ALONE, UNDER Sal ALONE, 
AND UNDER STEAM AND Salt. COMBINEDs 


Number of Trial. 
Date. 


Average speed of sail eet. 


Ovureeophon ‘hon of noal pe, per hour. 
Quality of coal. 

Indicated horse-power. 
Diagrams enclosed, No. 
Draught of water. 

Pitch of screw. 


Revolutions per minute. 

Number of furnaces at work. 

Norz.—Trials Nos. are under steam 
only, and Nos. under steam and sail 
combined. 


On the Fall of Rain in the British Isles during the Years 1860 and 
1861. By G. J. Symons, M.B.M.S. 


Bzrors entering on the consideration of the rainfall during the last two 
years, it will be well to offer a very few preliminary remarks on the various 
causes which affect the amount of rain collected, and also briefly to state 
in what manner the information given in the following Tables has been 
vy 

The first requirement is obviously that the gauge should be rigorously 
accurate, and placed in a suitable position; but it is equally obvious that the 
satisfactory fulfilment of these conditions can only be determined when every 
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gauge has been visited and tested by some person well acquainted with the 
subject, and provided with the necessary apparatus. This examination, 
involving as it does the testing of more than 500 instruments, scattered far 
and wide over the British Isles, from Galway on the west to Norwich on 
the east, from the Shetland Isles to Guernsey, cannot be completed for 
several years, and is, moreover, not indispensable; for adjacent stations will 
generally enable us to determine if any large error attaches to either the 
instrument or its position. For the present, then, it is @ matter, not of 
choice, but necessity to take the readings as recorded by the observers ; and 
as the majority of the gauges already tested have borne the examination 
satisfactorily, it is presumed that this may be safely done. 

- In the next place, it is almost needless to say, that unless the height of 
the rain-gauge above the ground and above sea-level be known, the records 
are not comparable with other stations; for every foot of elevation above the 
ground is believed materially to diminish the amount collected, and every 
" \nerease in the height above the sea-level to increase it. These particulars 
are therefore given wherever they are known; but the values must be re- 
ceived, subject to revision when the stations have been visited and the 
elevations accurately determined.. . 

It is, of course, almost impossible to secure perfect accuracy in such an 
extended series of returns as are combined in. the following Tables, but I 
believe they are very nearly perfect. The information was sent to me by the 
observers in reply to circulars issued at the close of each year; the returns, 
as received from them, were classified into counties and districts, examined, 
all errors being sent back for explanation, and copied into the following 
Tables, which have finally been checked against the observers’ MS. returns. 

The excessive rainfall in the Lake District of England having caused 
considerable interest, nat to say incredulity, it may be well to add a few 
words in entire confirmation of the perfect veracity of the returns, . 

The gauges were mostly erected in 1844 or 1845, by Dr. Miller of White- 
haven, whose known accuracy might alone be a sufficient guarantee; but, 
besides this, there is the personal experience of those who, like myself, have 
studied the rainfall of that district, as alone it can be properly studied, dwelling 
amid the mountains and watching the effect of each summit on the drifting 
clouds, whether driven by a heavy gale or merely floating on a gentle breeze. 

To make certain that the gauges were as accurate as when originally 
erected, I repently lent my friend Mr. G. H. Simmonds the necessary ap- 
paratus ; he-has carefully tested several of the gauges, and, so far as the 
ealeulations are concluded, we find them strictly accurate. 

The stations have been arranged on the plan employed in the Reports of 
the Registrars-General of England and Scotland, except that the ordinary 
county boundaries are maintained, and that the stations in each county are 
arranged in the order of latitude from south to north. In Ireland, the 
arrangement is merely according to latitude. a 

The counties comprised in each district ara enumerated in the following 
List, so that the fall at any station may be referred to in the general Tables. 
with the greatest facility. | 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division I. Middlesex.—Middlesex. 
» LI. South-eastern Counties.—Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Berks. 
», LIT. South Midland Counties.—Hertford, Bucks, Oxford, North. 
ampton, Bedford, Cambridge. ; 
» LY. Eastern Counties.—Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
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Division V. South-western Counties.— Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Corn- 


Somerset. 
» VI. Weat Midland Counties.—Gloucester, Hereford, Shrop- 
shire, Stafford, Worcester, Warwick. | 
» VIL. North Midland Counties.—-Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, 
Notts, Derby. 


- VIO. North-western Counties.—Cheshire, Lancashire. 
. Yorkshire.— Yorkshire, 
. Northern Counties.—Durham, Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland. 
” - KI, Monmouthshire, Wales, and the Isles.—Monmouth, Gla- 
morgan, Pembroke, Cardigan, Anglesey, Carnarvon, 
Flint, Guernsey, Scilly, Man. | 


Division XII. Southern Counties.—Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, Dumfries. . 
” AIT. South-eastern Counties.—Selkirk, Peebles, Berwick, 
i , Edinburgh. 
» XIV. South-western Counties.—Lanark, Ayr, Renfrew. ° 
» XV. West Midland Counties.—Stirling, Bute, Argyll. | 
” AVI. East Midland Counties.—-Kinross, Fife, Perth, Forfar. 
» XVII. North-eastern Counties.—Kincardine, Aberdeen, Eigin. 
»  aVIIT. North-western Counties.—Ross, Inverness. 
9 XIX. Northern Counties.—Sutherland, Orkney, Shetland. 


TReLanD. . 
Division XX. Ireland.—aAll the Counties whence returns have been 
received. . 

The fall at a few of the stations has been laid down on the accompanying 
Map, with the double object of illustrating the relative fall in different parts 
of the British Isles, and the relation, in each locality, between the fall in 1860 
and 1861. This has been done in the following manner:—Darkly shaded 
disca uniformly represent the fall in 1861; lightly shaded, that in 1860. 
The radii of the circles are half the scale given on the Map; the diameters 
therefore increase as the fall; and hence the increased diameter of the circles 
immediately points out the places of heaviest fall. The relative frequency 
and extent to which either the darkly or lightly shaded circles extend beyond 
the others shows which year had the heavier fall; and the breadth of the 
annulus shows by how much it exceeded the other. 

In selecting the stations for insertion in the Map, preference was given to 
those less than 200 feet above mean sea-level, and at which the gauge was 
within a few feet of the surface of the ground. It was not found consistent 
with good geographical distribution to adhere rigidly to these requirements 
in every case, but the exact height may be readily ascertained by reference to 
the general Tables. The fact, however, that the mean height of the selected 
gauges above the ground is, in England, 1 ft. 4 in.; in Seotland, 1 ft. 11 in. ; 
and in Ireland (omitting Cork), 7 ft. 7 in.; and above the sea, 131, 177, and 
108 ft. respectively, shows that a near approach has been made to the fulfil- 
ment of these conditions. The paucity of stations in Ireland necessitated the 
use of rather elevated gauges; in the case of Cork, the Map shows the fall 
at the ground computed from the fall observed 50 ft. above it, as otherwise 
it would not have been comparable. . oe 

It is remarkable, and perhaps suggestive, that in 1860 the excess in 
South Britain was counterbalanced by a deficiency in Scotland ; and that in 


ba fe 
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1861 the equipoise was maintained, but in the reverse order, England being 
comparatively dry, and Scotland (especially the western coast) subject to 
almost unprecedented rains. It is also most noteworthy that, if the returns 
from all the stations in England, Scotland, and Ireland are combined, the 
fall is nearly identical in the two years. In 1860, the average fall at 390 
stations was 39-784 inches; and in 1861, 38°466 inches. 

The singularity of this result is fully shown by Table I., which gives the 
average fall in each district for each year, and the excess or defect in each 
district of 1861 over 1860. 


Tasie I.—-Average fall of Rain in 1860 and 1861, and difference between 


the two years. 

_. , Number 
Division. of 1860. | 1861. |1861-1860. 

; Stations 

in in. in 

England :— I. Middlesex ..............scseee: 32°553 | 20°763 | —11°790 
” IT. South-eastern Counties 46 36°710 | 25°913 | —10°797 
" ITI. South Midland Counties...) 20 gor221 | 2r*sog | — 8716 
” IV. Eastern Counties ............ 16 3I°gI2 | 2o°qrx | —-11°501 
” V. South-western Counties ...} 48 46040 | 34°403 | —13°637 
” VI. West Midland Counties ...| 22 34°259 | 25°838 | — 8421 


" VII. North Midland Counties...} 32 32°059 | 23°598 | — 8461 
» WILL. North-western Counties ...| 31 43°08: | 39°448 | — 3°633 


” IX. Yorkshire .............0sc0e00- 32 38°895 | 30°680 | — 8215 
” X. Northern Counties ......... 24 50°94 | 52°357 | + 17416 
” XI. Monmouthshire, Wales, &. 6 48°550 | 41'r10 | — 7°440 
Scotland :—XII. Southern Counties............ 4 | 49°075 | 55°087 | + 6:012 
” XIII. South-eastern Counties...... 12 30°332 | 30°862 | -+- 0°530 
” XIV. South-western Counties ...| 16 40°573 | $2°70r | -++-12°128 


9 XV. West Midland Counties ...| 12 §2°278 | 63°377 | +311°099 
” AVI. East Midland Counties ....| 30 . | 42980 | 50°535 | + 7°555 


» _AVIT. North-eastern Counties...... 8 37°79° | 35°880 | — I°g10 
»  <AVITTI. North-western Counties ... 7 44°623 | 67°306 | -+-22°683 
” XIX. Northern Counties ......... § 34°128 | 38°746 | + 4°618 
Ireland : — XX. Ireland ............. caeeeeacees 12 38°692 | 38°813 | + o*xar 


38°813 


The next point for consideration is the relation which subsists between 
the fall in the two years, 1860 and 1861, and the average of a long series of 
years. <A large number of the gauges having only been in use for ten or 


Tastx II.—Difference between mean Rainfall, as obtained from long series of 
years, and from the ten years, 1850 to 1859. 


Division.| Name of Station. 


Ee eee 


II, | Greenwich............... 
V. | Exeter, St. Thomas’s... 
VI. ML .ccccscccccesacess 
VIII. | Bolton-le-Moors ...... 
YX. 1.) 


Z 
FE 


“7 8 OCCecangy LE68. 


| 


772 


1860 & 1861. 


4D) aan a btn. 
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fifteen years, it was found necessary to adopt, as a standard of comparison, 
the fall during the ten years, 1850 to 1859. 

The fall during this period appears from Table II. to be very suitable for 
the purpose, as the amount during it was generally within 5 per cent. of 
the average fall during the last fifty years. 

Tables III. and IY. give the results obtained by comparing the fall in 
1860 and 1861 with this standard, and show (1) that at almost every 
station the fall in the two years was greater than the average, (2) that the 
excess was slight in Mid-England, larger in the South-west of England, the 
South-west of Scotland, the West of Ireland, and largest of all in the 
English Lake District. 


Tanzre IIT.—Excess of the Mean Rainfall for 1860 and 1861, above the 
average of the ten years, 1850-1859. 


Division. Station. Excess. || Division. 
inches. 
L Chiswick eaeee eevesesecesse + 2 
Enfield ......... becsecvecees +4 
If. | Greenwich.............0+++. + 3 
toe cesvecceccceses + 4 
Ventmor.........sccsecereeees + 3 
Southampton.............:: + 
Abbott's ADMD......c.cscceee 
ITT. | Banbury................0000 + 
Vv Candington ecavececceoeces 
IME eesscsecccccsssssceee + 
thar one coeverecesccnecees + 
Thwaite ......scccsrescseress 
Norwich......ccccccscscceces + 
ecccceveccccscces + 
Holkham ......cccccceceees + 
V. | Baverstock .........cccccres. + 
Goodamoor ...ccoccccess oof + 
Tavistock ......ccccscescees + 
Exeter, St. Thomas’s...... + 
Wxoter Institution eoetee + 
y ONL ccccccccceccess + 
Helston cccccccecseesecces eo 
OdMIN .....,-erereeersevees + 
VI. ecose eaccoe @oecnes -+- 
Shiffhal Coe edeeveguosce COdeee + 
VIL Orloton cee cccccecsccvesceces + 
IQBtON.....ercescocesccsers + 
Em ingham segcccccesceses - 
Derby.......cescccvceccoes oe 
VIL. | Liverpool .........ccc0..00 + 
Bolton-le-Moors ......... + 
Preston (Howick seseeeees + 
(House of Correc- + 
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Division I,—Mippisenx. | 
$$ 
MIppLEsEx, 


Division If.—Soyru-Eastern Counties (continued). 


_ Sureyy (continued). 


_ 1960. 


July crceccsgreeesevaveces 
AUZUst cercccrccceccceces 
September 
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Division [.—Mpp1iEaex (continued). Div, 1,—8,-Easteen Counrtzs, 


in. in | in, 
3°46 ago | 9°56 

"95 2300 | a 

2°64 "75 | 9 
2°49 50 | aan 
3°13 7% | 19 
5°37 702 719 
2°49 240 |) 69423 
4°31 4°47. 5°24 
I"go 345 403 
2°62 2°40 3°75 
30% 3°54 3°39 
2'40 77% | . 969 
34°75 38°14 40°07 


~ a | mye Oe shee rene — aia oe 


Division I}.~Sovrn-Haerern Countres (conhaued). 


Hunton Linton 
Ocurt, Park, 
Steplehurst. | Stapleharst. 
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ee 


Division I.—Sourn-Easrerw Counmizs (continued). | 


. 1 & 0». 
1 ft. 0 in. 500% 


4°60 
3°22 
2°31 
2°56 
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Division I1.—Sourn-Easrern Counrtes (continued), 


Scssex (continued). 
Marina, : tingto: ale Par Wentdean, 
St Leonards.| Fairlight. Chichester” Parandel’ | Chichester. 
) ft. O in. | O ft. Oin. | 0 ft. O in. | 0 ft. 9 im. | _......... 1 ft. Oin. | 4 ft. Oin. | O ft. 6 in. 
O ft. . 10 ft. 498 ft. | .seceeee . 190 ft. 316 ft. 250 ft. 
in, in, in. in. in, in. 
3°45 3°07 3°00 4°31 459 4°52 
1°03 93 *80 1°22 80 | 1°37 
1°83 1°68 1°50 2°80 2°90 3°03 
2°25 3°99 1°48 1°50 3°72 2°04 
3°08 3°16 3°47 3°97 4°52 4°53 
3°60 3°49 6°14 6°14 6°65 7°06 
2°50 2°21 1°50 3°00 ~ $'23 2°98 
2°67 2°28 474 5°00 . 646 |. 5°68 
3°96 4°25 3°19 4°73 5°09 5°35 
2°17 3°92 3°39 2°84, 3°32 3°35 
2°31 2°32 3°34 3°30 3°89 4°07 
1'92 2°24 2°95 5°45 1°93 | = 5°16 


30°”77 29°54 35°50 44°06 45°09 | 48°94 


Division II1.—Sourn-Easrern Oounttes (continued). 


Sussxx (continued). Huampsuine. 
Fair Oak, Ventnor, Ryde, Osborne, Ordnance 
Crawley. Isle of Iale of Tele of Fareham. | Lyndh 
Rogate. wiley Wight Wight. Wight. uret. pod ake 
) ft. 6 in. | 5 ft. O in. |] 3 ft. 0 in. | O ft. Oin. [0 ff. 10in.| Of Oin. | .......... | Of. 0 in. 
com cecees 300 ft. 150 ft, 110 ft. 172 ft. ft. ceccccees 75 ft. 
in. in. 
4°65 5°08 
1°60 1°48 
1°35 3°92 
a1 7 2°48 
3°02 3°49 
9°46 7°76 
2°80 3°97 
4°94 5°89 
qr 
mre { 3°30 
321 3°45 
518 3°80 
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Division I1.—Sourn-Kasrann Courts (continued). 


HaMpsntns (continwed). 
1860. Survey Office, Oeonte 
ampton. 


pivight of || Ground | 18 ft. 6 in,| 10 ft. 0 in. 
Sea-lovel| 948 | 20. 


I in. in. in. 
an eateovens seeeonecas « fe] 3°23 4 4 
Vebrusry ee eceeee deseees "87 "38 t'o1 
Maroh........... deoseecees 1°68 2°09 3°20 
April .....ccc000. ebevecess 1°47 "79 1°36 
devecovseene devvecene 2°84 2°64 3°93 
JUMO .....ccesceee veceseee| 6°97 5°54 9°75 
JOLY ....ccesceves ee vesees 2°74 2°43 2°80 
August, secceceees veeoel 3°67 3 . 5 8 5 
ptember ........cse.00 3°42 a°7 I 
October ........4 pasavee 1°61 1°23 5°72 
November ....... ee senees 2°67 2°47 


December ....... eoeneces 4°43 2°45 


saves 29°56 53°07 


Herrrorp (continued). Oxrorpsutns. 
Radelifie 

1860. BerkhemP | Royston. Rose Hill, Obsernsi 
an 


7 ft. 9in. | Of. 0% 
270 ft. 206 ft. 


Height of jeri, 1 ft. 6 in. | Of 7 in. 


Rain 
veg Sea-level.| 370 ft 267 ft. 


Totals SeuscoesstsoBosas 
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= 1 
Div. 1.—Sourn-Esstane Countizs (continued). | Div. LT.—S8, Mr. Counrms. 


LamPaHinrT (continued). BuRksHIRE. Haerroap. 


sat Gee tre foe poe be poeta] 
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Div. T1.—S. Mm. Counrres (cont.). Division [V.—Easrean Courriss. 


BEDFORDSHIRE (continued). CaMBRIDGB. 


1860, Bedford. | _ Brink 
Wisbech. 
Rane peoge | Ground. $f, 6 in. || 0 ft. 8 in. | 6 ft: 0 in, 
above Sea-level.| 104 ft. 11 ft, 
in. in. 
January .......cecceee 2°So 3°33 
February ....... Oacceces ‘ar 1°25 
Maroh ......scseseseees I°St 2°48 
April oon vensececcscerenees “76 ‘90 
BY seevece ecteoscnsenses 3°22 3°61 
June ee eececescececevences 4°33 5°59 
YY vcesnccoecneceseseces °92 3°24 
August ..........cc::008- 3°10 2°75 
September ............s.. 2°50 2°79 
October ......scscescovees 1°26 1°93 
November .........00000: 1°99 2°33 
Der o.ceeccsceneee 1°65 2°86 
Totals ......... wee] 24°95 30°86 


Division [V,—Easreen Countries (continued). Div. V.—8.-Wasrzen Cos. 


Norro.x (continued). 
1860. Burnham. | Holkham. | Holkham. 
Height of | Ground.| 4 f. 6 in. | Of Oin. | 4. Oin. | 0.6 in. 
Abioe © { Se@level.| 102 ft SO ft. 43 ft 
5 in. 6 in in 
antary soccsccacencces ° 3° 07 
Febraary .....cccsseses- a3 2°00 ; 6 
Maroh..........0 decseeces 2°86 2°55 2°32 
April ......... secee evens "99 "00 1°09 
SY eevcccncccccncccscess 4°34 3°75 3°65 
JUNO or... ccercecenccacees 4°40 4°30 4°16 
JULY orrcseccccscscceeees 1°63 2°00 2°00 
UGUSt 22. ..cscercsseeres 3°51 3°53 3°32 
September ..........0.+6: 3°54 3°33 3°19 
October ......... coccesees 2°77 2°55 2°37 
November ...... becewenee 4°36 3°00 2°64 
December ........ creesee] = 8°35 3°28 2°20 
Totals ....c0.000-.| 34°65 34°69 31°58 
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Division ITV.—Easrern Countres (continued). 


SuFFoLx. | 


wey Thwaite Mia” || Norwich. | a een 
. ; Thurston. 


2 ft. Oin. | 2 ft. 6 in. 


| Division V.—Soura-Weererw Counrres (continued). 
‘Wiurenias (continued). | DoRsETSHIRE. Drvonsu. 


The Knowle, 


| Chapmans- Castle 
e House, | Portland. Netherbury. Kingsbridge. 


near Corsely. Calne. 


4 ft. 7 in. |O ft. 11 in. 


2 ft. O in. ft. Oin. || 0 
coc aceree 321 ft. ! 50 ft. ? 
in. . . . . in. 
ye) ee eee . . ° 5°68 
7) a reer 78 { . 1°37 
> he 1 re errr ° . . 2°88 
2°15 . . ° ° 2°20 
2°92 "84 
6°64 é: 50 
2°44 1°76 
6°01 4°49 
2°60 2°65 
3°93 2°35 
3°O% 3°69 


3°79 
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Division V.—Soura-Wesrern Counrtes (continued). 


ma 
DrvonsHiRre (continued). 


Ham, The Ridgeway, | Torrhill, | Goodamoor, | Crspstone 
1860. Plymouth. gard ens, | Plympton. | Ivybridge. | Plympton. Pr oseel 


Ground ..! 3 ft. O in. | 0 ft. Sin. | 0 f.6 in. | Of. 4in. | Of Qin. | ......... 


Height of 
Sea-level.| 94 ft. 96 ft. 116 ft. 260 ft. ? 580 ft. 500 ft. 


in. in. in. in. in. in. 
TY .ccececcccacseeecs 7°51 7°33 7°69 749 8°02 8°45 
beet teceacscess 1°86 2°32 2°17 1°96 2°56 2°38 
4°38 4°75 4°84 4°54 5°56 4700 
| eee 1°§0 2°95 1°66 1°60 2°30 V7 
seeeeceecsecseteneees 5°33 5°61 5°87 5°02 6°68 620 
veeteceesensaseceeees 8°30 9°28 9°82 6°82 11°42 9°80 
Y  scnceccnceeecccnseces 2°70 2°70 4°22 2°71 4°16 3°60 
7°09 7°37 7°68 7°19 9°16 8°31 
se enecncesoecae 2°90 3°00 3°31 2°S4 4°02 4°30 
dtaeweeccenesseees 2°23 2°93 3°19 3°92 4°20 3°81 
ne eenececesnens 2°99 4°Co 4°23 5°57 5°28 5°23 
st eesecncenaes 8°79 5°75 7°72 4°95 8°66 7 so 
sasecenenses ' 62°39 54°31 72°02 65°85 


Division V.—Soura-Wesrean Counties (continued). 


eee 
Drvonsnrne (continued). 


Albert | High Stree itation, 
1000. | amen, | Fighter] Totton, fe Leos thomas 
eter. 
Rare nore | Ground.| Of. 0 in. {40 f. 0 in.| 13 fe 7 in.|20 ft Oin.| 3. Oi. 
abeoo  { Sealevel.| 160 ft. 170 ft. 155 ft. 1 
in. in. in. 
BLOT. es 3°98 4°02 
Fe eon eeceeccncee| — ceccecees *B7 "90 
March ...ccccsseseceess|  ceseseees 2°70 3°00 
April ....cccscccscsvecsees|  scscscees 1°74 1°32 
BY cccccesccsesecsccesee!  cassscens 2°88 3°42 
JUNC ..eceeeccecceeceeseee!  ceceeceee 6°92 6°48 
qaly poten soccesees ee 1°63 "72 
ugust .........4. sseserel 3° 3°5 32 
September ............ 5°95 76s 36 
soa eeeenceseeenens 1°46 1°22 1°12 
November ............... 3°83 3°60 3°96 
December ..... teevessees| 7°40 5°52 5°26 


1 | 36°26 | 36°08 
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| Division V.—Sovrn-WEsTeRn Counties (continued). 


DEVONSHIRE (continued). 


CornwWALL. 


Broadhem- 
bary, Tiverton. Court. 
Honiton. 


Helston. Pengance. 


5 ft. Oin. | 8 ft. O in. | O ft. O in. 


vac eeeres 110 ft. 94 ft. 
in. in. 
6°04 7°33 
"74 1°89 
2°46 3°02 
rem 154 
3°69 3°63 
4°87 5°00 
1°36 1°68 
. . . . 4°43 5°29 . 
. . ° ° e 2°78 3°52 . 
. . . 2°73 3°36 : 
e e ° e e 4°24 3°99 e 
5°47 « . e e 6°97 8°40 
42°62 5541? | 62°32 ’ 42°96 49°25 , 


* Observations discontinued, position being unfavourable. x 2 
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Division V.—Sovura-WestEeEn Counties (continued). | 


CoRNWALL (continued). | 


Div. V.—8.-W. Co. (cont.). 


Somxnsgt (continued). 


; The 5p 
Bath. Bristol. i i Cirencester. | Gioucest<’. 


a ee Oe OT (cae 
Ground ..| 50 ft. 0 in. 156 ft. 0 in.| 0 ft. 6 in. |50 ft. Oin.| 1 ft. Oin. | 3 ft. 6i0 
Sea-level.| 150 ft. ft. 242 ft. 446 ft. | SOf:: 


1860. 


Height of | 


JANUATY .........cceec eens 4°60 
February ............... 1°45 
March. ............60006 3°95 
April 0.0... ..cesceseeees 2°48 
May uu... s.ccseceveeees 4°05 
5: 6°63 
TUly vce ccsccccecesececees 2°25 
August ...., eee ecceeenes 6°47 
September ............... 3°08 
October ...........cs0e00- 3°35 
November ............... 3°54 
December .,............. 2°82 
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| Division V.—SourH-WeEstERn Counties (continued). 


Whitti ,.| 
. Oswentry. Gsm. 


Gl r. | 

a | ~ | 

1 ft. Oin. | Sf. Gin. ||... 4 ft.6in. | 4 ft. 4in, | 5 ft. O in. | 4 ft. 8 in. | 

1 . seseseaes 450 ft. | 192ft. | ose aseneeees | 

in. | in. in. in. in. 

/ 3°Or 2°74 475 49° 5°99 
| 45 1 °$7 "66 1°02 1°53 
zoo =} 'g2 3°02 2°73 4°59 
1°03 1°00 1°37 1°45 1°62 
2870 282 3°27 4°04 4°22 
5°34 | 4°92 | 7°12 6°51 7°68 
“gI 78 20! or'90 1°38 2°06 
395, $18 | 4°95 4°59 6°16 
2°53 2°37 | 23g 1°37 1°28 
| 1°63 1°85 2°17 2°85 3°28 
| 2°04 2°37 3°52 2°43 2°60 
| 2°25 2°46 5°39 4°13 4°59 
| 28‘ox | 28°48 40°77 31°23 20°80? 37°90 45°51 
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Division VI.—Wesr Miptanp Counties (continued), 


. Warwick. 


..| 25 ft. O in. 


Division VIJ.—Norra Mipianp Counttss (continued). 


LINCOLNSHIRE (continued). 


South Kyme,| Coleby, Market | 


1860. Grantham. Boston. Bleaford. Lincoln. Lincoln. Rasen. | 
pivisht of || Ground..| 0 ft, Oin. | sees... Of. Oin. | crssssees 3 ft. 6 i 
GAUBS ¢ Sea-level.| 179 ft. | ss... Dft. | secssseee 100 ft 
above 
_ __ 
in. in. in. in in in. 
JANuary .......cceceeeees 2°33 3°00 3°06 1°76 2°46 374 
February ........cssse0s 1°03 1°20 1°50 51 85 “gt 
March epee ecceenscsvcece 1°76 1°80 2°32 2 o9 2 35 2°30 
April ......cccecceccecsees 72 "47 57 59 45 "49 
BY cecccceescesceseecees 2°88 3°48 3°11 3°62 3°50 2°51 
JUNE 20... .ceecenceeeeees 3°58 4°21 4°09 2°77 3°42 4530 
July PPPPrTTererririii tire 3°12 1°60 2°09 1°70 2°14 93 
August .........ccceeeees 4°67 5°35 4°09 4°25 4°29 4°49 
September ............+4 2°88 2°96 3°79 3°14 2°43 2°60 
October .......cceccecsece I 78 1°92 1'93 1°37 1°48 1°92 
November .........0.200 2°23 2°40 2°44 1°96 1°77 2°29 
December ........s0..0+. 2°21 2°30 2°74 2°62 2‘o! 1°31 
| | ——"| 
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ton OH. Division VIL.—Nosrit Mrptanp Couwrzes. 
Warwick 
continued). 

. Rothley, B . ytham- 
ae Wigston. | Leicester. | Thornton. boroerh Belvoir Empingham. Rib ear 
9f.Oin 1 Of Gin. |] ........ | 2 8in. | Oft. 4in. | OF Bin. || 4 ft Oin. || 4 ft. 3 in. 

416 ft. BOCHRegwsonce @eBeecteuan | jé#8ae88 eae 210 ft. ? 237 ft. eaatesece eeeassece 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
3°84 3°10 2°9§ et a ee ‘ees 2°92 2°35 2°44 

"93 "719 71 57 | wee new eee 1°08 95 20 
2°06 2°45 2°75 BIO | naa eseeee 1°67 1°80 3 
1°18 "93 ‘of i... ere $7 "30 "03 
2°42 3°19 2°39 JAE | taseeeeee 2°76 3°00 3°40 
| 644 5°Or 3°72 4°32 | aceweees 3°54 3°20 4°51 
1°§t 1°99 oP eee 1°54 I°rg 1°32 
6°48 3°49 6°54 i) eee 560 2°81 4°O! 
2°38 3°21 2°42 2°90 3°54 2°06 2°30 
1°97 2°09 2°67 1°64 1°76 2°06 1'70 1°73 
2°93 2°80 1°37 2°69 1°90 1°94 2°45 2°S7 
3°62 2°42 "98 2°36 1°63 2°o% 75 1°02 
35°66 31°47 24°99 29°66 vaccevens 29°23 23°52 26°33 


Division VII.—Norra Mipranp Counttxs (continued). 


LINCOLNSHIRE (continued). Norrind- 


ighfleld 
"House 


O ft. 0 in. 


18 ft. 162 ft. 


29°31 
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Division VII.—Nonrra Mmtanp Countries (continued). 


NorrinGHaMsHIRE (continued). 


Division VIII.—Norru-Westeen Counties. 


CHESHIRE. 


Rain-gauge 
above Sea-level.| 1210 ft. 


Height of Ground..| 3 ft. 6 in. 


34°93 
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| . Division VIT.—Norra Mroranp Countries (continued). 


* DERBYSHIRE. 


Cuusuires (continued). | LANCASHIRE. 
Lock House} Hill Rnd, | Matley’s 
Marple Top.| Moteram. | 4 Me 


3 ft. Gin. | 3 ft. 6 in. | 3 ft. 6 in. | 3 ft 6 in. || 30 ft. Oin. | 2 ft. O in. | 3 ft. Oin. | 2 ft. 3 in. 
3 399 ft. 396 ft. 


543 ft. 680 ft. BZ ft. | ou. 106 ft. 134 ft. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 

2°56 seececee , 2°97 2°35 1°70 3°26 3°58 3°38 
"45 eaceneses *48 "60 "50 rir "87 "90 
3°64 4°52 4°57 3°50 1°86 2°98 3°47 " 3°09 
"89 1°53 1°34 1°29 "77 "71 1°31 1°05 
3°03 3°99 3°99 2°41 1°88 2°78 2°69 2°53 
4°94 76x 6°47 6°79 3°13 5°38 6°04 6°46 
1°60 2°99 2°78 2°16 1°54 1°80 1°66 2°02 
4°05 5°29 512 4°48 6°03 6°50 5317 | 8°45 
1°56 2°71 2°76 2°18 1°97 2°17 2°88 2°42 
3°58 4°50 4°26 4°07 2°44 3°82 3°43 COT 3°34 
1°42 2°67 2°39 2°5 1°18 1°95 2°15 2°38 
1°56 1°69 1°80 1°60 1°73 2°94 2°93 3°22 
searenees | 38°93 33°94 | 24°53 | 35°40 36°14 36°24 


1862, x 
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Division VII.—Noxra-Waerenn Counties (continued). 


Lancasuinn (condinied). 


“gauge eeeceo eete 
in. in 
JONUATY 20.0.0... 2cceceeees 3°12 3°61 ; 
February ......... Doses "94 8: 
Marobl  ......scscesseeees 4°24 3°79 | 
apni. aoeeeesees be vecees i 1'4 
Yo nec eeevecccnees basees 2°93 3°36 
JUNO oo.rcecccsseveseecees 6°59 7°49 
TuUly ...cceecceveees ween 1°66 1'9t 
August ........ccccsecees 5°33 5°72 
September ............... 1°78 3°17 
October ........+. be seeaes 3°95 4°26 
November .........+2.00. 2°24 2°56 
December ...... Reeccees 2°93 3°47 
Totals ............ 35°95 41°40 | 


Division VIII.—Norru-Wserenn Countries (continued). 


LaNnCasHIRE (continued). 
1860. | Bleandale, Cato Holker, 


‘ 
es | ee | ee | 


4f 11 in| 37.60 


4 ft. Gin, | 2 ft. 4in. | 4. Sin. | 4. 9 in A 
250 164 ft | 188%, 


Sea-level.| 600 ft. 120 ft. 155 ft. 


pisisht of Ground .. 
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Division VIII.—Noxra-Wasrenn Counrras (continued). 


LANCASHIRE (continued). 
South Shore, | Observatory, | 
Blackpool... Btonyhurst. 


ft. 1 in. | 53 ft. 6 in. 
140 ft. 7 i. 


Division [X.—YonrxsHmEer (continued). 


Yorusmran—W ust Ripnte (continued). 


eat 
Sheffield. 
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Division [X.—YorxksHine (continued). | 


Yorxsurre—Wesr Rinina (continued). 


Ackworth 
Villa. 


1860. | Saddleworth. 


a aa . 
Height of lima ae ae Of 1 in. |24f.Oin.| 42 Oin. | 2 Oin | 18 Oi. 


gauge Bea-lovel. 640 ft. 115 ft. | 410f% | 487f 
in. in. - in, | in. in 

wane eececcccccoees ‘ . . 3°50 3°92 3°97 

oteececconceees | "go 1‘28 1°60 

ses seeeeesensseees 2°06 2°33 3°26 

bececeeaececsasencess "72 1'lg 3°22 

eeeoseseeaneeneseees 2°98 2°48 3°16 

becaeteecensceecesees . . . 4°81 4°94 4°98 

bee eaereceeeseveceees ° ° ° 3°54 1°50 3°47 

, . 4°09 3°98 3°77 

2°26 2°22 1°98 

seccecceetencceees 1°65 3°27 3°53 

3°28 3°25 3°35 


beveceececeecs . , 3°69 
33°48 


Division [X.—Yorxsnime (continued). | 


Yorxsutnu—W st Rivina (continued). 


1°98 


3°00 3°70 4°46 494 | 
1°30 1°22 2°06 3°05 
3°50 3°37 2°59 a3 
5'90 4°30 5°32 66 
2°40 1°16 1°53 1°89 
1°90 $°33 6-112 8°73 
2°00 1°95 2°20 2°46 
3°20 4°98 4°90 7°67 
3°30 3°58 2°97 433 
3°40 3°25 3°10 he 


34°30 4178 41°64 54°93 
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Division [X.—Yorxsuine (continued). 


Yorxentnz—Wear Rivine (continued). 


Wari Moor,| Misecley Ovenden / Horton Hall, Holbeck, Holbeck, |Philosophical 
: Moor, 
Halstax. ue tifa. fas Halif Bradford. Leeds. Leeds. 


1 ft. Oin. | 1 f. Oin. | 1 ft. Oin. | 1 ft. Oim. | O ft. 8 in. | 40 ft. Oin.| 0 ft. O in. | 40 f. 0 in 
1250 ft. 1425 ft. 1350 ft. 1376 ft. 496 ft. 135 ft. 95 ft. 137 ft 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
4°00 4°60 4°70 4°79 2°68 3°10 2°98 
e @ 3°50 e 


Yorxsutxre—East Roving. 


Middleto Huggate, 
Hull. | Wheldrake.| “Beverley” | York. Pock ington. 


30 ft | 40 ft. 150 ft. 50 ft. 550 ft. 


| re aiaeeeneral 


| i 7 %.6in. | 4 ft. Oin. | 27 ft. Oin.| 1 ft. 4in. | 1 ft. Oin. | O ft. Bin. | O ft. 6 in. 
| 32 ft. 
j in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 


2°78 3°30 3°09 3°44 3°09 2°90 2°17 £5 Ew 

1°28 88 1°07 93 "49 1°90 1°99 eee 

'  -4°g2 2°24 2°01 2°31 2°32 2°85 2°23 7 < ae 

68 "33 "95 68 1°25 1°I2 "17 BS . l 

| 2°74 2°66 2°63 2°03 3°00 4°05 3°27 3% Zl 

3°54 472 4°32 4°46 3°67 4°38 3°32 8 3 

| 375° 1°95 1°66 1°29 2°48 2°70 2°87 3 22 2 

3°20 4°15 4°98 5°68 3°94 4°00 3°73 e5BS 

| 2°20 2°64 3°16 3°05 2°80 2°79 2°88 PEEP 

1°38 2°08 1°64 1°33 1"go 2°50 1°46 9 ~ 8 

2°70 3°06 3°08 2°69 2°49 3°59 2°07 B58 E 

2°56 3°39 3°15 2°84 2°87 4°to 3°21 Heeg 
28°58 31°70 31°74 30°73 30°30 36°78 30°37 


Division [X.—YorxsHIre (continued). 
| 
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Division [X.—YorksHIRk (continued). | (Div. X,—Norrnegn Covrims. 
= 
1860. Malton. |Scarborough.| Redcar. | Darlington, | S2bP Home| washington 


Height of | Ground.| 1. 0 in. | 0f.Oin. | 24. 3in. | 4%.0in. | Of. 9 in. [20 0in 
Sea-level| 80 ft. 91f%. | 90% | 140% 190 ft 


in. in. in 
JANUATY ......cccseesecene 3°31 1°36 1°§2 
February ...........000. 1°45 Oe ® | 92 
peececseveeccees a°9! 1°96 1°30 
April .........ceseececsees 1°32 °35 13 
BY .ceecvece Ge eeeesevece 4°0r 2°80 1°g 
JUNE 2.20... .ceveveececees 4°42 1°82 1°92 
JULY crrscceseccecsescsees 2°56 1°95 2°05 
August ..... cv ecceeceves 3°30 bas | 2°07 
September ....... eacceres 2°64 3°69 1°45 
October .......... bevsoees 1°82 1°94 1°50 
November .............4. 3°30 2°97 2°4t 
December ............45. 3°62 2°94 2°35 
Totals ....ceccous| 94°46 24°00 19°63 


Division X,—Nonrragzan Counties (continued). 


NORTHUMBERLAND (continued). 

1860. Wylam. | N, Shields, | Smford- | High Honse, 
pitight of "| Ground... Of. 4 in. | 1: Oin. | 1 f 1 in. | 0 ft. 6 in. 
abeo > | Sevlevel., 96f | 124f. | S80. | 400f. 

‘in, in, in, in. 

JANUATY «0.0... cesses eceee 4°10 3°45 4°28 4°50 
February ....ccceesssess 1°97 1°53 2°08 1°80 
March  ..-.00.ce0e coeeees 2°19 1°93 2°12 2°10 
April ....00...00 eeccscees "97 1°13 1°24 1°20 
5 ee geeeees 2°21 3°20 1°St 2°10 
TUNE 2... cssccccrescneaces 3°58 2°66 5°06 3°10 
JULY ..cccecsessscseeeves | 372 2°95 3°31 2°70 
August .......ccccccsees | 3°13 2°34 4°40 3"00 
September ......ss.006 eB | 1°38 1°30 1°70 
sevevees sseseceses] — 3°OD 2°24 2°93 2°90 
November ............... 3°06 3°40 4°44 5°60 
December ..........0.0s0 4°53 4°98 4°09 5°90 


Totals ......05-... 32°38 32°19 35°26 36°60 
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Division X.—Norruxaw Counties (continued). 


Leeketh How, 


The How, 
Kendal. | Ambleside. | Troutbeck. 


in. || 4 ft. 6in, | 3 ft Oin. | 1 ft 8 in. 
. 403 ft. 


in. in. 

8°71 14°34 
2°60 5°55 
5°80 8°56 
2°09 3°14 
2°72 5°33 
7°79 7°78 
2°47 2°0o 
6°20 6°47 
3°73 37% 
8°06 15°46 
3°10 3°27 
3°75 506 
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Div. XI.—Monmovrusne, 
WALES, AND THE ISLES. 


Division X.—NorrHern Counties (continued). 


WESTMORELAND (continued). 


1860. Towther Brougham Yatalyfere, Haverford: 
Height of || Ground..| 4 ft. 6 in. | 4 ft. 6 in. 4 ft 6 in.? 40 0 in, | 28. 0 in| 
Abeoe © | Seavlevel. 300.2 | ...-.-+- | eseeeaee 60 ft. 
ve 
; in. in. in. in. in. 
ANUAPY ......0.cceceeeeee 19°34 7°03 5°60 8°12 8°27 
February ....... beteeees 7°02 2°27 I°x0 2°99 3°06 
March Deccescecenetseees 13°98 4°51 4°40 5°24 4°77 
April .1.......ceseceeeeees 1°93 1°66 2°23 2°09 7t 
BY .ceceeenerececetecees . 5°42 2°57 2°40 5°52 3°32 
cy: 9°76 6°39 4°72 11°23 6:70 
July .. ccececeesenereeees 2°53 2°64 1°36 3°63 2°36 
August ......cccccceeeeee 8°75 5°09 4°25 12°32 8°76 
September ............... 3°80 1°25 "74 5°89 . 3°21 
October .........sccceeee: 17°36 6°20 4°57 6°93 5°30 
November ............... 5°38 2°18 2°57 4°79 3°93 
December .........+..+.. 11°77 3°54 3°36 4°47 6"50 
Totals ............ 104°87 45°33 | 36°68 Tz 21 56°99 
SCOTLAND. 
; | 
Division XII.— snued). Div. XIII.—Sovmm- 
SourHERN Counties (continued) EasTern COUNTIES. | 
—_—_——_———— | 
Dowrnizs. SELKinx. | Pesses. | 
. 1860. Dumfries. Bowhill.  stobo Coat. 
Tei ol |acaa. von tonen 
eight of | Ground..| Oft. 5in. | ....... 11 ft. Oin. |: 0 ft. 2in 
Seaclevel 63 ft. | 537 ft. G00 ft 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. 
~ 2 Division XII. 
Division XI.—Mormovrusntre, WALES, AND THE Isuxs (cont.).} 4 now Counties. 
) : 7 
Aveesey.|Camxarvon.|  Fiint. | Is-anps. Wierown. | Kiaxcup | 
| _ l 
| Llandudno. || Hawarden. || Guernsey. | care tal raed Cairn , | Cargen. 
| 
0 ft. 4 in. || O ft Oin. || 12 f% Oin.| 1 ft. 0 in. 
20 ft. ? ft. || 200 30 ft. 
in. in. in. in 

2°10 2°45 6°60 4°10 

50 "50 2°10 1°80 

1°60 2°45 2°20 2°36 

go "go 2°50 87 

2°00 1°95 4°00 1°68 

4°50 4°16 5°00 3°28 

1°50 1°38 1°70 81 

6-70 4°95 6:00 3°53 

2°70 1°40 3°80 1°97 

4°30 2°00 3°30 2°54 

1°80 1°96 4°20 3°99 

2°40 3°70 6°60 6°47 

30°00 | 27°80 48°00 33°20 
SCOTLAND. 


Division XIII.—Sourn-Eastznn Counrizs (continued). 


Bragwicx. Happinaron. | Epi npureu. 


| , 
Milne Mae 0's Thurston, Harlaw, | North Eek 
Graden. Dunse. . i Dunbar. ‘| Edinburgh. | Reservoir. 
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SCOTLAND. 
e | 
Division XIII.—Sovurn-Eastenw Countries (continued). 8 vo 
Epmsvran (continued). Lanark. 


Glencorse. | Ferniciaw. | wrescitergh| Edinburgh. | Bdinburgh. | Anchinraith 


eee | es eee | EE ee | 


5°50 4°21 3°63 177 4°00? 
2°30 2°34 | twee enee "79 2°94. 
2°70 7 eres eee 66 2°75 
‘60 “78 "40 "40 93 ? 
1°25 1°85 2°16 1°09 1°73 
4°05 4°37 3°53 2°45 3°5? 
1°45 1°30 113 °97 2°70 
2°60 2°67 2°27 1°65 3°10 
1°0o "98 *76 *34 1°02 
3°80 3°17 2°65 1°49 4°15 
3°20 2°18 2°68 1°53 1°45 
4°30 $°$2 1°90 1'2§ 2°257 
32°75 31°97 | ween enone 14°39 30°sS? 


RENFREW. Srmxine. 
. Fergusli 
> 1860. Nither Place, Kitherchas. | House, | Greenock. Stirling. 
Paisley. 
1 ft. Oin, | 0 ft. 3 in. | Off. Bin. |... vs 
350 ft. 85 ft. 64 ft. 233 ft. ? 
in in. in. in 
8-10 7°32 7°90 455 
7°10 6°10 7°00 2°33 
6*90 4°61 7°20 3°26 
1"g0 1°30 2°O§ 110 
3°45 1°go 3°95 1°42 
5°85 3°55 5°75 4°56 
2°45 1°35 1°50 1°64 
5°35 4°20 5°60 4°60 
2°52 1°75 3°45 rig 
S10 6°10 7°30 5°14 
3°10 1°50 3°30 1°54 
3°75 3°10 4°25 «349 


58°57 42°48 =| 59°25 34°57 
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Division XITV.—Sourz- Western Countries (continued). 
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SCOTLAND. 
ae . ) «eee. _ ‘ 
Division XV.— West Mip.anp Counties (continued) 510" Ant East Mipiasp 
ARGYLL (continued). Kurross. Firs. 
1860 Iale of Oban. Torosey + f Loch Leven. Balf, Nooktoa | 
° Easdale. Isle of Mull. our. Leven. 
picisht of || Ground..| Of. 6in. | Of. Oin. | 1 0in. | ......... Of 4 in. | OF. Sin 
Abobo © | Sea-level.| 25 ft. 10 ft, 13 ft, aeesseeee 127ft. | aft. 
in. in. in, in 

JANUATY 2... .ccseveeeeees 4°90 4°90 4°00 3°70 
February. ...........+60. 5*10 4°60 9°20 1°50 
se scecceeceacacsacees 5°70 6°20 9°80 3°40 
April ......cccccessscevees 2°50 2°65 3°60 60 
YY scncovasevesceceoeens 4°70 5°50 7°70 1°30 
FUNG or rcsccccccsscceccecs 4°40 5°50 5°60 5°60 
JOLY... recsccccceessceees 1°80 2°15 2°30 2°30 
August .ocrcccccscsereees 3°10 4°40 5°10 3°50 
September ............... 3°00 4°00 4°70 1°30 
October ......ccsceseeeees 9°30 IIS 13°80 4°30 
November ............... 1'60 1°85 1°80 3°60 
beceescccescecs 1°80 1°80 2°10 5°00 
Totals ...... bevees 47°90 54°60 69°70 36°10 


Division XVI.—Easr Miptanp Counties (continued), 


PEerH (continued). | 
Between Glen Stronvar, : 
1860. Finla:and | Glengyle. |Achterarder Loch Earn Colgubalsie | wyinity Gast 


re ee 


Height of ) Ground..| 0 ft 6 in. | Oft. Gin. | Oft. Oin. | Of Bin. | Of. Sin. | OR 1in 
Rain- Sea-level.| 1800ft. | 380f. | 1508. | 460f. | eon? | 195% 


above | 
in. in. in. in. in in. 
JONUALY ...c0cccercereeees 6°20 10°50 4°74 805 4°00 4°70 
February .........seee0 2°40 14°50 "65 6°45 3°20 a) 
March........:0.esesseeee 1°10 11°20 2°19 10°35 3°75 3°70 
April ......ccsceceeeeeeeee 3°10 2°80 "39 2°65 35 30 =| 
BY ccrcssecerssescesens 3°20 6°20 1°43 5°45 160 1°30 
JUNE .....ccccrecseesenees 8°50 9°40 3°69 9°55 530 4°50 
JUly ...ccceccecesseeseees 5°70 2°10 2°49 2°80 2°35 2°70 
Se sesccececnseeees 6'20 7°50 2°74 6°70 3°50 3200 
September .............+. 2°30 580 3°33 3°95 1°60 go | 
ot vcecncesscescees 5°70 14°10 2°98 12°06 4°30 330 | 
November ...... ....0+:- 2°79 4°30 2°89 4°38 4°30 4°15 
December ........-..0+0 6°70 5°80 3°18 4°25 3°90 4700 
eee | | OS | | a _—— 
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Division XVI.—East Mrpiaxp Countries (continued). 


(continwed). Pears. 


$f. Oin. | Oft.6in. | Oft. Gin. | Oft. din. | Oft. Oin. | Oft. Gin. | O ft. 6 in. | Oft. Oin. 
75 || Gof. | 1500% | 100% | 120%? | 1800% | 270% | 150%? 
in. | in. in. in in in. in. , in. 
3°93 5°20 3°40 3°60 3°70 9°50 8°50 4°00 
1°08 180 2°10 2°00 2°95 0°00 4°10 5°10 
2°48 | 4°40 1°50 3°00 3°90 12°70 6°20 4°80 
87 "20 2°00 *6o 65 2°00 1°90 "70 
"95 | 3°40 5°50 1°55 3°25 8-00 3°70 3°30 
3°35 6°80 34°00 4°35 3°55 11°00 8-10 5°50 
1°00 *40 4°00 2°40 2°85 | 4°40 3°20 2°55 
2°04 3°30 9°40 4°10 5°40 10°40 5°20 5°10 
“43 3°20 6°40 1°40 "70 5°60 3°30 2°co 
2°55 6°20 10°50 | 4°30 4°9° 14°70 8°00 5°60 
33° #46 | (aro 6-40 3°20 2°80 3°60 2°90 3°20 
433 |; 2°90 8°30 3°70 2°75 1'60 4°70 3°25 
27°36 ; 40°40 73°50 34°10 37°30 83°50 59°80 45°10 
Division XVI.—Easr Mrprtanp Counries (continued). 
Perri (continued). Forpaz. 
Belmont 
BeDy th” (Scone Palace. ice | Stanley Meigie. 


1ft. Oin. | Oft. Gin. || 0 ft. Oin. 
200 ft. 300 60 ft. 


Oft. Sin. | 0 ft. Oin. 
440 


eee ees | Qe | eee | |) ee eee 
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SCOTLAND. 
ae — as — 
Division XVI.—East Mipranp Counties (continued). Ele 
Forrak (continued). Kincarpos 


Division XVIII..—Nonzru-Warerenn Countries. 


Ross. . | InvEnness. 


Stornoway, Bernera, 
Isle of Letios. Isle of Lewesa.|| Castle. House. 


picight of || Ground. 0 ft. 3 in. | Of, 6 in. | 4 ft. 6 in, 
Sea-level.| 70 ft 15 ft. 40 ft. 104 ft. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Division XVII.—Nonra-Eastern Counries (continued). 
Kincarpure (continued). ABERDEEN. Exam. 


Pettercairn. Fettercairn. Banchory. Aberdeen. Braemar, Aberdeen. (Castle Newe. Elgin. 


) ft. 3 im, 0ft Zin, | 1 %% 6in, | OR 4 in. | 4 ft Oin. | O ft. 4 in, | 1 f% Oin. || 0 ft. 0 in, 
200 ft. 200 ft. 95 ft. ft. 915 ft. 126 ft. 


in in. in. in, in 
413 3°40 3°50 2°67- 1°67 
1°44 2'80 2°20 3°92 1°35 
3°95 2‘60 2°88 2°57 a6 
1°65 I'10 1°56 2°01 13 
rat 1°00 1°57 2°43 1°57 
63 5°30 4°34 5°69 2°36 
3°75 3°00 2°66 3°06 2°66 
4°33 3°80 5°03 4°74 3°22 
13 ‘40 6 1°06 2'24 
J 20 2°30 1°65 2°53 2°67 
6°35 5°20 5°76 3°42 " 18x 
6:06 6°50 5°85 6°39 2°13 
42°81 37°40 38°16 40°49 a5‘7% 
), 
fou Division XIX.—Nonrrgznn Counties 
INVERNEag 
vntinued), SurTHERLAND. | Orxnay. 
ee 
. Balfour 
och Meday! TGEESEO | goouri, | Tongue | Castle, | Sandwick. || Breseey 
3 ft. O in. 0 f& 4 in. | O ft. 2in, | Of. Zin, | Of% Bin. | 2.0 
20 ft. ? 6 ft. 20 ft. 30 ft. ? 50 ft. 78 ft. 
mM in in. in, in. in. 
410 1"g0 2°50 2‘60 2°20 3°00 
285 2°70 3°80 2°50 1°30 1°81 
609 3°00 S‘I0 3°80 2°60 3°40 
1°50 1°30 1°80 1:00 2°40 1'2 
40 I"go 2°70 3°40 1°90 2°2 
100 3°50 2°80 2'80 1°40 1°69 
yo 1'g0 2°10 1°40 18 1°00 
4°05 380 3°20 5°30 4°00 4°38 
4°60 1°30 4°10 4°30 I'go 4°65 
$70 4°00 6"90 670 4°90 5°49 
1°90 2°40 1°40 2°50 3°00 3°51 
1°35 1°80 1°90 5°80 2°40 5°02 


= ee ee 1 eee ee eee 


28:18 | 37°96 
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Division XX. (continued), 


|| 
Warerrorp. Crane. QUEEN s | Wicaios, 
; CNTY. . 
| 
Portarling- '| Pasar, 
Killaloe. tarling | "ane 
Sea | RN | OS 
| | 
5 ft. 0 in. 9 ft. Oin. |/3 ft. Oin? 
128 ft. || 245 ft. 250 f.! 
in in, in 
7°97 4°37 10°77 
3°01 1°30 1°65 
4°85 2°76 2°95 
2°32 2°38 ry 
4°52 3°09 2°74 
5°84. 4°73 9°73 
2°24 2°78 2°71 
7°38 5°30 6:46 
2°62 1°40 2°27 
4°58 2°24 ssf 
2°64 2°52 401 
1°89 rg7 |} 7M 
48°76 || 34°84 |i 7's 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 1861. 
Division I.—Mmprrsex. 
Mippuxsex. | 


5 ft. O in. |77 ft. 0 in. | 50 ft. 0 in.| 0 ft. O in, | 0 ft. 40 
ft. 100 fi. 


SCOTLAND. 


Division XVII.—Nonra-Easteen Counties (continued). 
ABERDEEN. Exam. 


Braemar. | Aberdeen. |Castle Newe. Elgin. 


1 ft. 6 in, | Of. 4 in. || 4 ft. Oin. | 0 ft. din, | 1. Oin. || Of. Oin 
200 ft. 9 


450 fb. 100f | 915% || 125 ft. 
in. in. in. in. 
4°12 4°75 2°67 3°67 
2°44 2°10 3°92 1°35 
2°95 2°45 2°57 2°6 
1°65 1°30 2°Or 1°3 
1°35 1°30 2°43 1°57 
6°38 3°60 5°69 2°36 
2°75 1°25 3°06 2°66 
4°83 3°40 4°74 3°22 
73 1°55 1°06 2°24 
3°20 2°50 2°53 2°67 
6°35 4°90 3°42 " 18x 
6-06 5°60 6°39 2°13 
42°81 34°70 40°49 25°73 
XVI Divisi Div. XX 
° vision XIX.—NorrnEerx Countizs. V. AA. 
( cont.) Co TRELAND 
5 VERNESS 
vatinued) SurHErLanp. OrRxEnny. SueTitanp.| Corx. 


Royal 
Bressay. Institution, 
ork. 


0 ft. 6 in. | 2 ft. O in. || O ft. 9 in. [50 fe O in. 
ft. 20 ft. 80 ft. 
in, in| 

4°70 . 5°39 

2°30 5°36 

4°70 2°54 

ris 105 

2°55 — 3°32 

I"§0 445 

"90 1°06 

3°50 2°87 

3°70 1°66 

5°60 1°29 

3°40 2°83 

2°80 - 4°09 


36°80 31°91 


830 ’ nEProkt—!] 862. , . 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division IL. —Soura-Exsrann Ooumrrms (continued). 


Sunany (continued) 
1861. Deepens, | Denklos, | Drogthery |Duceunk’| Cobham. | "ian" 


Height of jean 2% O in. | 25 ft. Oin.| Of 6 in. Of 6 in Of. Gin. | OR Gin! 


above» | Semrlevel.| ......... 600 ft. | Sooft. | 800 120 fi. 
I in. in. , in. in. in. 
BNUALY ...ceccereee beeen. 84 a) "42 1°47 “4 
February ........ deseees 2°94 "62 2 2°37 i 
March ..escsscssrsersel 3 43 3°34 2°63 2 2°25 
April seeees desecsaseeceees 2°17 83 87 “80 | 
Yo sseeee Sasecessceueees 1°30 ‘3 1°32 1°36 1°38 
June ...... beceeseseceses 2°68 3° 2°38 2°23 2'4! 
July ...... hescoess beseees 3°35 2°10 3°64 3°42 2°6s 
August ...s.....0005 seseep FOS 1°00 *51 54 ‘50 
September ............45- 2°77 2'19 2°63 2°75 1°6§ 
October ........... beeeaes 1°38 a'l4 1°33 1°63 ‘os 
November ........ deasene 5°45 5°33 492 5'24 473 | 
deeseseesecess 1°35 2°33 1°78 1°50 40 | 
Totals ...... seces.| 27°98 25°23 24°78 25°97 20°77 arog | 


Ground..| 6 ft. O in. | Of. Bin. | 22%. 4 in. | 50 f& Bin. |] Of. 6 in. | 01.05 
Sea-level| 160% | 155% | 177% | 208% 20 ft, 108. 


in. in. 
"10 a 
ry 
1°92 a" 
oeecccdaaccccccnccess “eg ced 
br 1°60 
Coecttesee se tOacaes a‘ 1'97 
eee ote 3°35 
seetsesessaseaees 48 7: 
sesssanesuees 2°77 33 
1°39 145 
5°23 73 
1"¢0 2°34 


OU BSE SOAR ALN EASES 643 AEBS SPER ASWER 4044486 Sind’ d 


IRELAND. 


Division XX. (continued). 


Maro. Sitao. BE. rast. 


Cong, || Observatory, || Queen's | Linen Hall, 
Lough Corrib.|| Markree. Pollege, Belfast. 


20 ft. 0 in. || 16 ft. 3 in. || 9 ft. Oin. | 4 ft. 0 in. 
60 ft. ? 45 ft. 58 ft. 12 ft. 


in, . in. in. 

7°93 5°01 646 | 5°47 
3°66. 2°83 2°52 . 2°48 
3°99 4°13 _ 14 _ 379 
1°76 1°94 2°07 2°22 
4°55 5°20 2°66 3°69 
5°31 6°20 5°79 6:07 
1°67 2°48 2°31 2°64 
440 | 687 | 4°61 478 
1°92 1°38 rar] rag 
4°17 3°76 2°78 2°57 
3°51 2°37 1°72 1°57 
2°58 1°57 2°97 3°37 

| 43'44 43°74 38°23 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 1861. 


Division IL. 


Division I_—Muppixsex (continued). S.-Easr, Counties. 


Muppuzskx (continued), _ Surrey. 


8382 | REPORT—1862. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division I1.—SourH-Easrznn Counrtes (continued). 


Sussux (continued). 
a a 


Height of ) Ground..| 1ft. Oin. | 4. 0in. | Oft. Gin. | Oft. Gin. | Of. Oin. | Gf 0in 
Sea-level.| 190 | 316f. | 250% 120% | 20f 


above 

5 in. in. in. in. in | 
ANUAPY ......... eeceneees "59 31 sy J "34 33 
February ....... deceeees 2°38 "29 a°S ras rs | 

March............-.sseseees 2°86 2°86 3°25 a°rs ag 
April .......ccscceseseneee 85 - "94 "79 "35. 

YJ scrsececcenscceencees I°37 182 1°79 1°24 1°56 | 
TUNE o..ecccsesscceseceers 2°30 2°89 2°45 . { 238 
0 3°75 3°62 44 757 2°85 | 
August ...........ccc000 "719 1°27 a "84 16 
September .......... veces] 4°03 2'20 3°94 3°65 370 

| October .........sseseeees 2°30 2°02 2°45 1°53 135 
November ..........0+00. §°30. 3°96 5°12 7°09 7° 
Deoomber ............... 1°86 1°93 2°06 1°75 1°64 

a7-74 | 3835 | 


Totals .........00. 28°38 24°11 30°79 


Division II.—Sourn-Easrznw Counties (continued), 


Hampsuren (continued). 
Ordnance 8. 
1861 Fareham. |Office, South-|Offloe, Bouth-jg ran, ree | Petersfield. | Peters 
ampton. ampton. 
Height of ) Ground..| 1f%. Oin. | 18 ft. 6in.| Of. Oin. | 108. Oin on. On| 
Era. 8 ft. O4ft. | 75 ft, a or 200% | 
I in. in. 6 in. in. in. in * | 
QNUALY .0.0.0.50000 re ey.) "7 81 0°00 "77 
February ,...-sccsecsoes 5°38 2°I1 2°37 r° 3°29 2°90 
PITSTTTITITT TTT TT TTT a°r§ 2°46 3°00 1°83 4 gt 438 
April ......c.c0eseceneeeee "47 "40 41 "27 6 
\ Merri Peecceseccesece 3°39 1° I 63 1°39 1°97 1°64 
JUNC ...cccceccseeenseeees 3°54 3°68 3°97 3°39 2°85 rho 
July ...cscccsscecscsoenee 3°32 3°45 4°07 3°19 5°37 st 
AUguet .....ccecccerecees "55 °79 87 "60 1°33 1°09 
September ..........0008 3°24 2°62 3°07 2‘90 4°50 428 
co etcevssveceecres 1°53 $2 1°09 "73 I 1%4 
November .........000s0 4°91 4°58 6°47 4°61 7°42 63 
| December ..........0.... 1°38 1°4 2°09 1°36 53 rp 
Totals ............ 29°16 24°73 29°85 21°49 34°42 $37! 


BAAUUAAAAAN ES SAAN VY AA, 


Division W.—Sovrn-Easrerw Counrres (continued), 


Kunr. 


334 
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ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Division T,—Soura Mrmuawn Oouyrims, 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


ON THE RAINFALL IN THB BRITISH ISLES, $35: 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Div, I,—8. Mrpzanp Covwrzgs (cond.).| Division IV.=-Easrenw Oovwrrus. 


Brnrorp- 
saree, Hiacux. 
| Redford. Leyton. Epping. Witham. Ashdon. 
3 ft. 6 in Oft.4in. | 6%. Oin, | 1% Gin. | 1% Oin. 
104 ft, 03 ft. 360 ft. 20 ft. 300 ft. 
in. in. in. 

“98 3°26 3°72 
T'80 "61. 2°32 
1°93 a'48 1°81 

‘9! 52 ‘45 
1°06 *go 1°29 

| r'96 ara 1°79 
l z 3 2 2°40 
| af "63 53 
m7 ot v3 

° e °*9 
ak, yor 3°06 
1°39 33 *96 


336 . REPORT—~1862. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division IV.—Easrern Counties (continued). 


Division Y. 


Wires. 


in. in. 
"50 “9? 
2°Ss 2'60 
2°85 3°41 
25 ‘gt 
1°65 1°63 
2°50 358 
‘0 43 
4 rs a 
3°1 § 3°23 
1°40 1°78 
5°00 445 
2°85 : I 8 I 


a5°h4 26°95 28°90 


ON THE RAINPALL IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 887 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division IV.—Easrern Counriss (continued). 


O ft. O in. | 1 ft. 3 in. 


in. in. 
1°00 79 
2°32 a°st 
1°87 1°97 
*50 77 
17 1°00 
1°71 2°62 
1°77 2°64 
2°13 "52 
3°30 1°16 
1°00 1°03 
3°37 3°47 
1'44 1°33 
18°98 19°St 


in in. 
83 *60 
4°81 3°92 
4°46 3°44 
Ld °§t 
1°S4 3°00 
4°27 4°63 
5°54 4°03 
"93 °70 
3°5% 2°73 
2°20 1°70 
5°54 4°58 
3°32 1°83 


37°23 29°67 


336 . REPORT—~1862. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division ITV.—Easrern Counties (continued). | 


Essxx (continued). | Sorvo.x. 


Grundis- St. | Westley, | 
burgh. Hamada Bory 


4ft. lin. | 2f Oin. | 1K 6m 


eresetses eeetoaces peseseees 


1°10 1°3r 1°03 
3°74 2°69 2°36 
3°33 3°95 2°04 
40 *82 74 
1°26 I°n4 1°10 
reir 2°12 1°57 
2°02 2°20 2°12 | 
94 "61 49 
3°53 1°27 92 
"55 "80 53 
4°08 3°37 3°64 
1°40 1°22 17 
17°46 19°50 v7 | 
Division IV.—E Co as Division VY. | 
V1s10 .— Eastern Counrizs (continued). Sourn-Wesrenn Counris. | 
Norroix (continued). Wrens. 


| 


Baverstook. |MarIborong 


| 
8 ft. Oin. | 4f 0in| 


Holkham. Holkham. 


Of. O in. 4 ft. O in. | 0 ft. 6 in. 


43 fcc eceeee | ce teeane : coeverses 
in. in. M00 
°37 "50 ; 
2°33 2°55 a'bo 
a°rr a'85 3°47 
1°65 i “yt 
1°69 1°65 1°63 
1°28 2°50 3°58 
1°84 4°05 433 
"64 *60 ° | 
1°88 3°55 yar 
“SI 1°40 1°78 | 
g*t9 5°00 445 


° , 2°35 1°81 
20°78 =f 25°34 26°75 28°90 | 


ON THE RAINFALL IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 887 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division IV.—Easrzrn Counrins (continued). 


BSurroux (continued). 


888 oo. REPORT-~-1862, 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division V.—Sovra-Waersan Couwrras (continued). 


DEVONSHIRE (continued), 


UgUst ...00000. vigenenee 1°57 1°94 
September ,.......5:s5065] 2°9 3°83 4°§1 . 
October eoeqovecs Cegeceree 2°99 2°34 3°39 
Novemaber ,.....:009---| 648 | 7°50 7°55 
December ...... teccgeeee| 3°62 3°55 3°63 
Totals ...rcssores| 39°23 41°69 42°98 | 42°85 53°66 23°94 | 


’ Division V.—Sovrn-Waersan Counziss (contimud), 


DEvonsHygy (continued). 


a | Albert | Albert a | “dea 
1861, Terrace, | Porro, | Staten, "| Sixeters | Mxoter Ot ano 


Height of "| Ground,.| 20 ft, Qin. | Qf. Oin. | 40 ft, Oin.| 18%. 7in,| Sf. Oin. | Of bin 
Sea-level.| 160 ft, 140 fi. 170 f 1558, 50 ft, 200 f. 


level 


ee LIBRA DS 
ON THE BAINVALL IN THB BRITISH ISLES. et oe $39 A ity 
ENGLAND AND WALES. UNIVERSIT- | 
ovr Ce - 


Division V,--Sourn-Wsersan Oovwrrs (continued), eS 


Dawlish | BoveyTracey. % Leonards, 


Abbot. 

45 ft. Oin.| Of. Sin. | Of. Bin. |-0% Gin. | Of, Olin, 
296 ft. veceeeees 62 ft. 100 ft. 160 ft, 
in. in, . in. in, i 

1°78 3°00 1°98 3°34 
3°9% 2°45 2°78 4°89 
3°46 5°21 Ant 478 

66 58 66 

> B 1°02 1°64 3°81 
3°00 2°95 3°10 3°49 
4°76 6°69 3°77 4°14 
1°96 1'90 26 97 
2°87 3°77 _ 1°56 3°28 
2°40 2°43 2°2§ 2°10 
5°28 5°30 5'Bo 5°56 
3°73 4°24 2°58 3°43 


Division V.—Sourn- Werany Covrwrrgs (sontinued), 


SS = tee = 


Dsvonguins (continued). 
Broad- | -Sraptaham | Castle Hill, 
Hor : Molton. B ™ 


lf lin, | 8% Oin, | Of. Gin. || 5%. Oin. | 3% Oin. | 0 ft, Oin, 
1 31 &, 110 ft 04 ft. 1 
in. . in. in, in. in. 
1°99 1°37 2°64 a°gR - 2°g0 
2° 3 2°64 471 66a 6*s0 
47 3°33 3°33 2°93 2°96 
78 66 1°65 - 2°99 115 
33 1°40 1'6o ag a'0o 
3°95 2" 1°94 ‘way. a'8§ 
5°63 5°80 s'o 6-81 4°73 
3°45 2°76 1°49 2°08 3°78 
5°04 4°90 3°06 g°5% $77 
3°04 2°94 2°63 1193 s"40 
7°19 7°60 7°39 S| "45 
2°30 2°23 2°99 9°58 4°70 


a85a | 33°55 39°96 «| 4rig «| 37°15 3762 | 40°98 | «40°56 


a aaa tee 


\ 
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Division Y.—SourH-WxstrEx Counrnss (continued). | 


Div. V.—S8.- W. Cos. (cont). Division VI.—West Mipiamp Covnriss. 
SomunsEr (continued). .  Q@Lovcesrar. | 
Bristol The | 
1861. Bath. Institation. Gloaceaee. 
picight of |) Gronnd..| 50 ft. Oin. | 564. Oin. | Oft. 6in. | 50. Oin.| 1ft. Oin. | Sf 6in 
ahoe Sea-level.| 150 ft, 96 ft. 242 ft. | 446. 50 ft. 
_——— 
J in. in. in. in. in, in, 
QNUBLY .nccccessccccccves 89 I°r4 1°03 "7 1°45 37 
February .........s0008 3°57 2°59 2°75 2°30 2°95 1'97 
PPPTPTTT TTT TET Tree 2°86 3°05 2°94 2°36 2°90 1°90 
April .....cseccccsessseees "49 25 *30 22 65 54 | 
S METSTEIELEE TTT 1°4t 1°09 1°39 1°06 1°35 1°30 
June ...... eoerccecenecece 5°l4 3°44 3°34 2°93 2 65 3 38 | 
July ...crecccecseees soone] 3°92 4°03 4°53 4°32 3°94 414 | 
August ......ccccccssceee 118 2°28 2°57 2°32 "go 70 
September ............... 4°86 3°65 3°36 3°55 3°16 rg 
October ........cccceesees 2°33 1°99 2°23 2°06 1°74 1°46 . 
November ............... 5°66 4°74 4°86 4°30 4°10 2°60 | 
December ....0..0c.-00s: 18x 1°34 1°46 1°30 1°80 i) 
at 


Totals ......... oor] 34°08 29°59 41°32 37°39 27°39 21°30 | 


ON THE RAINFALL ‘IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 841 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Division V.—Sourn-Wxsreen Counties (continued). 


Sommnser. 
Taunton. | Long Satton. Street. astute . 
i 1 ft. Sin. | Off. Oin. 5 ft. Oin. | Of. Sin. | 8 ft. Oin. | 4ft. 7in 
50 ft.? 170 ft. ? 250 ft. 
in in. in. in. 

"95 "52 °57 "83 
2°46 3°0r 2°39 2°93 
2°53 2°87 2°76 2°68 

| *36 36 °9t "49 
1°3E 3°34 17 1°53 
3°60 3°69 2°77 4°09 
4°35 3°34 3°58 4°29 

BS 52 1°09 1°92 
1°58 1°92 1°96 3°31 
2°53 2°37 1°85 2°75 
4°95 4°43 3°31 4°87 
144 1°64 1°30 1°39 

26°77 25°81 23°66 31°33 


Division VI.—Wesr Mrpianp Countres (continued). 


ft. 6 in. 
450 ft. 


in, 


°74 
3°73 
3°t9 

"83 

75 
4°28 
4°97 
I°zo 
2°49 
3°04 
1°69 
r°or 


26°53 26°28 27°92 23°80 16°60 


849 a mrront—1862.09 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division Vi.—Waer Mrotany Covnrtes (continued). | | 


SHRopsHren (continued). Waanvwicx. | 
Tenbury. ADbeye Bagby. | 
.| Of. Din. | Of. Sin. | 2f.4in 
200 ft. | ......... 315 ft. 
. | 
in. in. im || 
1°o "48 1°37 
3°0 1°63 1°$2 
3°55 3°33 207 | 
1°07 ‘So "55 
1°42 1°06 1°03 
3°02 3°02 1°88 | 
6°69 4°30 4°63 
1°05 63 85 | 
2°$9 I°97 rg7 | 
1°92 2°16 1°23 
2°97 2°22 * atgt 
1°9 rrs 1°23 
29°81 22°64 20°82 | 


Division VIl.—Nozra Mrozaxy Covrrtes (continued). 


' Lawoory. | | 


rest. | ie | racttam | nowom | PET 
Height of ) g_ und. a 


Rain-gange 
above en secveceen 79 ft. peccecee 


CeeOeetaseasssnene 


ON THE RAINFALL IN THE BRITISH ISLES. $43 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


19°83 18°25 


8 34 a REPOR?—1 862, 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Division I1.—Soura Mrotarp Covyrme, 


Gorham Hemelh khamp- 
1861. Bt Alban'se'| oad. | ghoed. © | Rerein 
Height of 
in gauge 2 fh 9 in, $f. 0 in, if in, Of Tin 
we” | Neselovel.| 250 ft, | 82H. | on. 250 ft, 370% | 267% 
Tanuary = in. in [| ims 
secneccccene peeees "4 "50 "84 1°40 
"February ......cevsseres 3°38 2°00 2°53 2°06 
yo SE 2°3 a°3t 2°64 I°g! 
April ....... seseecengeetes "98 ‘80 "90 83 
Jun. eevceovessens orees 1°0§ "91 83 .) aa 
Tal © verevevescese erececes 2°7 2°45 2°07 . 1°ga | 
n y cores 3°2 3°92 4°19 329 | 
qugast pease one *g0 "55 1°08 66 
Septem! soeenee corecee 1°86 1°76 2°28 T'O$ 
oto ve oocsessseregeeaen le I 25 1°14 r'o§ 
soescececseenes ° 33 . 3°43 
December ....... 1°25 1°40 5 1°36 
Totals .....,0008. 22°33 21°20 24°10 19°85; 


Division TJ.—Sourg Mipiamp Covunrine (continued), 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. BaDFORDSHIES. 


N 885. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


‘Divigion 1 ~Sovrs Mipuanp Counties (continued). 


° (coné.). Division 


Brpporp- 
SHIRE. 


3 ft. 6 im 
104 ft, 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division [V.—Easrern Countras (continued). 


Division I[V.—Easrzan Counrtres (continued). Sour Wenn Voces 


Norro.x ( continued). WImrsHire. 


ON THE RAINPALL IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 887 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division IV.—Easrzean Counriss (continued). 


BSurro.x (continued). 


Division V.—Sovurn-Westren Counriss (continued). 


Donser. 


be, 


Portland. | Hroombe. | rittle Bridy. 


888 . REFORT-~1 862, 


| ENGLAND AND WALES. | 


Division V.—Sovrg-Warrsaw Countries (continued). 


DEgvonsuIRs (comfinned 


Torrhill, Goodamoor, | 
Ivy Bridge. | S73 Torquay. 


0 ft, 4 in. Of. 2 in. “1th din 
260 ft. 580 ft. 150 ft 


3°38 4°34 $87 
| aaas 


Division V.—Sovra-Waerasyw Counries (continued), 


Drvonsurey (continued). | 
_ Albert Street, tution, et. Thomas a haben 
1961. fess | fees Moers | eine 
a ——- 
“er Ground,,| 90, Qin.| Of. Oin. | 408, Oim.| 19%, 7in.| SA. Oin. | O8.6i 
above Sea-level.| 160 ft. 140 ft, 170 ft. 155 ft, 50 ft, 200 f. 
oye a 
; in. in. in. in. in in. 
QNUBPY 2.2). 0c0ccsnspeees 84 1°33 ‘89 58 "73 4 
February ...cccosesgeets as 3°40 317 3°13 2°35 2°58 
CH, 206. pveccee peegeces] 3° 3°43 3° 3 3°57 39° 
April ...... poceecepeseeses “78 37 “98 440 20 “3 
\ Meer eee Ty ras 1°33 ros 1°08 1°98 1"l4 
TUN pecsrcgrceccegves ‘oF 2°94 2°79 2°60 2°57 1g 
JUly secrecerveee sovceccee] — 3°RO 3°56 4°18 3 4° 
A oeceneeecoppereces 82 1°03 105 "80 "$37? 8a 
September ........ sessene] 1°75 2°00 2°04 re {-) 2°37 2°08 
October ........0+5 soooeesl 0°98 1°94 1'97 2°30 a°sg 1°63 
November ........5:555551 9°88 4°33 4:00 3°90 5°37 407 
December ....... peceseee] = OF 2°41 3°08 2°48 3 2°13 
= ee | 


Totals ....,.:0000.] 23°84 | 28-02 27°99 25°80 28°43 7 2530 


ON THE RAINPALE, IN < ba 
THU BRITISH ISLES, / << ~ |. 88S 
ENGLAND AND WALES, . UNIVE 


petrol, I 
Baal i vistock, Exeter. 
1 Gin ‘lh Lin Of. Sin, | 45%. Oin.| Of. Sin. | Of. Bin. | Of. Bin, | Oft, Ofn, 
60 ft. 25 ft. 298 ft. seseceeee: 62 ft. 100 ft. 160 ft. 


Observations rejected, 


Division V.—Sourn-Waerans Counriga (ontinued). 


Dsvonspias (continwed). Oonswart.. 


Broad- | astaham P 
hembury iverton, Heleten. | Penzance. ak 


5f Oin. $f. Oin. | 0 ft Oin, 
110 fi 94 ft. 100 ft, 


in. in. in. 

2°84 x°§2 /. 3°90 
4°71 6 "62 6°30 
3°32 &'98 a'96 
1°68 2°§9 rg 
1°60 189 2'00 
74 easy. a'3§ 
58 681 4°73 
"49 2°08 "4 
3°06 3°53 3°77 
2°63 1°92 y4° 
7°39 7's "45 
2°77 $°5 3°70 


33°55 39°96 ° . 37°62 40°98 =| «40°56 
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Division [X,—Yorxspre (confined), 


YorxesHimg—W est Riniya (continued). 


Division [X.—Yorxsurre (continued). Division, X.—NortsErr Courts. 


Yorxauie—Norra Rivne (continued). DurwaM, 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


——_ —-—. 


Division [X.—Yopxaaten (continued). 


ition found 


C116 post 
jectionahble, returns 
therefore omitted.—G. J. 8. 


: 
: 
i 


1862, and its 
most ob 


Division X.—Noxraenn Counriss (¢ontinued). 


V181 


NorTHUMBERLAND. 


Newoastle- Park End, 


on- Newcastle. W. Bhields. 


Bywell, Wylam. 


42 ft. 0 in. 0% 3in. | Oft 6 in. 0 ft. 4in. | 1 ft Oin. 
187 ft. 300 ft. 87 ft. 06 ft. 124 ft. 


in in, in. in. 
2°64 1°42 "89 r°0o 
2°39 3°34 2°97 197 
3°61 2°35 1°84 2°23 
94 "SX m7 1°25 
53 "63 "7X 1°42 
1°89 3°34 2°17 3°76 
2°79 3°73 3°37 2°37 
3°03 1°65 7 1°67 
3°86 2°82 2°63 2°72 
1°O§ 1°42 1°23 1°10 
6°67 4°42 3°76 4°36 
1°67 1°43 1°04 89 
31°07 28°44 23°54 24°74 
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Division X.—NonrrHERn Countizs (continued). 


NORTHUMBERLAND (continued). 


Division X.—NokTHERN Division XI.—Monmovrnsuirr, WALES, 
CounrtrEs (continued), AND THE IsLEs. 


WESTMORELAND (continued). 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Division X.—NorrTHEEn Counts (continued). 


CumBERLAND (continued). 


Whinfell Mirehouse, Lesketh 
| Keawick. (Hall, Vale of} Bassen- Billoth. Carlisle. The How, 
| Lorton. thwaite. Tro 


Gf. Sin, | 2 ft. Oin. | Oft. 5in. | 6 ft. Oin. | 47 ft. Oin. || 4 ft. 6 in. 1 ft. 8 in. 
270% {| 250 f.? 300 ft. 16 ft. 105 ft. ft. 
in in. in. in. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. 
| Division XI.—MowrmovrusHize, WALES, AND THE Division XII.—SovurnErw 
IsiEs (continued). Countrzs. 
Axcuasry, ICanxanvon.| Furr. | ) Wierown, &e. 
—_} |__| 
‘oney- Llandudno. || Hawarden. Guernsey. | 5+ genre > | ogerorer”| Cargen. 


2ft. 0m. |) Oft. 4in. || Oft. Oin. | 


Of | 20f.? | 260% | 200f. 


12 ft. Oin.| 1 ft. Oin. | O ft. 4 in. 
30 ft. 210 ft. 


in, in. | in. in. in. 
2°14 1°20 | 1°24 "89 3°75 
419 3°00 | 3°48 4°49 3°20 
3°78 2'80 3°35 1°67 5°75 
103} 3°90 "37 1°33 1°03 
85 ;  ¥3e | 3°65 82 1°30 
3°56 | 2°40 2°49 2°16 2°90 
+ | 4°30 208 4'29 6°15 
i| 2°50 “85 1°5 70° 
460. —i, 2°50 3°66 2°41 10 

5 
313 2°00 1°tg 1°06 3°55 
738 || 5°30 | 7°83 3°30 5°05 
360 || ago 2°43 3°05 3°25 

| 

44°45 | 31°00 31°22 27°53 48°03 


SCOTLAND. 
} Div. XI1.—Sovraxgy Cocurims (cons.). | Div. XIU1.—Sovurm-Kasreax Cocrm. 
Wurorces, &c. (continued). SeLxInx. 
1961. ' Drumteacig.. WOM | peeks 
TT . 
Height of | Ground.’ ......... (Of dim f11 ff Oin 
Rein-g00g | Seelovel, 166KP | 1330 | S37& 
above \ 
in. [ @m in. 
JaMUAZY ........-00000-- ' g6o ! x27 2°38 
February .............-- g20 01 (6°98 2°83 
March ...,...0-0.--0---- 600 —' (842 3°45 
April oececreeescce eeseeeee *60 "39 1°33 
| May ..--.-reeserreereree- 1°00 “86 *60 
TUNE ...--secsercccsoree- 3°00 3°54 3°06 
pTOY .....-ccecceeeeveceee 4°50 TS 5°67 
August ...........-cc00e- 3-00 10°09 3°53 
September ............... 75° 6=— |S 8°08 3°37 
October .........00....... soo) Of 8°54 4°14 
November ............... i | 10°36 2°51 
December ............... ec 3°46 
Totals ......... ., 59°40 | 81°39 36°21 


Division XTII.—Sourn-Eastmny Counties (cont.). Davaion x1 .—eoem | 


ore Ground..| 3 #. 0 
above Sea-level.| 60 ft 

° in. 
January caccacoes qacceceee $6 
CDFUBLY .o.cesecsveeees 1°76 
March os ccececccccuscees 2°08 
PTITITTTTITTT TTT TTT 2°31 
a ree 83 
gune decccasecccccccvances 2°98 
y Cenecascesersectecese 3°23 
sngust seonsenesce neers a" 
Septem. Owcrcocusccveses + 9 
October seccceepaccecess 1°54 
OVEDIDE? .ncce Ceaeccoces 475 
December .......e0-esee 95 


Totals SOCeeRegaeos 28°51 


SCOTLAND. 


Division XIT],--Sourn-Eastenw Couwpres (continued). 


HAppineron, EpINBURGH. 


Yeuter. Rmeston. Taton, unbar. Kidinburgh. North Bak. Glencon 


O ft. 6 in, | 13 ft. 6 in,| 0 ft. 3 in, | 8 ft. 0 in, 0% 6 in 0 f. Gin. | 6 ft. 6i 
420 ft. 100 ft, 90 ft. 320 ft. 1150 f | 680 ft. 


in. in. 
2°28 2°30 
2°50 2°75 
3°53 . 3°50 
1°55 2°25 
70 85 
2°35 2°65 
3°95 3°5t 4°23 3°79 443 4°20 
3°00 3°08 2°93 2°30 5°35 400 
5°05 3°99 328 3°20 sr0 4°50 
1°fo 1°55 I°t4 "50 2°20 1°80 
580 4°23 5°23 5°70 $°30 8°00 


°7Q 


a | RS | CaP ae 6 a ED 
Py es a ae 


"87 3°50 
"13 4°50 
"36 3°70 
"61 0°00 
1°37 "50 
3°84 2°60 
2°74 3°50 
6°40 5°80 
4°98 5°50 
. 4°10 
g"00 

4°00 
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SCOTLAND. 
Division XITV.—Sovurn-Wesrzrx Couxries (continued), piv. XV wm | 
Ruexraew (continued). 
ae wr | Paar. 
aes | Ground. 1% Oin. | 3A.6in. | Of Sin. 
above goad | S08 a eee 85 ft. 


SeoeseaeSoesesseeHeeesunagane 
Sesaeteesseasvessgs 
BeeseeneeeHeees 
SeetoeetassetetBeece 


Division XVI.—East Mp 


Division X V.— Wast Mipianp Counties (continued). 


ARGYLL (continued). Krwross. | 


1 f. Dim. J ceoceoee 
18 ft. So@ansees 
in. in. 
9°60 2°60 
9°8e g°00 

13°80 .2°80 
"40 "00 
2°90 1°50 
44° 2°00 
4°80 3°10 
14°30 6°00 
10°20 5°60 
7°10 2°20 
10°89 $°70 
7°90 1°80 


96°00 37°30 
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SCOTLAND. 


Division XV.—Wesr Mipianp Counrtzs (continued). 


Division XVI.—East Miptanp Counrins (continued). 


Purtu. 


O ft. Oin. | 0 ft. 6 in. | 0 ft. 6 in. . 
120 ft.? | 325 ft. 1800 ft. | 420 ft. 


in. in. 


in. in. 
3°10 7°80 8°50 7°30 
2°80 9°70 . 8°70 5°80 
4°80 12°70 8°50 6°80 
"40 "60 30 10 
JO "go 1°60 1°20 
2°60 5°20 6°70 3°70 
5*10 5°40 8°50 4°30 
8°00 14°79 18°10 14°40 | 
5°10 9°20 12°20 6°30 
4°00 8°90 12°30 7700! 
5°80 11°10 32°20 11°40 
2°65 7°00 2°30 5°40 
71°60 103°10 45°05 93°20 | 99°90 71°70 
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SHXCTL AVP. 


i 


| Divino XV —Eaar Woorayn Cousrim (continued). | 
_ | 
| Pern -oncrweed’. 

1 
| It = Ser Comte tock , Between Gia 
| Iwi. V .- comeing: bes ake. Katrine. Calta dar. | Fralss sol 
Este oound 02.40 123m 127m ORG OR Sin ORGD 
| ri Me ee Se: Se. 2. a oe | 1900 ft. 
HA oe ™ im. in. in. 
yenaary veens ~Ga ~s0 aa ca T§E oe 

ebrumry 0... e-a x da 47a 3-50 Tze sso | 
| Mire... Pte ¥sa 27a 3°52 x) 570 
April kaeeeeeeeeece canton, “ta Ita “te 30 co “80 
1 May ..... “a wa “ea “yo “to 79 
PUM ee res 2a 235 S12 3720 3°80 
Juiy oe sa 432 32 e230 3-30 540 
+ Augem® oe, rasa trea vce Ly Sa rc"§0 1500 
Septemmer .....0........ ~1a a sa rc’ Ta $-co $"40 
Ovtodee 2.0. a. ate ase 472 Ic &30 79 
Nowember 20.0.0... 0... $30 rea ave 3°32 9740 760 
' Devember .. $90 aS xf ~ga 59 473° 


| Division AVL—Easr Mioraye Cotyrres | comfnend). 
i RAI 
Pears. unttnnwed*. Fomyrar. 


| Bi. | gtanlev. tee Tayenensh, Demdbe. Buers. Crsigh® 


Height of j _ . TS 
"Bai (Ground... LR Oim ORFs | = UEOmM ORSm OR 
ee eee See level AVE ROR Bre? du a sa mt 
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SCOTLAND. 


112°50 . . 38°40 36°08 31°14 133°20 


Division XVI.—East Mtpianp Counttiis (continued). 


Foxraz (continued). Ktroanpinn, 


Eastern Counttzs. 


stn | arent | ane | Mss | "BeRac> | Basa 


0 ft. 6 in. | O ft. 3 in. 
210 ft 


35°55 


Div. xX VII.—Norrn- 
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SCOTLAND. 


Division XVII.—Norru-Easrern Counries (continued). 


2 ft. O in. 
78 


-? 


2°02 

78 
3°40 
6°75 
2°97 
6°01 
7°29 
2°68 


41°18 


ABERDEEN. 


100 ft. | 9158 
in. in. 
1°50 ry 
3°90 2°19 
2°75 2°43 
1°12 1°87 
1°80 5°05 
2°25 2°93 
2°35 2°66 
4°50 s'10 
4°00 554 
1°70 2°83 
4°85 804 
2°25 1°20 
30°97 | 39706 
TRELAND. 
| 
Division XX. | 
TReLanD, 


Institution, ‘| Valenti 
Cork. | 
—! 
O ft. 9 in. [50 f&. 0 in. || 1. 010 | 
20 ft. ft. | 50 ft 
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SCOTLAND. 


Division XVIII.—Nonra-Wesrean Counmtss. Div. ax. 


. INVERNESS. SvurHEr- 
LAND. 


Raassy | Loch Maddy, Dunrobin, 
House. North Uist. Castle. 
t 


4 ft. 6 in. | 3 ft. O in. 
40 ft. 104 ft. 


Division XX. (continued). 


2°67 


53°74 
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Division XX. (continued). 


Dus. 


Height of | Ground... 6 #.0 in. || 28. Qin. | 6f. Gin. | 6f.Oin. | Of. Gin. 
96 ft. 166 ft. 90 


above 
in in. in. in. | 
DANUAFY 0.00.0... scene 3° 1°31 1°70 2°15 
February ............... 4°58 3°23 2°60 3°77 
March .........csceceees 6°89 3°05 3°11 317 
| April .........cccccceceees 1°22 1°23 1°39 1°46 
eecaccccescevesccuces 30g *59 "58 °33 
JUNO oo... ceccecccesceeees 2°79 2‘60 2°73 3°33 
Joly ....e.ceecescesee ees 6°41 3°20 4°92 4°99 
August ...........cccceee 3°49 1°24 3°16 2°82 
September ............... 10°38 3°27 2°96 3°96 | 
October ..............266. 3°91 1°65 1°74 I°97 | 
November ............... | §°85 2°40 1°58 2°50) 
December ............... | 3°77 1°09 | 1°02 1°64 | 
Totals ............ | 58°62 24°67 | 27°49 31°89 | 
1 
| Division XX. (continued). 
| 
| Dusiumu (continued). | 
1861. Monkstown. || Obeerrstory, 


Ground ..| 90 ft. Oin. || 16 ft. 3in. 
Sea-level.| 190 ft. 145 ft. 


Height of 


above | 
in, | 
of ANUAFY ...........0.000 ! 1°26 
ebruary ............04 1°§2 
March..... ......:cceecces oa 
April wo... cece ees | 4°16 
BY cececscscscseerencees {| °26 | 
JUNE oo... ces cccccseeeees | 2°88 
5 re | 3°22 
August ......cccceceeeees | 2°23 
September ....:.......... 3°00 
Doceesceescceceeeees ¥°33 
November ............... 41 
December ............... 32 
| Totals ............ | @x‘or 


+ 


Note.—In the preceding Tables the height of the gauges is occasional 
differently stated in 1860 and 1861; this must not be supposed to indicate 
change of position; the apparent discrepancy arises from the observers having 
reconsidered their estimates when filling up the returns for the second yet! 
(See also p. 294.) 
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On Thermometric Observations in the Alp 
By J. Bau, M.RIA., F.L.S., &c. 


At the Meeting of the British Association at Oxford in 1860, the writer 
laid before the Section of Mathematics and Physics a plan for the systematic 
observation of temperature in the chain of the Alps, and other mountain 
countries, in which several members of the Alpine Club had been induced to 
join. 

Thermometers of uniform construction had been prepared for the purpose 
by one of our best makers, Mr. Casella, and forms were printed with the ob- 
ject of securing as far as possible a uniform and complete record of such 
observations as should be procured. 

The conditions under which these observations were to be made, and the 
fact that most of the observers were not professed men of science, made it 
indispensable to limit the plan so as to include only such objects as might be 
accomplished without much expenditure of time and labour, and by means 
of very light and portable instruments. 

Four objects were suggested for inquiry :— 

Ist. The determination of the minimum temperature on or near to the 
higher peaks of the Alps, and other mountains, by means of self-registering 
instruments fixed in suitable positions. 

2nd. To obtain comparative observations of the effects of the radiant heat 
of the sun upon black-bulb thermometers. 

3rd. To trace the propagation of disturbances of temperature throughout a 
mountain district by the multiplication of observations at a number of differ- 
ent points. 

4th. Observations on the temperature of the surface, and the upper layers 
of the soil, at great elevations. 

Unexpected circumstances have prevented the writer from visiting the 
Alps during the last two years, and have very much restricted his opportu- 
nities for carrying out his own share of the work ; and however moderate the 
expectations were which he had formed, the difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing definite results have proved to be even greater than he anticipated ; se 
that the plan has proved to be in some respects a complete failure, while in 
others a limited degree of success has attended it. 

1. In regard to the observations obtained by placing minimum thermo- 
meters at great heights, the principal share of merit in whatever has been 
accomplished is due to Mr. F. F. Tuckett, of Bristol, who is well known as 4 
very active and successful mountaineer, and a careful observer. He has 
placed a considerable number of instruments at heights ranging from 7000 
to 14,000 feet, and has collected and arranged the observations made by 
various travellers upon the instruments so deposited by himself or by others. 
_ The following is a summary of the work done, and the results obtained, 
with which the writer has been favoured by Mr. Tuckett :— 

«< Having been requested by the Committee of the Alpine Club to under- 
take the registration of such data as might result from the exposure of regis- 
tering-thermometers on the loftiest summits of the Alps, I am able to supply 
the following brief account of what has been effected. 

«‘ The conditions of success were (1) the cooperation of as large a number 
as possible of our mountaineers ; (2) correctness and uniformity in the instru- 
ments employed ; (3) a judicious exposure which should secure them alike 
from the influence of radiation and the protective effect of heavy falls of 
snow, especially in winter; and (4) some mode of firm attachment which 
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would prevent their either being carried away bodily, or the index from being 
disturbed by unavoidable wind or still more provoking curiosity. As to the 
first point, I have gratefully to acknowledge the assistance of a large number 
of our best mountaineers, who have either deposited instraments themselves, 
or sent reports of the readings of those already placed. Thanks to thar 
united efforts, about thirty minimum thermometers have been exposed at 
altitudes of from 7150 to 15,784 feet over a wide tract of country, extending 
from the summits of the Viso, Grand Pelvoux, to the Marmolata in the South- 
ern Tyrol. 

‘© (2) The correctness of the instruments was, as far as possible, secured by 
entrusting their construction to Mr. L. P. Casella, one of our best makers, and 
their uniformity by the adoption of a definite pattern. At first, in the 
absence of a good mercurial minimum capable of acting in a horizontal position, 
and in the uncertainty as to the sufficiency of the range of mercury, the 
ordinary spirit- or Rutherford’s thermometer was adopted ; but experience has 
in the great majority of cases demonstrated its inefficiency, and in consequence 
all the instruments deposited during the past summer and autumn, four in 
number, have been mercurial, of Casella’s last patent construction. 

‘¢(3) The question of exposure has not been solved as satisfactorily 3s 
could be desired, and this failure has I fear destroyed much of the value of 
the results obtained. In the first place, the process of attaching a thermo- 
meter to a bare rock at great elevations, often in a keen frost and chilling 
wind, is by no means so easy as the enthusiastic meteorologist may suppose ; 
and without discussing here the various precautions which ought to be, and 
perhaps might be, adopted in some exceptional cases, I would venture to 
express an opinion that a well-constructed cairn of sufficient elevation, 90 
placed as to prevent its being buried by winter snows, is the simplest and 
most efficient means of protecting the thermometer from the most serious 
causes of disturbance. When, at least, this plan has been adopted, the 
readings of the instruments have appeared trustworthy, and in almost all 
other cases sadly the reverse. By this means also they are more screened 
from inquisitive observation, and may better escape the pilfering propensities 
of an inferior order of guides, whom we probably have to thank for the dis- 
appearance of one at least fixed very securely by the writer on the Aiguille 

u Goité. 

‘A large proportion of the Rutherford minimums have become perfectly 
useloss from the division of the column, and it is this fact, coupled with a belief 
that the lowest temperature of winter on the loftiest summits rarely exceeds 
— 40° Cent. (the freezing-point of mercury), which has led to their abandon- 
ment and the substitution of the mercurial construction. From some recest 
experiments, consisting in the alternate exposure of spirit-minimums to vary- 
ing temperatures, I am disposed to attribute the separation of the column t 
this cause, which, if due precautions are not observed in placing the instru- 
ment, must be especially energetic at great altitudes. 

‘ Unless the thermometer can be protected from the influence of radiation 
at night, or the respectively cooling and warming effects of a thin or thick 
layer of snow, variations from the true temperature of the air, amounting (8 
shown by M. Martins) to 10° or 12° Cent. (18° to 22° Fahr.), may be pro- 
duced, and the reading utterly vitiated for purposes of comparison. Besides, 
if imperfectly shielded from radiation, it will probably be more or less sub- 
jected to the direct action of the solar rays, and thus be oxposed to tempera- 
tures varying within twenty-four hours by as much as 55° C, (100° Fahr-). 
My experiments show that a much more limited range than this suffices t0 
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produce a ‘solution of continuity’ in the column of spirit, which has 
acquired amongst our mountaineers the expressive name of the ‘ bubble com- 
laint.’ | 

ne In one instance an observer, whose accuracy I have no reason to doubt, 
informs me that he could detect no trace whatever of spirit, nor any indication 
of fracture in the glass by which it could have escaped. The index lay 
‘high and dry’ at the bottom of the bulb. This extraordinary result he 
attributes to ‘a sort of volatilization of the contained spirit ;’ and though it 
seems difficult to understand how it could have taken place to the extent 
mentioned, there is little doubt that vaporization of the contained spirit to 
an extraordinary extent will occur, as pointed out by Dr. Hooker some years 
ago in the Appendix to his ‘Himalayan Journal.’ If my informant’s state- 
ment appear exaggerated, I hope the probable truth which underlies it may 
draw attention to the question. 

“The causes just alluded to, and the comparatively short time which has 
elapsed since these observations were commenced, must be accepted as some 
justification of the meagreness of the results. 

‘‘ The readings of the minimum temperature of the autumn and summer 
months at elevations of 9000 to 15,000 feet (Table III.) appear rarely to fall 
below —10° Cent., or if they do, the condition of the thermometer is generally 
stated by observers to be suspicious. The lowest winter reading registered is 
—41°C., in the case of a thermometer placed on the Col d’Argentiére at a 
height of upwards of 12,000 feet; but as when observed the spirit had separated, 
we have no might to assume that it had not done so before the index 
attained its actual position. We have, however, four observations which 
seem entitled to entire confidence as far as the instrument is concerned, 
though one at least certainly does not represent the lowest temperature of 
the air. The minimum on the Becca di Nona, near Aosta, carefully deposited 
in a cairn at a height of 10,382 feet, has been found in perfect working 
order after the lapse of two years. My excellent friend M. Carrel informs me 
that the minimum temperature of the winter of 1860-61 and 1861-62 
was respectively — 27° and — 23°C. (— 17° and — 10° Fahr.). Again, 
a similar imstrument on the Col d’Erin, at a height of 11,408 feet, was 
found in perfect preservation by Mr. Whately last autumn after exposure 
during one winter, that of 1860-61. Its minimum reading was — 21°C. 
(— 6°Fahr.); but as earlier in the season I was unable to find it, though 
it had been deposited by myself in 1860, there is no doubt that it must have 
been buried in the snow during either the spring or winter, and thus its indi- 
cations are probably considerably too low, since for the same period the tem- 
perature on the Becca di Nona (1000 feet lower) fell to — 27°. Lastly, a 
thermometer placed last year in a cairn on Scaw-Fell Pike appeared to be in 
good order this spring, and registered — 10°C. (+ 14° Fahr.) as the greatest 
winter cold. , 

“To the above observations it may not be amiss to add one by M. Lizat on 
the Pic de Nethou, the highest point of the Pyrenees (11,168 English feet). 
This instrument, placed at the summit, registered — 24°-2C. in the winter 
of 1857, If we compare the preceding observations with the registers kept 
at Geneva and the Great St. Bernard, we have during the winter 1859-60 
at Geneva the minimum readings of — 23° on 21st Dec. 1859, and — 11°-1 

on 16th February 1860. Corresponding to these, the lowest temperatures 
recorded at the Great St. Bernard were — 27°-2 on 16th December 1859, 
and — 25°-3 on 10th March 1860. Even allowing that we are not certain 
that the instruments at levels higher than the Great St, Bernard wore clear 
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ON THERMOMETRIC: OBSERVATIONS IN THE ALPS. 
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Station. 


Mont Blanc CoCeaceSeteotsen 


Monte Rosa (Hochste Sp.) 
» oy (Nordend)... 
Finsteraarhorn .........+.. 


Corridor (Mt. Blanc) .... 
Castor 


Grivola ee anes 
Gd. Pelvoux (Signal) .... 
Gd. Plateau (Mt. Blanc) 


Col d’Argentiére ......00. 
Monte Viso @eeaseeaegeaeeesoan 

i} 09 Cen PSPnonaensee 
Aiguille du Goité......... 
La Sassiére ..cccscsccscees 
Oberaarhorn........cs0- euee 
Mont Emilius .......0000- 
Trift Joch eeeceoeeteeaseeeneee 
Mont Gelé  ceccocccersece Be 
Col d’Erin...cccccccscecvees 
Marmolata ......-sscves ve 


Mittelhorm ..rscsocecceass 
Grauhaupt...crccccccscccsee 


Becca di Nona oeeeeseessoe 


Col de Chermontane .... 
Aeggischhorn Peak ...... 


Faulberg ......cosss evenee 
Glacier des Bossons...... 
Faulhorn .cc...ccccveee wei 
Aeggischhorn Inn......... 


Scaw-Fell Pike COCR s EOE 


feet. 


15,784 


15,217 
15,132 
14,046 


id 
14,000? 
13,879 
13,300 
13,005 
12,919 
12,900? 
12,600? 


12,586 


” 
12,530 


12,400 
11,923 
11,788 
11,601 


11,539 
11,408 
11,300 ? 
11,190 
11,030 


10,382 
10,349? 
9,649 
9,150? 
? 
8,804 
7,150 
3,160 


C4) 
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Height in|SP'it| No. of 
English | prer. jinstru- 
cury.| ment. 
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310 


TasBie [II.—Observations made with 


Position. 


Pennine Alps 


9 9” 
0 99 


Bernese _,, 
Pennine ‘“ 

9” 9 
Graian__,, 
Dauphiné. 
Pennine Alps. 


9 9 


Collian ,, 


Pennine ,, 


Pennine ,, 


” 99 

$9 99 
S. Tyrol. 
Pennine Alps. 


99 99 


Graian ,, 


Pennine ,, 
Bernese _,, 


Pennine is 
Bernese ,, 
9” ” 


339 ? | England. 


winter than at other seasons.”—F, F, Tucxerr. 


2. The objections to attempting a measure of the radiant heat of the su 
by exposing black-bulb thermometers, are obvious and well known; nevel- 
theless it was thought that by using instruments as nearly as possible 
identical in construction, exposed in the same manner, and rejecting all 
observations in which the result could be affected by wind, results compat 
It is believed: that if the first condinom 


able inter se might be obtained. 
could be secured this inference would be found correct, but in pomt of fact 1 


By whom placed. 


Prof. Tyndall. 


Col. Robertson. 
Sir T. F. Buxton, 
Rev. L. Stephen. 
F. F. Tackett. 
Prof. Tyndall. 

W. Mathews, Jun. 
F. F. Tuckett. 


99 99 
99 99 
Prof. Tyndall. 
F. F. Tuckett. 
W. Mathews, Jun. 


F. F. Tuckett. 


” oD 


W. Mathews, Jun. 
Rev, L. Stephen. 

W. Mathews, Jun. 
Rey. T. G. Bonney 


F. W. Jacomb. 
F. F. Tuckett. 


F. F. Tuckett. 
R. B. Hayward. 


of winter snow, there is at least reason to suspect that the proportionate fall 
of the thermometer with increase of height is much less considerable 1° 


| 

Date of depos. 
| 
a 
1859. Ang. 21. 


1860. July 16. 
1861. Aug. 
1861. Ang. 5. 
1860, July 2/. 
. Aug 21. ' 
~ Aug. 23. 
. July3. : 
. June 27! 
July 16. | 
. Aug. 21. 
» Aug. 2. | 


1861. Aug. 34. 
1862. Jaly 4. 
1861. July li. 


1860. Aug. 5. 
1860. Aug. 
1862. Aug. J¢ 
1860. Sept. 


1861. Aug. ll. 
1860. July 18. 
1860. Sept. 1 
1860. 

1860. Aug. 2. 


1860. Aug. 
1861. Aug. 
1860. July 24. 


1860. July 26 
1859. Aug, 2!- 
1860. Sept. 

1860. July 24 


1861. Aug. 


is a matter of extreme difficulty to obtain the requisite identity of construc 
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Jpine Minimum Thermometers. 


Lowest | 
Temp. |By whom observed. Date of observa. . Remarks. 


recorded. 


C. 

—14°8 | W. Mathews, Jun. 1859. Aug. 29. | 1861, July 19, F. F. Tuckett, “Spirit separated.” 
Sept., F. W. Jacomb, ditto. 

—17° | ¥. Blandford. 1860. Aug. 30. | 1861, Aug. 10, Dr. Kolbs, “ Spirit disappeared, no 

No obs. flow visible; index on bottom of bulb.”’ 

—25° H. Lawrence. 1861. Aug. 25. | Touched, and possibly disturbed by guide. 

-10° | T. Blandford. 1861. Aug. 7. | Reset on Sth by Rev. L. Stephen. Aug. 23, 1861, 

No obs. H. Lawrence, “ No index visible.” . 


—7° W. Mathews, Jun.| 1859. Aug. 29. 
—35°? | 8. Winkworth. 1861. June 22. | “ Minimum —41°. Spirit separated from +21°-5 to 
+32°°5.” Result doubtful. 


No obs. ove ee eve eee | 1862, July 4, F. F. Tuckett, “Cairn partly buried in 

snow ; could not find therm.”’ 

7 eee eee eee eee 1862, July 4, F. F. Tuckett, “6 Securely deposited in 
upper part of cairn.” 

” ose ave eee eee 1861, Sept., F. W. Jacomb, “ Not to be found; pro- 
bably stolen.” 

9 

»  |J.K. Stone. 1860. Aug. “‘ Spirit separated.”’ 


_ 9 |Rev. C. H. Pilking- | 1861. Aug. 17 | “Spirit separated from 10°*5 to 11°°5, and from 36°°5 
ton. to 39°.” 1860, Sept. 14, R, B. Shaw, —8°°5, 


~—21° | A. P. Whately. 1861. Aug. 19. | “In good order, and agreed with Mr. W.’s thermo. 

No obs. meter.” —1861, June 25, F. F. Tuckett, “ Not to 
” be found; probably covered with snow.” 

~V7 | PJ.A. Hort. 1860. Sept. 5. | ‘Stood 0°-5 C. lower than a mercurial thermometer 


. by Mr. Casella.” 
—27°, 1861) M. Carrel 1861. June 27. | 1860, Aug. 8, G. H. Strutt, —7°. 1861, Aug. 9, 
—23°, 1862 . »» | 1862. June. F. W. Jacomb, —7°. 

No. obs. . 

-¥ =| T. Webster. 1860. Sept. 9. | 1861, July 4, W. G. Fry, “Could not find thermo- 


meter, and believed it had been broken.” 
—125 | T. Blandford. 1861. Aug. 6. | 1860, Aug. 18, Rev. L. Stephen, —3°. 
vee W. Mathews, Jun.| 1859, Aug. 29. | ‘ Index close to bulb, and evidently not properly set 

No obs. when deposited by Balmat.” 

~2 F. J. A. Hort. ad 1860. Sept. a7. 1861, July 5, 31° (?) De la Fontaine. 

~— 10° estrs. Green & ° a e 

: Ws{ Smallpiece. | 1862. Sept. 24. | { 12 Good order. 

a a 
tion. Among the instruments provided for the purpose by Mr. Casella, the 
writer has found that a slight difference in the size of the bulb has a very 
marked difference in the indications of the instrument, amounting in some 
cases to 2°°5 C. 

It was also found that the interval of three minutes allowed for the ex- 
posure of the black-bulb thermometer to the sun was too great. At con- 
siderable heights the air does not often remain perfectly calm, nor the sky 
completely clear of passing films of cloud, for many minutes together. It is 
necessary to allow an interval long enough to make an error of, say, one 
second in the moment of reading the instrument not very sensible in the 
observation ; but one minute is certainly preferable to three; and after experi- 
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ence had disclosed the mistake, the writer always recorded three readings, 
corresponding to one, two, and three minutes of exposure. 

The season of 1860 was unusually inclement, and the sky rarely in favour- 
able condition, so that in the course of about eight weeks the writer obtained 
but thirty-nine observations, of which the large majority were taken under 
unfavourable circumstances, and must therefore be rejected. 

In 1861 fifteen observations were made in the Western Pyrenees under 
more favourable conditions. 

In addition to the above, several observations made in 1860 by the Rev. 
T. G. Bonney, Mr. R. B. Hayward, Rev. F. J. A. Hort, Mr. A. T, Malkin, and 
the Rev. Leslie Stephen have been communicated by those gentlemen to the 
writer. Excluding those fairly open to suspicion, the results are registered in 
the annexed Table (I.). An accurate comparison of these results would involve 
as one element the altitude of the sun at the moment of each observation, 
but the sources of error are too many and considerable to make this worth 
the requisite trouble. All that can fairly be inferred from the Table is that 
the sun’s rays produce a greater effect on the black-bulb thermometer at 
higher than at lower levels, the difference, though quite perceptible, being not 
considerable in amount. It is true that the highest reading out of twenty- 
four observations by the wniter recorded in- the Table was at Eaux Bonnes, 
only 2458 feet above the sea; but without considering the probability that 
that reading was exaggerated by the radiation of heated’ bodies (walls, &c.) 
near the thermometer, it will be observed that it was made at 20 min. before 
noon on July 25, and does not therefore indicate as great an effect of solar 
radiation as the observations made on the Schleeren (8399 ft.) at 1.10 p.m. 
on August 25, or on the Bréche de Roland (9200 ft.) at one hour and a quarter 
before noon on August 16. 

3. As might, perhaps, have been anticipated, the attempt to trace the 
propagation of disturbances in temperature by means of a network of obser- 
vations covering a considerable tract of mountain country resulted in complete 
failure. Even if the observers had been more numerous and more diligent 
than they were, the disturbing effects of local causes are far more serious 
than was apprehended. The effects of vicinity of the soil in raising the 
indications of the thermometer by day and lowering them by night, are not 
yet as fully measured or appreciated as they ought to be, and it is question- 
able whether the observations made at fixed observatories are as nearly com- 
parable as they are commonly supposed to be. Among other authorities 02 
this point, a recent memoir by Mr. Charles Martins might be referred to a8 
showing how important is the effect of slight differences of level on the 
nocturnal indications of the thermometer. 

The welcome intelligence that the Swiss men of science are about to est4- 
blish fixed stations for systematic observations of the thermometer and other 
meteorological instruments throughout the territory of the Confederation 
makes the disappointment on this head less important, as it is probable that, 
with requisite skill and caution in observing and reducing the results, the 
plan now believed to be definitively adopted will much enlarge our knowledge 
of Alpine meteorology. 

4, Observations on the temperature of the soil at and near to the surface 
in mountain countries are of considerable interest from their bearing on the 
distribution of animals and plants. It is not too much to say that if such 
observations had been available, M. Alphonse DeCandolle would have beet 
Jed to modify several of the conclusions stated in his standard work 0 
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Geographical Botany, respecting the conditions of life to which high alpine 
plants are subjected. 

Regarded only as an object of physical inquiry, it is clear that the only 
observations which can be considered in any degree comparable are those 
made in dry soil, and this condition is so seldom fulfilled, that comparatively 
few observations have been obtained. Some made by the writer, and several 
others communicated by Mr. A. T. Malkin, but apparently not made in quite 
dry soil, agree in showing that in the higher regions of the Alps, approaching 
to and above what is commonly called the limit of perpetual snow, the 
plants and animals that dwell on the surface of the soil must, during the 
short period of their active vitality, receive an amount of heat much larger 
than has commonly been supposed. The annexed Table (II.), although too 
limited to furnish general results, may be worth preserving as evidence upon 
this point. 


Report of the Committee for Dredging on the North and East Coasts of 
Scotland. By J. Gwyn Jerrreys, F.R.S. 


TE Marine Invertebrata enumerated in the following list were found by 
Mr. Robert Dawson on that part.of the coast of Aberdeenshire which extends 
from the mouth of the Ythan to the mouth of the Ugie. The distance in a 
straight tine is about 15 miles. The whole of this coast, with the exception 
of the sands of Forvie and the little bays of Peterhead and Cruden, consists 
of precipitous granite and gneiss rocks. . 

The sea-bed appears to slope gently and regularly from the shore for 10 
er 12 miles, the only exception to this uniformity being a ravine (or Hole as 
it is called by the fishermen) opposite to Slains Castle. This ravine com- 
mences about half a mile from the shore, and strotches out at right angles to 
the land, the depth varying from 25 fathoms to 35 fathoms. 

The Laminarian zone, which, except about Peterhead, is very narrow, 
is succeeded by a belt of pure white sand, extending in breadth to the 
30-fathom line from 3 to 4 miles from the shore. This sand has in general 
been very unproductive, but in the ravine just mentioned many of the rarest 
species have been got. 

Dredging may be said to have begun at 30 fathoms, and extended over the 
Coralline zone till it attains a depth of 90 fathoms. On one occasion the dredge 
‘was used in 60 fathoms, at a distance of 15 or 16 miles from shore. Two of 
the species enumerated in the list were brought up by a fisherman’s line 30 
miles from land (viz. Trophon scalariformis and Pinna pectinata). 

The following abstract shows the number of Mollusca identified :— 


Gasteropoda Prosobranchiata ............ 110 


—— Opisthobranchiata .........000...... 11 
——— Nudibranchiata ..........scceseceees 8 
Pteropodsr .......-coecccssccnscssccssecsccees 1 
Conchifera Lamellibranchiata ............ 92 
—— Brachiopoda..............ssesessecere 1 
223 


Of this number the following are Arctic and probably fossil, viz. Trophon 
scalariformis, T. Gunneri, Astyris Holbdllu, Scalaria Eschricht, Natica clausa 
and helicoides, Margarita cinerea, Skenea? costulata, Adeorbis subcarinata, 
Lepeta ceca, Astarte arctica and elliptica, Tellina proxima, Scrobiowlaria 
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iperata, Mya truncata, Saxrcava rugosa, and Hypothyris psittacea, besides the 
Pecten islandicus, which is not unfrequently dredged. 

Some of these fossil shells have been found in almost every haul of the 
dredge, as Astarte elliptica, Tellina proxima, Pecten islandicus, and Saxicava 
rugosa. 

“Al the others, with the exception of Scrobicularia piperata, have been 
found in three different spots, viz. the Hole, before mentioned, opposite the 
mouth of the Ythan, 6 miles from land, in 40 fathoms, and opposite the 
mouth of the Ugie, 6 miles from land, in 35 fathoms,—that is, exactly at each 
extremity, and in the middle of the space which has been dredged over by 
Mr. Dawson. 

But although the fossil species found appear to be principally confined to 
the three spots indicated, yet the presence of some of them wherever the 

has been used tends to prove that a tertiary bed extends along the 
whole coast and to a great distance seaward, somé of these fossils having 
been brought up 30 miles from land by the fishermen’s lines. Of thel7 | 
apparently fossil species enumerated, 10 have been found in a decidedly 
fossil state in the drift clay in different parts of the county *. These are— 


Trophon scalariformis...... at Belhelvie, near the sea. 


Natica clausa............s..00s at King Edward, several miles from sea, 
—— helicoides............... at King Edward, ditto. 

Astarte arctica ............... various places. 

—— elliptica ...........000 ditto. 

Tellina proxima ............ ditto. 

Scrobicularia piperata ...... raised beach at Ythan Mouth. 

Mya truncata ............005 King Edward. 

Saxicava rugosa .........00 Belhelvie, & 

Pecten islandicus ............ ditto. 


Of species usually accounted rare, the following are rather common in this 
district, viz.:— 


Lepton nitidum. Aclis ascaris. 
-——- convexrum. supranitida. 
Lima subauriculata. Eulimella Scillee. 
Skenea divisa. ——- acic 

— costulata. 


There are a few species enumerated by Dr. Gordon in his ‘ List of the Mol- 
lusea of the Moray Firth’ which do not appear to have been found by Mr. | 
Dawson ; the late Prof. Macgillivray also, in his ‘ Mollusca of Aberdeenshire,’ 
records some which Mr. Dawson has not met with. 


Note on BoLocera EQUES, 


Dredged off Peterhead in 35 fathoms on June 20, 1862, and still alive. 

Base.—As described by Mr. Gosse in his ‘ Actinologia Britannica.’ 

Column.—Upper half covered with longitudinal rows of close-set warts, 1n 
ordinary circumstances not minute, but very variable in size at the pleasure 
of the animal. 

Disk.—As described in ‘ Act. Brit.’ 

Tentacles.—Arranged as described in ‘ Act. Brit.,’ but several of them hav- 
ing double points, and thus causing their number to appear to be 150 or up- 
wards. They are extremely variable in shape, being sometimes contract 
to a mere thread, and at other times distended till they are almost globular. 


* Mr. Jamieson of Ellon supplied Mr. Dawson with this list of fossils, He has spe- 


mens of many other Arctic shells from the same beds, but these are either still alive in th 
district, or have not been found with the dredge. 


LE 
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The apex appears to be more truncate than that described and figured by 
Mr. Gosse. 
Mouth.—As described in ‘ Act. Brit.’ 


Colour. 

Column.—Straw-colour ; strise nearly white ; warts, when fully expanded, 
white, with a pellucid spot in the centre. 

Disk.—General colour similar to that of the column, radiated with white 
strie, with conspicuous radiating deep-red bands arising from a point within 
each inner tentacle, and passing in pairs round the tentacles, exactly as in 
Tealia crassicornis. 

Tentacles.—Pellucid white ; a broad magenta ring near the apex, gradually 
shading into pellucid white above the middle, and succeeded by an opake 
white band. 


Size, 

Height of column, 2 inches. 

Length of tentacles, when fully expanded, 5 inches. 

This specimen is still (Sept. 17, 1862) in full health and beauty; it has 
lost, however, a little of the brilliancy of the magenta or purplish colour on 
the tentacles. On some occasions it has slightly shifted its base on the stone 
to which it adheres, and after a few days moved back to its former site, 


In presenting this Report, Mr. Jeffreys observed that its most peculiar and 
interesting feature was the discovery of so many Arctic species of shells in a 
fossil state, mixed with recent shells of other species. He accounted for this 
assemblage of fossil and recent shells in the same spot by supposing that 
towards the close of the glacial epoch the sea-bed containing these arctic 
shells was gradually upheaved and became dry land, so as to exterminate the 
breed, and that subsequently the bed was submerged and inhabited by other 
species, which had either migrated from the south, or were diffused in course 
of time over the present area of the German Ocean. Such a state of things 
would imply very long periods of elevation and subsidence, 


Report of the Committee, consisting of the Rev. W. VERnon Harcourt, 
Right Hon. Josern Napier, Mr. Tritt, M.P., Professor Coristison, 
Mr. J. Heywoop, Mr. J. F. Bareman, Mr. T. Wesster, on Tech- 
nical and Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law. 


Warrers on legal evidence have frequently animadverted on the testimony of 
Professional witnesses in a Court of Justice as being contradictory and un- 
Teliable, in a degree which materially diminishes its value; nor is it denied 
among the candid members of more than one profession that greater con- 
trarieties of opinion on technical and scientific subjects appear in the witness 
box than can be satisfactorily accounted for, or than would be likely to arise 
anywhere else. 
. The effect of such contradictions is not only to leave.doubts on many 
important issues which art and science might well have decided, but to lower 
the authority and credit of all that class of evidence to such a point, that it 
even been proposed very recently to dispense with it altogether in some 
©a2e8 which seem most to require the light that it might afford. 
The principal cause which has thus shaken the credit of professional 
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testimony is to be found, not in those differences of judgment which we 
might reasonably expect when we view it as a species of evidence embracing 
inferences a8 well as facts, but rather in the anomalous practice of engaging 
technical and scientific witnesses ex parte, to prove a case on either side. 

In vindication of such a practice, it may be said that there is no other 
method by which the truth can be so well elicited, and justice therefore so 
well administered. As the arguments of counsel ex parte for their respective 
clients bring out before the judge and jury all that can be alleged on either 
side in point of reasoning, so may the facts adduced in the same manner by 
professional witnesses be considered ‘as giving a more complete view of the 
data for determining a question than if they were sought by an indifferent 
inquirer. 

This statement might be accepted as satisfactory, if professional witnesses 
were engaged to investigate facts only; but they are engaged also to deliver 

inions ; and opinion, even in conscientious minds, is prone to follow the side 
which it is employed to support; whilst less scrupulous witnesses are induced 
by the position in which they are placed to utter opinions different from those 
which they have been known to deliver on the same points under other 
circumstances. . 

The evil of such a state of things is undeniably great, not only as regards 
the credit of honourable professions, but the public administration of the law; 
for questions of importance are thus tried under the double disadvantage of 
testimony which can be only partially trusted, and juries who are incompetent 
to sift it, because relating to subjects with which they are little acquainted. 
Nor are these questions of rare occurrence; tcchnical evidence has of late 
been greutly extended, in proportion to the rapid progress of the arts; and it 
must be remembered that it comprehends trades as well as professions, 
including all cases in which experts are called in to speak to facts or infer- 
ences of which persons inexperienced in the trade or profession are incapable 
of judging. So numerous and important have these cases become, that the 
evidence which affects them cannot but be considered as having gained such 
a place in our jurisprudence as to demand a careful revision of its very serious 
defects. 

For some years past, various schemes of alteration in the existing practice 
of the courts have been suggested. In a lecture delivered by Dr. Christison 
before the Edinburgh College of Physicians in 1851, and in papers read by 
Dr. Angus Smith in 1857 and subsequent years before various societies, the 
whole subject has been ably discussed; the attention of several legal and 
judicial authoritics has also been drawn to it by Mr. Harcourt; and the 
Committee consider themselves as having gained sufficient information to 
perform the duty entrusted to them by the Association of “suggesting im- 
provements in the present practice respecting scientific evidence as taken in 
Courts of Law.” 

Any attempt to supersede the existing system, as respects the liberty of 
each party in a suit to obtain evidence for its own case on technical questions, 
whether of fact or opinion, the Committee would regard as impracticable. 
But they are of opinion that such checks on ex parte evidence might be intro-. 
duced with advantage as would counteract some of its injurious tendencies, 
and would lead, in a conflict of opinions, to a better judgment on the ments 
of the case. 

In days less scientific than the present there were questions of great im- 
portance in a maritime country, the just decision of which required more 
technical knowledge than any ordinary jury could be supposed to possess. 
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It has long been allowed therefore to transfer cases which would have been 
blindly determined by persons possessing no nautical skill, from the ordinary 
tribunals to a judge assisted by a certain number of Masters of the Trinity 
House, before whom the evidence is given. _— 

The result of all the inquiries which the Committee have been enabled to 
make is, that there will be found no method of correcting the present practice 
in the trial of intricate scientific questions, so little open to exception as one 
that should be founded on the principle thus already adopted in questions of 
navigation. 

There is reason to believe that opinions in evidence stated before a Court 
capable of appreciating them would be given with a greater measure of care 
and a more prudent reserve, and that a judge assisted by assessors who 
(being themselves experts) fully understood the technical value of the evi- 
dence, would deliver a judgment more founded in reason and accordant with 
justice than can ever be obtained from the present tribunals. 

The Committee would therefore propose that, by a legislative act, judges 
should be empowered, on application from a suitor, in causes of a technical 
character, to convene skilled assessors, the number of whom should not 
exceed three, and who should give their opinions truly on the statements of 
the witnesses, in such manner as they shall be required by the judge, pre- 
vious to his adjudication of the cause. 

A Court constituted as is here proposed might see a necessity in some 
eases for independent evidence of the facts on which either party relied. The 
allowing the judge to call in witnesses independent of the parties in such 
cases, as is done on various occasions by Courts of Chancery and by Parlia- 
mentary Committees, is a measure which has been suggested by a high 
Jadicial authority, and would, in the opinion of the Committee, be a valuable 
supplement to the preceding provision. 

In recommending these changes, the Committee have had in view the 
evidence given in civil causes: in criminal cases the opinions of witnesses are 

ar less affected by partisan feelings. There may be a few instances, however, 
in which it might serve the interests of public justice that the judge should 
have power to direct an issue to be tried by a Court constituted on the 
pmnciples here proposed. But the defect of the scientific evidence in criminal 
causes chiefly consists in want of competence on the part of the witnesses : 
questions, for instance, of secrct poisoning sometimes hang on the judgment 
of a practitioner or analyst of insufficient experience. The remedy for this 
deficiency is indeed understood to be virtually in the hands of the magis- 
tracy, since the Government authorities never refuse to select proper persons 
for the investigation of cases in which the Crown is concerned; but the 
Committee are of. opinion that it would be an important improvement on the 
present practice, if the magistrates were advised that application should be 
made by them for the appointment of such competent persons by the Crown 
in every case. requiring accurate scientific investigation. 

If the recommendations contained in this Report should be approved by 
the Association, the Committee would advise that they should be laid before 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, with an application fur his 
concurrence in carrying them into effect, and that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Association should be requested to support the application, and 
to promote any Bill in Parliament which may be founded on the foregoing 


principles. 
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An Account of Meteorological and Physical Observations in Eight 
Balloon Ascents, made, under the Auspices of the Committee of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science at Manchester, 
by James GuaisHER, F.R.S., at the request of the Committee, con- 
sisting of Colonel Sykes, Professor Airy, Lord Wrottesley, Sir D. 
Brewster, Sir J. Herschel, Dr. Lloyd, Admiral FitzRoy, Dr. Lee, 
Dr. Robinson, Mr. Gassiot, Mr. Glaisher, Dr. Tyndall, Mr. Fair- 
bairn, and Dr. W. A. Miller. 


THe objects tf which the Committee resolved to devote their principal atten- 
tion were the determination of the temperature and hygrometric condition 
of the air at different elevations above the earth’s surface. In addition to 
which, several other secondary objects were to be carried out if possible, as 
follows :— 


§ 1. Onysxcts oF THE EXPERIMENTS, 


The primary objects were— 

The determination of the temperature of the air, and its hygrometrical 
states, at different elevations, as high as possible, 

The secondary objects were— 

To determine the temperature of the dew-point by Daniell’s dew-poit 
hygrometer, by Regnault’s condensing hygrometer, and by dry- and wet-bulb 
thermometers as ordinarily used, as well as when under the influence of the 
aspirator ; so that considerable volumes of air were made to pass over both 
their bulbs, at different elevations, as high as possible, but particularly up 
to those heights where man may be resident, or where troops may be 
located, as in the high lands and plains in India, with the view of ascer- 
taining what confidence may be placed in the use of the dry- and wet-bulb 
thermometers at those elevations, by comparison with the results as found 
from them, and with those found directly by Daniell’s and Regnault’s hygro- 
meters, and to compare the results as found from the two hygrometers 
together. 

To compare the readings of an aneroid barometer with those of a mercurial 
barometer up to 5 miles. 

To determine the electrical state of the air. 

To determine the oxygenic condition of the atmosphere by means of ozone 

apers. 
P To determine the time of vibration of a magnet on the earth, and at 
different distances from it. 

To collect air at different elevations. 

To note the height and kind of clouds, their density and thickness. 

To determine the rate and direction of different currents in the atmosphere, 
if possible. 

To make observations on sound. 

To note atmospherical phenomena in general, and to make general obser“ 
vations, 


Instruments and Apparatus. 


The instruments used were mercurial and aneroid barometers; dry- and 
wet-bulb thermometers; Daniell’s dew-point hygrometer; Regnault’s con- 
densing hygrometer; maximum and minimum thermometers; a magnet for 
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horizontal vibration; hermetically sealed glass tubes from which air had 
been exhausted ; ozone papers ; and an electrometer lent by Prof. W. Thomson 
of Glasgow. 

Barometers.—The mercurial barometer employed in all the ascents was 
a Gay-Lussac’s siphon barometer by Mr. P. Adie, and is one of those 
used by Mr. Welsh in the year 1852 in his experiments. Tho inner 
diameter of its tube is 0°25 inch. The graduations were made on a brass 
scale, from its middle point upwards and downwards ; each division was about 
0-05 inch in length, representing twice that value, so that an observation 
of either the lower or upper surface of the mercury would give the approxi- 
mate length of the column of mercury. 

The readings of the upper end were alone taken, and the corrections appli- 
cable to this end have been applied to all observations, 

The barometer was furnished with its own thermometer, whose bulb was 
immersed in a tube of mercury of the same diameter as that of the barometer. 

This instrument sometimes read more than 20° in excess of that of the 
sensitive air-thermometer. 

The aneroid barometers were made by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra; one 
was graduated to 13 inches, and the other to 5 inches—the latter instrument 
having been used in the ascents on August 18 and September 5, and the 
former on July 17. In consequence of a difference of reading between the 
aneroid and mercurial barometers on Waly 17 (and as both instruments were 
broken, it was impossible to say which was in error), and as the correctness 
of the siphon barometer at low readings 1s dependent upon the evenness of 
the tabe, another barometer was used in addition on September 5, made by 
and at the suggestion of Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, as follows :— 

A tabe 6 feet in length was filled with mercury and boiled throughout 
its whole length; a glass cistern was blown on the bottom of the tube, and 
bent upwards in the form of a siphon; a stopcock was placed between the 
tube and cistern, and whilst the mercury filled the entire tube, a mark was 
made on the cistern, at the level of the mercury in it, for zero; the stop- 
cock was then gradually opened, and the mercury allowed to descend one or 
more inches. Tho rise which consequently took place in the cistern was 
carefully marked on the same side as “0” (zero); the stopcock was again 
opened and the same operation was repeated until 30 inches of mercury had 
left the upper part of the tube, and the successive levels of the mercury in the 
cistern had been accurately marked. 

In finally making the barometer, the upper portion only of the tube was 
used; the cistern which had been at the end of the lower portion was 
removed and joined on the upper; and in graduating the scale of the 
barometer, the rise which took place in the cistern at every inch was 
deducted, and the scale reduced in its entire length, by the exact amount 
of the rise of the mercury in the cistern. This\instrument was therefore 
probably as accurate at low readings as at high. 

Dry- and Wet-Bulb Thermometers—TIwo pairs of dry- and wet-bulb 
thermometers were employed; one pair as ordinarily used, their bulbs being 
protected from the direct rays of the sun by a double highly polished silver 
shade, in the form of a frustum of a cone, open at top and bottom, A 
cistern was fixed near to them, from which water was conveyed to the wet- 
bulb thermometer. 

The bulbs of the second pair of dry- and wet-bulb thermometers were 
enclosed in two silver tubes placed side by side, and connected together by 
a By tube joing their upper ends, and over both were placed double 
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of the aspirator a current of air was drawn in at thie aperture, then passed 
the dry-bulb in its upward passage into the small horizontal tube, and from 
thence into the right-hand tube, passing downwards over the wet-bulb, and 
away by a flexible tube into the aspirator. These instruments were made 
by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra. 

Reqnault’s Condensing Hygrometer.—This instrument was made with two 
thermometers, as described by Regnault in the ‘ Annuaire Météorologique de 
la France’ for 1849, page 221, excepting that it was furnished with silver-gilt 
cups. The scale was of ivory, and the two thermometers were fixed in their 
cups by means of cork, for ready packing up. The instrument was made by 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra. 

Daniell’s Hygrometer was of the usual construction, by Messrs. Negretti and 
Zambra. . 

Exhausted Tubes for collecting Air.—These tubes were partly conatracted 

by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, and partly by Mr. Casella. 
_ The thermometers employed in the observations were exceedingly sensitive; 
the bulbs were long and cylindrical, being about 3ths of an inch in length, 
and y,th of an inch in diameter. The graduations, extended to minus 40°, 
were all on ivory scales. These thermometers, on being removed from # room 
heated 20° above that of an adjoining apartment, acquired the temperature 
within half a degree in about 10 or 12 seconds; but in passing from a heated 
‘apartment to one of a lower temperature, it took more than double the time 
to approximate to within half a degree of the latter. They were so sensitive 
that scarcely any correction is required to be applied to them on account of 
sluggishness ; and this was found to be the case by the very near agreement 
in the temperatures at the same height in the ascending and descending 
curves, in those cases where there was reason to believe that there had been 
no change of temperature at the same height, within the interval between 
the two series of observations. 


§ 2. Osservine ARRANGEMENTS. 


One end of the car was occupied by Mr. Coxwell; near the other, in front 
of myself, was placed a board or table, the extremities of which rested on the 
sides of the car; upon this board were placed suitable framework to carry the 
several thermometers, hygrometers, magnet, aneroid barometer, dsc.; a pet- 
foration through it admitted the lower branch of the mercurial barometer t& 
descend below, leaving the upper branch at a convenient height for obeerving. 
A watch was set to Greenwich time, and placed directly opposite to myself 
The central space of the table was occupied by my note-book. The aspirator 
was fixed underneath the centre of the board, so as to be conveniently work- 
able by either my feet or hands. Holes were cut in the board to admit the 
passage of the flexible tubes, one of which passed to Regnault’s hygrometer. 
and the other to the place of the dry- and wet-bulb thermometers previously 
referred to, both the tubes being furnished with stopcocks. 


Circumstances of the Ascents, and General Observations. 


The ascents were all made by Mr. Coxwell’s large balloon,—three from — 
Wolverhampton, four from the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and one frog 
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Mill Hill, near Hendon, where the balloon had fallen the evening previous, 
and had been anchored during the night. 

Ascent from Wolverhampton, July 17.—The balloon was inflated at the 
Stafford Road Gas-works, Wolverhampton, with carburetted gas, most care- 
fally prepared by the Engineer, Mr. Thomas Proud, and frequently kept a 
long time for our use, the Directors of the Gas Company having most liberally, 
to their great inconvenience, placed a gasometer at our disposal for as long 
a time as we needed it. To the Directors of the Company and to Mr. Proud 
our best thanks are due ; for on all occasions they showed the utmost anxiety 
to contribute to the sucoess of the experiments, in which Mr. Joseph Walker, 
Mr. Joseph Cooper, and Mr. Proud took great interest. 

The weather previously had been bad for a long time, and the ascent had 

been delayed some days in consequence ; the wind was still blowing strongly 
from the West ; and considerable difficulty was experienced in the preliminary 
arrangements, and no instrument was placed in its position before starting. 
The ascent took place at 9" 43" a.m.; at once the balloon was quiescent, A 
height of 8800 feet was reached before an observation could be taken ; at 4000 
feet clouds were entered, which were left at 8000 feet.” The temperature of 
the air fell to 33°, and a height exceeding 10,000 feet had been passed before 
all the instruments were in working order. The sky was then noticed to be 
of a deep-blue colour, without a cloud of any kind upon its surface. 
- At starting, the temperature of the air was 59°, and dew-point 55°; at 
4000 feet it was 45°, dew-point 33°, and descended to 26° at 10,000 feet, dew- 
point 19°, and then there was no variation of temperature between this height 
and 13,000 feet. During the time of passing through this space, both Mr. 
Coxwell and myself put on additional clothing, feeling certain that we should 
experience a temperature below zero before we reached 5 miles high; but to 
my surprise, at the height of 15,500 feet, the temperature, as shown by all 
the sensitive instruments, was 31°, dew-point 25°; and at each successive 
reading, up to 19,600 feet, the temperature increased, and was here 42°, 
dew-point 24°. We had both thrown off all extra clothing. Within two 
minutes after this time, when we had fallen somewhat, the temperature 
again began to decrease, with extraordinary rapidity, and was 16°, or 27° 
less than it was 26 minutes before: at this time a height of 5 miles had been 
reached, at about 11 a.m. 

When the balloon had attained a height of 4 miles, I wished to descend 
for one or two miles and then to re-ascend; but Mr. Coxwell, who had been 
watching its progress with reference to the clouds below, felt certain that 
we were too near the Wash; prudence therefore caused us to abandon the 
attempt. 

Our descent began a little after 11 a.m., Mr. Coxwell experiencing con- 
siderable uneasiness at our too close vicinity to the Wash; we came down 
quickly, passing from a height of 16,300 feet to one of 12,400 feet between 
1} 88" and 11" 39; dipping into a dense cloud at this elevation, which 
Proved to be no less than 8000 feet in thickness, and whilst passing 
through this the balloon was invisible from the car. Mr. Coxwell had re- 
served a large amount of ballast, which he discharged as quickly as possible 
to check the rapidity of the descent ; but notwithstanding all his exertions, as 
We collected weight by the condensation of that immense amount of vapour 
through which we were passing, the descent was necessarily very rapid, and we 
came to the earth with a very considerable shock, which broke nearly all the 
instruments, All the sand was discharged when we were at a considerable 
elevation; the amount we. had at our disposal at the height of 6 miles was 
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fully 500 lbs.; this seemed to be more than ample, and, when compared with 
that retained by Gay-Lussac, viz. 33 lbs., and by Rush and Green, when the 
barometer reading was 11 inches, viz. 70 lbs., seemed indeed to be more than 
we could possibly need, yet it proved to be insufficient. 

The descent took place at Langham, near Oakham in Rutlandshire, in a 
meadow near the residence of Mr. E. G. Baker, from whom we received the 
utmost attention. 

Ascent from the Crystal Palace, July 30.—A table was fixed to the 
side of the car, partly within and partly without. The instruments wer 
placed on a framework, fixed to the part of the table outside, so as to be 
beyond the influence of the occupants of the car; my note-book, watch, and 
aneroid barometer rested on the inner part of the table. The air was in 
gentle motion from the south-west, enabling the instruments to be made 
ready for observation before starting, and at 4° 40™ p.m. the balloon left the 
earth. 

The temperature declined instantly. Observations were taken every minute 
or half-minute from the time of ascent, to as near as possible the time of 
descent. 

The readings of one barometer were kindly made by Mr. W. F. Ingelov, 
and he also assisted me in observing the first appearance of dew on the 
hygrometer. 

A height of 7000 feet was reached at about 6 o’clock, and the descent begat 
about a quarter past 6; it was rather rapid, but quite under control, and we 
reached the earth at the village of Singlewell, near Gravesend, at 6* 30°. 

Ascent from Wolverhampton, August 18.—The weather on this day was 
favourable ; there was but little wind, and that blowing from the N.E. By noon 
the balloon was nearly inflated, and as it merely swayed in a light wind, all the 
instruments were fixed before starting, and at 1" 2™ 38° p.w, Mr. Coxwell 
pulled the spring-catch; for a moment the balloon remained motionless, and 
then rose steadily almost perpendicularly: this ascent was all that could be 
desired. In about 10 minutes we passed through a fine cumulus clond, and 
then emerged into a clear space with a beautiful blue sky dotted over with 
cirrus clouds above. When at the height of nearly 12,000 feet, with the 
temperature of 38°, or 30° less than on the ground, and dew-point 26°, 
Mr. Coxwell discharged gas, and we descended to a little above 3000 feet at 
1* 48"; a very gradual ascent then took place till 2" 30", when a height of 
about 24,000 feet was obtained ; and here a consultation took place as to the 
prudence of discharging more ballast or retaining it, so as to ensure a safe 
descent ; ultimately it was determined not to go higher, as some clouds, whos 
thickness we could not tell, had to be passed through. ‘The descent begat 
soon after, and we reached the earth a little after 3 o’clock at Solihull, about 
7 miles from Birmingham. 

Ascent from the Crystal Palace, August 20.—The air was almost calm, the 
instraments were all fixed before starting, and the balloon left the Crystal 
Palace at 6" 26" p.u., the temperature at the time being 66°, dew-point 54°. 
By 6° 35™ we were half a mile high, the temperature being 56°, At 6" 37" 
the height of three-quarters of a mile was attained, and the air was so trat- 
quil that we were still over the Palace. At 6" 43", when at the height of 
nearly a mile, a thick mist or thin cloud was entered, the earth being just 
visible. The temperature at this time was 50°, dew-point 46°; this elevatioo 
and temperature were maintained for about five minutes, and we then descended 
200 or 300 feet. Kennington Oval was in sight. At 7* 9™ St, Mark’s 

Church, Kennington, was exactly underneath us. We were now about 4 
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mile in height, with a temperature of 48°, and dew-point 46°; the hum of 
London was heard, and there was scarcely a breath of air stirring. 

A descent was gradually made to 1200 feet by 7* 20™; the lamps were being 
lighted over London, the hum of London greatly increasing in depth. At this 
time shouting was heard of people below who saw the balloon; a height of be- 
tween 1500 and 2500 feet was maintained till 7" 40", the temperature varying 
from 57° to 54° and dew-point about 47°. The river appeared dull, but the 
bridges that spanned it, as well as street after street as lighted up, and the 
miles of lights, sometimes in straight lines, sometimes winding like a serpent, 
or in some places forming a constellation at some place of amusement, 
constituted a truly remarkable scene, associated as this appearance was with 
the deep sound, or rather roar of the traffic of the metropolis. 

For a considerable time Kennington Oval and Milbank Penitentiary were 
in sight, and it seemed as though we could rot get away from them. At 
7 40" Mr. Coxwell determined to ascend above the clouds. We were then 
about 2500 feet high, and the temperature was 53°, dew-point 46°. At 
7* 42" a height of 3500 feet was attained, the temperature being 51°. At 7" 47™ 
a height of one mile had been reached, and the temperature was 45°, dew- 
point 42°. It was very dark below, but there was a clear sky above, 
and a beautiful gleam of light appeared. We still ascended till the clouds 
were below us, tinged and coloured with a rich red: the temperature had 
now fallen to 43°; we were soon enveloped in a fog again. At 7° 52™ the 
striking of a clock and the tolling of a bell were heard. It was quite dark 
below, but the sun tinged the tops of the clouds. At 8" 5" we were quite 
above the clouds, and it became light again; the hum of London gradually 
died away. By this time the temperature had increased to 55°, the barometer 
readmg. 23 inches, corresponding to a height of 7400 feet. After this we 
descended, and it became too dark to read the instruments. London again 
was seen, very different indeed in its appearance from when we could pick out 
every square, street, bridge, dc. by its lights; now, as seen through the mist, 
it had the appearance of a large conflagration of enormous extent, and the 
sky was lit up for miles around. After a time the lowing of cattle was heard, 
and we seemed to have left London, so Mr. Coxwell determined to pass through 
the clouds and examine the country beneath. We passed from the compara- 
tive light above to the darkness beneath, momentarily becoming darker, and 
found ourselves some little distance from London, and shortly afterwards 
touched the ground, so gently that we were scarcely aware of the contact, in 
the centre of a field at Mill Hill, about one mile and a half from Hendon, and 
it was resolved to anchor the balloon for the night, with the view of making 
an early morning ascent. 

Ascent from Mill Hill near Hendon, August 21.—By half-past 4 a.m. the 
instruments were replaced, and the earth was again left. It was a dull, 
warm, cloudy morning, still rather dusk, the sky overcast with cirrostratus 
cloud. The temperature was nearly as high as 61°, and dew-point 59°. 
There were in the car, besides Mr. Coxwell and myself, Captain Percival, of 
the Connaught Rangers, Mr. Ingelow, and my son. 

We at first rose very slowly; at 4" 38" we were 1000 feet high, and 
the temperature was 58°, dew-point 56°. At 4* 41™ there was a break 
in the clouds to the east, and @ beautiful line of light with gold and 
silver tints. Here and there, the morning mist was sweeping. At 4" 51™ 
the temperature was 50°, and dew-point 42°; scud was below us, and the 
cloud of night was in a transition state into cumulus, or the cloud of day, at 
the same level as we were, viz. about 3500 feet; black clouds were above, 
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and mist was creeping along the ground. At 4° 55™ we were above a mile 
high ; the temperature was 43°, dew-point 42°; we were just entering cloud. 
At 4° 57™ we were in cloud, surrounded by white mist; the temperatures of 
the air and the dew-point were alike, viz. 393°. The light rapidly increased, 
and gradually we emerged from the dense cloud into a basin surrounded by 
immense black mountains of cloud rising far above us; shortly afterwards we 
were looking into deep ravines of grand proportion, bounded with beautiful 
curved lines. The sky immediately overhead was blue, dotted with cirrus 
clouds. 

As we ascended, the tops of the mountain-like clouds became silvery and 
golden. At 5" 1™ we were level with them, and the sun appeared, flooding 
with golden light all the space we could see for many degrees both right and 
left, tinting with orange and silver all the remaining space around us. It 
was a glorious sight. At 5° 10™ a height of 8000 feet had been attained, 
and the temperature had increased from 384° in the cloud to 41°. We still 
ascended, rather more quickly as the sun’s rays fell upon the balloon, each 
instant opening to us ravines of wonderful extent, and presenting to our view 
a mighty sea of clouds. Here arose shining masses of cloud in mountain 
chains, some rising perpendicularly from the plain, dark on one side, and 
silvery and bright on the other, with summits of dazzling whiteness; some 
were of a pyramidal form, and a large portion undulatory or wavy, in 
some places subsiding into hollows, and in one place having the appearance 
of a huge lake; on the extremity of the horizon snowy peaks bounded the 
view, resembling Alpine ranges. Nor was the scene wanting in light and 
shade: each large mass of cloud cast a shadow, and this circumstance, added 
to the very many tints, formed a beautiful scene. At 5° 16™ we were nearly two 
miles high, the temperature was 32°, and dew-point 13°; the air was there- 
fore dry. At 5" 18" we were above two miles in height; the temperature 
was 31°, and dew-point 10°. By 5" 31™ we were something less than three miles 
high ; the temperature was 23°, and dew-point —15°, and it decreased to 19° by 
5" 34™, This elevation was maintained for half an hour, during which time 
the temperature increased 5° or 6° as the sun’s altitude increased. Shortly 
after 6 o’clock it was determined to descend; the temperature, which 
had been as high as 27°, had fallen to 23°. At 6° 13%, at the height of 
2} miles, we heard a train. At 6" 20" we were two miles high, and the 
temperature had increased to 39°, and dew-point to 19°: at this time 
I noticed the loud ticking of a watch; Captain Percival said he could not 
hear it; he was seated, and I was standing; and some experiments were 
made, when it was found that when the ear was at the same level as the 
watch, no sound was heard, but it was remarkably distinct on the ear being 
situated above it. 

At the height of two miles the barking of a dog was heard; the tempera- 
ture at this time (6" 24") was 43°, and dew-point 10° lower. The shadow of 
the balloon, with an encircling oval of prismatic colours, was here: very 
remarkable, and it increased in dimensions and vividness of colour till we 
entered a cloud at 6" 29"; the increase of temperature, which had been m 
progress during the descent, was immediately checked, and on emerging from 
the cloud at 6" 33™ the temperature was 43°, dew-point 38°. The earth was 
now in sight, without a ray of sunlight falling upon it. The temperature 
gradually increased to 56°, and dew-point to 50° at 1000 feet in height, and 
62° on reaching the ground, as gently as on the preceding evening, at Dunton 
Lodge near Biggleswade, on the estate of Lord Brownlow, where we received 
every attention and assistance from his agent, Mr. Paulger. 
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' Ascent from the Crystal Palace, September 1.—The wind ‘on this day blew 
from the E.N.E., the sky was almost covered with cirrostratus cloud, but 
the horizon was moderately clear. The ascent took place at 4°40™ P.mu.; the 
temperature was 64° ; the balloon rose to the height of half a mile in 4 minutes, 
the temperature decreasing to 51°, and dew-point to 43°; at this time the whole 
of the River Thames, from its mouth to beyond Richmond, was in sight. At 
5" 31", when we were about 4000 feet high, clouds were observed forming 
and following the whole course of the Thames, from the Nore up to the 
higher parts, and extending but little beyond its sides; the clouds were 
parallel to the river, following all its windings and bendings. The Astro- 
nomer Royal has often seen this phenomenon over the part of the river 
commanded by the Royal Observatory, but it was scarcely expected that 
clouds throughout its whole course would have formed so simultaneously and 
uniformly. On referring to the state of the tide, it was found to be just high 
water at London Bridge about this time, connecting the formation with the 
warm water from the sea. After 5° 40™ we were higher than all clouds near 
us, excepting the uniform stratus cloud above us, which we never approached ; 
and it was noted that the upper surface of the lower clouds was bluish white, 
the middle portion the pure white of the cumulus, and the lowest a blackish 
white, and from which rain was falling, and, as we afterwards learned, had 
been falling all the afternoon. We descended to 1300 feet nearly, but were 
still above the clouds; we then rose to 3000 feet, and rain fell upon the 
balloon from the upper stratum of cloud, and no difference of temperature 
from 54° was observed in the stratum between 1300 feet and 3000 feet, 
although a short time before, in passing downwards through this distance, 
the temperature had increased from 48° to 54°. The falling rain equalized 
the temperature. The balloon began to descend after this, and fell at 6515™ 
near Woking in Surrey. The evening looked so unpromising, and rain was 
sill falling, that it was thought unadvisable to fasten the balloon for the 
night, and attempt a high morning ascent, as was contemplated. In this 
ascent the observations of the barometers and Daniell’s hygrometer were 
aac by Mr. J. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary to the British Meteorological 

clety. 

Ascent from Wolverhampton, September 5.—This ascent had been delayed, 
owing to the unfavourable state of the weather. It commenced at 1° 3™ p.m. ; 
the temperature of the air was 59°, and the dew-point 50°; at the height of one 
mile it was 41°, dew-point 38°; and shortly afterwards we entered a cloud of 
about 1100 feet in thickness, in which the temperature of the air fell to 363°, 
the dew-point being the same, thus indicating that the air was here saturated 
With moisture. On emerging from the cloud at 1°17", we came upon a flood 
of strong sunlight, with a beautifal blue sky, without a cloud above us, and 
4 magnificent sea of cloud below, its surface being varied with endless hills, 

ocks, mountain chains, and many snow-white masses rising from it. I 
here tried to take a view with the camera, but we were rising with too great 
rapidity, and going round and round too quickly to enable me to do so; the 
flood of light, however, was so great, that all I should have needed would 
have been a momentary exposure, as Dr. Hil] Norris had kindly furnished me 
with extremely sensitive dry plates for the purpose. We reached two miles 
in height at 18 21™; the temperature had fallen to the freezing-point, and 
the dew-point to 26°. We were three miles high at 1* 28", with a tempera- 
fare of 18°, and dew-point 13°; at 1"39™ we had reached four miles, and the 
temperature was 8°, and dew-point —15°; in ten minutes more we had reached 
the fifth mile, and the temperature had passed below sero, and then read 
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— 2°, and at this point no dew was observed on Regnault’s hygrometer 
when cooled down to — 30°; but a dew-point obtained from the readings 
of dry and wet gave —36°. Up to this time I had taken observations with 
comfort, I had experienced no difficulty in breathing, whilst Mr. Coxwell, 
in consequence of the necessary exertions he had to make, had breathed with 
difficulty for some time. At 1" 51™ the barometer reading was 11-05 inches, 
but which requires a subtractive correction of 0-25 inch, as found by com- 
parison with Lord Wrottesley’s standard barometer just before starting. I 
afterwards read the dry thermometer as —5°; this must have been about 
1* 52™ or later; I could not see the column of mercury in the wet-bulb 
thermometer; nor afterwards the hands of the watch, nor the fine divisions 
on any instrument. I asked Mr. Coxwell to help me to read the instruments, 
as I experienced a difficulty in seeing. In consequence, however, of the 
rotatory motion of the balloon, which had continued without ceasing since 
the earth had been left, the valve-line had become twisted, and he had to 
leave the car and mount into the ring above to adjust it. At this time | 
looked at the barometer, and found it to be 10 inches, still decreasing fast; 
its true reading therefore was 92 inches, implying a height of 29,000 feet. 
Shortly afterwards I laid my arm upon the table, possessed of its full vigour, 
and on being desirous of using it, I found it powerless—it must have lost its 
power momentarily. I tried to move the other arm, and found it powerless 
also. I then tried to shake myself, and succeeded in shaking my body. I 
seemed to have no limbs. I then looked at the barometer, and whilst 
doing so my head fell on my left shoulder. I struggled and shook my 
body again, but could not move my arms. I got my head upright, but 
for an instant only, when it fell on my right shoulder, and then I fell 
backwards, my back resting against the side of the car, and my head on 
its edge; in this position my eyes were directed towards Mr. Coxwell in 
the ring. When I shook my body I seemed to have full power over the 
muscles of the back, and considerable power over those of the neck, but none 
over either my arms or my legs; in fact I seemed to have none. 4s in the 
case of the arms, all muscular power was lost in an instant from my back and 
neck, I dimly saw Mr. Coxwell in the ring, and endeavoured to speak, but 
could not; when in an instant intense black darkness came, the optic nerve 
finally lost power suddenly. J was still conscious, with as active a brain as at 
the present moment whilst writing this. I thought I had been seized with 
asphyxia, and that I should experience no more, as death would come, unless 
we speedily descended: other thoughts were actively entering my mind, 
when I suddenly became unconscious as on going tosleep. I cannot tell any- 
thing of the sense of hearing; the perfect stillness and silence of the regions 
6 miles from the earth (and at this time we were between 6 and 7 miles high) 
is such that no sound reaches the ear. 

My last observation was made at 1" 54™ at 29,000 feet. I suppose two 
or three minutes fully were occupied between my eyes becoming insensible 
to seeing fine divisions and 1" 54", and then that two or three minutes more 

d till I was insensible, therefore I think this took place at about 1° 56” 
or 1° 57™, Whilst powerless I heard the words “‘ Temperature” and “ Ob- 
servation,” and I knew Mr. Coxwell was in the car speaking to me, and 
endeavouring to arouse me, therefore consciousness and hearing had returned. 
‘I then heard him speak more emphatically, but I could not see, speak, or 
move. I heard him again say, “Do trr—now po.” Then I saw the 
instruments dimly, then Mr. Coxwell, and very shortly saw clearly. I rose 
in my seat and looked round, as though waking from sleep, though not refreshed 
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by sleep, and said to Mr. Coxwell, ‘‘I have been insensible;”’ he said, 
“You have; and I, too, very nearly.” I then drew up my legs, which had 
been extended before me, and took a pencil in my hand to begin observations. 
Mr. Coxwell told me that he had lost the use of his hands, which were black, 
and I poured brandy over them. 

I resumed my observations at 2" 7™, recording the barometer reading at 
11-53 inches and temperature — 2°. I suppose that three or four minutes 
were occupied from the time of my hearing the words “ temperature” and 
“observation ”’ till I began to observe; if so, then returning consciousness 
came at 2" 4", and this gives seven minutes for total insensibility. I found 
the water in the vessel supplying the wet-bulb thermometer, which I had by 
frequent disturbances kept from freezing, was one solid mass of ice; and it 
did not all melt until after we had been on the ground some time. 

Mr. Coxwell told me that whilst in the ring he felt it piercingly cold ; that 
hoar-froet was all round the neck of the balloon; on attempting to leave 
the ring, he found his hands frozen, and he had to place his arms on the ring 
and drop down ; that he thought for a moment I had laid back to rest myself ; 
that he spoke to me without eliciting a reply; that he then noticed my legs 
projected and my arms hung down by my side; that my countenance was 
serene and placid, without the earnestness and anxiety he had noticed before 
going into the ring, and then it struck him I was insensible. He wished 
to approach me, but could not, and he felt insensibility coming over him- 
self; that he became anxious to open the valve, but in consequence of having 
lost the use of his hands he could not, and ultimately did so by seizing the 
-com with his teeth and dipping his head two or three times until the balloon 
took a decided turn downwards. This act is quite characteristic of Mr. Cox- 
well, I have never yet seen him without a ready means of meeting every 
difficulty as it has arisen, with a cool self-possession that has always left my 
mind perfectly easy, and given me every confidence in his judgment in the 
management of so large a balloon. 

_ No inconvenience followed this insensibility, and when we dropped it was 
ma country where no conveyance of any kind could be obtained, so that I 
had to walk between seven and eight miles. 

The descent was at firat very rapid; we passed downwards three miles in nine 
minutes; the balloon’s career was then checked, and finally descended in the 
centre of a large grass field belonging to Mr. Kersall, at Cold Weston, seven 
and a half miles from Ludlow. 

I have already said that my last observation was made at a height of 
29,000 feet; at this time (1" 54™) we were ascending at the rate of 1000 feet 
per minute, and when I resumed observations we were descending at the rate 
of 2000 feet per minute; these two positions must be connected, taking into 
account the interval of time between, viz. 13 minutes, and on these con- 
siderations the balloon must have attained the altitude of 36,000 or 37,000 
feet. Again, a very delicate minimum thermometer read —12°, and this 
Would give a height of 37,000 feet; Mr. Coxwell on coming from the ring 
noticed that the centre of the aneroid barometer, its blue hand, and a rope 
attached to the car, were all in the same straight line, and this gave a reading 
of 7 inches, and leads to the same result. Therefore these independent means 
all lead to about the same elevation, viz. fully 7 miles. 

In this ascent six pigeons were taken up. One was thrown out at the 
height of three miles, when it extended its wings and dropped as a piece of 
paper; a second, at four miles, flew vigorously round and round, apparently 
taking a dip each time; a third was thrown out between four and five miles, 
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and it fell downwards as astone. A fourth was thrown out at four miles on 
descending ; it flew in a circle, and shortly alighted on the top of the balloon. 
The two remaining pigeons were brought down to the ground. One was found 
to be dead ; and the other, a “ carrier,’’ was still living, but would not leave 
the hand when I attempted to throw it off, till after a quarter of an hour it 
began to peck a piece of ribbon which encircled its neck, and was then jerked 
off the finger, and flew with some vigour towards Wolverhampton. One of 
the pigeons returned to Wolverhampton on Sunday the 7th, and is the only 
one that has been heard of. 

Ascent from the Crystal Palace, September 8.—The sky was for the most 
part obscured by clouds; the ascent took place at 4" 47™ 28° p.m., the tempe- 
rature on the ground being 67°; at 4" 52™ we were half a mile high, with 2 
temperature of 59°, and dew-point 54°; at 4° 55™ we reached the clouds, with 
a temperature of 514°, dew-point 49°, at the height of 4300 feet; we rose to 
4800 feet, were still in the cloud, and then fell, passing out of the cloud 
downwards at 5" 1™, with a temperature of 49°, and dew-point 46°; we de- 
scended to 3300 feet by 5" 7™, where the temperature was 52°, dew-point 
50°; we then ascended and again reached the cloud at a little over 4200 feet, 
and with the same temperature as before, viz. 514°; we passed out of the 
cloud at a little over 4500 feet, into a basin, with blue sky above, and the 
sun shone beautifully; the balloon rose quickly, and the temperature in- 
creased from 51° on leaving the cloud to 57° at a mile in height, and to 59° 
and dew-point 40° at 5400 feet; we then descended, met with the cloud 
again at 5° 25™, at the height of 5000 feet nearly, and experienced a tempe- 
rature of 51°, dew-point 45°, whilst passing through it; we left the cloud at 
4400 feet high, and the temperature rose from 51° to 61°, dew-point to 59°, 
at the height of 800 feet, and to 62° at the height of 700 feet, where we were’ 
at 5° 55"; at this time we were crossing the River Thames near to Graves- 
end, and we passed from bank to bank in 121 seeonds ; we then rose to nearly 
half a mile, and passed Tilbury Fort at the distance of 2 miles, and with a tele- 
scope I examined the fort, and could have drawn its plan and counted any 
guns within it. We fell at about 4 miles from the Fort, at 6° 10™ p.x. 

In this ascent Mr. W. C. Nash, of the Magnetical and Meteorological De- 
partment of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, took the observations of the 
barometer and Daniell’s hygrometer. 


§ 3. Descrrerion or rae TaBLe oF OssERvATIONS. 


Al _the meteorological observations taken during the ascents are contained 
in Table I, 

Column 1 contains the times at which the observations were mae 
Column 2 contains observations of the siphon barometer corrected for tempe- 
rature and index error. Column 8 contains the readings of the thermometer 
attached to the barometer. Column 4 contains the readings of an aneroid 
barometer. Column 5 contains the height above the level of the sea, as de 
duced from the barometric observations in column 2, by the formuls of Baily, 
checked at intervals by that of Laplace, which is as follows :-— 


Z = log( f) x 00150(1.4 +5 °*\(1 +-0:002887 cos L 1+ Set eeing 


20886900 
where Z is the height required, and h, h’, t and?’ the height of the barometer 
corrected for temperature, and the temperature of the air at the lower and 
‘upper stations respectively, L the latitude. The temperature of the air for the 
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position of the balloon has been derived from the readings in column 10. 
Columns 6 to 9 contain the observations with the dry- and wet-bulb ther- 
mometers free, and the deduced dew-point. Column 10 contains the readings 
of Negretti and Zambra’s gridiron thermometer. Columns 11 to 14 contain 
the observations with the dry- and wet-bulb thermometers aspirated, and the 
deduced dew-point. Columns 15 and 16 contain the direct dew-point obser- 
vations with Daniell’s and Regnault’s hygrometers. When numbers are 
entered in columns 15 and 16 with “no dew” affixed to them, it is meant 
that the temperature of the hygrometer has been lowered to the degroe stated, 
but that no dew has been deposited. | 

Many observers in different parts of the country made observations at short 
intervals for several hours together, on several days of which notice had been 
given them that the ascent would take place, but,'in consequence of the fre- 
quent delays owing to bad weather, their observations were not available, 
and it was found impossible to give notice with any certainty of the days of 
ascents, 

A good many observers did, however, take a few observations in different 
parts of the country on the days of the several ascents. The Astronomer 
Royal at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, had observations taken every 10 
minutes on all the days of ascent, and Lord Wrottesley always arranged to 
have observations made at Wrottealey by Mr. Hough, on those days when the 
ascent took place from Wolverhampton. In calculating the height of the 
balloon, the observations of Wrottesley have been employed for July 17, 
August 18, and September 5; and those of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
have been used for July 30, August 20, August 21, Sept. 1, and Sept. 8. 

The height of Greenwich above the mean sea-level = 159 feet.. 

The height of Wrottesley above the mean sea-level==531 feet. 
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TasiE I.—Meteorological Observations made in Eight 


3. Siphon Berorr eter. 
es Time. Resdin ate, 
as and reduced ‘ 
to 32°Fabr 
hm =s in. 
(1) 942 oam 29°193 50°0 
947 Ow 26°014 44°0 
“ 949 © » 25°215 44°0 
tt 95% Oo» 24°338 | 43°5 
4) 9 53 O » 22421 | 43°0 
9 54 O » 22°023 42°0 
(5) | 955 On 21°575 | 41°0 
9 56 O », 20°927 40°S 
9 58 O 5 19°629 40°0 
6 10 2 O » 19°281 39°5 
7 0 3 Og 18°633 39°2 
8 10 4 O » eoeeee eseees 
9 10 § O » 18136 37°0 
(10 Io 8 o,, 17°23 5 382 
11 IO Il O 4, 16°735 38°5 
12 10 35 O 16°036 38°0 
13) 1025 O » 14°937 38°0 
153 10 27 0 4 14°637 38°0 
15 10 29 0 4, 14°637 38°0 
16 10 jO oO ,, 14°637 38°0 
7 10 35 © 4, 14°637 40°0 
(18 10 39 0 » 14°634 40°O 
(19) 10 44 O 5, 14°633 40°0 
(20) | 1047 Oo, 34°134 40° 
10 48 Oo ,, wecece eeesee 
(21 10 50 0 y 13°637 39°0 
(22) | 1054 Oo, 13°37 | 39°0 
Fy 10 57 0 4, 12°39 38°0 
24 woo, 13°74! 37°0 
(25 izw30, 11°343 36°0 
(26 II 300 5 11°642 35°0 
II § OC 4, 13°644 34°0 
I 7 O » 13°645 33°0 
(23) riz 0, 11945 33°0 
28 1120 O » 12°645 33°0 


Nores anp GENERAL 
(1) 9* 42", turned tap for water to run; 9" 43", balloon left the earth; g* 44™, dropped 


gutta-percha tubes below the car. (2) Clouds reached. 
(3) Clouds at a lower elevation all round. Le In a cloud, cumulostratus; dry; fog. 
(5) Sun shining on the balloon; valve opened; beautiful view. 

6) Clouds beautiful ; balloon full. (7) Band of music heard. ; 

8) Earth visible. (9) Electrometer, balloon reading 59°; air reading 64°- 

10) Electrometer, balloon reading 59°; air reading 63°. 

11) Electrometer, balloon reading 59°; air reading 63°. ; 
12) Gas cleared in balloen from appearance of smoke to transparency; intense prussis® 
blue sky ; cumuli clouds far below; strati same height; no clouds above. 

(13) Eighteen vibrations of horizontal magnet occupied 26*-8. Mr. Coxwell’s pulse 843 
Mr. Glaisher’s 100; Mr. Coxwell’s 86. (14) Wind S.W.; moving N.E. ; 

(15) Palpitation of heart perceptible in both of us; clock beat very loud; breathing 
affected. (16) Ozone o. Tried to take vibrations 
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Wolverhampton, July 17, 1862. 


Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometere. 


— 34°5 


RemaRks, 


(17) Blectrometer, balloon reading 58°; air reading 61°. Palpitation of heart very 
perceptible. 
18 Deep blae sky; dark bluish hands and lips, not face. 
19) Sand out. Electrometer, balloon reading 58°; air reading 60°-2. Heart less af. 
fected ; moving northwards. 
20) Twenty-eight vibrations of horizontal magnet occupied 43°. 
21) Electrometer, balloon reading 59° ; air reading 58°. Breathing affected. 
22) No dewat —8°2. Electrometer, balloon reading 58°; air reading 59°. Very deep blue 
sky; clouds far below ; cold, but not intense. (23) Nodew. All the feelings of sea-sickness. 
(24) Osone o. Feeling of illness. Mr. Coxwell says a disagreeable sensation came over 
him ; cannot tell how. (25) No dew at this temperature. 
(26) No dew. Through a feeling of illness, I was unable to keep to the instruments long 
enough to lower the temperature to get a deposit of dew. 
(27) Electrometer, balioon reading 58° ; air reading 58°. (28) Ozone o; the air is very dry. 


to Notes. 


Png, 
SIO nrawea | References 


oe 
ro 
Sw 
oO 
ooo0oo0o0c oo Oe 


(2 
ill again). 
( ap Send out. 


t Fog; dry. 
(8) Clouds of a dense c 


balloon was descending very quickly; I hurriedly put up as many instruments as ! 


Tried for some time to 
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Siphon Barometer. 


( 3} Could not get the magnet to vibrate ; ozone o. 


. Crystal Palace, July 30, 1862. 

436 opm. re ee oe =| 29°96 250 68" 580 
440 0, secese ssesce | 29°96 aso 68:0 | 573 
4 40 40 » coneee cress | 29°87 330 6773 | 565 
44945 », veeees ssoeee | 29°82 370 66°5 563 
4410, bsanes eves | 29°80 390 66°5 56'3 
44115 » vesees wee | 29°65 480 66°0 560 
4 41 30 teecee eseeee 29°55 $70 65°5 55°5 
442 OO, vevene eonees 29°50 615 65°2 se 
4 42 30 ,, veeees sees 29°20 890 63°8 535 
443 0°, decees eaceee 28°85 1,189 62'0 51°9 
4 43 3° oseeee soe =| 28°65 1,389 6a‘0 gris 
4 44 3° ,, eacces =| weve ‘ 28°20 1,829 59°8 gui 
445 3° 55 eoeees cove | 27°65 2,379 58's go"! 
4 47 3° » secese | aeeane 27°10 2,452 542 48°0 
4 48 30 ,, deacee bes 26°87 3,163 §2°5 47° 
449 oO » deoees weseee 26°50 — 39540 §1°0 ASS 
450 0, tenons coovse | 26°40 — 3,640 50° 455 
4 50 30 », bovees tases 26°35 3,690 49°3 4s‘ 
452 Oy boone ceesee 26°27 3770 50°0 45°0 
4 52 30 ,, bes eoee.e 26°25 41790 50°6 457 
4 53 3° » eee sosene 26°18 3,8 1° 456 
4540, re ree 26°32 3920 22 460 
4 54 30 4, seceee | cee eee 26°08 3,960 §2°5 46° 
456 0 45- -|aeseee | ceeeee 25°91 4,169 srg [46° 
7 2 rr eee 25°80 4279 s0°0 4° 
457 30 =| wennee scorns | 25°73 45358 50°5 450 
459 © yy | cveace soccee | 25°78 4,308 §0°§ aso 
459 3° peneee | ananee | 25°85 4,234 51°5 460 
§ 0 0,4, vescee | an eeee 2§°90 4,184 51°83 46'0 
5 0 30 ,, seeaes sseese | 26°90 4,084 srs | 460 
$i 0, eeees basees | sense (4,094) | sreg | 45% 


t vibrations; arca of 20°; settled immediately; ozone © 


3) Image of balloon and car on cloud very large and distioé 


5) Passing through cloud; could not see the balloon. 
(7) Sand out; balloon forming a parachute. 
haracter were rising apparently with great rapidity. 


The 
cook 
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Balloon Ascents. Wolverhampton, July 17, 1862. 


mometers (free). Nogretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers, 
Zambre's Daniell’s. | Regnault’s. 


We. Diff. Dew-point. 
Dew-point. | Dew-point. 


~ ry 


76 19°9 sevese 37°8 


enecse | gecsesee if @asees jj 88800 


eeose =f 8 GeVesen = =—f 6 6B OO tee 
« . 


~j 08 DAMA UW OW 
[ Y 


8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13.214. 1. 16. 


’ 


Mr. Coxwell discharged quickly several bags of ballast; let go the grapnel, and called 
out to, me to take hold, when the car struck the earth with ; violence, which broke 
several instruments; then bounded and descended again, and finally the balloon-netting 
Caught in a large tree at 12° so™, at Langham, near Oakham. 

9) Thirteenin car. Raised a little for photograph. (19 Left at 4% 40™ 10%, 

11) Sand out. (12) Wind S.W. 13) Gas cloudy. 


(14) Thin fog ; horizon hidden ; hazy. (15) Sand out. 


hm =°38 , = 

§ I jp ococes 
5 3 o 9 | voncece | 
§ 43° »w» ecccee 
§ 7 3° w= y weacce | 
$5 8 oo, ecccce 
§ 9 3° w eencee 
§ 19 98 w» evcece 
5 11 3Oo es cvee 
§1z2 0, | wat eee 
54 0°, | weeeee 
§ 16 0 4 __cacaee 
5 16 30 | senses 
§ 17 3° » ewccce 
§i of leeeeee 
5 20 39 ,, | ocecee 
g2zr o, eeocce 
sma o, | uu 
es 
5m Oo, eeesce 
§ 2H BO wf kane 
5 26 3 Ps 
5 28 30 » wees 
§ 3% 98 » weerse 
$3230 mm» Fl 
5 38 50 | keane 
§ 39 O wm» po ttesee 
5 40 3° 2 aoecee 
5 41 Oo » ' 2008 
§ 43 SO » | wenee . 
5 44 °o =» e00eee 
§ 45 30 we | ane 
§ 47 2 w» weccee 
5 48 o » ercece 
5 5° o 58 ecerve 
5 §2 ° om Ff =— a eccee 
5 bs °o bead asecue 
$55 Oo » | mee 
§ 57 ° de , @eoeene 
5 57 3° = H emecece 
558 oO, | ou. 
5 58 3° , | eecnes 
5 59 SO w evcese 
6 ° 9° bad eencee 
685 Oy, | oes 
620, | eccese 
6 6 ° » ececcee 


L. 


” Balloon spirating. 
2) Between these two intervals tried to get magnet to vibrate, but could not do 90. 


4) Twenty vibrations of horizontal maguet i =o, Needle za came relative posi- 
ten Path ide a (5) Send oat. * _ ~ Wa W.N.W. 
with a sharp sound ; dram beating; : 
(8) Camali all rousd at lower elevation. (9) Gas partially clear. 
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Balloon Ascents, Crystal Palace, July 30, 1862. 


Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers. 


int. Thermo- Dry. Wet. Diff. Dew -point. 


@evces senses evcece eecces Bovcee 41°0 
Ccccse eovece | ceces e eovcse ececce 40°5 
eeecee @oonee [| eeervce enroese eevese 39°5 
eencce ectece eaacse eeteose ee 39 5 
Pooens @oee @evece eosece @eecce 39 ° 
@eac0ees f ec0eone | eesses eaccee eoseee 39°5 
eegces eegeace etece Ff seeere fF se8eee 39 ° 
ecocee SeGeee eaoee ecaces Ff sence e 40 LY 
eencse COGeve Cebese @etace [| eencnea 40°09 
° e@ ease eeeosse [| @ssesese if,  e#e¢e9% @ 42°0 

ee [| enosee ee e oe =f tate e 40°2 
@esess ff jgeesese f{ #eeeee e seaee eeene 380 


wascse [cae | ceeeee | cece [eens | 362 
: eeeeeo eencsece ersese Ctacoe o0e6ee 36°5 
° oeccee eeeece ecccee | cevoee eeccse 38'0 
oO | 3HO | cesece erecee eecsce @vocne eaccve 36-0 
saccve ecvece eecsee | eesen e eavece 34°90 
° esee seovee eteeoe eveopee ° e 36°0 
; eeseoe eccece eoecee eeovns eeecce 35°5 
coeses eeenes vevees wcecee eseees 36°0 
57 
5°5 31"4 
53 32°6 
55 314 
6-0 29°8 
5°5 30°3 eoerae eeeree eoeeee sesees eoenee 42°0 
40 32°0 acatee eectes eetese eec0ace ecveee 3I°5 
45 31°4 0000e eogeee Oeecere esoves. @oocve 32°90 
6s | 31-6 


8. 9. 10. ll. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16, 


(10) Deep blue sky, dotted with camuli; sun shining brightly. 
(11) Misty cloudy particles moving; gun heard. 

i Balloon spirating. (13) Wind N. 

(14) Sun shining on cases of Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometers ; readings not affected thereby. 
(15) Cloudy particles seen moving. (16) Sunshiningon Daniell’s Hygrometer. a 7) Great mist. 
(18) Deep blue sky, dotted with cirrocumuli, cumuli, and cumulostratus below. 

(19) Ozone 0; steamboat seen near Dartford. 


862, 2p 
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Tasrz I.—Meteorological Obseryations made in Eight 


Siphon Barometer. 
af Aneroid Height above - 
E: Tine Barometer, sea-level. 
ds o. 2. 
" hm =s 
6 7 opm. | icscce | ceceee | ceeeee 
(2 6 730 5p | cannes | teeeee | ceca 
6 8 30 np | vacece | ww ees 
6 30 30 4, | cecece fs tec eee 
BIE 30 45 | cecnse | enw 
(3) 613 0 4, | ceeede 
G14 0 55 | cacece | weeeee | tenes | tances 
615 © 4, | caseee | wenn 
617 © 45 | dasece | cones | ceecee fe te eeee 
618 0 | caseee 
618 30 ,, | aiseae | wens 
6 19 © 4p | vevee fw 
6 19 30 4, | vancae | wena 5 | 
(4) 620 0 4, | cvceee | nedene 
621 0, 
6 22 © ,, | vevece | wane 
6 22 30 4, | neaene | swneee | ceteee | eee Oo 
(5) } 623 0, | cue | cee 
624 0 ,, | neces ; 
625 © 4, | sence | we aes ; 
6 25 30 ,, os sence | ceeee © | teens 
(6) 6 30 © 4° | cecese | cnn 29°96 | the ground 56'5 
7 © §3 Op.m. 29°342 69°0 tseee 490 tecnns | seeett 
‘ 056 oy, 39442 69°0 29°51 490 66-2 boro 
9 I i O » 28°842 0 ooeve 1,130 62°5 571 
I © » 28°546 eee 28-78 TAITQ | ceoeee | ceteee 
rt 620 ,, 28°247 | ccsece | ceceae 1,713 58-2 | 555 
r 6 30 ,, wcccee | wees Sesece | ceence | eevee 
17 On 27°898 vecce | edesee 2,042 $5" 538 
, | (210 180, 26°665 64°5 | 26-90 3,347 
: 3 | I 8 ZO 55 | — eovecs ee eee ff oeeeee 
. | (12 19 Oy 26°27E | cesses | cenees 3,705 50° 493 
110 0, £5°862 62°0 26:08 7c} ee ery - 
TIO 25 45 | evens | vacave | ceveee | wanna 498 47 
rio, 25°300 GIO | cee eee 4,767 43°8 456 
(13) LXE 30 gp | esos ls steee 25°35 (5,540) | ceneee |v 
riz 0 ,, 24600 | §9°5 | cceeee 5,509 woesee reset | 
1 1% 30 ,, 24602 sorece | ences §,5Yo 4778 | 435 
119 20 ,, secuee eeene os ‘seeeee eee 
(14) 114 0, 23°635 59°0 23°82 6,585 eanden [cee 
I 2 3 4. 5 6 7 


(1) Cumulostratus and cumulus same height; strati above. _ L 
(2) Ozone o, by Moffat and Schénbeéin. (3) Going down Long Reach. (4) Gravese® 
t Removed instruments; hop-garden under us; came down in potato-field. d 
G) In this ascent the instruments were carried by a board fixed to the side of the @ 
the balloon, I standing all the time and looking overt the side of the car; Mr. Ingelow * 
seated on my left hand and read the Aneroid Barometer and Daniell’s Hygrometer ; ™) 
‘was on my right hand. 
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Balloon Ascents. Crystal Palace, July 30, 1862. 
— mmometers (free). Negretti i Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers. 
—— an ni ree 
Zambra’s Regnsel 
. Daniell’s. t's. 
| Diff. |Dew-point. Gridiron Dry. Wet. Diff. |Dew-point. ; 
| | | meter. Dew-point. | Dew-point. 
| 6 | 6 ° c ° ° e ° °o 
57 | 32°9 
: 58 | 32°4 
‘4 | 31°3 
73 | 29°0 
$7 | 31°8 Cesere aoe | cvcece | nee deo devce 32°0 
57 3UB | cease | etewe | ceded | we eeee soveee 32°0 
ee oc ee . sevaee 31°8 
5°6 32°4 
65 | 32°5 
6-3 32°F | ccuwee | ce tees | eee o | ences ee 310 
! 6"4 32'8 euens sesees | vecsse os 32 o 
5°5 343 
47 36°2 - 
5°5 35°4 
5" 37°'0 ereced | seceee | eecees vee eons 39°0 
43 38°8 e ry eesoee | 8 eseece ean eoaces 40°O 
so 38°6 
47 39°5 
4‘ 41°97 ; 
78 42°32 eocsse | we Seno eonr0e ecatee eoccee 42°5 
98 407 : . . . 
S| 474 
Wolverhampton, August 18, 1862. 
“ben @eeone 2OCn0d 65°0 57°5 75 51°4 ; . 
2 | 55°0 678 | 68:0. | 60°5..| 7°5 54°6 55°0 53°9 
54 52° ; 
coeees | wecene 60'0 
2°7 533 
sesvee | ceeeee §7'2 ; 
1°3 52°5 er 560 53°2 2'4 50°6 eeeeee 48°5 
sreeee | weeeee 52°5 
on | .49°6 
Seecvce | eetoee 49°9 
_ 27 442 
32 | 42°2 
oosens | sesees 48°6 
tte ere 48°2 
| 43 38°38 
veteee | senses essene 48°0 44's 3°9 39°8 37°0 46-2 
| eloses | Ceoees 46's 
8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 
(7) In car of balloon before starting. _ (8) In car of balloon. 


(9) Wind N.N.E.; left the earth at 15 2™ 38°. 

(10) In cumulus cloud. 

(11) Lost sight of earth. 

(12) Sun glorious and beautiful indeed; deep blue sky. 

(13) Over railway ; exceedingly beautiful. 

(14) Going towards Birmingham ; over Black Country. ona 
D 
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118 55 5s | ceence | eeeee | 2OTBQ | caeeee 

E20 0 np | 39°BQ7 fo evnee | 20°OS | 22,267 | ccceee | corece 
I 290 5 Ty] eovnce @eeess [ sasece 

I 20 35 55 19°797 ereece 81,399 

I 2! ° ” 19°749 eecces #00ese 11,470 

122 O » 20°297 vesees 10,840 

124 0,, 20°897 coveee 9,884 

I 24 5 ry} Coseve = =06ff = te eee tevece evecee 

124 15 4, 20°897 23°28 9,884 

I 24 5° 7} a1 377 eeeteoe @eeesn 

125 0 ,, | easeee 21°80 soccce | wee 

I 25 to ,, eesves eonses 

126 0 ,, 

1 26 30 ,, 22'212 caneee eoorse | B94 fcc e ne | cates 
127 °0,, 22°622 52°0 

132 0,, 22802 eeeees 

133 0,, 22'802 wecees 

I 34 ° ry} eecace eeence fF 8 sesser e eeenoe f = sesere 


Geocngees eoceee @eoove [ secvece oesces woeees fF seecee | 
I 37 30 S 24°248 59°° oeeeee 5:9°9 56°8 pa | 
: 3. on 24460 59°90 | 24°60 5,820 579 | 505 
140 0 . eecece eocsce ceeees evcecs 58-0 585 
14% 0 ,, 25'083 62°0 25°30 5,028 58°9 530 | 
: i 3° ” 25°564 65"0 escee 4,539 eccese atest | 
I 43. «0 i. 25°584 teccee ° 5v5 
e8saseces seaecyg esenee eeoetae etecas 60'9 535 \ 
146 0 ,, 26°56r | ou . coeces 3438 61°0 53'S 
148 0 ,, 26°756 67°0 eeecee 3,219 59°0 540 
t52 0 |, 25°795 soees . 492 
I §2 30 ,, 25°594 65°0 
153 0, seve ave 48's 
155 0, 25°079 | 65° a7 | 
.°] @evcce eocc0ce eeeee 
I 57 40 i. Seases oes eeee 
; 3 io » 24°394 6275 | lc ceeee 
I 5 40 . wocces a osese@ @esee@ eeenes eoscee 
200. 23°928 6a°0 24°10 6,333 
210, 23°778 62°0 eeeces 6,491 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. a. 
1) Birmingham in view ? 2) Wind N.W.; moving S.E. ; gorgeous vt". 
5 Light and shade magnificent. 0 Balloon fall ; gas cloudy. 
5) Turned to descend. (6) Opened valve. 


(7) Most t glorious view possible; cumuli far below, detached. Wolverhampton onder * 
as a fine model. 
(8) Plains of clouds in the distance. (9) Opened valve. . 
(10) Rippling of edges of canal beautifal ; calm ; Black Country remarkable ; lpi wd 
dome-like clouds; bright on one side, dall on the other; detached cumuli; horizon 
parently same height as the eye. 
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Balloon Ascents. Wolverhampton, August 18, 1862. 


Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). 


Dif. |Dew-point.| rhermo- Dry. Wet. Diff, |Dew-point. 


esese ff eseeses ¢ @¢sse8e f— @¢eee8080 jf, $gdseese f[ ess*e8 


@ess00 jf +§$é#esese0e jF- eSses¢en gf; @eee8e@ gj ~— #68800 +(+-jF j @eee86 


esceoe | ceveee 50°0 46°5 3°5 42°8 


8. 9. 10, I}. 12. 13, . 14. 15. 16, 


on The sun shining on shades of Dry and Wet Bulb; valve opened; beautiful resonant sound. 
12) Aspirator difficult to work. (13) Clouds very beautiful. (14) Warm to sense. 
ie About midway between Wolverhampton and large town,? Walsall. 

16) Balloon collapsed. (17) Shouting below, thinking we are de- 
scending ; a reservoir in sight. (18) Shaded the instruments. | 
{20} Protected the Dry Bulb from influence of sun; sand out ; shouting. 

_(20) Beautiful prismatic colours round the balloon’s shadow ; passing along high road to 
Birmingham. 21) Bell heard in Birmingham very distinctly. 
(22) Sand out, 23) Cumuli same height as car, 
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Tasxe I.—Meteorological Observations made in Eight 
Sipbon Barometer. | Dry and Wet Ther- 
i Time. wes level 
g 
hm =s feet. 
) 2 1 30pm fo... | wee | 23°90 | nu... 
2 * 9 Ow 7,886 
3) BID © 59 | caccee | cen | weeeee | cee eee 
% 10 30 5, 8,573 
4 rz o] 99 Seevspe 
$ IT 40 5, 8,771 
® ITSO 59 | ncceee | woreee | teeeee | tweens 
a a es ees ees ican 
et i) es ees inns seen . 
#13 0 5; 8,771 
#1340 595 | ccccee | cweeee | OEQOS | cea eee 
(4) B13 50 59 | —ccccee sf cunnee | ceecee | ceceee 
14 0 5, 9,902 
(5) 215 0 91695 
@ 1S FO 5p | ceveee | cueene | weetee | weve 
(6) 217 © » 10,864 
&@ 20 9 35 11,748 
‘ $21 O yy (12,354) 
8 222 © 5» +| 19310 | ...... | Y9'2E |... 
9 % 22 30 55 12,708 
@ 23 OO » 12,942 
(10) & 24 © 5» 13,852 
@ 25 © gy | nesses | cuene | teeeee | ewes 
11 % 25 30 35 145434 
12 B29 0 5) 16,339 
13 i ? rT se es ns inne 
14 2 32 O 5 175157 
18 % 32 FO 5 steeee 
B 32 20 ,, 175321 
a a (ss ine 
a, re es es ees cnn 
(16) a oe ee es rs es eee 
235 OS » 18,039 
B36 © yy | cause ss] unaes | cuccue | cee eee 
a ae os , es es ee 
te ho rs es es cs 
2 36 30 5, 18,560 
236 4O 5p | nacece | eneee | EEORB | cae 
Z 36 SO 5p | ceseee | waveny | cvevee | vevece 
237 SO 99 | aacens sf we vens we enee «| ltt ee 
(17) 2 38 10 5 39,000 
2 38 30 5, 39,230 
B38 GO yy | ceccee | cuwees | seveee | ecu ce 
to rT rs rs es ee oe 
(18) | 239 O » 19,461 
2 39 IO 4, 19,604 
2 39 20 », weees 
1, 2. 3. 4 5 
33 Ozone 8; sand out. (2) Rippling of water on edges of canal very distinct 
3) Near Lichfield. (4) Ozone: Moffat 2=1; Sch. =1; Moffat 1=% 
3 Sand out. tS Beautiful appearance still. 
7) Very extended view. 8) Balloon full and clear. 


. (9) Great mass of cloud to the E. (10) Large town to the right. 
(11) Sea of clouds, very deep blue sky; snow-white appearances; balloon transparest: 
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Balloon Aseents. Wolverhampton, August 18, 1862. 


| Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers. 
an 


mometers (free). 


Zambra's Daniell’s. | Regnault's. 
Diff, Dew-point. Thermo- Dry. Wet. Diff. Dew-point. 


| meter. 


Dew-point. | Dew-point. 


CC es Oe, ha ns | i | 0, es ee 2° 2? Ss ae fe Ye © | 


oO ee: Cs ee i a ne 2 a es, fae Se ee 2 Fk 2 ot | 
' . af 

eeeves =f jsese08 jj; @tesee gj  #@#s8¢s8  +jF #$=gpeseee jf, $=$=$js#@ese08 jf, +eevsecea 

i hd ee ee ee a ee ee Oe ek ee ee 2 en 2 ee 2 or eo | 


i] i} ° 
e@eoese ~— Sr" fj; SF, *® €- FJZQw~stF FF fF We jF #9008086 
v 


eeseon ff $$ ewsceeasen jf easee¢e 
Sesccop — jj.@eee80 jf jsetsse jf sees@e jf + eee80  f jseeeese | essees |  £=s#e08e8 
Secoeve g $j e@sfe¢8 jf jjge#eeen fF = gp™ GO | #4 HS fF #53 Ww ij "- HY fF fF £@e¢888 
Cesoeoss f— jSee0ee0  jf[ $$+$jseee808 jf jj«@ee88008 + j|[{[ eseese0e8 jf $$ sese0e i] +=+(.@eeeseen Ff e609 
. 

essen Ff; _eetnese 

easscen 

e 
eessee —|§ $47 5S #j|fF Oe¢80e08 jf[ eseeee J j$§s@¢e8e0 j|J #§# £=seeeese 
eneseen fF $$$S88ne08 jf  j$seee80 jf easese j[ eee0e88 fF + +=$=f#®#8¢88 


eeoesner mo FF e“sen00 j|f jsesese f§ $4 FD jf MSN FF 8WTH [Tm SS j%F °° se0888 


e 
@eseve — S®ee8080 <;[~- #®#@ WU #[ see8e0 #5 .#»*#®@@ee  ,4%x|Jj e#@se@8 jf; ee#@s80 jf @@e@¢9@0@ 


8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13, 14. 15. 16. 


2 few clouds below; cirrus still higher; gas getting foggy; cirrus still above at great 

height. (12) Sun shining on cases of Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometers. 
(13) Ozone 1=10, (14) Ozone 2=6 (15) Ozone 3=7. 

Ce Clap of thunder; no cloud in sight. (17) Aspirator troublesome to work. 

(18) Sun shining on cases of Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometers ; could not screen it; tried 

umbrella; failed. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


9 
co) 


(1) Thunder heard below. 
(3): Mr. Coxwell’s pulse 90; Mr. Glaisb 
3 Looked round; brandy necessary. 


Siphon Barometer. Dry and Wet Ther- 
Aneroid 
Reading Barometer Height above 
rrected Att. 9. | sea-level. . 
and reduced | Therm. No. 2, Dry we. | 
to 32° Fahr 
in. 6 in. feet. oe ° | 
14600 | .... , r4°50 20,000 | esse. 0 | oseeee 
er errTr © | ceeeee | uence | ween 218 
BATTS — | evens | cones 2Oy35Q | vaceve | ceeees 
eeenee eoence ecesse Rosese erxeses @neese | 
13°619 S3°O | cence 21,1Ir 
33.700 eeeeee 13°60 secace coe | eoeeee | 
12°826 aensoe rr 23164 | noeeee ice. 
12°714 vevece | eeeeee 23pZES | ceceee | tener 
12°614 eavece erecee 239377 waceee | cannes 
12°932 beens sesees 22,762 | conse | covene 
13°132 vecece | cneees 22,295 
eaeece e Beones 13°00 
13°13 HYQ | ceceee 22,295 coveee tenees 
33°132 eeseee Descee 225295 
13°132 | 4g0 | ae | 29386 |e | cee 
12°932 | ceeeee 33°20 22,607 =f soveee | cereee 
32°932 | 42°0 | 13°80 | 22,607 | : 
12°835 cvecne | cecees 23,023 | (sun shining. 
12-932 | wie | cee | amyzog | gory | 165 
32932 | ceeeee | we eee : 225705 38°2 28°5 
13°627 | ween veeves 21,977 
seseee 49°0 13°55) | tweens wossee | seen 
33°577 | nance | canner 22,008 
33°447 | cee eee 13°5 22,107 
eoees e sevens 13°55 ecooee — {fpumshining.| °***"* 
avcese | eenee | weneee | tee eee 34°0 agi 
649 seo an whe eoaces 
weeeee Desees 14°50 
err rere 16°00 
16°780 42°O | cece . 15,984 
17°529 | caaeee 17°42 13,320 37°5 25 ; 
18-629 42°0 18°65 125453 42°0 285 | 
eaosse jof| $=e@4ee¢ee eeneco eovece 44°9 3! 5 | 
ee ee 
2. 8. 4. 5. 6. i. 
(2) A large town directly under us. 
B 100, 107, and 110. 


6) Difficult to get dew. 
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8) Aspirator difficult to work. 
(10) Mr. Coxwell looked over ballast, said we had better be content today and not §° 


higher ; I wished to go up. 


5) Difficult to 


9 


(11) U 


Thunder loud. 


nwell, 


Taste I.—Meteorological Observations made in Fight 


t dew; Mr. Coxwell helped m¢ 
Hands and face blue. 


(12) Remarkable view; cirri far above; beautiful deep bluesky with cumuli far belt 
The earth and its fields very beautiful under us; here the earth not visible, a blo a 
Gilling up the interstices between the cumuli; there the earth is perfectly clouded ov q 
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Balloon Ascents. Wolverhampton, August 18, 1862. 


Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). 


aoeese 


13, 14, 15. 16, 


large plains or seas of cumulostratus, causing all below to be cloudy for many hundreds of 
Square miles, then many square miles without a cloud to obscure the sun’s rays; other places 
With hed cumuli, whose upper surfaces were connected in vast plains of a hillocky ap- 
Pearance ; earth obscured in places by a blue haze or mist; then again cumuli with blue 
mist between them ; the earth cannot be seen owing to the blue mist filling up the spaces 
riween the cumuli. In another place, beautiful shining cumuli, and then a sea of detached 

ree Which I cannot describe. Open to the N., S.E., and S.W., obscured to N.E.; saw 50° 
h same height as the eye on looking over the top of the car. A beautiful cloud due 


N, : 
Ki, ne mame we passed through on leaving Wolverhampton, and has followed us all the way ; 
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. Siphon Barometer. Dry and Wet Ther- 
§ Reading |. (prnereid | Height above 
ES Roane | _ate. | Barometer, san level py. | wet 
g3 and reduced erm. ° | 
to 32° Fahr. 
hm s in © in. feet. ° o 
339 opm. | aco20 | 4570 | 20°05 | 10,624 | 442 | 305 | 
3 39 30 99 | ween | we ee 20°55 
340 0 5, 20°717 460 | uses 10,224 45°5 gro | 
ee 5 ery en ee re 21°59 | 
3 41 30 5; Pe) & Ae rn ee 8,764 
QQ) 343 0 45 22°767 480 | wae 8,144 
343 TO yp | cecese | tener 22°51 |... 50°5 44°0 
3 43 30 15 22°737 «=| wennee | tenes 73433 | 
(2) 345 2 » seees noses seeeee Receee re reer 
346 0 5, | 
3 46 I0 5, 23°S80 | sane dances 6,050 
33 3 46 30 5, 2.3°930 beeees sesees 59979 
ts 347 0 yy | deueee | wane rs rs es iene 
5) 3.48 0 5, 23°980 seseee | ceeeee 5,922 53°5 43'5 
349 © », 24'280 530 24°42 Cyr) ee er rere 
t 350 OO 49 | sense | wunnee | ween ee | een ee 53°5 4770 
Z 3 50 10 55 24°876 | oo. seseee 5,025 
(8) 3 50 20 5,5 25°083 ceceee | enews 4,823 52°! 43°0 | 
(9) 351 0 5 25°364 beens boeeee 4521 §1°5 49°2 
B53 @ 99 | cavace | wee secees | weneee 51-0 50:0 
10 355 9 » 
1) 358 oy, 
12 3 59 O » 
13 _ & 4 OD 
(14 4 5 © 597 | anes . eseces eoseee rs rrr 


6 § Ops. | cceee | covers 29°86 250 67°38 61°6 
6 26 © 55 | ceeaee peeees 29°86 250 66-2 ° 60°5 
(15) 627 0 4p | ae eeee beans 29°85 250 66-0 60's 
6 28 30 59 | cacane beeeee 29°66 430 65°2 sos, 
629 0 5 |... peseer 29°62 450 64°6 59°0 | 
6 29 30 59 | caceee | wen eee 29°48 530 64:2 58°5 
6 29 40 59 | caeeee | teen 29°40 602 64°1 58-2 
6 29 50 59 | aenaee besves 29°33 662 63°5 57°5 
6 30 © 55 | connee veeees 29°28 JO7 63°2 $7°5 
6 3Y © gy | naan peeees 28°95 1,037 63°0 5772- 
(3 6 32 Jo ,, Nene eosees 28°55 1,397 61°5 56°23 
17 6 33 99 $f caeaee veeees 28°45 1,497 61°5 56-0 
6 34 0 55 | caneee |] wen 28-a0 1,912 58°5 543 
O33 6 35 © 59 | saneee eaesee 27°75 2,160 57'S 531 
19) 6 35.30 595 | see . eeeees 27°65 25257 56-2 5370 
6 36 o rr Pere 27°40 2,408 56-0 52°5 
6 37 © 57 | senene wecvee | aeveee | we eee 552 5a°t 
l. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. i. 
” The image of balloon and car on cloud very distinct. (2) Entering cloud, lost sight of sun. 
(3 In a cloud; fog; can see nothing. fe Balloon image on cloud magnificent. 
” (5) In cloud again; again lost sun. (6) Still in cloud. 


{11) Descending slowly ; one or two men breaking through hedges. 


(7) Saw the earth. (8) Packed up some instroments. (9) Misty. (10) Out of mist. 
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Balloon Ascents, Wolverhampton, August 18, 1862. 

i Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers. 
Daniell’s. | Regnault’s. 


Dew-point.| 
Dew-point. | Dew-point. 
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es | a SS | 
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coccee | vecece ff weecee § caves . seenes §5°5 
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5° 
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5" 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5° 
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4 
3 
3 
3 


8. 9, 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 


(12) People approaching in different directions. 

(13) Grapnel touched the earth. (14) Car touched the earth. 
15) Cheering from below. (16) Misty. (17) Over Palace Gardens. 
18) Counted ten carriages in train on Brighton Railway. 
19) Train on Beckenham line, twelve carriages, tank engine. 
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TaBiE I.—Meteorological Observations made in Eight 


99? @esene eesere 
99 @eecoes 
99 eoosee evccce 
99 eescce eotces 


ag : 
Fz | Time | ending 
gs and reduced 
to $2° Fahr. 
m s in. 
37 10p.m. eccsee 
1 37 3° » @onces 
2 38 Oo » oocvce 
3 39 So b> ese068 
4 41 0 55 seeese 
5 4I 30 45 eevee 
6 42 © 9 eosece | 
7 43 Oo oeecee | 
8 43 30 99 evecce 
9 47 2 5) ecceee 
10 48 0» eecces 
1] 49 © » weoees 
49 3° 9 evecee 
(12) §O0 © 5, eeccce 
§I 3° 5) eosree 
18 §2 O gy acceee 
14 55 2 » oveees 
15 56 © », osecee 
16 57 3° 9» essece 
58 3° 93 eseese 
18 ° ° 99 eencce eeceee 
19 I 20 9? eeetee 2 @0teesn 
2 
4 
5 
7 
8 
9 


99 evVeseoe eacese 


Io 99 oessce eavoee 

26 12 3? eoeere eosese 
27 eoeeee sovees 
28 1§ 99 oan0ee eseeve 
29 16 bP eaccece osevee 
16 3 9 esctee pencee 

(30 17 99 ovceee oostee 
31 18 9 eoares eeeese 
32 19 39 oocses eveuse 
33 19 99 eusece evccce 


oe 
‘Oo 
a om 


39 eosvce @necce 


f) 
2 
SED SSS SSNS HAND AAAARGRAATARARARAARAA Hy 


om 
us 
eoo0o0ogoo0oo0ogo0o0g0godg0o000 


l, 2. 3. 


1) Over Crystal Palace. (2) Misty all round; detached scud beneath. 
3) Gas in balloon cloudy; saw people as specks; clouds beneath as scud. 
4) Over a wood near the Palace. 
5) Gas very cloudy, could see it coming out as smoke. 
6) Misty ; still over wood. +4 Clouds far below, but not under us. 
(8) In cloud ; earth just visible. 9) Could not see people, but could see car- 
riages ; lost sight of earth at 65 47™ 10°; just see roads. 
10) Earth visible at 65 48™ 40°; earth seen plainly, except where obscured by scud. 
11) 28 vibrations of magnet =40°*s, not good. (12) Could see the river; London obscured. 
13) Sand out. 14) Misty; Crystal Palace seen. 
15) Couldsee railway junction; heardengine. (16) Crystal Palace scarcely visible, 
17) Clouds below ; saw a light on the river. (18) Tolling of bells distinct. 
(19) Mist more on one side than the other; great buzzing below; shouting. 
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Balloon Ascents. Crystal Palace, August 20, 1862. 


mometers (free). Negrettl 
a an 
' Zambra’s 


Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). 


ce a 


e ° ° 
33 | 4g'0 

2°7 43°83 easece 
at 43°9 eseoee 
2°3 48°2 

2°3 46°6 seecee 
20 | = (46°4 

2°5 45°9 oe 
a2 | 45°5 

28 | 45°3 

33 43°7 

370 43°8 acecee 
a 45°7 esense 
2°90 46°4 eeeoee 
33 44°9 sees 
33 44°9 ee0cen 
33 44°9 | cea : 
30 AST | aseee ° 
27 45°4 seceee 
as | 45°2 

2°6 44°4 avvece 
"7 44°7 

a6 | 44°64 

23° «1°44'7 evevee 
"7 44°7 

2°0 43°38 eceses 
1°9 43°0 eosese 
17 43°7 ce 
I'9 43°9 

ry 44°7 eeecce 
33 | 43°0 

2°8 45°3 evecee 
3°5 48°5 

27 48°9 

2°8 49°3 stecee 
3"0 49°6 

33 5o°r 

3°5 50°3 

3°5 §°o°3 Seeecece 
32 513 

33 | 5x2 

8, 9. 10. 


ll. 


12, 


eenanee 


13. 


ey Kennington Oval in sight; getting over London. 
) aart noise of people ; gas cloudy and issuing from neck like smoke, 
isty still; 7° 6" 1 5° , cold to sense ; 75 6™ 45°, earth invisible. 
t noise; 7* 7™ 30°, listened and heard the hum of London plainly. 
uw Great hum of London; exactly over Kennington Oval; saw lights; 
25) Railway whistle heard. 
27) Bell tolling ; two clumps of light visible. 


a Over London ; 
Mark’s church under us. 


te Lamps ligh hted along the roads. 
28} Milbank P enitentiary and Vauxhall Bridge in 


Shouting heard. 


Gas clear; see netting plainly. 
x The upper and lower currents moving in different directions. 


eeeeee 


14. 


w Own 


» 


- = &t 


59°5 


15 


16. 


7* 8™ 42°, St. 


sight. 
(30) Lights on end of Vauxhall Bridge visible. 


Two gasometers under us near Kennington. 
Becalmed ; visible from the earth. 


s 
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Tastz I.— Meteorological Observations made in Fight 


‘ Siphon Barometer. | Dry and Wet Ther- 
3 3 endrahmea | 7 No. 2. Dry. Wet. | 
to 32° Fahr. 
hm 458s in. ° in. feet. ° ° 1 
7 20 3OP-M. | nuscce | tee 28°62 1,297 $7°5 $42 
(1) 722 O 5; cocces | tenes . 23°33 1,587 57°83 $472 
723° 0 5 covets | ce eeee 28°25 1,667 $7°2 §4°2 
t3} 724 0 » eseces | tance 28°or 1,907 56°83 535 | 
3 728 O gy; cesese | te eeee 27°85" 2,067 56°8 535 
7 25 20 », Ossene ooeee 27°75 2,167 56-2 531 | 
726 O 5 aeccts | weeees 2770 2,227 56°5 53°2 
4 7 26 30 5, eecees sescee 27°70 25217 56°5 $35 
5) | 728 0 5 donee svece 27°78 25297 568 $33 
6 7 29 30 55 teseee sseeee | 27°70 2,217 55°9 52°9 
33 73° O 55 sesena | eeeeee 27°58 2,417 55°8 52°8 
8 7 32 © 5 ccnece | unseen | cee eee eesees $5-2 g2°3 
9) 733 O » decease | ceeeee 27°18 25723 54°2 srs i 
734 0 9 cesses | cece es 27°18 25723 54°8 520 | 
(10) 738 O » cecese | eeceee 27°22 2,684 55°2 520 | 
736 0 » eovcve | eadeee 27°30 2,603 548 516 | 
ll 737 O 9 cocsee | ceenee | eee | eens 54°2 gus! 
12 740 © 3», sesees wee | 27°03 2,873 53°5 49°8 
13 741 O 5 seeses | ceeeee 26°80 4,003 5370 | 4955, 
14 7 42 © 5 veseod | weweee 26°10 35704 si-2 480 | 
15) 747 O 9 evocee | ea eee 24°82 55194 45°0 43'S | 
748 0 » cossce | wees 24°90 5,106 45°0 43°5 
+73 749 O » rn rere 24°18 55900 43°0 
17 750 © » deveee oeeoee 24° eoseee 43°0 
7 52 O 9° ree errr : 24°88 5,200 43°3 
{193 755 O° ssasse | wena ee 24°88 $5200 442 
19 756 © 5; en rere 24°92 5,160 44°2 
757 O » vescee | ee eeee 25°00 5,080 
(20) 8 § OO», eecens weleee 23° eaveee s5'0 
1. 2. 3 4. 5 6. 7. 


1) One-half of Kennington Oval is lighted ; gas coming out from neck cleat. 
2) Getting too dark to see the dew.on the black bulb of the Hygrometer. 
3) Gas clear; great noise below; no wind; see earth; foggy below. 
7 Moving slowly near water. (5) Heard Victoria bell. 
(6) Over Vauxhall Bridge ; sand out. 
(7) Saw Regent Street and Serpentine. 
8) Loud nolse below; see the river for miles. 
9 Railway whistle ; could distinguish the squares below; looked well lighted up. 
10) Going oyer Westminster; over Wellington Barracks. 
(11) Gas cloudy; saw two bridges together over the river. 
333 Saw the Strand and Crescent lighted up brilliantly. 
13) London looks beautiful ; Houses of Parliament, Charing Cross, and Piccadilly distinct; 
‘dark below. 
14) Heard church clock strike. 
15) In cloud; London out of sight. 
16) Blue sky ; clouds below a rich red; packed up Wet Bulb. 
17) In cloud; too dark to read instruments; 75 51™, counted ballast bags, we have four; 
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Balloon Ascents. Crystal Palace, August 20, 1862. ° 


mometers (free). Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). 


Hygrometers. 

| Daniell’s. Regnault’s. 
Diff, e . Dew-point. | 

{ : Dew-point. Dew-point. 


2 Wa U2 Wd od 0 
WOM Ow =ww oO Au 


eeeeee 49°° 


e q 


® UW) i Ua Ud Ua 


8. 14. 15. 16. 


7* 52™, gas cloudy; above clouds, beautiful view; London out of sight; 7° $4*, gas cloudy ; 
can y see to write. mo 

(18) The setting sun tinged the clouds with red. ° : 

OO} In cloud ; just see above ; earth pitchy dark. 

20) Agitated dry-bulb thermometer over side of the-car. The hum of London was 
distinct, and then gradually died away. The balloon, after a time, was allowed to descend 
below the clouds; the appearance of London, as now viewed through mist, was that of.an 
immense conflagration ; the lights were not, as before, innumerable and distinct points, but 
large in volume, united, and of wonderful extent; this appearance continued till we again 
ascended above the clouds, where it was much lighter, but not sufficiently so to enable the 
instruments to be read; and thus we journeyed till again descending below the clouds, we 
heard the lowing of cattle, indicating that we were some distance from London ; the balloon 
was allowed to descend very slowly, for it was quite dark. Mr. Coxwell had sand ready to 
discharge on the inatant, which he did on nearing trees, hedges, &c., and thus we passed over 
them and dropped gently to the ground, in the centre of a field near Hendon, a little before 
10 o'clock. The grapnel was not used, as Mr. Coxwell was fearful of hurting some one, or 
otherwise doing injury. 


408 REPORT—1862. 
Tasie I.—Meteorological Observations made in Fight 


Sphon Barometer. Dry and Wet Ther- 
——_——_——| aneroid —_ 
Time. Reading Barometer,| Hight above 
corrected Att. . ’ sea-level. 
enlrajonea | Therm No. 3 Dey Wet. 
to 32° Fahr. 
hm s in 5 in feet. ° —_ 
430 oam. |... . es 29°63 320 608 | sos | 
43% 0», coneee e 29°5 358. | 6oo | 585 | 
433 SO cssece | wae . 29°5 367 58°9 §8°0 
435 Fw ecceee eos 29°45 490 59°2 59° | 
4 36 O x @ocnes eoccce 29°29 728 §9°0 §9°0 
438 oy senses rn ree ceoess 582 | 565 
439 OF 57 | aoaes ree : 28-78 1,130 57°8 7 
4 40 °o 99 eee Ceecce 28-70 I,2Z10 §7°5 542 
4410, wsccee | oseee . | 28°62 1,286 572 | 538 
442 0» esenee secees 28-58 1,326 56°8 538 
444 OO» eseeee ove 28-18 1,706 ss§ | 535 . 
445 © » eseece | eens 27°90 2,000 550 530 | 
449 OF 599 | canes e onese 26°95 25930 §2°2 49% | 
451 Oy rs reer 26°40 39510 498 | 472 
4 §2 °o 99 0—_isdT tee eo Jf aessce 25 9 39951 47°° 42 
4 53. © 5 en eee 25°7 4138 | 465 | 438 | 
4 55 ° 9 @acecn eescece 25 05 45927 43°8 428 
455 3° » ree errere 24°72 52260 43°2 4qat | 
456 © 5 rs rere frre ore | cence : 42°70 | 412 | 
4 57 °o |, or Sy ey | e e e 24°45 $9557 “2 40°0 | 
4 57 3° 9 PYY itt) oosees 24°05 5,989 39°7 397 | 
4 58 ° 2] | 
4 58 3° 99 @etese | eneee e 23°70 6,367 
5 o oO 99 . ee eee 23°58 6,510 38°5 375 
§ § 9» 
§ 120 y 
5 3%» svsese vesvee | 23°75 6,336 40°7 | «37° 
§ 4 %% coveee cceoee | 23°68 6,413 4r5 372 
5 5 ° 99 e e wosces 23°20 6,967 4°°5 37° 
5 7 Oy sovees eoeees 23°35 7,027 40°5 36°5 
5 8 A] 99 eoesee eeecce 23°10 7,087 410 35°83 
5 Io 0 99 eecese veccee 22°48 7,810 37°5 32°5 
5 It ° »”? Oveces eeosve 22°10 8,281 37°2 32°0 
5 12 90 »”? ecnese eeccce 22°00 8,406 35°° 30°5 
5 14 ° be ] eeerce e e 21 65 8,841 35 2 29° | 
5 35 ° be) @avece o0eses 21°40 9,259 34°8 293 | 
$1539» | . vo 2rIo | 9525 33°0 | 282 | 
516 oy, essese vow | 20°65 | 10,085 32°38 | 260 | 
§ 17 O 4 eesase wee | 20°45 | 105335 31g | 26° 
5 18 ° ”» accoee oeesee 20 3° 10,472 3r°0 26°5 
$20 0» seeces essere | 19°70 | 12,222 293 | (31) - 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. i 
(1) Line of light to the east. (2) Thick mist. 
(8) Clouds broken in the east; beautiful lines of light; gold and silver tints. 
Balloon spirating ; heard voices calling from below. 


4 
3 Clouds beautiful ; could see the earth in the distance. ae 

6) Very misty ; blocks of clouds above ; cold to sense; voices calling from below : Daniell’ 
Hygrometer was broken the night before; I had attempted to mend it, bat it would not work. 
(7) Scud below creeping over the earth ; cumuli on same level in the distance; 
clouds above ; over Mr. Wolley’s farm. (8) Heard railway train. 

9) A great many ponds of water in sight ; entered the clouds a few seconds afterwards. 
10) Lost sight of earth. 
11) Great masses of alpine cloud; beautiful cumulus cloud. 
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lalloon Ascents. Hendon, August 21, 1862. 


ometers (free). Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). 


a 
Diff. Dew-point.| Thermo, Dry. Wet. Diff. |Dew-point. 
meter. 


re 


An ny Uh uh OD 
muni ov OMmwn 


5°6 


8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14, 15. 16. 


Valley of cloud ; in a basin; on reaching its limit saw the sun rising. 
1 Like a lake under the san; immense ocean of cloud; magnificent view. 

ty Under the sun a lake; mountains of cloud to the left; fine cloudscape. 

12) Lost sight of sun; earth visible underneath; misty. 

(18) Deep ravines and shaded parts in clouds; sun again rising in the same magnificent 
yee end golden tints. . 

0) uke and mountain scenery ; clouds near us sweeping boldly away. 


3 Incloud, surrounded by white mist, (13) Sensibly lighter; a light wind. 


Oon seen. 21) Cold to the sense; clear, 
i Applied water to Wet Bulb. Gn ” 


22 
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Taste I.—Meteorological Observations made in Fight 


T ; Dry und Wet Ther 
Height above: 
Time. : 
FE | 
h m s ! t) 
1 §2z oam. | cece | cceeee | a78 
2 §22 0, | 2575 
3 §$ 23D gg | ceweee =| twee | aga 
(4 S$ 2 0 gg | eeeee | tee | 23°3 
S$ 24 30 5 | 23° 
§$ 25 O x | 23°3 
§ 2 oe eee ee eee eee 235 
5 27 O x 240 
§ 29 © 24°0 
§ 29 30 59 | eevee | tunnel 235 
§ 30 30 5 25"0 
5 3E © yy fence | tence 23°3 
§32 0, 21°5 
5 32 10 ,, 21°0 
5 32 30 5, teeeee 19°§ 
5 34 Oo 99 oes Cavcece 19°5 
(5) : % 3° 39 C0Ccee ie 
° 99 eaters | besves w~° 
(6) $36 0, eases 19°9 
5 36 30 ,, eseees 20°0 
5 37 © yg oceans 20°§ 
5 33 ° be esesse =. beeen 215 
5 38 30 ,, nsteee 22°5 
72 ° ” eocece oe 
b>] evteoe 24° 
(7) 5 43 °O » oapece 24°8 
§ 44 ° 9? eetece 2 "2 
5 44 3° bo oot 2 5 
§ 45 OS » eenece 26°5 
5 45 45 5 senece 26°3 
§46 0, ecoece 27°38 
5 46 1§ 9? eee Bocece 27°34 
5 47 ° 99 sedes Beasce 27°6 
tS 5 48 ° 39 Oteove 26°0 
9 5 48 30 39 Cetece 25°5 
: 30 45 33 seecse Ff pecses 25°5 
+ obese 25°5 
(10) s 53 © sevens 25°s 
52 ° b eaters | eeoase 24°21 
(HW) | § 55 o 4 re 238 
5 6 A] 99 eobeoe =| eecnce ° 23°83 
5 5 30 x» eebsoon | eevcee . 23°0 
(12) | 557 © 5 setees wee 23°! aan 
5 57 30 59 - + siiees ase " 22°§ an 
5 58 ° 99 @eeees | esence . 23°0 
(13) é 58 3 Q sseees 23°4 
59 ° oS Genees anecens 23°4 
(14) 6 Oo 9 98 eecees eatese 23°55 
errr ee ee 
1. 2. 8. 4, 5. 6. 
1) Master Glaisher’s pulse 89. (2) Captain Percival’s pulee 88. 
3) Mr. Coxwell’s pulse go. (4) Mr. Ingelow’s pulse 100. 
5) Magnificent peaks of cloud in distance, rising from a base like seas of cotton; 
nt. 


(6) Network looks beautiful, perfeot symmet”’ 
of form. Feet very cold; our boots covered with ice. | 
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mometers (free). Nogretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers. 


Zambra’s 
i Daniell’s. | Regnault’s 
Dif. [Dew-poine.| ridin | pe, | wet, | Diff. |Dew-point. 
meter. Dew-point, | Dew-point 
° ° ° 9° °o o o r-) ° 
45 im 75 
, 9 - 
1 48 3 
| 6o 23°4 
| §°§ 20°0 
6°5 30's 
7 | 27% 
| 83 | ga 
| 71 39°2 
73 40°6 
1 &9 | 36a 
65 22°6 
' 6&3 | arg 
| 6% 29°¢ 
! eo 22°% 
‘0 17°§ 
| 48 6-5 
43 32 
| $7 4+4 
o | 14% 
8 133 
64 12°4 
73 12°4 
73 14°} 
76 13°5 
_ 5S 1% 
65 | 15°4 
6-4 1§ 
| VI 21° 
33 12°§ 
63 | 19°97 
60 17°79 
$5 170 
| fo | 20° 
54 17°6 
65 24’ 
6-9 25° 
TO | 27°5 
, TO [274 
8. 9, 10. ll. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 
(7) Ice on Wet Bulb and connecting-thread. (8) Sea of clouds below. 
(9) Fine echo from balloon. 10) Sun obscured by thin strati. 


tty Sea of clouds all round. (12) Stratussameheight ; cirrus above. (13) Valve twice epened 
(14) Beantifal sea of cloud everywhere; dropped paper, visible two minutes. 3 
Ez 


o 
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Taste I.—Meteorological Observations made in Fight 


Siphon Barometer. 
Anerold | reteht above 
iu Time. Reading | yey, [Barometer MOS evel 
8 and reduced | Therm “™ 
to 32° Fahr. 
hm =s in. ry in. foet. 
6 3 oam. eoneee eeeeee 17°70 | 34,108 
e 2 0 59 eseees eeeees 17°90 | 123,802 
2 30 esence fee . 37°95 135735 
6 3 0 ? ern rere : 18°10 | 13,484 
(1) 6 4 0 » eevees eseeee 18-11 | 135479 
(2) 6 430 59 | canes . erenes 316 | 13.419 
6 5 3° » veseee eoeees 18°23 149299 
6 6 oO x wecese | cones . 18°30 | 13,394 
6 615 » seeeee cesses 18°35 33,119 
6 8 ° 93 Seecce eevee eeenee @eesee 
(3) 612 0 ee aerrrir . 19°07 12,374 
6 12 20 5 seoeee coneee 19't1 12,123 
613 0 » eoeees eovene 19'K5 12,070 
(4) 6 13 30 5 weveee eseeee 19°28 | 213,901 
6 34 ° br eoscse =f coves e 29°30 13,375 
6 14 3° 39 eounce easeoce 39°30 31,875 
6 >) ° 39 eoecse @escee 19°30 KI, 75 
616 0 » evccee | evens . 19°65 11,420 
617 Oo» coveee eoeees 19°80 | 11,225 
618 0 5 seee eeenee 20°05 10,8713 
618 15 yy | cae seeees 20°20 10,688 
6 18 3° 9? coerce wecace 20°39 30,566 
6 19 ° 99 e80cce enoecce 20°80 9,935 
(5) 6 20 0 99 eeeree eccese 21°00 3650 
622 © », nesses asseve | 25°70 9810 
(% 6 23 30 »» coosse | ewes ‘ 22°20 8,196 
7 6 24 ° 99 eveces eocece 22°33 8,040 
(8 625 © 5 avecee eeocse | 22°65 7,655 
6 25 30 29 eoneee ancere 24°72 79573 bd 
5} 6 27 2 5 eescce seceee 22°95 72293 
(10 6 27 30°» veseee vesssze | 23°08 75141 
628 0 » seveee vessee | 33°E2 75094 
1} 6 28 3° bd acecce euccece 23°11 75106 
12 629 ©o » ovens soeees 33°20 7,002 
13 6 30 0 5, secees sessee | 23°30 6,884 
14 6 33 o > eoesse eecvce 23°28 6,907 
15 6 31 30 5 eeecee secese | 23°40 6,767 
6 32 ° 93 eeseee oterce 23°50 6,650 
6 32 15 » aveuse seccoe | 23°60 6,533 
(16) 6 33 SO » cceees csecee 24°00 6,058 
6 33 3° 99 Oeacce avenes 24°22 59819 
6 33 4° » sesee sccvee | 2450 | 59515 
6 34 ° 99 ecorce ooavee 24°70 51298 
(17) 6 35 © 9 encnee evcoee 24°80 $>% 9 
636 ©, eneeee arsose | 24°99 | 5,080 
6 36 30 4, eeseee scesse | 24°92 5,058 
6 37 9° >” occone soceee 25°10 4851 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 


Valve opened. a Valve opened. 
Dropped piece of Paper with our names written on it. (4) Train heard. 
Could hear t when the ear was above it, bat not when below. 

Gun heard. 

Balloon reflection on cloud, surrounded by prismatic colours. 

Dog barking; railway train heard. 


CO =2 > tr G9 = 


orn, 
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Balloon Ascents. Hendon, August 21, 1862. 


metneters (free). Negretti i Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers. 
——__________ | an —______ 
Daniell’s. | Regnaul| 
Dif. /Dew-point. Pridiron Dry. Diff. |Dew-point. 
meter. Dew-point.| Dew-poi 
e e e 
10, 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 
(9) Clouds approached. 10) Lost sight of sun. 
(11) Im mist, P 12) Just entering the clouds. 
(13) Top of cloud. ; 14) Valve opened. 
ti Fog ; mist. 16) Earth visible. 
\7) Passed through cloud about 2000 feet in thickness, and found the country without 1 


Tay of sin, misty dark. 


$14 REronT—1982. 
Tastz 1—Meteerclegical Obsnrvatines made in Fight 


| | Giphen Seer. | Dey unl Wet Thes 
| : ‘Tt _ Bending Bepaneter, Sghtzhwe 
da | actecaeess | a 
| sire 
Ye a ee See 
hw e | hme e ' = fet i , : 
| en 2 a | ers eres 25°20 745 450 | g 
| See ay ye owen peccee 25-50 4,539 , oe | 2 
Ci ec | seven | caweee 25°60 4,320 ro 432 
yt) @edime yp rae vesece | 25°92 2980 | 8 | 4373 
@ ew © Qe roses ewe =| 26°55 $751 | 47% “4% 
Sw fo . sacs 2640 , 3502 3 asl 
\@) wat 2 aeeee ace 2660 , 4,300 49°5 473 
Oe nk nase 26°80 4,186 g0°0 47 
®@aety 4 sae | seaaee 27°00 2,372 gro | 2 
eat Yu sas | eanee a720 | 2,673 C1 ee 
Ym Yu geese tae 27°70 | 2,177 $3°S gor 
ea 2 uy beses kta 37°98 | 1,898 54°5 giz 
wart bee ane 28-20 | 1,684 85°5 §2°0 
I 28-40 | 1,489 56-0 §2°5 
* 1 ew 8 yy a sacs 29°42 $13 6:13 | 56°0 
| 
\Seneai Taig September 1, 1862. 
- we 8 RR te st wee 
. . a . e w= “* wag 
. . a - we > bt ine. § ‘ | 
Ces — 370 | 
° x : a ve was 3730 | 63-0 579 | 
ee n mus “so Grr 565 
os 8 “= of ar 593 | S45 
: . ante =~ aes R333 S72 | Sal 
CoN. ans wx reg 553 53° 
\ . => uh Baby 543 gro | 
~ on BIg 53°73 a5 
~ ~ 3 nS re 505 47> | 
. ~ wa aaa’ S$ 473 
~ 3 ene os sro | 4's 
rt SI SR ORS 
sos _~ 3S | 46°5 
=~ & we ae ws } 48°0 
. ary ah wo @? 
nse a yak es , 
wae “a wet as | 
“6 wre a Se Le 
. ~ ~ > a Z 
. t Shewtitg- wane? wagule wot winible. 
“S oe ee Qe te es fee Aereil Baronet’ 
a ~ * ~ - ~~ 
AL . ~_~— we Than wep 
sot " .  smprenpty quae: ofthe Palace. 
‘ er Se ee eS 
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SEREERASE EBS Se 
me OAO~) Gwinn) AAW OS 


Orystal Palace, September 1, 1862. 
33 §7°3 
40 Cee Ge ee 
2 | 55°5 
42 §6°3 
6 fe] 5 1'9 eevee 
46 §2°5 
47 50°3 
31 512 
37 47°38 
3°2 7\ SS eer reer 
27 | 46-7 
3°7 MAO ff vaceee | conve fen eees 
33 | 43°7 
3°5 AZ nacsee | ceenee | cee 
35 42°8 


becuse eeecoun fF cesses eveces eactee 43°5 


8. 9. 10. 1. 2 ©6138,“ 1b. «46, 
i Palace like a mist; heard railway whistle, and close over Norwood. 


He Railway whistle heard ; two trains together. 

12) Reys of sun lighting up Gravesend. 

(13) Gas very cloudy; rays of sun perpendicularly downwards; over Mitcham Common. 
(14) Over Mitcham Common ; oe not visible. 

15) Carriages visible; wind E.N.E. 

\6) Cumulus in horizon ; apparently at a lower elevation. . 
17) Palace beautiful. (18) Over water. ‘ 
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Tasrx I.—Meteorological Observations made in Eight 


Sipbon Barometer. Dry and Wet Ther. 
Aneroid ' 
Time. Reading Ate, |Barometer,| Height above 
corrected | itera, | No-I. Dry. | Wwe. | 
to 32° Fabr. | 
hm is in. ry in. feet. ° Po 
§ 9 Op.m. 26°50 cecees 26°50 3,368 49'3 44°2 
§ 10 O 5 26°50 eeeces 26°55 35318 50°0 448 
5 30 30 y, 26°48 oecees 26°s1 3,358 50°0 448 
2 § II 30 5, 26°30 doesee 26°31 3,560 50°0 443 
3 § 13 © » 26:20 eevee 26°19 3,680 43'S 43°5 
4 $ 13 20 
5 § 15 Oy 26°20 saseee 26°19 3,680 49°32 441 
6 § 15 40 » 
7 § 16 O gy 26°25 eevee 26°25 3,620 49°2 44'0 
8 § 37 Oy 26°29 eocces 26:29 3,580 493 | MI 
9 § 17 4° » 
10 § 19 O 26°28 vovcee 26°28 39§9° 43°83 43°! 
11 § 20 0 26°29 vesene 26°29 32583 47°83 42°8 
12 5 23 0 » 25°95 ecenee | 25°95 31937 472 | 430 
5 23 39 » 25°94 oeeres 25°9% 39977 47°32 al 
5 24 O 9» 25°90 apeces 25°90 39997 47°0 421 
§ 25 O wv 25°90 eres 25°90 32987 47°3 42°5 
§26 oy 26°09 eevee 26°05 3,837 43"! 42°5 
§ 26 30 ,, 26°15 cosees 2615 32737 48°32 43'5 
§ 27 0 4 26°20 evnece 26°20 3,687 48 ; 435 
sa oy 26°10 evceee 26°10 3,787 47 42°5 
§ 29 O vy 25°95 Sesene 26°00 3,887 47°32 42°1 
5 3° O 9 25° 8 @avese 25°88 4,000 47°23 42°5 
5 3% Ox 25°75 aceeee 25°79 4,090 47°2 42°! 
§ 32 O 5 25°65 vosces 25°70 4,180 46°3 Aus | 
5 33 O° »» 25°69 eoeece 25°69 4,190 46°2 ary 
5 35 SO » 25°69 oreone | 25°69 45190 46"1 41°5 
5§ 36 oO » 
§ 37 O » 25°96 eoeees 25°98 3,900 47°2 428 
§ 37 3° 9» 26°20 vones 26°19 3, 47°2 42°5 
§ 40 © 9 26°55 ccoare | 26°50 3362 | 47°5 | 43° 
5 41 O » 
§ 42 O 5 26°82 pceees 26°82 3,040 48°5 442 
5 43 © 9 26°95 ove 26°95 2,910 49°2 455 
5 44 2 5 26°95 Pesene 27°95 2,910 | 49°8 i 
§ 45 O » 26°90 eevee 26°8 2970 49°23 463 
5 46 © 5, 
5 47 O 5 
J. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 7. 
Wind changed to E. (2) Wind E.S.E. 
Over corn-fields. 4) Three trains in sight; gas cloudy. 
Gun heard. 6) Gas escaping from balloon at safety-valve very fast. 


Apparently on a level with cumuli in distance; train; sun shining in distance. 

8) Train seen; old Battersea Bridge near; South-Western Railway under us; near (0 
Maldon; moving in the direction of Richmond Park; newly made reservoir (of red bricks) 
under us; dog barking; wind E.N.E. . 

(9) Over embankment of South-Western Railway ; Thames very clear. 

10) Crystal Palace visible from the ring. 

11) Seemed to have changed direction ; could see the four black lines of railway. 

12) The islands in the Thames near Mortlake very clear. 

(13) Supposed nearly over Hampton Court. 

14) Gas very cloudy. (15) Shouting below. 

16) Gas coming out of valve fast like smoke; higher than all clouds near us; could se 
the mouth of the Thames very plainly ; some said they could see the sea. 


1 
3 
5 
7 
d 
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Balloon Ascents. Crystal Palace, September 1, 1862. 


mometers (free). Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). 
Zarabra’s 
Dif, |Dew-point. gridiron Dry. 
meter. 

5°6 33-4 ° ° 
5% 39°3 

53 39°3 
5 39°3 
53 37° nooses aeenece eacces 
sg 38°6 
53 38°4 eococe ovecce eeccce oonree Coacce 
Ly 38°6 
57 37°° eenese | cesses 
50 37°3 ove eee 
43 | 383 
St | 364 

49 36°6 ecoese ecoeee 

47 37°3 
56 | 364 
47 | 384 

50 38°0 
53 36°6 | onan eenere 
gt 36°4 
47 36°3 
sr 36°4 POY TTY eeecce etesne eeccen 
47 46°2 
47 36°31 erpece eeecce eecces eenece 
46 36-0 
+4 37°9 
47 37°3 00008 OCCnce esecee 
43 3t4 e8esee evvese ene peesee 
43 39°6 
37 41°6 
3°7 432°3 esn200986 enaeoe aee8ese 
8. 9. 10. | 1 e 12. 1 3. 1 4. 1 5. 16. 


_ (17) Clouds follow the course of the Thames from its mouth up to the higher parts of the 
Tiver, seemingly following the whole course of the river, and confined to it throughout; quite 
Clear where we are; clouds far below, moving apparently at right angles to us. 

18) Thames Ditton under us. 

19) Fast train on South-Western Railway ; upper current W. ?; clouds meeting us, moving 
at migies to our motion; clouds very low. 

(20) Clouds passing quickly below us; can scarcely see the earth on one side ; clouds still 
follow the course of the river. 
te Can see the earth at intervals through the clouds. 
(22) Clouds meeting us of three different degrees of white—the top bluish white, the 
middie the pure white of the cumulus, the lower blackish white, and from which rain was 


"Pon the earth. 
(23) Train with 29 carriages seen; gas beautifally clear; netting seen through it, and 
balloon apparently empty. 

(24) Can see carts ; hear people shouting. (25) Saw a black dog, and heard him bark. 


418 neront—1862. 
Tanre I.—Meteorological Observations made in Eight 


qq | eee | er eee | | 


hm =°s: 
548 opm. | 2668 | ...... 
5 5° OO yy 
5 527 O » 
5 §3 O° » 
73” veceee 
; 54 SO 
(1) 555 oO » 
5§ §6 0 » 
(2) 5 57 © » 
5 57 30 op | anvece sf wenene | ceccee | crea 
(3) 5 58 © yy | ceceee | totes 
§ §8 20 gy | acess 
Ce ee ee et er eee 
5 to 40 @cccces 
© 9p | cveeee | weve 
4 g 20” woes 
5 6 020 » 
6 © 30 99 | erence | ones 
6 6 r Oy 
7 6 2 Oy 
6 3 0 yp | cceeee | wee 
6 330 oy | nerves | nae 
6 4 OC» 
(8) 6 5 om» 
3° » 
(3 6 80” 
(10 6 615 » 
6 6 30 » 
6 8 oy aeccce 
6 8 40 9 
ll 69 Oy ooesee = =6f = wets ° 2,667 
12 610 0 » 
13 613. O 
14 615 0 » 


Wolverhampton, September 5, 1862. | 
| 


1) Began to get grapnel out. 2) Rain on balioon ; a rainbow seen. 
8) A vertical rainbow visible. _ 4) Over the Hermitage Plantation ; abouk06: 
5) Over Basingstoke Canal. 6) Took down Mercurial Barometer. 

7) Over plantation. (8) Over Woking Common ; sheep see” 

9) Over corn-fields. (10) Over farmhouse. 

1s Peckes dD instruments. 12) Over meadows; gas out. 

is canal, and getting over clover-field. 
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Balloon Aseents. Crystal Palace, September 1, 1862. 


mometers (free). Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers. 
— an ng 
| Zambra’a Daniell’s. | Regnault’s. 
Dif. iDew- t. . Wet. Dif, Dew-point. 
ean “ner aid — Dew-point. | Dew-point. 
] oe a | ° 3° (+) °o ° ° 
3°7 40°4 
47 39° 
3°5 43° 
3 3 43°7 oecce » ? peecee pee evcgrve 43 5 
27 | 45° 
zo | 45°9 
r8 | 47°3 
2°0 47°1 coarse posers doves pesecs | cenees 46°0 
rg | 4g°0 : 
"5 | 49°0 
a5 | 47° 
a7 | 478 
2°97 47°38 esacee [| fee0 ‘ee peecee peeces eecnee 50°90 
28 | 483 | 
zo 48°1 
yo | 483 
25 49°90 ecacce eoence Qecces peceve oecoece 49°5 
5 | 49° 
a°§ 49°0 
2°77 38°9 acces prcece Qocens Peeces eeases 48°0 
2°0 
2'0 


SELEBLES 


° Wolverhampton, September 5, 1862. 


5°3 49'5 59°5 59°% 54°3 4°9 49°9 
45 50's 590 
3°7 5o°r 


8, 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 
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Tanz I.—Meteorological Observations made in Right 


Sipbon Barometer. | Dry and Wet Ther. 
Time. 
Wet. | 
| 
hm =s in. in. fect. eo. 
1 § 30p.m. 28°57 58-0 28°60 1,290 ; 
| §° sS  |jj.jFJ esece e eoocee eec0ees Seoones 56°5 $a°§ ' 
I o » 28°38 5770 | 28°35 1480 555 | sre 
110 © » 26°19 55°0 | 26°20 3,660 455 | 43° 
EID © 5p | caseee eevees 25°32 4,116 442 42°5 | 
111 30 25°492 54° 25°64 42383 ccecce | cesses | 
IeI2 O yy 24° 94. 53°70 access 4,920 42°0 405 
I 32 30 » 24°894 aecece eoeces 5,018 41°0 39°8 
1130, 24°30 csonse | 24°45 5,675 39°5 | 383 
2) 313 9° ,, 24°25 52°0 secees 5,722 38°0 373 
3 rm Oo, 
4 I 14 30 ,, 23°70 eecens 23°90 6,330 36°5 365 
5 116 © ,, 23°35 5o°o 23°40 6,729 
6 1 16 30 ,, cones esses cocene | ceeeee 363 363 
rmi70,, 23°20 50°0 oeveee 6,914 ras rer 
7 117 20 4, | eeeeee TT eesces sovees 38°2 361 | 
8 1317 4° ,, 22°658 ago | 22°71 72575 39.0 | 35% | 
9 rar 0,, 20'717 46°0 20°60 9,926 33°S gui | 
(10 122 0, 20°070 45°0 20°17 10,770 3r°s 30°5 | 
124 °0~,, 18°727 42°0 ee 12,568 woceee | cones | 
1 25 3° ,, I7Q4T | sewn 18-10 13,715 25°5 2570 
326 0 ,, sees soesee senses eeveee 23°2 250 | 
ray 0, 16°936 38°0 16°90 35,184 | 
z 27 30 ” eeccce Criyyy} eeecce Oeecee 17°32 33° 
128 0, 16°686 36°0 16°65 35,510 ra rr | 
(11) z 28 3° ” eecere eeeeve eeoceue Stoves 16°5 19% 
Iago, 16°046 32°0 eeceee 16,520 16°5 170 | 
I 29 20 ” eoeece soacee 15°82 eoseee = =6f we ese soact 
z 3° 6 ” eeonee eecces @ectes eoecsce eeenes enecee 
(12) I 3° 15 ” PYYTUTT eceses | necvce eeeece 16°0 13°2 | 
z 30 3° » 2 2=—ChlurLs e eeerce eoecce eseces ovccce eonees | 
(18 242 0~,, 15°38 4o°o teocee 37,590 15°O 13°! 
(14 i 34 ° ” oereee severe eoceve evesee @vecee [ ce0e8 | 
135 0°, 14°651 28-0 14°90 18,390 
136 0. 34°553 ceseee 14°80 19,068 
37 0, 34°553 27°0 cerees 19,068 weceee eoseee 
I 37 10 ry) eeeesea aesess 00068 eooesse 315°O rr! | 
I 37 20 Py evceve eonece oeese eocces eocdee Gecgce 
1 37 3° 14°469 eeceee 14°80 19,232 
| 37 40 ” eecsee eevecece 14°40 
(15) ¥ 37 50 ,, eenens eocees cccese eecece 14°5 10°3 
I 38 o 99 segese eececes eosece Oecrse eevess Ff eeorre 
I 38 30 9 oveses eoccee Ceccece Secces 13°2 30°O | 
r 38 20 34°947 30°5 eveees 19,960 
¥ 38 25 4, | lowes eeeves 14°28 20,326 
(16) r 38 30 ,, 13°947 
z 38 35 
r 38 40 ,, esses veseee 14°00 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. rE 
1) Misty. C In cloud, wholly obscured. 
3) Lighter. 4) Much lighter, still in cloud. 
7) Ont of cloud. 


5) Gun heard. (6) Dense cloud. 
8 Tried Camera upon beautifal clouds—failed ; the balloon was spirating and ascendisg 
too quickly. 
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Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers. 
Daniell’s. 
Dry. Wet. Dif, |Dew-point. 
Dew-point. | Dew-point. 
46°0 43°8 2°23 41°3 eneeee 
43°3 41°5 1°83 39°3 eeoeee 
eveseo [| e00n0 e Qevene eoseee 33°0 
36-0 36°0 oo 36°0 oovece 
24°5 23°0 a°5 T4°5 | teeta 
17°O 24°0 
17°0 13°2 38 j—15°7 
15°5 31°3 42 |—2r1r'z 
eoeese yore eteoes eeecce - 8*o 
eossse eovece eeenee eescce = 10°90 
14°32 10°§ 3°79. |~— 181 
8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 


9) Deep blue sky. (10) The ice not properly formed on Wet-balb Thermometer. 
11) Barth visible in patches. uw 12) The Wet-bulb reads correctly. 

13) Ozone: Moffat 2; Moffat 2; Schénbein o. 14) Mr. Coxwell pants for breath. 

13) Mercury of Daniell’s Hygrometer invisible, 

16) Ozone: Moffat 3; Moffat second paper 3; Schénbein 1. 


. Siphon Barometer. 
Ls Time. Reading | ate, [Barometers] "SS evel 
as and reduced . 
to 32° Fahr 
hm =s in. ° in. feet. 
6 x oa.m. eseeee eeeeas 17°70 | 14,108 
6 2 © 99 | eaves an reer 17°90 | 13,802 
Z BO 99 | ceveee | cen eee 17°95 135715 
6 3 - . woe aan . 18-10 | 13,484 
(1) 6 4 0 9 | ceneee Le veee 13'1x | 33,479 
(2) 6 4.30 5p | cevene | wenn 1315 | 313,419 
6 5 3° » cocvee | eons 18°23 13,299 
6 6 oO » ree 18°30 | 13,194 
6 6 35 93 ecesee | ccvee e 18°35 33,319 
6 8 ° + eotve eseves | eveese ff  @e0800 
(3) 612 0 » coccse | wee . 19°07 125174 
6 12 20 5, rT Tire 19°32 12,123 
613 0 » conees dsouce 19°IS 12,070 
(4) 6 13 30 4 cocese | tweens 19°28 11,901 
614 © » cocce | teens 19°30 11,875 
6 14 30 » rn erty e 19°30 51,875 
6 15 ° ” eceose 8 =f eevee e 19°30 11,875 
616 o » PP ererrT 19°65 31,420 
6 317 2 5 Oetcee | ovsce e 19°80 31,225 
618 0 wccses | tence 20°05 | 30,871 
618 15 4, eavece | tenes 20°20 | 10,688 
6 18 30 4y err eee . 20°30 | 10,566 
619 0 » ceeeee ee 20°80 9,936 
(5) 620 0 ns er . 21°00 99650 
622 0 » Te rrTrT . 21°70 9820 
6 6 23 30 yy rn eee . | aaao | 8,196 
7 6 24 ° ” eccese | eeece e 22°33 8,040 
(8 6 25 ° 99 oon0ee ecccce 22°65 7,655 
6 25 3° 99 eoceee eevsce 22°72 79573 « 
(33 6 27 9° 99 eensee wecses 22°95 79293 
(10 627305 =| oe . esseee 23°08 7,341 
6 28 © yp | neeee | eee 33°12 7,094 
ll 6 28 30 ,, senses sessse | 23°EE 7,106 
12 6 29 © 5 ee are 23°20 | 7,001 
13 630 Oy | wu. «| ceeeee 23°30 | 6,884 
14 6 32 ° 93 eoecee evccee 23:28 6,907 
15 6 31 3° 9? aeececse eocece 23°40 6,767 
6 32 ° 9 =60 sw wee ° eocee 23°50 6,650 
6 32 15 99 eccoosn =f eeccee 23°60 6,533 
(16) 6 33 oO »y cccee | coves 24°00 6,058 
6 33 3° » seveee wesw | 24°22 5,819 
6 33 4° 2 @eecce ovecece 24°50 59525 
6 34 ° 99 Otecce oveose 24°7° 51298 
(17) 6 3 Oo » oveee @ccave 24°80 591 9 
6 3 ° 39 e oes eeoene 24°90 5,080 
6 36 30 4, wssece | weanes 24°92 5,058 
6 37 ° 99 — CEs ee peose 25°10 4,851 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
1) Valve open ieee (i ‘ 
3) Dro of paper per with our names written on it. 
5) Coul hear foebreseh when the ear was above it, but not when below. 
6) Gun heard. 
3 Balloon reflection on cloud, surrounded by prismatic colours. 
8) Dog barking; railway train heard. 


Taste I.—Meteorological Observations made in Fight 


Dry and Wet Ther- 
Dey. | wee | 
24/2 36'5 
24°5 | 16° 
24°32 163 
23°83 16's 
24°2 16°5 
24°2 16-9 
25°2 18'2 
25°2 19'2 
252 189 
24°5 13°8 
30°0 24'0 
29°8 230 
273 22°0 
27°5 ais 
27°3 ary | 
a7 ar's 
a7" 215 
31°§ 23°8 
42°0 a5'0 
33°8 a6'0 
34+ a7! 
ses 28-2 
37°0 292 
37°0 29°5 
415 30 
43°5 332 
43°0 33° 
42°8 32° 
43°5 33°0 
44°5 33°° 
44°32 340 
43°0 35° 
42°3 36-0 
43°0 373 
430 | (385 | 
43°0 4°°5 
42'5 410 | 
43°0 40°5 
42°0 405 | 
ars | 39% 
418 | 393 | 
41°5 398 | 
42°23 40°5 
43°5 qro | 
44°32 4qri 
4378 | 413 
45°2 41'§ 
6. a 
Valve opened. 
Train heard. 
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Balloon Ascents. Hendon, August 21, 1862. 


memetere (free). Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers. 


10, jl. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 
(9) Clouds approached. {9 Lost sight of sun. 
(11) Tm mist. PP 12) Just entering the clouds. 
(13) Top of clond. 14) Valve opened. 
13) Fog; mist. 16) Earth visible. 


17) Passed through cloud about 2000 feet in thickness, and found the country without a 
fay of sun, misty dark. 
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Tasix I.—Meteorological Observations made in Eight 


of 
4 


ws 
° 
3 


VT ADNADAAAAXAARAAAAH Qp’ 
ws 
eo0o0o0o0omo0od90 
s 


SSRSPAHASS SSIS 


4 4 5 opm. coven | weetee | ceneee | wees 
5 440 Og 2980) [kaa 29°78 250 
6 445 0 gy | ceenee ececee 29°78 250 
452 Og tovee | een eee | teens 270 
(7) | 453 9 » 29°45 vsvene | 29°65 320 
4 53 20 5 2Q°XS | ceweee 29°20 720 
4 53 4° »y 28°80 | keene 28°90 996 
454 O 28°52 ~ | 28°55 1,332 
4 54 3° 9» B10 | aeeee 28°00 1,868 
tS 455 S » B7TSO | ce eeee 27°65 2,214 
9 456 4» 
(10 457 O 9 B73O | neues 27°21 2,654 
4 58 30 5, 26°99) | esses 26°92 2,940 
11 459 © » 26°90) | owes 26-91 25950 
12 5 I Og 26°80 | ...... 26°78 3,080 
13 5 330 y 26°70 aseeee 26°69 3,170 
5 215 » 
5 3 Oo » 26°65 | a eaeee 26°61 39257 
14 5 4 Oy 26°60 . 26°60 3,268 
15 5 5 3° w 26°45 | cous 26°46 3,408 
16 5 54° » 26°45 we 26°46 32408 
§ 6 30 » a6G40) | (la. . 26°41 32458 
18) 5 7 On 
18 5 8 O » 26°40 eseees 26-41 3458 


(1) Biggleswade under us. (2) Shouting heard; people not visible. 

(3) On the ground, four miles from Biggleswade. In this ascent the Anerojd Barometer 
was read by Mr. Ingelow 
Clouds, stratus, about a mile high. 
Blue sky near horizon, which was mama) se 
Wind E.N.E. 4c over south tower of the Palace. 
The whole course of the Thames to Richton wh ght ; gas cloudy. 

Ri 


OOO er 


Mouth of the Thames and its course up to and beyon chmond in sight. 
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Balloon Aseents. Hendon, August 21, 1862. 
Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). 


SISREEAAE EEE S wie 
mm CAO BwMn~] AHO WO 


i 
| 
Crystal Palace, September 1, 1862. 
' 31 57°3 
4'0 §6°5 eecpee erry) essere pesece ervece §2°9 
53 55°5 
42 56°3 
6:9 51°9 eoppee oreens evcece poeces eoupee 52°9 
46 | 52°5 
47 §2°3 
33 512 
27 | 473 
32 43°! eoscse | osssen Oetece weoece eocges 45°1 
27 46°7 
3°7 eT eee seepee onccee eoeces ouepee 47°38 
3°3 43°7 
3°5 7 CS ee eee Teer Peer Tey ecoeee eeepee 43°0 
35 |] 42°8 
3°0 433 tocves eoecee vosece oeveee eovsee 43°5 
oe | 7 
| #4 | aor 
| #7 | 39°8 
| 5°3 38°5 eosese eevece eeccce eccece Prey yy 98's 


8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 18. 14 15. 16, 


(10) Palace like a mist; heard railway whistle, and close over Norwood. 
tS Railway whistle heard ; two trains together. 
12) Rays of sun lighting up Gravesend. 
(13) Gas very cloudy; rays of sun perpendicularly downwards; over Mitcham Common. 
(14) Over Mitcham Common ; i. Keep le not visible. 


15 Canela i visible; wind 
16 am in horizon ; ; apparently at a lower elevation. 
¥ (18) Over water. 


= See Dee: Bey snd Wet Ther. 
z2 Ss 

=: he — Secggeceee 

2 =_—, az. —- ah, Bay. Wet. 
== =. 2 


Gn Tw 


| 
bth t 
f 


z 3 -:- = = a. z 8 
~ = «<< om oS 7 abe —--6 ee ae =F be 48 
° em x m--= -- => 2, EE 3 49°3 
= ec & 
ei = a---- x= yw o> 4 ar § 7 
ese =e aneee — a + 3 43°5 
vet ~ = = =. te, wane >" =~ a 33 
“2; x z @& 
oo: = one. = ay-willitz. ys So 
=, = 
v _-— 
a —— 2-391 ap Ta ov4 wy 
= _. anes ae © 4 T- = 5 493 
- 7: a ~ a 2x tpt = 459 
BS - = ree i do >. x3 xs 
~ = = aenae = "Ss bo ss bal 
an = TS = "=z = gui 
z x ssi se ae “ 7-2 =< srs 
ze -& ws-00 aw >="e 33 §r5 
~~ ~ fF a+ +e —_ ™~A a s= = g05 
~<o a wane x= sve 585 
we 
BS =< 
~* = ene wees ner x = 315 
a a 
z se Te —— oa = 3 $F 
7 Ww . . 
~ > 
oS a ve an Sat =e «yt 
“we 22 
7 =e yr — wr 0 get xO 
a orn . wecee od ers oraz 441 
* = . wen aee Ir we xt 443 
a 2 sre wemees av tr as - > ==2 43 
‘= +> weeee wseee xr 4p REIT ==2 441 
aby “ew 
. > oe ve wwe =" ert ==. 4t 
2. a mt >= = 447 
an "SRS 
> 2 a weeee seenee Seed =<. zs af 
zw 17 3 
= "Das 
= i~ 


$Y SHS EFA Fd Get EtG ed aedt de teedceanee ead eaaaaed aed adage 


7 LY Od 2 Lo ae 2 OY LO OS Le De A OO ZO 


Bnd 


2, 3B re x & z. 


Sl ware a souk = cowl were iesee «6feseendiog. 


See ue aa res ne caren. + 2m ae Oe ceeriz a “himagt 3 ae wast. 
YH” “ew luncm jcenwed wl -wem. 


-am -er Harenesst:, -ne Towns Jorervagere, Von, aw “be "send Pale. 
Jar NRO “was rer _snuLe.  Wouw 3s “re “yaeem weal . 
Fencing seow imppen & BEM MpeR cyeine ors" 4. 8 Senet ek 2 
te <own 2 pe west. "0 Twee ered. 
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Balloon Ascents. Crystal Palace, September 8, 1862. 


Gnhtivon Daniell’s. | Regnault's. 
| Bi |[Dew-point.| Thermo. | Dry. Wet. Diff. {Dew-point. 
| meter. Dew-point. | Dew-point. 
| Ld ° o ° ° ° 0 ° 
49°! 
( 43°0 
47°9 
47°7 
46°8 


2"0 45°9 
08 48°3 
49°! 
o9 43°9 
12 48°8 
O77 =j 50 
ae s0°0 
0 | §0's 
Ig 3 §0°0 | 
zo | 49°5 
270 + 4g°6 | 
| ve | sors ) 
| OF 50°8 
15 48°5 | 
i j 
m2; 4 8°8 | 
5"0 40°8 
69 | 369 
69 | 37°0 
3°3 35°4 
9°5 349 
1o°r 34°2 
in°! 33°5 
11" 345 
at 35°9 
8. 9. 10. 11. 12, 13. 14, 15. 16. 


(15) Bloe sky in zenith, clouds below ; came out of cloud in a hollow or basin. 
19 Image of balloon with beautiful prismatic colours on the clouds. 

17) San shining; clear blue sky. 
(18) Deep blue sky; beautiful reflexion of the balloon, with primary and secondary pris- 

Matic rings. 

(19) Sun warm ; clouds heaped upon others; we are not much higher than level of top of 
(20) Gas rather cloury; see netting pretty well. (clouds. 
(33) Earth seen through the cloads. (22) Fluffy clouds. 

23) Ring cut the spectral balloon about one-third from top. ore 

P 
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25 OD we | wanes | eee 25°30 45329 Cy or re 
(13) 25 20 ! | 

25 30 » 25°70 | wens . 25°50 4,629 g1°2 49'S 
' a3} 25 55 = § 

15) 2 ow | wwe ee 25°92 ; 45137 gua | 49 

26.20 | assess eee 26 3,328 §2°0 495 
(16) 26 25 
(17) 27 0 » waceee eesces 26°80 3,218 522 49°5 

27 30 » 26-64 | ...... 26-40 3,618 §2°5 49'5 
(18) 27 55 1 

28 o 26°65 | caneee 26°58 32438 53°5 53'S 
(19) 28 §$ PY ; 

29 30 ,, 27°3Q | ewes 27°06 2,954 545 530 

29 55 


eee880 8&8 = fF = apeeeesn 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. i, 


0 Clouds rising, were whiter than those below; a slight amount of blue in all clouds. 
2) Balloon approaching clouds. the 
(3) Rings encircling the whole spectral balloon ; there were three distinct ring? round 
balloon snd car. 

4) Clonds near us like smoke. 

5) Rings just encircled the spectral car. (6) Cold to senses. 

7) Rings just cut off top of the spectral balloon ; beautiful chasm in the clouds. 

8) Entering eloud. (9) Just entering cloud, blue sky sbove- 

10) Gas escaping ont of balloon ; sun visible; train heard; dog barking. 
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Balloon Ascents. Crystal Palace, September 8, 1862. 


Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). 


pie . tomes . Daniell’s. | Regnault’s. 
» |Dew-point.| Thermo. | Dry: Wet. Diff. |Dew-point. 


meter. Dew-point. | Dew-point, 
° ° 9 ° °o 9 ° 
eeqeoes eeeane eeedee eoeeoe ff jsese8 e 42°0 
8, 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16, 


ti) Just in cloud again. 

12) In cloud, sky bluish above; hear sounds helow; white mist. 

(15) In cloud ; gas very clear. (14) Fields visible on the earth. 

(15) Shouting. (16) Cumulus scud below us. 

(17) Saw embankment of London and Chatham Railway. 

(18) A fine white cloud seemed to he resting on the Thames; Crystal Palace visible. 
(19) Over Jorden’s Wood, near Bexley. (20) Over ploughed fields. 

te Gun and shouting heard. (22) Gravesend and the Nore in sight, 
23) Near Dartford. 
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8. 
——— id 
BS Time, Reading A Barometer, Height above | 
3 tt. Noa | “OO Dry. Wet. 
gs and reduced 
to $4° Fahr | | 
hm =°s in. ° in. feet. | PS 
$35 Op.m weesae | eeenee 28°49 1,530 53-2 §7°0 | 
(1) 5 35 3° » 28°74 | eeeees 28-60 1420 | 58°5 57°5 
(2) 5 35 49 1» 
§ 36 © 4, sevens | sence 28°65 1,370 585 j 57°5 
(3) 5 36 20 ,, 
(4) $37 OF 55 | caves o | ewes | 28-80 1,220 sgo | 585 
5 37 3 59 | cewsee | wees 23:95 1,077 59°8 58-0 
(5) § 38 10 ,, 
§ 38 30 5p | caceee | ween 29'10 932 60°0 59°8 
§ 39 O gy 29°40) | wea eee 29°20 842 60'2 59°8 
§ 39 TS 59 | waneee ftw eee 29°25 805 60°5 59°5 
5 39 3° » 29°42 [weve 29°30 768 6o°5 59°8 
$40 0,, 29°40 | ca aeee 29°38 78a 61°0 60°§ 
t § 49 15 yy 
7) 5 4° 20 4, 
5 40 25 1» 
§ 40 3° ,, ceccce | ewe -| 29°20 $42 61°5 610 
541 0,4, 29°36 | 29'18 856 61°12 610 | 
(8) 5 41 45 15 
§ 4% DO gg | nancee | wees 29°15 $87 611 60'5 
§ 43 0, 29°35 | ween 29°1s 837 61°1 60°5 
§440,, 29°40 | oes 29°1S $87 61°21 60'5 
5 44 3° ,, coven | ewes 29°20 842 Giex 600 =! 
§ 45 Fg, 29°40 | wees. 29°22 827 61°5 60°0 
5 45 3° 5, 29°45 | eee 29°25 805 61°7 60'0 
546 0o,, 29°38 | lke 29°20 842 62°0 600 
§ 47 FO 4 woocee | teens 29°18 856 61°5 60'0 
§ 48 0o,, rr rere 29°15 337 61°5 60'0 
5 48 30 gp | eeeee | neers 29°15 $87 61-2 59°83 
(9) 5 48 45 5 
§$ AQ OD gg | aneee | www ees 29°14 896 61°2 60°0 
$49 TO gg | caneee fe twee 29°18 856 61-2 59°83 
(10) 5 49 20 »y 
§ 50 Oy acecen | see eee 29°18 856 61°13 600 | 
§ 50 30 yy ag4o) 0 |_—Cli 29°21 826 61°! 59°8 
CaS ren cre 29°28 772 | 63 59°8 
§ 52 OD 49 | naceee | enews 29°38 672 61's 60°0 
(11) | 5 52.35 455 
(12) § 53 25 » 
5 S54 O gy | cceeee | ce eee 29°50 553 61'5 60°0 
§ 54 30 4, 29°62 | one 29°54 517 62°0 60°5 
(13) 5 5445 »» esses | ceeaee 29°46 589 620 = G0" 
(24) § 55 Oy 29°25) | kee 29°12 895 62°2 | 60°5 
555 10 4g | uvaeee | cues 29 00 1,040 622 | «605 
556 oO, rt 7 a ee 28-90 1,130 61°3 60°0 
§ $6 10 gy | neaene | esene |e eeeee | kw ees 61°5 59°38 
(15) | § 5635 4 
5 56 40 ,, 28°65 | cause 28°50 1,520 611 58°9 
1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 


(1) North Kent train, eight carriages. (2) Flock of sheep, like large specks. 
3} Nearly over Small Wood. 
4) Could plainly see people waving handkerchiefs. 
5) Over very large wood. (6) Still over same wood. 
(7) Crystal Palace still in sight. (8) See dog, and hear him barking and people shouting. 
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Balloon Ascents. Crystal Palace, September 8, 1862. 


mometers (free). Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (sspirated). 


seeeee covees 58°5 


Wc et 
. . . . 13. 14. 15. 16. 
(9) Over North Kent Railway. (10) Near large limeworks. 


11) Gas clear; over Swanscomb Marsh. (12) Bank of river Thames. 
(13) People on steamboats energetic. 

tis Crossed the river in 2™ 1° from hank to bank to the W. of Gravesend. 
(15) Over London and Southend Railway. 
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Tasiz I.—Meteorological Observations made in Eight 


RADAAAAAAAAHAAAAAMWMiiau wn pr 


0 AMNDWW NW me OO OO 


2) Tilbury Fort examined with a telescope. (3 Over Mucking Flats. 


1) Over meadows opposite Rosherville Gardens ; gas clear. 
Over meadows. 


4) Let gas out. (5 
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Balloon Ascents. Crystal Palace, September 8, 1862. 


Negretti Dry and Wet Thermometers (aspirated). Hygrometers, 
an ofl 
Zambra’s : 
Sg: Daniell’s. | Regnault’s. 
Gridiron . 
° Wet. Diff, Dew- t. 
Tee | OF Point ew-point. | Dewpoint 
t=] oe e ° 0 e t+) 
eescee . fevees f e000 e eececeo ecogce 56°5 
0. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 
(6) Descendin (7) Packed the instruments up. 


(8) Down in Mucking Flats, about 24 miles from Stanford le Hope, and 4 miles from 
Tilbury Fort, 


1862, 2a 
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§ 4. Apoprep TemPERaTURES OF THE Arp axD Dzw-ronrr, wits Hzrexr, 
THE EleHT BaLLoon ASCENTS. 


From all the observations of the temperature of the air and of the dew- 
point in the preceding Tables, a determination was made of both elements 
with the corresponding readings of the barometer and heights. Some of the 
numbers in the column for heights have been interpolated when either of 
these elements have been observed without a corresponding observation of 
the barometer. The numbers thus found are within brackets. The results 
are contained in the following Tables. : 


Tas .E IT.—Showing the adopted Reading of the Barometer, calculated Height 
above the Sea, Temperature of the Air, and Temperature of the Dew- 
point in eight Balloon Ascents. 

Frest Ascext.—July 17. 


Time of |Reading of} Height 


Temp. || Time of jReading of| Height Temp. 

observa- |the Barom.| above the Temp. of the observa- jthe Barom. aborithe pari of the 
tion. |reducedto| levelof | %:'° | Dew- || tion. |reducedto| levelof | “ji” | Dew- 
A.M. 92° F, the sea. * | point. A.M. 32° F. the sea. * | point. 


Between 10° 50™ and 11" 25™ in the last column, the numbers entered with | 
the sign — before them imply that the temperature of either Daniell’s or Reg- _ 
nault’s hygrometer had been lowered to the degree stated, but that no dew 
was deposited, and therefore that the temperature of the dew-point was at & 
still lower degree. 

At 10" 50™ the readings of the Dry and Wet (free) were 24°-5 and 17°2, 
giving a dew-point temperature of —26°6. 

At 10° 50™ the readings of the Dry and Wet (aspirated) were 23°-0 and 
17°-0, giving a dew-point temperature of —20°6. 

At 10" 54™ the readings of the Dry and Wet (free) were 19°2 and 11°2, 
giving a dew-point temperature of —47°°5. 

At 10° 57™ the readings of the Dry and Wet (free) were 16°5 and 9°, 
giving a dew-point temperature of —44°-1; and the readings of the Dry and 
Wet(aspirated) were18°5 and 80, giving a dew-point temperature of —69°9. 
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At 11* 7 the readings of the Dry and Wet (free) were 19°-0 and 9°0; 
giving a dew-point temperature of —67°-4; and the readings of the Dry and 
Wet(aspirated) were 18°-2and12°-0, giving a dew-point temperature of —34°°5, 

At 11" 25™ the readings of the Dry and Wet (free) were 28°] and 17°:5, 
giving a dew-point temperature of —26°1. 

From the general agreement of the results observed by Daniell’s Hygrometer 
to —10°, by Regnault’s Hygrometer to this and lower temperatures, and those 
of the dew-point as found by the Dry- and Wet-bulb thermometers, there can 
be no doubt that the temperature of the dew-point at heights exceeding 25,000 
feet must have been at least as low as —50°. 


Secoxp Ascert.—July 30. 


Time of [Reading of} Height Temp. 
observa- jthe Barom. anette Temp. of the 
tion. reduced to| level of Air Dew- 
P.M. $2° F. the sea. * | poing, 
hm sj is. ° 
§ 18 24°93 37°3 
20 30} 24°78 37°3 
a1 24°79 37°2 
22 24°95 38°9 
23 30] 24°95 37°2 
24 24°32 38°7 
24. 30) 24°70 35°9 
26 2.4.°62, 35°8 
28 30] 24°32 35°4 
31 24°47 36°2 
31 30) 24°57 38°4 
38 30) 24°30 35°8 
39 24°22 35°8 
40 30} 24°02 35°8 
41 eres 34°90 
43 23°33 32°7 
44 24°00 35°1 
45 30} 24°42 35°9 
47 24°60 36°4 
8 24°53 3571 
50 24°35 34°7 
52 24°12 33°1 
54 23°82 343 
55 23°69 33°8 
57 23°58 35°2 
57 3O% 23°50 34 
58 |. 23°47 32°6 
58 30] 23°43 31°4 
59 ere. 29°8 
6 0 23°40 40°3 
I 23°47 32°0 
2 23°79 314 
6 poe 31°6 
7 cose 32°9 
7 BO} eee 32°4 
8 30], 23°70 31°3 
10 30} 23°59 29°0 
II 30] 23°40 31°8 
13 23°42 31°8 
14 yeeee 30'8 
15 |. 23°63 32°4 
17 evee 32°5 
18 23°95 32°7 
18 30) 24°35 


eee 
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Secorp Ascent.—July 30 (continued). 


Reading of 4 
observa- the Barc, Raa gee 


32° F. 


in, 
24°55 
24°60 


24°95 
25°40 
25°90 


Time of [Reading of | Helght 


obeerva- |the Barom. 


25°59 
25°08 
24°39 
23°93 
23°78 
13°58 
ii 
ae 
a1-88 
1099 
21°34 
20°24 
19°60 
I9°KI 
18-86 
18-77 
r8'3r 
ips 
16°41 
15°93 
“15°84 


ay a 


17321 
(17380) 


(17770) 
(17860) 


18039 
85 
(18505 
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Tub Ascent.— August 18 (continued). 


eading of 
the Barom. 


> 
we 
> om 


> 
he 
ww 
o0o0qoooc o0oocogoogo0g 0c 0 


ie] 


id 
o00 00000 000 0000 000 0000 
wv 
a 
om 
o 
wo 
oo 
tea 
tod 
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Time of [Reading of| Height 
observa- ithe Barom.| above the 
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obeerva- 


tion. 


ww 
we 
0001 


oooooooogog0g0g0d 8 


Time of [Reading of | Height 
the Barogs.| above the 


Founrn Ascent.—August 20 (continued). 


level of 


tad 
me 
000 


ra! 
an 
CODODO0000000000000000000000 


Firra Ascrnt.—August 21. 
4.M. 
60°38 | 58:4 |] 5 20 oO] 19°70 
6o'o | 57°2 21 O| 19°45 
589 | 57°2 22 0} 19°09 
§9°2 | 589 23 0), 18°90 
59°O | 59°0 24 | 18°90 
$78 | $22 26 Of oace 
57°5 | 512 27 oO; 18°42 
$772 | 506 29 Of 18°20 
§6°8 | §1'0 29 30) 18-15 
g5°5 | 512 30 30| 18-00 
55°O | $i'x 31 of 17°90 
§2°2 | 47°4 32 30) 17°92 
49°83 | 444 34 17°78 
47°0 | 4r°0 34 30 17°78 
46°5 | 40°7 35 9 17°70 
43°8 | 41°5 36 of 17°72 
43°32 | 41-0 36 30) 17°71 
42°0 | 402 37. oO 17°79 
402 | 39°8 38 17°65 
39°7 | 39°7 38 30) 17°62 
38°5 | 36:0 40 of 17°68 
40°7 | 32°3 42 of 17°68 
415 | 31°8 43 Oj 37°62 
40°§ | 32°5 44 9 17°62 
40°5 | 30°9 44 30) 17°62 
410 | 29:2 45 Of 17°58 
37°§ | 25°5 45 45; 17°58 
37°2 | 24°7 46 of 17°58 
35°O | 23°3 46 15) 17°58 
35°32 | 21-2 47 oO} 57°56 
34°8 | 20°2 48 oo} 17°57 
33°0 | 18°6 48 30} 17°58 
g2°3 | 124 go Oo} 17°57 
419 | 1017 50 45} 17°58 
3x0 | 14°3 5: oO 17°56 


a eT ——— a 
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a 


Form Ascunr.—August 21 (ontinued). 


Hei Temp. || Time of Temp. 
bors the Temp. of the observa- of the 
level of | “4: Dew- tion. Dew- 
the sea * | point. A.M. point. 
feet. ° ° h m a! ° 
14258 | 24° |—12°5|| 6 24 © 21°O 
14228 | 23°8 |—19°7 25 0 20°! 
14228 | 23°38 |—17°7 25 30 20°5 
14228 | 23°0 |—17°0 27 | 19°6 
14228 | a3°1 |—20°5 27 30 22°0 
14243 | 22°5 |—17°6 28 o 25°38 
14258 | 23°0 |—24°3]/ 28 30 27°8 
14228 | 23°4 |—25°6 29 0 30°2 
14228 | 23°4 |-~-27°5 39 Oo 33°1 
14213 | 23°5 |—-274]| 32 © 38°7 
14108 | 24°2 |—29°0 31 30 39°2 
13802 | 24°5 |~—29°4 32 0 33°7 
13715 | 24°23 |—17°0 32 15 33°7 
13484 | 23°8 |—26°7|/ 33 0 37°7 
13479 | 324°2 |—19°0 33 3° 37°3 
33459 | 24°2 | —-17°7 33 3° 37°77 
13299 | 25°32 | -17°3 34 0 37°9 
13194 | 25°32 |—II'2 35 0 380 
13I%g | 25°32 |~-13°1 36 o 37°5 
(12815) | 24°5 |~-13°8 36 30 39°2 
12174 40"o Awe! 37 Oo 37°2 
12122 | 29°8 1°6 37 30 38°9 
12070 | 27°8 | 18] 37 45 38°9 
IIQOI | 27°5 |—12°6 38 oO 40°0 
11875 | 27°73 |— 5°4 48 30 40'8 
11875 | 27°5 |—10°7 39 © 41°6 
11875 | 27°38 |— 44|| 40 © 42°6 
11420, | 31°5 4°5 qr 0 447 
11225 | 32°0 8°38 42 0 45'5 
10871 | 33°8 17°3 42 15 45°3 
10688 | 34°5 | 14711 43 © 44°8 
10566 | 36:5 | 160]/ 44 © 46°7 
9936. | 370 | 81} 45 0 48°0 
9650. | 3770 | 18°71) 45 30 48°6 
8810 | 41's 18-0 46 0 47°8 
8196 | 43°5 18'7]| 7 10 oO grr 


A, 
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Srxrn Ascent.—September 1 (continued). 


Time of {Reading of} Height Tenop. | 1e™P: || Time of Reading of] Height Temp. 
observa- the Barom.| above the| orish | of the || obscrva- |the Barom.| above the of the 
tion. |reducedto| level of Dew- tion. | reduced to/ level af Dew- 
P.M. 32°F the sea. ° | point. P.M. $3° F the sea. point. 
hm si in. feet. ° hm =s] in. feet. ° 
§ 26 o| aGos | 3837 | 48:1 | 364 || 5 56 | a755 | 2290 47°3 
26 30] 26°15 | 3737 | 48:2 | 38-4 57 0] 27°65 | 2190 473 
27 Oo} 26°20 3687 | 48°5 | 38-0 STA | cee (2040) 490 
28 of 26°10 3787 | 47°38 | 36°6 58 of 37°95 1890 49°0 
29 0] 26°00 3887 | 47°72 | 36°4 58 10) 28:05 1790 47° 
30 oO} 25°88 40oo | 47°2 | 36°3 58 30| 28-12 eoee 47° 
33 0} 25°75 | 4090 | 47°2 | 36°4 59 0} 2822 | 1620 478 
32 Of 25°70 4180 | 462 | 361 59 30| 28°30 1540 43°3 
33 0} 25°69 4190 | 46:2 | 36°: || 6 © of 28°45 1417 431 
35 9} 25°69 | 4190 | 461 | 36:0 © 30 28°52 | 1347 43°3 
37 O 25°98 | 3900 | 47°32 | 37°9 2 of 2830 | 2567 49°0 
37 30) 26°19 | + 3690 | 47:2 | 37°2 3 0} 2839 | 1677 49°0 
40 oO] 26°50 3362 1 47°5 | 38°4 3 30| 28°05 1817 49°0 
42 0} 26°82 | 3040 5 | 39°6 4 oO 27°81 | 2057 43°9 
43 9 26:95 | ag10 | 49°a | 41°6 § Of 27°75 | 3117 49° 
44 9 26995 | 2910 | 49°8 | 422 § 30) 27°75 | 3357 49'S 
45 0} 26°88 2970 | 49°2 | 42°8 6 of 27°75 3117 43°9 
48 0} 26°68 | 3170 | 48:2 | 40°4 6 15! 27°79 | 3077 48'9 
50 0| 26-90 2950 | 49°2 | 39°5 6 30; 27°80 3067 49°5 
§2 Of 27°49 2356 | 50:0 | 42°8 8 of 27°90 2967 49'S, 
53 0} 27°40 | 2446 | So°5 | 43°7 8 30] 28:00 | 2867 495 
53 30} 27°40 2446 | 50°5 | 45°0 9 9 28°20 2667 4972) 
54 © 27°44 | 2406 | §S0°0 | 45°9 
Seventa Ascent.—September 5. 
P.M. P.M. 
© 0 Of eves 490 | 59°5 | 484 || 3 30 TS] oes froges 16-0 
I § Of 29°17 720 | §9°0 | 50°5 30 Jol eves | (17055 16°0 
5 20; 28°97 9°99 | 57°72 | 50°72 32 OF F540 | 17590 15°5 
5 50, ooo | (1340) | 56°5 | 47°9 34 Of esos |{(18180) | 26s [— 5'5 
6 of 28-38 1480 | 55°5 | 46°9 37. O| 14°55 | 19068 15°6 | —31'! 
Io of 26:19 3660 | 45°5 | 41°5 37 20] esee |(19290 15°3|— 80 
II Of esee 4116 | 44:2 | 40°4 38 OF esee 19735 14°2 
Il 30] 25°49 4388 | 43°3 | 38-9 38 10] eeee 19847 12°9 
12 oO} 24°99 4920 | 42:0 | 38°7 38 20] 14°05 | 19960 
312 30, 24°89 50r1r | 40°9 | 38°3 38 25] 13°95 | 20126 
13 0] 24°30 | 5675 | 39°5 | 36°5 || 38 50] «.-- | (20315) | 8roj— $0 
13 30) 24°25 | 5722 | 38:0 | 361 39 Oo} 13°76 | 20393 8°5 
14 30| 23°70 | 6330 | 36°5 | 36°5 4O Of .soe | (20733) | 93]- 9° 
16 of 23°36 6729 4O IS} weer 20818) | woos [150 
16 jo; «.+- | (6821) | 36-2 | 36-2 GO 30, cae 309035 IIo | 
17 O| 23°21 6914 | 36°0 | 35°7 4I 20) 13°35 | 21182 | cove [150 
17 20] sooo | (7245) | «+ | 33°3 41 50] «++. |[(21407) | 4°5 
17 40) 22°66 7575 | 39°5 | 30°. 44 of 12°75 | 22380 
2% Oo} 20°72 9926 | 3a'r | 26°6 48 of 11°95 | 23976 00 | 30°0 
22 of 20°07 | 10770 | 31°2 | 269 50 of 11-25 | 26382 |— 2-0jno dew 
24 Of 18°73 | 12568 | 26°5 | 19°7 §r oO 10°80 | 26350 
25 30) 17°93 38753 25°5 | 22°3 53 | 9°75 | 29000 |— 570 
26 oO] woes 14312) | 23°2 2 7 Of eves | 25318 [— 2°0 
27 o| 16°94 | 15184 8 30) 12°55 | 22654 |+4+ 2°0 
27 30, o+ee [(15347) | 18°97 8 45] 13°15 | 21650 110 
a8 of 16°69 | 15510 | 18-0 9 of r4°05 | 20018 17°0 
a8 joi .... |(16015) | 17°9 9 30) 16°37 | 16015 18°0 
29 0} 16°05 | 16520 | 17°9 9 40) 17°07 | 14938 
29 20, eves 16640) | 17°38 | 10's IO Of sees |(14706) | 22°§ 
EC) q eves |(16875) | 16°2 Ir Of} 17°91 «| 14012 
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Seventy Ascenr.—September 5 (continued). 


Time of [Reading of/ Height Temp. || Time of |Reading of} Height 
e Baerom. above the Temp. of the observa- ithe Barom. above the Temp. 
tion. reduced to level of _ | Dew- tion. reduced to level of or ne 


Qe? eee | eee | eee A | es | CD leu | ee 


The reading of Regnault’s hygrometer at 1" 45™ was reduced to —30°, 
without any deposition of moisture; the temperature of the dew-point was 
therefore at a lower degree. At 1° 48™ the temperature of the dew-point, 
as determined by the Dry- and Wet-bulb thermometers, was — 35°, as shqwn 
below. 

At 1" 37 the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (aspirated) were 
15°-5 and 11°3, giving a dew-point temperature of —21°1. 

At 1" 37" 10° the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (free) were 
15°-0 and 11°-1, giving a dew-point temperature of —18°-1. 

At 1" 37™ 50° the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (free) were 
14°-5 and 10°2, giving a dew-point temperature of —13°-0, 

At 1° 38" the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (aspirated) were 
14°-2 and 10°-5, giving a dew-point temperature of —18°1. 

At 1° 38" 10° the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (free) were 
13°-2 and 10°-0, giving a dew-point temperature of —14°-8, 

At 1" 39" the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (free) were 
8°-O and 4°-5, giving a dew-point temperature of —22°7. 

At 1* 40™ 15° the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (free) were 
10°-2 and 81, giving a dew-point temperature of — 82, 

At 1" 40™ 30° the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (aspirated) 
were 9°5 and 7°-8, giving a dew-point temperature of — 5°3. 

At 1" 44” the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (free) were 8° 1 
and 4°-2, giving a dew-point temperature of — 26°-0. 

At 1" 45™ the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (aspirated) were 
7°-3 and 4°5, giving a dew-point temperature of —17°:3. 

At 1° 48" the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (free) were 0°-0 
and —4°-0, giving a dew-point temperature of —352. 

At 2» 9™ the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (free) were 17°-0 
and 11°-0, giving a dew-point temperature of —34°-7, 

At 2" 10™ the readings of the Dry and Wet thermometers (free) were 22°-5 
and 15°-8, giving a dew-point temperature of —27°-0. 

From the general agreement of the results as observed by Regnault’s hy- 
grometer and those of the dew-point as found by the Dry- and Wet-bulb 
thermometers, there can be no doubt that the temperature of the dew-point 
at heights exceeding 30,000 feet must have been as low as —50°. 
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REPORT—1862. 
Erenrn Ascenr.—September 8. 

Temp. || Time of |Reading of| Height 
| above the | TSP: | of the || observa- {the Barom. abore the 
level of | ‘4;. - tion. | reduced to} level of 
the sea. ” | point. , P.M. $2° F. the sea. 
feet. “9° ° hme =s| in. feet. 
250 ‘| 67-2 | 61-2 || 5 24 30] 25°09 5039 
813 -| 66°5 | 6074 25 oO} 25°30 4829 
1232 | 63°2 | 58-2 25 30] 25°50 4629 
1§30 | 63°1 | 57°8 26 of 25°92 4137 
1730 -| 62°38 | 5772 26 20] 26°69 3328 
2432 | 60:2 | 54°6 27 of 26°80 3218 
2520 | 58°38 | 54°4 27 JO] osee 3618 
2923 | $6°5 | saz 28 oof ase. 3438 
3320 | 55°2 | 49°9 29 30, 27°06 | 2954 
3720 "| $40 | 48°5 30 30] 27°25 | 2783 
4169 ‘| §2°0 | 49°0 31 of 27°52 2540 
4380 | 51°5 | 49°5 31 30] 27°60 | 2432 
4560 | §1°0 | 48°6 31 45} 27°68 2360 
4650 -| $0°5 | 49°71 32 of 27°82 2207 
47327 "; 5°°5 | 49°5 32 30) 27°95 2090 
4727 | 50°8 | 48°8 33 Of 28°05 1990 
4750 | SIX | 48°6 33.15) 28°37 1870 
4750 | 50°5 | 49°5 33 30) 28-30 1720 
4690 | $0°3 | 48-0 34 oO] 28°40 1620 
4610 | 49°5 | 47°9 35 of 28°49 1530 
4560 | 49°3 | 47°7 35 30) 28:60 | 1420 
4510 | 49°5 | 46°8 36 o 28°65 | 1370 

4480 | 50°0 | 45'9 36 20 

4160 | 49°8 | 48-2 37. 0] 28°80 1220 
3946 $05 491 37 30] 28°95 1077 
3850 | 50°38 | 48'9 38 30) ag'10 32 
3770 | S12 | 488 39 9} 29°20 42 
3670 | 51°5 | Son 39 15} 29°25 805 
3350 | 52°2 | 50°0 39 30 29°30 768 
3310 | §2°§ | 50°5 40 Oo] 29°28 782 
3270 | §3°° | S0°0 49 30] 29°20 842 
3370 | 53°5 | 49°5 41 of 29°18 856 
3808 | 53°5 | 49°6 42 0] 29°15 337 
3958 | 52°5 | 50°5 43 0] 29°55 837 
4108 | §2°2 | 50°8 44 Of 29°15 887 
4220 | 515 | 48'5 44 30] 29°20 842 
4440 | SIO | 48°8 45 9] 29°21 827 
4540 | 510 | 408 45 30| once 805 
4895 | 510 | 36°9 46 ol eee. 842 
- 4920 | 5I°r | 37°0 47 O 29°18 856 
4920 | 51% | 35°4 48 0] 29715 887 
4920 | 532 | 349 48 30) 29°15 887 
4930 | 54°2 | 342 49 O} 29°14 896 
4926 | 55°2 | 33'S 49 10) 29°58 856 
5175 | 565 | 34°5 50 oO} 29°18 856 
$263 | 57°2 | 35°9 © 30] 29°21 826 
$230 | §7°2 | 38:0 51 oO} 29°28 772 
5428 | 585 | go's 52 9} 29°38 672 
5388 | 60:0 | 40°3 $4 0 29°50 553 
gi1a | 58-2 | 54 30, 29°54 | 517 
5109 | 57°5 | 35°99 | 54 45| 29°46 89 
$145 | 575 | 359 |] 55 9% 29°12 95 
5169 | 57°5 | 35°9 || 5S§ 10] 29°00 1040 
5057 | 562 | 38-4 56 of 28-90 1130 
04g | 542 | 42°6 g6 ro]. | (3230) 
goag | 518 | 442 §6 40} 28°50 1520 
5019 | 51°§ | 44°9 57 O| 28-40 1628 
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Etents Ascent.—September 8 (continued). 
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§ 5. Vanration or TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR WITH HETer 


In order to arrive at an approximate value of the normal variation of tem- 
perature on each day, it is necessary to make some estimate of the amount of 
the disturbing causes. 
For this purpose I placed every reading of temperature in the preceding’ 
Tables in the high ascents, or the means of small groups of observations in the 
low ascents, on diagrams, and joined all the points, and caused a curve to pass’ 
through or near them, so that every change of temperature was thus made 
evident to the eye. 
In all these projected curves there were parts of evidently the same curve: 
showing a gradual decrease of temperature with increase of elevation, and a 
gradual increase with decrease of elevation. These parts were connected and: 
assumed to be a close approximation to the truth, and capable of giving approxi- 
mate values of the normal variation of temperature with height. The departure: 
in the projected curve of observed temperatures from the assumed curve of | 
normal temperatures in these diagrams indicated the places and the amounts of | 
disturbance. The next atep was the reading from these curves the tempe- 
rature at every thousand feet, and in this way the next Tables were formed. | 
The numbers in the first column show the height in feet, beginning at 0 feet 
and increasing upwards; the numbers in the second column show the interval 
of time in ascending to the highest point; the notes in the third column show 
the circumstances of the observations; the numbers in the fourth and fifth 
columns the observations and the approximate normal temperature of the air ; 
and those in the next column the difference between the two preceding 
columns, or the most probable effect of the presence of cloud or mist on the 
temperature, or of other disturbing causes in operation. 


The next group of columns are arranged similarly for the descent, and the 
other groups for succeeding ascents and descents. 


4A6. REPORT—-1862, : 
Tasty III. (continued.) 


Temperatare of the Air. | 
Ascending Descending. ' 
above the meas Calcu- | | Cale 
ler of eon Bate eum | OF, Lada ie PE ceum-| OP Ladd 
times. | 870°] temp, | OP: | disturb-|| times. — disturb- 
ance. ance. 
August 18 ° ° r.) ° ° ° 
23000 eo 24°0| 240] o°O 24°0| 240] 070 
22000 oe 24°32) 24°2) 0O°0 24°¢) 24°4/) 00 
21000 eo 24°4| 244] 0°O 252 | 252] ov 
20000 oe 24°6| 246! o'o 26°0| 26:0; 0 0| 
1g000 oe 25°7| 250/+ 07 > 27°0| 27°0| 070 
18000 oo 310] 26:0/+ 5°0 s 280} 28:0) 00 
37000 q ee 27°2| 27°72] oo|| ms 4 29'°0| 29°70] 00 
16000 ‘ eo. | 288] 288] oll 8 a, | 30°0| joo} 09; 
15000 a oe go8} 30°8| o'o B 4 3I°O] 310; 00 
14000 a oe 33°5| 328!+ 07]] “ a 32°2| 32°32 oo 
43000... | §. | oe | 37°75] 349] 2°61 % 34°0| 34:0] 07 
12000 ~ - | 405] 37°01 3°5]] = 38°5] 36st 20 
11000 & o- | 4570/ 389] Or|] 40°0} 39°2/ of 
10000 a ee 49°5| 4I°0 Ss) x 460; 42°0; 40 
gooo “ : 50°7| 4372) 7°5 a 482} 448) 34 
8000 a . sro| 452] g8i| ¥ goro| 4772] 28 
7000 & ee §2°8| 47° so|| #8 5r-o0 50's + 0’ 
6000 «> | 547] 4981+ 4°9 53°38) 53°38) 0 
5000 ee. | §2°0| §2°0] oro 56-0| 56:0) ov 
4000 oe 541] s4x| oro cloud.| 53°2| 62:0/— 8% 
3000 ee 56-0} §6:0| oo 57°2| 66: 93 
2000 201) 61:0; 71° 5 
1000 SE | 648] 76-5) 117 
° 4 1 69:0} 83°0/—140 
August 20. In In 
5000 a gq | cloud ‘ oe - cloud- 
yo | Sa 49°8| 49°8| or 48°3| 488] 00 
3000 48 Under| 53°83] 538 0°0 Under) 51°6| 51°6| oo 
2000 gv cloud.} 58:0} 58:0} o'o cloud.| 54:6] 546] 0°: 
1000 E % | «+ | 625] 625} oro ° §7°6| 576 | 
° 8 ee 67'4| 674| ovo 
5000 ag rd 45°61 45°6 0'o 
4000 aa] 8 49'2| 49°2] ovo 
gooo |4a | S | 53:2] 53:2{ 
2000 ga | = | 568] 568| oo | 
1000 £° 576) 5776] oo | 
o - 


laid down on a diagram, from which the values of the temperature at every 
1000 feet, as shown in the preceding Table, with the approximate amoun! 
of the disturbance caused by the warm currents of air, were read. 


August 20.—The clouds were not passed; at heights above 3500 feet the 
balloon ascended and descended repeatedly. In this ascent there was 20 
marked interruption to the regular decrease of temperature with increase of 
height. 
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Tasce III. (continued.) 
Temperature of the Air. 


From 1° 2™ to 15 21™ p.m. 
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The cumulus cloud extended 
only from 3000 to 4000 feet 


On descending, a warm current of air was entered at the height of 24,000 
feet, and extended downwards to 16,000 or 17,000 feet, and the calculated 
effect of this is shown in the 11th or last column on July 17, on the opposite 
page. 


July 30.—There were alternately warm and cold currents at different 
elevations, as the balloon passed down the valley of the Thames; the depar- . 
ture from the curved line which was made to pass through the observed 
readings when laid on a large diagram, at times was from 1° to 3° in excess, 
and at other times nearly as much in defect; but in the descent, which was 
rather rapid, there were no disturbing causes in operation. The amounts of 


Teutbance in the ascent will be seen at each 1000 feet in the preceding 
able, 


On August 18 the temperature of the air decreased as usual on leaving the 
earth, until at the height of 4000 feet the rapidity of the decrease was arrested, 
and a warm current of air met with, which continued till the height of 11,500 
feet was reached, when the balloon turned to descend, when the same warm 
current was passed, extending to the same limits; and was met with again on 
the re-ascension, at about the same distance from the earth, and found to extend 
to the height of 14,000 feet, when the regular diminution was resumed, and 
afterwards continued to the highest point reached: on the second descent, 
the same warm current of air was again met with, and continued till clouds 
Were reached at the height of 6500 feet, which caused another interruption 
In the regular increase of temperature, as is usual in entering cloud from 
above. The temperatures of the air at every 1000 fect, as observed, were 
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Tasre ITI. (continued.) 
Temperature of the Air. 


Ascending. 
Height, in feet, 
above the mean 


level of the sea. Between|,.- Ob- 
Circum- i Adopted 
stances. temp temp. effect of 


° ° 
29000 — $3 5°3 
28000 — 5 /— 45 
2.7000 — 36 3°6 
26000 — 2°6 2°6 
2.5000 — 1°6 1°6 . 
24000 o'0 o"5 |+ o 
23000 + 22 ro j-+- 1° 
22006 4°6 2°5 ° 
21000 . 72 4°5 
20000 a red b Coe) 6°5 
19000 a 4 Ig‘o| g'0 
18000 a 1} 15°s| XI°s 
17000 . 2 168] 14:0 
16000 ” Ss 17°5| 16°5 
15000 £ < | 19°5| 19°5 
14000 a. 22°0| 22°0 
13000 a 24°5| 24°5 
12000 g 27°0| 27°0 
11000 £ 29°8| 29°8 
10000 32°2| 32°2 
gooo 35°O| 35°0 
8000 38°S5| 38°5 
700° 33°9| 42°0 
6000 37°0| 46°0 
5000 rd 40°8/ 50°0 
4000 8 | 448) 54°5 
3000 Ss 48°9| 6o'0 
2000 ‘ 5370] 65°0 
1000 a 57°5| 7o°o 
° fae] 62°0| 77°2|~15°2 


of observed and adopted temperatures were laid down on a diagram, and the 
temperatures at each 1000 feet as taken from the diagram are inserted in the 


preceding Tables, 


September 5.—In this ascent on passing out of the clouds there was a2 
increase of 9°, and then there was no interruption in the decrease of tempe- 
rature till the height of 15,500 feet was reached, when a warm current of 
air was entered and continued to 24,000 feet, after which the regular decres 
of temperature continued to the highest point reached. On descending, the 
same warm current was again met with between 22,000 and 23,000 feet, and 
a similar interruption, but to a greater amount, was experienced till the 
balloon had descended to about the same height as it was reached 02 
ascending ; after this there was no further interruption in the regular increas? 
of temperature, the sky being clear till the descent was completed. A= 
inspection of the Table will show the locality and extent of the warm current 
of air and the temperature at every 1000 feet both in the ascent and descent, 
with the probable amount of the increase of temperature caused by the warm 
stratum of air, and also the probable amount of loss of heat under the clos 
caused by their presence, 
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Taste III. (continued.) 
Temperature of the Air. 
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6000 In ~% | cloud. 
5000 oud. A rs 
4000 = ) o, 
3000 ; » a 
2000 Belaw B 9. 
1000 claud. g 
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4000 7 
3000 v8 
2000 mm, 
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August 21.—The sky was cloudy, and the decrease of temperature was 
nearly uniform till the clouds were reached; on passing through them the 
usual increase of temperature took place to the amount of about 5°; then 
there was no particular interruption till the height of nearly 3 miles was 
passed ; at this elevation the balloon continued for half an hour, during 
which time the temperature increased 3 or 4 degrees. In the descent no 
marked interruption was experienced from a regular increase of temperature till. 
the clouds were entered; on passing through them a decrease of temperature. 
of 10° was experienced, and after this the regular increase was resumed—the 
same temperatures being met with at the same elevations as in the ascent. 
The increase of temperature therefore experienced above the clouds, as the 
sun rose, had not penetrated in the least degree below the clouds; therefore 
the effect of the presence of cloud in the descent was much larger than in the 
ascent, a8 will be seen in the Table. . 


September 1.—The sky was covered with cirrostratus clouds which were 
never reached; there was no marked interruption in the regular decrease of 
temperature either in the ascent or descent; at the time of the second ascent 
the balloon was situated between two layers of clouds, and rain was falling 
upon it, which had the effect of equalizing the temperature, as no change of 
temperature took place in ascending from 1000 feet to 3000 feet. The curves 
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Taszu IV.—Showing the Decrease of Temperature 


| 
July 17. quy3e. =| August 1s Angust 2. 


State of the Sky. 


° ) @ ¢ 
. aoe eae eee eve ee ove 
° “9 see oe eee eee eee o 
. eee eee ecg ees ese eee “ 
0° "9 cee eee oe ee oe | 
0°e > a | eae oo econ ee eee we 
Or 1°9 eee oog eee ee qee | . 
Or le 1% ose eeg eee ee ory wo 
o'6 1°§ eos oog eee ee oe | ” ; 
o°s 14 eee oe ee ee o "y 
o3 1°! eee eee eee oe “ 
o°5 3°32 woe eee ave ace aes 
o°2 1°6 ore coe eee se ep 
o's | 3's ase wae wee vy | om 
1°0 I 5 eee ecco eee oe? eee Lal 
0°6 1°0 eee ace vee eee eo, sa 
1°4 1°5 seo eee ee eee bd _ 
o'8 1°5 @ee eee eee eee oe | “ 
I°7 1°§ eee ooo ore eee ee | _ 
2°0 I°§ @ee eee I°§ ee the “ 
3°0 eee see eee I°3 e0e oe i 
3°0 ee gee eos 1°? eee * | ™ 
4°5 oe eee nee 1°8 eos oe rs 
#5 | -- 27 | 208 1's - wo fo 
43 ee a°7 I" ¥°5 e or i 
48) .. a6) 4 27 oe | owe 3 
48 a4 | 49 || 3°6 go} st) t 
570 38 | srt 47 go} se} 
43 539 | #0 || 54 es | [7 
59 78 | 48 || 80 49, | 


A glance at this Table shows that, without exception, the numbers at th 
lower elevations are very much larger, in all states of the sky, than thoee # 
the higher, and therefore that the changes of temperature are much larg 
near the earth, for equal increment of elevation, than far from it. 

Also by comparing the numbers at low elevations with cloudy and cles! 
skies, those with the former are much smaller than those with the latte: 
and therefore the decrease of temperature with increase of elevation is larg! 
with a clear than with a cloudy sky. _ 

By taking the mean of the results at every stratum of 1000 feet, omithné 
those belonging to July 17, we have— 
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TasxeE III. (continued). 
Temperature of the Air. 


Ascending 
o lated 
“| served Pee effect of || what Cireum- 
stances. temp temp. | aiccur ; stances. 
ance. 
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September 8.—The sky was cloudy, and the decrease of temperature was 
nearly uniform, and there was no marked interruption in the regular decrease 
of temperature on descending. 


The next Table has been formed by taking the difference between conse- 
eative numbers in the preceding Tables, in each of the several ascents. The 
disturbances on July 17 were so great and the results so different from 
those on the other days of experiments, that no use hes been made of the 
results, other than inserting them in the Table. 
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These results differ considerably from those found in a cloudy sky, and 
doubtless the difference between experiments carried on under a cloudless 
sky at these elevations would differ still more. They do not at all confirm 

‘ the law of gradation of temperature of 1° in 300 feet. 


Tre DECREASE OF THE TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR 


At heights exceeding 5000 feet. 
feet. feet, ° ° 
From 6,000 to 6,000 was 2:8 from 10 experiments, or 1 in 357 feet. 
39 6,000 93 7,000 99 . rE) 8 39 33 ’ 99 357 3 
» 7,000 ,, 8,000 , 27 , 8 ” ” » 370 ,, 
» 8,000 ,, 9,000 ,, 26 , 8 ” ” » 38 , 
29 9,000 ,, 10,000 ,, 26 ,, 8 9 ry) » 384 , 
», 10,000 ,, 11,000 ,, 26 , 8 ”? ” , v4 , 
» 11,000 ,, 12,000 ,, 26 ,, 6 ” ry » 384 ,, 
» 12,000 ,, 138,000 ,, 25 ,, 6 ” ” » 400 , 
», 13,000 ,, 14,000 ,, 22 ,, 6 9 ” 9» 409 » 
», 14,000 ,, 15,000 ,, 21 , 4 9 ” » 477 » 
» 15,000 ,, 16,000 ,, 21 , 4 9 ” 9» «= 4005 
» 16,000 ,, 17,000 , 19 , 4 ” 23 » 527 5 
» 17,000 ,, 18,000 , 18 , 4 ” ”? » 556 ,, 
» 18,000 ,, 19,000 , 18 , 4 ” ” » 596 ,, 
», 19,000 ,, 20,000 ,, 15 ,, 4 ” ” >» 667 ,, 
» 20, » 21,000 ,, 13 , 4 ” ” » «il yy 
» 21,000 ,, 22,000 ,, 13 ,, 4 ” ” » @l y 
» 22,000 ,, 23,000 , 10 , 4 ” ” » 1000 ,, 
3, 23,000 ,, 24,000 ,, 13 , 2 ” ” » tl yy 
» 24,000 ,, 25,000 , 11 , 2 9” ” » 909 ,, 
9 25,000 ” 26,000 99 1:0 99 1 5) 99 5 ) 1000 ? 
», 26,000 ,, 27,000 ,, 1-0 ,, 1 ” ”» » 1000 , 
” 27,000 ,, 28,000 ,, 0-9 ,, 1 29 99 » llll , 
», 28,000 ,, 29,000 ,, 08 ,, 1 1250 » 


9? 9? 29 
These results follow almost in sequence with those found with the partislly 
clear sky, and together show that a change of temperature of 1° takes place it 
139 feet near the earth, and that it requires fully 1000 feet, for a change of I’, 
at the height of 30,000 feet ; the intermediate heights require a gradually 
increasing space between these limits to its elevation, and plainly indicat 
that the theory of a decline of temperature of 1° for every 300 feet of ascent 
must be abandoned. 

By adding successively together the decrease due to each 1000 feet, ¥ 
have the whole decrease of temperature from the earth to the different el 
vations :— 


ft. feet. feet. 
From 0 to 1,000 the decrease was 7-2. or 1° on the average of 139 
3? 2, 33 12°5 99 160 

” 3,000 » 171 » 176 

» 4,000 » 20:5 ” 195 

» 5,000 » 23°2 ” 211 

99 6,000 Bb ] 26°0 39 230 

9 7,000 ” 28°8 ” 243 

” 8,000 ” 31°56 » 254 

PS 9,000 ” 341 ry) 263 


rr, 
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in every 1000 feet of elevation up to 29,000 fost. 


7 


| Angust 21. | September 1. September 5. September 8. | Mean (omitting July 17). 
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Tox Mean Decrgags or TEMPERATURE OF THR AR 
When the Sky was Cloudy, 


Up te 2000 Tt Gog fom 7 experionenta, ox 1° ip BER Set 
From 1000 to 2000 ” 4°:2 os a ” 280 foe, 
From 2000 to 3000 =, «= 4%1_—_,, 45 » ong A hao, 
From 3000 to 4000 =, «= 87 =, 10s, Sigg}, gy~Ss 271 feet. 


From 4000 to 5000 «=, «= B—g,:«*6 " 323 feet. 
These results do not differ very greatly from the law of decrement of tem- 
perature, as found from observations on mountain-sides, yig. 1° in 300 feet. 


When the Sky wes partially Clear, 
Up ta 1000 feet was On 2 from 5 experiments, ex 1° in 139 feet. 
From 1000 to 2000 «=, SC B'B Og, 5 4g sg) Ss y—Sts«d:8Q eet. 
From 2000 to 3000 =, Ss 46_—=", » 9 9 204 feet. 
From 8000 to 4000 =, BA _*, » » 206 feet. 
From 4000 t0 6000 =, «Ss 2°-9_—=»y »  » gp 846 feet. 


QI oO 
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rature is distributed: for this purpose all the observations of the température of 
the air taken within this distanée of thé earth wéefe laid down upon large dia- 
grams; a curved line was made to pass through or near them, and the reading 
at every 100 feet was taken from these curves, and those at every even hundred 
were itiserted in the following Tables, as well as thosé from the projected 


curvés fs found by joining the observations themselves, atid in-this way the 
following Tables were formed :— 


Tanxa V.—Showing the Mean Temperature of the Air at évery 200 feet up 
te 5000 feet. 


Temperature of the Air. 


ed 
3 
u 
t: 
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July 17.—The results are dependent upon the observations before leaving the 
earth, joined to those taken at and above 3800 feet; but they accord with 
others under the same state of the aky, indicating anh almost uniformly de- 
éreasing temperature until the thick cloud was reached. 

July 30.-The fluctuations on this day are better shown here that in the 
p ing section ; there -seem to have been no feweér than feur or five dif- 

erent strate, on this day, within 7000 feet of the earth, expericided during 

the ascent and passage of the balloon till the time of déscent, whieh 

peli i and during which the increase of temperature was gradusl 
$. 
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Taste V. (continued.) 
Temperature of the Air. 
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TABLE V. (continued.) 
Temperature of the Air. 


sie ict 


From 6" 5™ p.m. to 6" 47™ p.m. 
Below cloud. 


From 75 20™ p.m. to 7° 47™ p.m. 
Below cloud. 
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Tasre V. (continued.) 
Temperature of the Air. 


August 21 
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Taste V. (continued.) 
Temperature of the Air. 
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On August 18, 20, 21, September 1, 5, and 8, there were no disterbing 
causes to any amount in operation within 5000 feet of the earth, and théfeford 
the proj aiid adopted curves ate identical. 
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Taste V. (continued.) 


Temperature of the Air. 
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Thé next Table has been formed by taking the difference between thé 
socpemmeazes at every consecutive 100 feet, in every ascent and descent, up to 


- | 
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TasLE VI.—Showing the Deerease of Temperature with every 


July 17. 


| July 30. | August 18. August 20. | August 21. 


Height above State of the Sky. 
the 
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Increase of Height of 100 feet up to 5000 feet. 


State of the Sky. 
! 
Partially clear. —||  cicar, "| Cloudy. Cloudy. 

. . . Number Num- 
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An inspection of this Table showg that the largeat numbera ere those 
situated at the bottom, and the smallest at the top of each column in all states 
of the sky, and therefore that the decline of temperature in equal speces was 
largest in that space next the earth, and gradually less with increase of ele- 
vation. 

The numbers in the last column of the Table show the average value at 
each 100 feet, the one in cloudy states of the sky, and the other in partially 
clear states, with the number of experiments upon which each result is based. 


Frog THESE RESULTS THR DECLINE OF TEMPERATURE 


When the Sky was Cloudy 
For the first 800 feet was ...... 0° 6 for every 100 feet. 
From 300 feet to 3400 feet was 0°-4 » ” 
» 3400 ,, 6000 ” 0°-3 ” ” 


Therefore jn cloudy states of the sky the temperature of the air decreases 
nearly uniformly with the height above the surface of the earth nearly up to 


the cloud. 
When the Sky was partially Cloudy, 
In the firet ...... 100 feet there wes a decline of 0°:9 
From 100 feet te 800 ” » ” 08 for each 160 feet. 
», 300 » 600 ” ” ” 0°-7 9” ” 


” 500, 900 » ”» rT) 0°°6 ” ” 
» 900 ,, 1800 ry ”» ” Q°5 ” ” 
» 1800 ,, 2900 ” ” ” 0°-4 99 ” 
», 2900 ? 5000 a9 ry) ” 3 9 ”? 


The decline of temperature near the garth with a partially clear sky is 
nearly double of thet wjth a cloudy sky; at elevationg abave 4000 feet, the 
changes for 100 feet seem to be the same in both states of the sky. 

Tn some cases, as on July 80, the decline of temperature in the first 100 
feet was as large as 1°1. 

From these results we may conclude that in g cloudy stete of the gky the 
decline of temperature js nearly uniform up te the clouds; that with a ¢lear 
sky the greatest change is near the earth, being a decline of 1° in less than 
100 feet, gradually decreasing, as in the general law indicated in the preceding 
Section, till it requires a space of 300 feet at the height of 5000 feet for 4 
change of 1° of temperature. These resylts lead to the same conclusion 8 
before, viz. that the theory of gradation of 1° of temperature for every 
300 feet of elevation must be abandoned. Ag re the law indicated by 
all thes® experiments, it is far more natural and consistent, than that a uni- 
form rate of decrease could be received as a physical law up even to moderate 
elevations. 


§ 6, VantaTion or tHE Hyeromerric conpizion or THE AIR WITH ExsvaTion. 


All the adopted readings of the tempergture of the dew-point in Section 4 
were laid down on diagrams of a large scale, and their points were jqined ; and 
as it was evident that there were strata of mojat air, and that the phanges d¢ 
not follow any regular decrease ag in the case of the temperature of the alt, 
it was therefore not considered prudent tg adopt any curve with the view of 
obtaining normal results, but to use the projected curve ag simply found by 
joining the points as stated above, From the readings at every 1000 feet of 
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elevation the next Table was formed ; other readings ware taken at, angular 
intermediate points, and these are included in the remarks following the 
Table. The numbers under the heading of “Tension of Vapour” are formed 
by using ‘“‘ Regnault’s Tables,” and the degree of humidity in the next column 
has been calculated by using the observed temperature of the air correspond- 
ing to the obsesved temperature of the dew-point. 


Tastz VII.—Showing the Variation of the Hygremetrio eenditien ef the 
Air at every 1000 feet of Height. 


Humidity of the Air. 
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July 17.—At the earth’s surface the dew-point was 56°, which seemed to 
decrease gradually to the height of about 4000 feet, the relative humidity 
decreasing from 79 to 65 within the aqme space; on entering @ cloud the 
Tate of the decrease of the dew-point was ehecked, and for a space of 3000 foet 
Was almost constant, differing but little from 32°, whilst the relative hymj- 
dity increased tq 91 at 5800 feet. On leaving the cloud at 8000 feet high, 
ang hetween that and 9600 feet, both the dew-point and the relative humidi 
decreaged uickly, the former to 17°-9 and the latter to 65. From 9600 feet 
to 11,500 leet, whilst the temperature of the air remained at 26°, the dew- 
point increased to 24°-8, and the relative humidity to 95, closely approaching 
to saturation. From the height of 12,000 feet to 19,000 feet, the amount of 
Water in the air was almost constant, the dew-point undergoing scarcely any 
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variation, but during which time there was 8 great increase of temperature, 
and consequently the relative humidity decreased with rapidity from 95 to 39. 
The balloon then fell from 19,500 feet to 19,200 feet, the temperature of the 
air decreased to 38°, and the dew-point increased from 193° to 21°, and the 
humidity increased to 49. After 19,200 feet the dew-point decreased with 
rapidity to 16° at 20,000 feet, with a humidity of 48; and afterwards with 
great rapidity to a dew-point of less than —12° at 21,000 feet; and at 
heights exceeding this the dew-point is unknown, but was certainly lower 
than —20°, and probably as low as —30° up to 24,000 feet ;° from the ob- 
servations of the dry- and wet-bulb thermometers it seems to have been as 
low as —50° at 25,000 feet ; therefore the tension of vapour above 20,000 feet 
must have varied from about 0:015 in. to less than 0°01 in., and the degree 
of humidity to have decreased to 2, or even less. In this series we can 
distinctly trace a stratum of moist air in the cloud above 4000 feet, and 
again between the heights of 9500 feet and 11,500 feet. From 11,500 feet 
to 19,000 feet the tension of vapour differed but very little from 0°13 inch; 
then the amount of water present in the same mass of air was nearly constant 
for 8000 feet in vertical height; immediately after this there were some 
irregularities, and above 20,000 feet the air was dry, being almost free from 
vapour, 


Taste VII. (continued.) 
Humidity of the Air. 


July 30.—The temperature of the dew-point in this ascent was constantly 
varying: on the ground it was 53°, at 1000 feet it was 441°, but at interme- 
diate points it was sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other, to the 
amount of 1° or 2° from the curve-line joining these points ; then up to 2400 
feet there was a stratum of moist air, and above 3600 feet there were strata of 
moist and dry air alternately for 2000 feet; higher than this there was 8 
stratum of dry air from 5600 to 6400 feet, and higher still one of moist from 
6500 feet to the highest point reached: these terms, moist and dry, have 
reference to a curve-line, which was made to pass near every point as lai 
down from observation; and the same phenomena generally prevailed during 
the descent. The relative humidity generally increased to the highest pout 
reached, 
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Tasie VII. (continued.) 
Hygrometrical results. 


“paolo aaoqy 


From r} 49™ p.m. to 2" 59™ p.m. 
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August 18.—The temperature of the dew-point decreased from 57° on the 
ground to 52}° at 1000 feet, increased from 524° at 1000 feet to 534° at 
1700 feet whilst passing through mist, decreased to 50° at 2000 feet, and varied 
but little till 3800 feet was passed; the degree of humidity varying from 
62 on the ground to 96 at 3800 feet when in a cumulus cloud. The dew- 
point decreased rather quickly to 41° at 5000 feet, and with less rapidity to 
26° at 11,000 feet, the humidity varying from 96 at 3800 feet to 59 at 
11,000 feet. Whilst almost stationary in elevation for some time, at the 
highest point the temperature of the air increased, whilst that of the dew- 
point decreased, so that the degree of humidity changed from 59to51. The 
balloon then descended : the temperature of the dew-point increased gradually 
to 31° at 8200 feet, and to 38° at 7800 feet: the humidity was 61 at the 
lower elevation: the dew-point remained nearly at the temperature of 37° 
from 7800 feet to 6000 feet, and rose to 48° at 3500 feet—its lowest 

1862 a | 21 
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Taste VII. (continued.) 


Hygrometrical results. 
Ascending. 
Height, in feet, 
above the mean 
shoe the mens Between Tempe | Elastic | Degree 


point: the humidity increased from 53 at 7000 feet to 77 at 3500 feet. 
The balloon then ascended, and the dew-point fell to 37° at 8000 feet, and 
the humidity from 76 to 61. 

The dew-point then increased somewhat to 394° at 8500 feet, with » humi- 
dity of 65: from this elevation the dew-point decreased to 21° at 11,600 feet, 
with a degree of humidity of 51. The dew-point then turned to increase, and 
was 254° at 12,400 feet, giving a humidity of 67 at this elevation ; it then de- 
creased gradually to 23° at 14,500 feet, and then rapidly to — 84° at 20,100 feet: 
the relative humidity was 59 at 12,400 feet, and 22 at 20,100 feet. Above 
20,000 feet a dry stratum of air was entered and no dew was deposited on either 
of the hygrometers, their bulbs being reduced to a temperature of — 10°. 

In descending, the dew-point increased steadily to 14° at 12,000 feet, 
remained at this reading till nearly 10,000 feet, then increased rapidly to 34° 
at 8000 feet, and then gradually and almost uniformly to 57° on the ground: 
the degree of humidity increased from 31 at 18,000 feet to 36 at 14,000 feet, 
remained at this value to 12,000 feet, decreased to 28 at 10,000 feet and thea 
increased to 77 at 4000 feet, and was 66 on reaching the ground. In this 
series a narrow stratum of moist air was passed through between 1000 and 
2000 feet from the earth, and then another on passing through a cumulus 
cloud at the height of 8800 feet ; above this to 11,000 feet there was a con- 
stant decrease in the amount of water; the balloon then descended and the 
vapour increased steadily to 8000 feet, then a stratum of moist air was met 
with from 1000 to 2000 feet in thickness; from 6000 feet to 3500 feet on 
descending, and again from 3500 to 7000 feet on ascending, there was aD 
increase and decrease respectively ; between 8000 and 9000 feet and be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 feet strata were passed; then for 2000 feet 
there was but little variation in the humidity of the air, above 15,000 feet 
there was a rapid decrease in the amount of vapour, till the air became very 
dry above 20,000 feet. In the descent one stratum only of moist air was 
passed through, viz. between 13,000 feet and 9000 feet from the earth. 


August 20.-—-Between 400 and 600 feet a dry stratum of air was passed, 
then there was but little variation in.the temperature of the dew-point, aad 
the air was for the most part humid during the ascent. 
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Lantz VII. (continued.) 
Hygrometrical results. 
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August 21.—The temperature of the dew-point decreased from 60° on the 
ground to 57° at 400 feet, then increased to 59° from 500 to 700 feet whilst 
passing through a thick mist, and to 60° at 1000 feet; a decline then took 
place to 50°-8 at 1300 feet, and 50°-9 at 2000 feet; from 2000 feet to 3200 
feet there was at first a gradual, then more rapid decline to 40°8 at 4000 feet ; 
on entering cloud the dew-point increased to 41° 6, and on leaving it at about 
6000 feet there was a sudden fall of 2°. The relative humidity was 94 on the 
ground: the air was saturated for 200 feet from 500 to 700 feet; the humi- 
dity was 74 at 1000 feet, 79 at 1300 feet, and 97 in the cloud. Above the 
cloud the dew-point decreased quickly and with but slight irregularities till 
the height of 10,400 feet, where it was 144°, with a humidity of 48; at 
14,000 feet the dew-point was —14°, and the air was dry, the relative 
humidity being 18. Above 14,000 feet the temperature of the dew-point 
declined to —20°, with a humidity of 12 only. During the half-hour this 
height was maintained the temperature of the air increased, whilst that of 
the dew-point diminished, so that the air became drier. On descending the 
air continued dry, the dew-point increased from —22° at 14,000 feet to 
+19° at 10,000 feet, the humidity increasing to 51; there was but little 
variation in the dew-point in the next 2000 feet, but during this space the 
temperature of the air increased 7°, so that the relative humidity was irre- 
gular. At 7500 feet the dew-point was 20°, at 6900 feet it was 42°; on 
approaching the clouds at the former height the relative humidity was 38, 
and at the latter it was 88. Whilst passing through the cloud both the 
temperatures of the air and dew-point declined, the latter to 384°, and the 
humidity was 89. On descending below the cloud the dew-point increased 
gradually from 384° at 4000 feet high, then quickly to 46°7 at 3000 feet, 
then fell to 44°-7 at 2500 feet, then increased to 56° on reaching the ground. 
At 5800 feet the relative humidity was 83, between 2500 feet and 1500 feet 
it was 76 or 77, and it was 71 on the earth. 

In this series, till the clouds were passed, there were two or three layers 
of moist air; but from the time of passing above the clouds, the air wag 
constantly increasing in dryness till the greatest height Was attained, and 

I 
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Tasrz VII. (continued.) 


Height, in feet, 
above the mean 


8 

From 
2™ p.m. to 
35° p.m. 


: 
3 


: 
From 
653™p.m.to 4 


6" 6™ p.m. 
Clouds above and 
below; rain fall- 
ing on the earth. 


24000 


Above cloud. 


From 1° 3™ to 1° 53™ p.m. 


3 
Below cloud. 


| 
increasing in dampness in the descent to 10,000 feet ; then a dry stratum of — 
air was met with, till on approaching the clouds and passing through them 4 
moist stratum was passed ; below the clouds there were but slight variations 
till the descent was completed. 


September 1.—The changes of the dew-point in this ascent were more 
frequent and more abrupt than on August 20; there seemed to be different 
layers of moist air, varying in thickness from 200 to 300 and 400 feet up 
3000 feet, and above this the variations were smaller in amount and less 2 
number. In the descent a moist stratum of air was met with between the 
heights of 2000 and 1300 feet. 


September 5.—The temperature of the dew-point increased from wi on 
leaving the earth to 503° at 700 feet; it then began to decrease, and ws 
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Tasie VII. (contenued.) 


Hygrometrical results. 
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38°-9 between 4300 and 4700 feet, and declined to 363° from 5600 feet to 
6800 feet. The relative humidity increased with slight variations from 67 
on leaving the earth to 100 at 6800 feet in a cumulus cloud; on passing out 
of the cloud, the dew-point declined quickly to 303° at 7600 feet, then uni- 
formly to 264° at 9800 feet: the relative humidity decreased to 69 at 7600 
feet, and increased to 81 at 10,000 feet; in the dew-point a slight increase 
then took place to 27° at 10,800 feet, and then a decrease to 194° at 12,600 
feet. The dew-point increased to 223° at 13,000 feet, and the humidity to 
91 at this elevation. The dew-point was 102° at 16,800 feet, and the hu- 
midity was 77. A rapid decrease of the dew-point then took place to — 21° 
at 19,200 feet, and then as rapid an increase to —7° at 19,500 feet and to —3° 
at 20,100 feet: the humidity declined to 18 at 19,200 feet, and increased to 
36 at 19,500 feet, and to 50 at 20,100 feet. 

Above this point the temperature of the dew-point rapidly declined: at 
24,000 feet no dew was deposited on Regnault’s Hygrometer, and at higher 
points still it must have been less than — 50°. 

In the descent there were no marked irregularities till the balloon was 
within 8000 feet of the earth, when the dew-point increased and decreased 
two or three times in the next 4000 feet, after which it declined gradually to 
the earth. : 

The variations in the amount of moisture in the air on this occasion were 
few and to small amounts after passing out of the cloud in which the air was 
saturated. About 1800 feet a dry stratum of air was passed, and after 2000 
feet the amount of vapour became smaller, and was exceedingly small in 
amount at the higher elevations. 


September 8.—The humidity in this ascent increased from the earth to the 
clouds with very little variation, but on passing above them the decrease was 
very great; the two latter results are not used in the formation of the next 
Table. 
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Taste VIII.—Showing the Degree of Humidity 


1000 77 oan | 51 52 72 7 . 69 69 81 
°o 79 os 54 48 6a ee ee 66 83 oe 


On August 21 the observations were taken very early in the morning, 2 
fact directly after sunrise, and it will be seen that the degree of humidity s 
the elevations exceeding 10,000 feet are very-much smaller than in any other 
ascent at the samo elevations ; from this it would seem that a diurnal rang? 
takes place in this element at this elevation, as in the temperature of the #; 
so that in comparing the laws of moisture indicated by one ascent with thot 
of another, the times of the day at which the experiment was made must be 
taken into account. It is possible, indeed almost certain, that at the height 
of 14,000 feet and above, the air would become more humid as the day 
advanced, the vapour rising from the upper surface of the clonds and seceding 
into the higher regions by the action of the sun. . 

An inspection of the numbers in this Table shows that the moisture in the 
air is very different at different times, both in its amount and distributot. 

The degree of humidity in cloudy states of the sky in the lower stra a 


July 17. Jaly 80. August 18. August 20. | 
State of the sky. State of 
Height ae 
bore the | Cloudy. |! frar, | Gloudy.|| Clear. Clear. Cloudy. —_| Cloudy. 
the sea. [> | —— ———______ _ 
4 a - : wo 2 ~ wo ny 
g | ig i gi | é i | : 
pial iil 
feet. 
2.9000 
28000 | 
2.7000 3 , 
2.6900 | f 
2.5000 G 
24.000 ~ oe | e e ee ° ® i 
23000 eee ee ° ee e ! 
22000 eee { ee ° oe ee ee e 
2.1000 ove ° oe 
20000 48 ee | e ee ° ° 32 ° oa 
%gooo 54 oe | e oe e r | e e . 
18000 62 ° : 30 31 
17000 66 ‘ ‘ 27 32 
16000 68 . . 42 33 oe ' 
35000 72 ee ee a e e y 34 e ® 
14.000 78 oa oe a e ee I 36 ee ® ‘| 
13000 82 : 67 36 ‘ 7 
12000 | 92 59 36 o - | 
11000 89 ! 59 5x 52 34 . ec - 
XO000 73 |e 58 L} $2 28 oe os 
gooo | 70 | ee 63 | 49 | 53 | 35 | oye 
8000 84 ry ° 65 6r 7 5 l ry oo 
70°00 78 a é 68 53 4 e 
go I 7t I e 
5000 | 76 66 | 67 | 75 ae 33 62 | 8 
qooo | 65 ~ | 63 | 66 |} ot | 76 | 70 | 77 || 88 | 84 | 83 | 
gooo | 73 65 | 65 || go | -- | . 74 || 8 | 83 | 72 
2ooo | 75 54 | 53 || 79 7 | 7s | 8 | ge 
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at every 1000 feet up to 29,000 feet. 


215 
46 st 52) 5 
56 42 54) 5 
61 38 5817 
71 | §8 6417 
97 89 68/6 
93 | 81 69] 6 
78 78 76) 7 
86 85 6] 5 
88 17 15 
96 | 74 815 
9 | 8 3] 4 


the air, as might be expected, is very mush greater than in clear states and 
above the clouds, at the same height, there are very different degrees in the 
different experiments. 

The laws of moisture are indicated by these experiments, as found by 
taking the means of the numbers under the same state of the sky, and are as 
follows :-— 


With an overcast sky, the degree of . 
tramidity on the carth was sevens o* 77 from 6 experiments. 
At 1000 feet ............ se eeeee » Wy 8 ” 
Ur eee eeee 77~« yy ~«*‘221 » 
BO00 ,, cc ccc cece csc ccaneees 80 ,, 12 ” 
4000 4, cece ccceccccceeceace 80 ,, 10 ” 
BOO 4p cece e cee ce cence eccene 88 , 5 ” 
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The laws of moisture here indicated are—an almost uniform state of humi- 
dity of the air to the height of 3000 feet, viz. 77; then a sudden increase 
to 80 in the next 1000 feet, and to 83 by 5000 feet, which slightly decreased 
to 82 by 6000 feet. 


When the sky was partially clear, the degree of humidity 


On the ground was ........ 63 from 4 experiments. 
At 1000 feet ............ 68 , 5 ” 
2000 4, ween ee eevee 77 =, 5 9 
3000 4, we ee ee ee eee 76 , 5 ” 
4000 ,, cece seceueee 7% i «67 » 
5000 4, wee ee ee eens 69 , 6 ” 
B000 4, cece eee 68 ,, 6 ” 
Above the clouds the degree of humidity 
At 7000 feet was.......... 64 from 7 experiments. 
8000 ,, eee ee eee 58 ,, 7 9 
9000 4, ce eee eee eens 52 , 7 9 
10,000 5, eaceeeceees 52 , 7 ” 
11,000 ,, wc eee ee eee 48 ,, 6 » 
12,000 ,, cece ween 48 ,, 6 - 
13,000 ,, wee eee ee eeee 43 ,, 6 ” 
14,000 ,, wees eee eee 58 ,, 2 99 
15,000 ,, wee ee eeeeee 53 , 8 ” 
16,000 ,, wwe eee cee 45 , 3 9 
17,000 ,, 0 wee eeeeeaeee 33, 3 ” 
18,000 ,, se weveaeeese 1,2 4, 
19,000 ,, 0 weeeeeaecees 36,2 4, 
20,000 ,, ws cece eeeee 33, 1 9” 
21,000 ,, wee eee eee 32 , 1 + 
22,000 ,, wee e ee veneee 21 , #1 - 
23,000 ,, we ccscscaces -16 =, 1 » 
24,000° | : 
25,000 
26,000 
28,000 
29,000 


The laws of moisture here indicate a humidity on the ground, with a par- 
tially clear sky, less by 15 than in cloudy skies, increasing to 77 by 3000 
feet, then nearly constant to 5000 feet, when the humidity abruptly de- 
creased to 69, and then nearly evenly at the rate of 5 in 1000 feet, till at 9000 
and 10,000 feet it is 52; the degree then constantly decreases, till at heights 
exceeding 25,000 feet the degree of humidity is reduced to less than 10; and 
it would seem that at the higher elevations there is an almost entire absence 
of water. 

These seem to be the general laws ; but this regular diminution is evidently 
often interrupted, and strata of moist air exist at different elevations even 
up to 20,000 feet, and these may be of considerable thickness. 
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§ 7. ComPaRIson OF THE TEMPERATURE OF THE DEW-POINT, AS DETERMINED BY 
DIFFERENT INSTRUMENTS. 


simultaneous or nearly simultaneous determination of the dew- 
point by the different instruments or methods was copied out, and then all 
those determinations between every 1000 feet of elevation were collected 
together, and in this way the first five columns of the following Table were 
formed. The numbers in the last six columns were formed by taking the 
differences between the temperatures of the respective dew-points in the same 
horizontal line, or those taken at about the same height and elevation. 


Tasre [X.—Showing the Temperature of the Dew-point, as determined at 
sbout the same height by different instruments and methods, and compa- 
rison of the results together. 


Under 1000 feet. : 


and Wet 


beerved || Dry and Wet (free) | Drv and W 
by | "Love that by ) “sp ” ad 
“5 Fr 
% Bz e Se 3 7 
ae 
|| Ao | Ae | 
bh m o | ° ° ° 
4 36 0°0 
4 424 | 
° 56 53°9 |, +04 n 
5 
4 40 | +4'5 
4 53 Orr 
°° 45°§ || 0°4. |-+0'5 |-+-4°0 |-+-0°9 |-+4'4 |-+3°5 
5 43 +14 
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Taste IX. (continued.) 
Between 2000 and 3000 feet. 


Satins 
be phe ae 


AQumudD bh Am cp BP’ 
aint 


July 30 @ Sok] 3690 | aro] «. | 963] +» fl [+47 | 


4 §2 | 3779 | 39°7] «+ -| 4O°S| oe —o'8 
4 52%) 3790 | 40°77) «. | 4r’s| «- » j—o'8 
Aug. 18 1 46} 3438 | «- | oo | 47°38] 47°3l| «6 | oe | oo | as os [+4+0°6 

ao 6 38 | 3159 489 oo | q8'0| .. e+ {-+0°9 
6 41 | 3816 | 46°6| .. | 442] «- oo [34 

6 50 | 3893 | 44°9| «+ | 44°5] - ++ {+04 

6 514] 3693 | 44°9| ++ | 44°5] oo oe [0% 

6 52 | 3593 | 44°9| -- | 440! - e+ [+0'9 

6 5 3663 | 451; -- | 440! ©» e rr 

6 56 | 3693 | 454] ++ | 43S] -* I] ee [Pag 

6 58 | 3793 | 444] -» | 43°5| -- |] «+ [+o9 

7 2 | 3893 | 447) «+ | 43°0] «+ |] oe [-++1°7 

7 10 | 3405 | 44°7| ++ | 42°5| - +2°2 

7 13 | 3468 | 453) -- | 45°0| -- +03 
Sept. 1 5 1 | 3080 | 42°8) « | 43°0| of oe |~O'2 
5§ 3 | 3257 | 43°3 43°5| - 2 [o's 

§ 8 | 3458 | 38's) -- | 385) .. oe oo 

§ 33 | 3680 | 37°8] «1 | 38°5] «. oo [OF 

5 16 | 3620 | 384) «. | 98%] «- a oo 

5 19 | 9590 | $7°O}| -+ | 35°] oe oe |++2°0 

§ 20 | 3583 | 37°39] «+ | 33°2] e+ I] e+ [+42 

§ 24 | 3987 | 36°] «+ | 350] o. oe +36 

5 28 | 3787 | 36°6| -- | 33,0] o- oo |+-9°6 

5 378 3690 | 37°8{ + | 37S] ©+ |] oe [org 

5 40 | 3360 | 984) «+ | 38) «- 1] -. joy 

§ 1 30 | 3660 | 41°32) 41°3] «+ | 42'0O/|!—o'1] «. |—O'8| .. |—O'7 
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Tasre IX. (continued.) 
Between 4000 and 5000 feet, 


dh m| feet. 

Jaly 30 4 56 | 4169 
4 563) 4279 

4104 | 40 
4324 | 40° 
39° 

36 


Bo 


we 
po 


4403 
4) 4613 | 36° 
4683 | 38°3 
os 37°3 
73 | 38°0 
64) 4923 | 37°6 


23S 2D 


ap 


i ee | 


os 
t 
wa 
o 
tw 
oo 
oe 


DD bob 
& 
& 


Mm MAMAN DAAAA A Au WUwUwn Ura ua 
> me & Ud 


LT mtd ee OO™] Ue 
-S 
f 
> 
~~] 
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Taste IX. (continued.) 
Between 6000 and 7000 feet. 


Temperature of the a ant oe Geter. 


Date: above that akon that by 
$ e e o ° 
By s2| 3) 23 
: + o6/98154/ ge 
Bee | 2 te i cE 
g || &= Az m | am | am 
dhm 
July 30 § 41 
5 43 
2 
8 * 
6 1 
6 2 
6 3114 
6 33 
6 14 
6 18 
6 183 
Sept. 5 1 17 


10864! 27°4| 33°0 
10774, 28°9] « 
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Tasre IX. (continued) 
Between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. 


qd h m feat. 
July 17 10 2 11792, 23°9 


12709 | «+ ee | 19°5] 22°0 | 
12364 | 22'2| 222] .. se ° 
12453] 12°6| .. oe 

12568; .. | 14°§| -- (a $0) 


July 17 10 4 —1'0 
10 § 


Aug.18 3 34 


13000 


13320] o- 


Between 14,000 and 15,000 feet. 


0°0 +62 +2°7 |-3's 


, +3°s| 


July 17 10 8 | 14544 24°0| 267| 20°5 | 24°0 


Between 15,000 and 16,000 feet. 
21°5 +19 +26 |+3°3 


+07 I+ 1"°4 +07 


July 17 10 11 15704| 24°6 | 23°7| 22°0| 


Between 16,000 and 17,000 feet. 


July 17 10 15 | 16914! 24°3 de 23°0 20°8 +45 +r3 +35 — 33 |—3re +2°2 
Aug. 18 2 31] eee | oe 6°0 — 6° 


Between 17,000 and 18,000 feet. 
Aug. 18 2 324] .... 


July 17 10 25 | 18844] 24°9 24°4 25°! 24°2 to's —0'2 +°7 ~°7 Fera\ter9 
Aug. 18 2 35 | 18039 ve ° 8°4 


ee es —IrI° 5 
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Tasip IX. (continued) 
Between 19,000 and 20,000 feet. 


d hm 

July 1710 27 
10 29 

10 §0 

10 35 

10 39 


By taking the meanof each column of differences in each 1000 feet of 
elevation, the next Table is formed. 


TanLe X.—Showing the mean differences between the Temperatures of the 
Dew-point ds found by the use of the Dry- and Wet-bulb Thermometers 
and by Daniell’s and Regnault’s Hygrometers, and comparison of the results 
as found from the two Hygrometers. 


Excess of Temperature of the Dew-point as found by 


| Daniell’s 
d Wet Thermometers (free and Wet howe. 
Heights between 
Stigl flsl of gE F 3} P 
ae A} 08 [3] Sy | 2] 28 4] 3% |2 
bag |® ae % ~ ap si] #2 /% 
° 5 ° 
E <|$) Ag |2| ae [zi] Ax z Ee z 
feet. foot. ° ° 50 
© to 1000] oo [2] +1'r | 8] +2°6 |2|| +o2 2} +2°3 |2 
1000 ,, 2000 oe lee] FOR 
2000 ,», 3000 | +2°9 | 1] 40°5 j11] +4°0 | 5 
3000 =, 4000 | —o'x Hr |25 +o'6 |! 
4000 , §000 vee [eee] = OS 22 
$000 » 6000] ... |...) =m [26] yen |r 
» 7OOO] ... |...) —O'g {IX 
qooo , B8000/ ... |...) +51 | 11 +63 |3 |} org 2 
Bo0o ,, gooo| ... |...J ... —43 1/1 
gooo ,, 10000 | +02 |1| —o'8 |} 1 eee 
10000 =, 11000 | —3°6 |r} -4+6°6 | 1] ~1°8 | 3 —30}? 
31000 ,, 12000] ... vee ~—ir | I 
12000 ,, 13000] oo /1I/| ... —1'4 | 1 —15)t 
13000 ,, 140007 .., |... —g7r | I] ~1°3 [2 —r0 |! 
14000 5, 1§00O | —2°7 | 1] -+3°5 | 1] oro | 1 —35 1! 
15000 ,, 16000 | +1°9 | 1] -+2°6 | 1] +3°3 | 3 +07 |! 
16000 ,, 17000 | +4°5 |r| +1°3 | 3] -+3°5 | 2 4+2'2 |! 
17000 6,4, 318000 
18000 ,, 19000 | +o's | 1] —o'2 | 1] -+0°7 | 2 +0'9 |! 
IgoOO 3 ,, 20000 | +21°0 | 4] -+0°5 | 6] +074 | 6 —0's 
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The numbers in every one of these columns are affected with a change of 
sign, and, therefore, no certain difference is shown over the determination of 
the dew-point as found by any method or instrument over that found by 
any other. 

By taking the means af all in each group of 5000 fest, giving weight 
according to the number of experiments upon which each result is 


have :-— 


From the ground to 8000 feet high the temperature o iew-bain 
determined by— high ™ Pees TTY 


Dry and Wet bulb (free) 


Was 0°-4 higher than as found by Dry and Wet (aspirated) ..from 4 
», the samé as found by Daniell’s Hygrometer .......... » 
», 22 higher than as found by Regnault’s Hygrometer .. , 3 


Dry and Wet bulb (aspirated) 
Was 0° 1 higher than as found by Daniell’s Hygrometer .... ,, 2 
+B 1° 99 99 99 Regnault’s 9 “eee 99 5 
Daniell’s Hygrometer 


Was 1° 0 higher than as found by Regnault’s Hygrometer .. ,, 3 


From 5000 feet to 10,000 feet the temperature of the dew-point as de- 
termined by 


Dry and Wet (free) 
Was 0°: 2 higher than as found by Dry and Wet (aspirated) ..from 1 
» OM1 ” ” ” Daniell’s Hygrometer .... ,, 29 
» 1°8 ” ” » Regnault’s » wees gp «CS 
Dry and Wet (aspirated) 
Was 59 higher than as found by Daniell’s Hygrometer .... 5, 2 
» OT lower ” » Regnault’s » wees gy Ld 


From 10,000 to 15,000 feet the temperature of the dew-point as deter- 
mined by 


Dry and Wet (free) 
Was 2°1 lower than as found by Dry and Wet (aspirated) ..from 3 
», 20 higher ” » Daniell’s Hygrometer...... » 
99 0°7 lower 9 9” Regnault’s 99 he ” 8 
Dry and Wet (aspirated) 
Was 6°2 higher than as found by Daniell’s Hygrometer .... 5, 1 
», 14 lower ” » Regnault’s ” tees yy O 
Daniell’s Hygrometer 


Was 2°-2 lower than as found by Regnault’s Hygrometer .... ,, 4 
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From 15,000 to 20,000 feet the temperature of the dew-point as deter- 
mined by 


Dry and Wet (free) Experiments, 
Was 1°-1 higher than as found by Dry and Wet (aspirated) ..from 7 
9, 0°65 ” ” ” Daniell’s Hygrometer .... ,, 9 
», 0°9 ” 9 29 Regnault’s ” rece gy 9 
Dry and Wet (aspirated) 
Was 0° 6 lower than as found by Daniell’s Hygrometer...... » 6 
» 0°9 yg ogy Regnault’s gg ww ea se » 10 
Daniell’s Hygrometer 


Was 0-4 higher than as found by Regnault’s Hygrometer. w1s yy «<8 


By taking the mean of all, according to the number of experiments, we 
have :— 


From the ground to 20,000 feet the mean temperature of the dew-poit 
as found by 


Dry and Wet (free) © 
Was 0°-2 higher than as found by Dry and Wet (aspirated) . :from 15 
» O°l oo Daniell’s Hygrometer .... ,, 114 
3, 0°°7 >» oo» 9» Regnault’s _,, sees g9 DO 
Dry and Wet (aspirated) 
Was 0°-9 higher than as found by Daniell’s Hygrometer .... ,, 10 
», 0°-6 lower ” » Regnault’s » wees 99 Oe 
Daniell’s Hygrometer 


Was 0°-1 lower than as found by Regnault’s Hygrometer .. ,,° 16 


From all the results it would seem that the temperature of the dew-point 
as deduced from the Dry- and Wet-bulb thermometers as ordinarily used has 
a tendency to give a result a little too high, but to an amount that is Jess than 
the probable error of observations, and that, therefore, it is a perfectly trust- 
worthy instrument to use, even to great altitudes; also, the results by 
Daniell’s Hygrometer seem to be of equal value with those found by Reg- 
nault’s Hygrometer, at all elevations. 


a 
§ 8. Comparison oF THE READINGS OF THE MERCURIAL AND ANEROID 
BaROMETERS AT DIFFERENT HeEIeHTS. 


All the simultaneous readings of the Siphon and Aneroid Barometers were 
extracted from Table I. and inserted in the following Table. 
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Tastz X1.—Comparison of the Readings of Mercurial and Aneroid Barometers, 
in the ascents on July 17 and August 18. : 


| ; 
| | Excess of Excess of ; 
Readings of (Reading of |, Readings of : | 
Month, day, hour Barometers. Aneroid | Month, day, hour Ramer 
{ and minute above and minute. above | 
| Siphon Siphon | 
Siphon. |Aneroid./ Barometer. Siphon nero Barometer. | 
bm s/ in in. in bom s| in j in - in. 
jfaly 17, 9 49 0, 25°22) 25°32/ -+orr0 | Aug. 28, 0 56 0: 29°34; 29°51 | +or7 
| 9 5I of 24°34] 24°30) +0°16 || xr 60 2856 | 28°78; +023 | 
| QR a es tee bk 2 sed ee) fo 
° . (\ Oo o 25°50, 26°60 O22 =! 
| 9 55 ° ars8 | 21°80 +333 114 0 23°04 23°82 | +o18 ° 
9 §6 of 20°93! 21°21 O17 115 o} 22°69} 22° —o'o! | 
| 9 §8 | 19°63; 20°09| 0°46 | 120 oO! 19°90| 20°05] +orrs | 
10 2 © 19°38 19°60, +0'32 1 24 15) 20°90 21-28 +-0°38 | 
2 Uidl idl gos | || P32 Seb ane. teat | 

° roe) 
10 3 Oo} 17°24 37°52) +0°28 | 1 38 0. 24°46) 24°60 fort | 
Io 11 of 16°74 1710 | +0°36 | 141 ol 25°08 | 25°30) +022 | 
IO 3§ 0, 16°04} 36°25) -+-or21 1 52 © 25°80, 25°82| +0'02 | 

10 25 of 14°94| 15°15) 40°21 155 0] 25°08 25°25) +017 

10 27. 0} 14°64] 15°30| 40°66 || 2 0 oO} 23°93] 24°10] +0°17 

10 29 °) 14°64 | 15°30 +0°66 | 2 9 Oj 22°58/ 22°71) +0°13 

10 30 0} 14°64| 15°301 -+0°66 | 2 17 of 20°24| 20°50] +0°26 
10 35 ‘I 14°64 | 15°00; -+0°36 221 oO} 19°IT| 19°30] org | 
70 “4 fe) 4 3 ae te 2 25 20 17°61 17" 5 tera | 

47 91 ; 57 229 of 36°41} 16°50} +0 

10 50 ol 13°64 14°20| -+-0°56 2 32 20] 15°84 16:00 fore 
ro 54 ; 13 14 13°00 toa 2 49 50 13°70 13°60 rie 
© §7 of 12°%4| 12° 04 3. § | 12°93| 13°20 0°27 | 
Tz 3 0, 11°64/ 12°10} +0°46 3 18 30] 33°45) 13°55| oro | 
m7 OH 65| 12°10] +0°45 925 0} 13°65) 13°72) +0°07 | 

1z 12 o| 11°95 | 12°40) +0°45 3 34 +) 17°53! 17°42! —o'r1 

IZ 20 0 12°65 | 13°20] +-0°55 3.36 0 18°63 | 18°65] -+-0'o2 

12 25 Of 33°14] 33°60) +0°46 3 39 0] 20°02! 20°05| +0°03 
11 38 0} 18°94) 19°00| 0°06 349 © 24°28) 24°42| 0°14 | 
IZ 39 0} 20°04! 20°40| -+0°36 | | 

1 40 ©} 20°54| 20°80| -++0°'26 | 


July 17.—The differences between the readings are shown in the last 
column, and exhibit an increasing difference, increasing in amount with 
decreasing readings, till at the highest point the discordance between the 
readings amounted to half an inch. It is presumed that the aneroid baro- 
meter was in error to these amounts; but both instruments were broken in 
the descent, and no more information can be given. 


August 18.—The differences between the readings of the mercurial and 
aneroid barometers in this ascent were as constant as could be expected, as 
the readings could seldom be strictly simultaneous. Upon the whole, the 
readings of the aneroid are as good as those of the siphon. 


1862, 2x 
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Taste XI. (continued).—Comparison of the Readings of Mercurial and 
Aneroid Barometers and Negretti’s new Barometer, in the Ascent on 
September 5. 


hoe he me = 

~] =e 

> vk ws id be 
coogooooocoqooooooooCcoa 


» 
wm 
Ww 


The numbers in the last column but two show the differences between th 
readings of the siphon and aneroid barometers, those in the last colum! 
but one the differences between the readings of the siphon barometer a4 
Negretti and Zambra’s new barometer, and those in the last column the 
differences between the readings of the aneroid barometer and Negretti sud 
Zambra’s new barometer; these several differences are all small, and aft 
within the probable error of observation, as it is not possible that the read 
ings can be made at the same instant. They prove that all the observstie 
made in the several ascents may safely be depended upon, and also that a 
aneroid barometer can be made to read correctly to pressures below 12 inche- 
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§ 9. Exucretcat Stars or THE AtxosPHmRs,’ 


In the ascent on July 17, an electrometer, kindly lent by Professor W. 
Thomson, of Glasgow, was used. Care (according to the instructions from 
Professor Thomson) was taken to discharge the electricity from the balloon 
on leaving the earth, and a charge of negative electricity was given to the 
instrument, and it read 59°, which we may call the balloon-reading. The 
instrument leaked a little, and it was necessary at every experiment to re- 
determine the balloon-reading. The following are the results of the ob- 
servations :— | o 

Balloon-reading ...... 59 
At 13,500 feet. . 4 Fiectricity of the air .. 64 


: Balloon-reading ...... 49 


Balloon-reading ...... 59 
At 15,700 feet.. 4 Electricity of the air .. 68 
Balloon-reading ..... . 58 
At 19,500 foet.. 4 Toctricity of the air .. 61 
At 19,300 fect. . { Balloon-reading ...... 58 


‘* | Electricity of the air .. 604 


Balloon-reading ...... 58 
At 23,000 feet... Electricity of the air .. 58+ 


Now as these observations were made under the balloon, and the readings for 
the air were large negative readings always, it implies that the air was 

with positive electricity, but becoming less and less in amount with 
increasing elevation, till at the height of 23,000 feet the amount was too 
small to measure but was of the same kind. It is impossible therefore to 
say whether at higher elevations there would have been no electricity, or 
whether it would have changed to negative. I wish, however, to speak 
guardedly on this subject, and would regard these observations as indications 
only. I pledge myself no further than that all the directions given to me by 
Professor Thomson were followed, and that the readings are correct. 


Ow tHe OxyaEentc ConpDITION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. ° 


On July 17th the test papers, both by Moffat and Schonbein, continued 
untinged by colour throughout the whole flight of the balloon, and the same 
result was found during the ascent on July 30. Se 

After these ascents I received the following letter from Dr. Moffat :— 


ct «“ Hawarden, August 4th, 1862. 
Dear Mr. GuarsHer; : 

‘In the Times of: Saturday last I observed, in your report of meteorvlogical 
observations taken during a balloon aseent from the Crystal Palace on July 80th, 
that ‘test ozone papers were not coloured, and no ozone was noticed in the 
ascent from Wolyerhampton,’ This is remarkable, seeing that ozone increases 
in quantity directly with increase of elevation on the earth’s surface. The 
degree of coloration of test papers varies with the humidity of the atmosphere. 
Dry air retards the decomposition of the iodine of potassium, and very moist 
air removes the iodine when decomposition has taken place.- It does not 
appear, however, in the observations, that the degree of humidity on the day 
of ascent was in any way unfavourable to the decomposition of the iodine, or 
the development of the brown colour on the test papers. oxe 

x 
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‘The time the balloon was up was short (two hours), and azone mast be 
in very considerable quantity to produce coloration of the test paper in s0 
short a period of time. Still, according to our present notions of increase of 
the quantity of ozone with increase of elevation, papers of ordinary sensitive- 
ness ought fo have been coloured during the ascents. The sensitiveness of 
the papers used in the investigation is of course of the utmost importance. 

«Today the quantity of ozone indicated by test papers prepared by 
myself is 4; and two papers from a packet prepared by Messrs. Negretu 
and Zambra, exposed for two hours in sunshine, did not show the slightest 
tinge, while a slip prepared by myself, exposed under similar circumstances, 
gave a degree of coloration equal to the mean of the day. From thes 
results it would appear that the test papers used by you were in fault. This 
is a question of some moment, and one of great scientific interest; and if 
future balloon ascents give results similar to those you have reported, then 
the ground of the development of ozone must be looked for in the atmosphere 
near the surface of the earth. 

‘“‘T am, yours very truly, 
“< Jas. Glaisher, Esq.” (Signed) “T, Morrat.” 


In consequence of the redeipt of this letter I went to Hawarden to Dr. Moist, 
and induced him to-make some test papers himself for the balloon experiments. 
He did so, and they were used on August 18th. I took some of the papes 
prepared by him, and some of the papers out of the same packets which Ihsd — 
used during the two preceding ascents, as well as some prepared by a formals — 
of Schénbein. When I had reached 10,000 feet the new papers were decidedy — 
tinged; at 17,000 feet they were coloured to the amount of 2, on 8 scale 
‘whose deepest colour is represented by 10; at 20,000 feet to 3. At 22,00) 
feet the coloration had increased to 4; and here Schénbein’s paper was 
coloured to 1, ahd Moffat’s old papers were still uncoloured. Mofists 
new papers gradually increased in intensity, and when 3000 feet from the 
earth at 2°38" were deepened to 7. It would therefore appear that in sll 
probability the test papers were in fault in the first ascents; and I may her 
remark that, in consequence, the preparation of the ozone test papers has beet 
stopped, ‘and that it is my intention, as Dr. Moffat himself cannot undertake 
the task, to superintend the preparation of the papers myself in futare. 


7 Time oF Vrsration or A Maanet. 
On July 17, at Wolverhampton, there were 


e SS 
30 vibrations of a magnet in 49-1 ; that is, one vibration in 1°403 
30 ” ” 42:5; m9 ” 1-417 
30 yp ” «2-4; ” ” 1-413 
Therefore one vibration =1-411 second. 
At the height of 18,844 feet one vibration == 1*-489. 
At the height of 20,244 feet one vibration = 1°536. 
Therefore the time of vibration seemed to be somewhat longer. 
On July 30, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the time of the vibratioe 
of the magnet =—1:573 second. 
On July 30, the mean of four sets of observations at the mean height o 
5300 feet gave 
One vibration ==1*:572, 
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being sensibly the same as the resplt on the same day as determined at the 
Observatory, 
On August 18, at Wolverhampton, 


38 vibrations = 60: 0 .*, one vibration a1: 580 


32, 50:3 7 » 1:57 

34 C«s, 54:2 . » ~~: 1595 

30, 478 Ss: 97 

4)6-344 

Therefore one vibration == 1'586 second. 1586 
At 11,000 feet 26 vibrations =41-5 second, 


Therefore one vibration= 1-590 second, 
A result differing but little from that on the ground, 


August 20, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the time of one vibration 
was 1°580 second. 
August 20, at the height of 3800 feet one vibration =1 583 second. 


On September 5, I did not succeed in getting the time of vibration of the 
magnet at all in the balloon. During this ascent we were almost, constantly 
going round and round—a motion fatal to observations of this nature, and 
failure at all times was the rule in these experiments. I commenced many 
series of experiments with the axis of the car in one position relative to the 
cardinal points of the compass, which I found to be different before the observa~- 
tions were completed, and consequently the observations were of no value, 

The general result of these experiments is that the magnet vibrates in 
a somewhat longer interval of time at high elevations than on the carth. 
The number of experiments, however, is too few to speak decidedly on this 
point. 
- HeErents AND APPEARANCE O¥ THE CLovuDe, 


July 17, 

The sky was covered with cumulostratus clouds before starting. 

At 9" 47™ a.m., at 4467 feet. Clouds were reached. 

At 9° 51” a.m., * at 5802 feet. M any clouds all round at a lower elevation, 

At 9* 53™ a.m., at 7980 feet. Entered a dense cumulostratus cloud. 

At 9° 55™ a.m., at 9000 feet. Passed out of cloud into bright sunshine 
and blue sky 

- At 16" 2™ a.m., at 11,792 feet. Examined the clouds below, which -were 
noted as being very beautiful in form and arrangement. 

At 10° 15" a.m., at 16,914 feet. Cumuli were underneath and far below; 
strati in the distance, apparently the same height as the eye. No clouds 
above: blue sky. 

At 11" 38" a.m., at 12,376 feet. On descending the shadow of the balloon 
and car on the cloud below was very large and distinct; entered the cloud 
directly afterwards. 

At 11" 40" a.m., at 9882 feet. In so dense a cloud that the balloon could 
not be seen. 

At 11° 45" am., at 5432 feet. Came out of cloud, but passed through 
others which appeared to be rising with great rapidity, 
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Partially clear before starting, there being cirrocumulus, cumalostratus, 
cirrostratus, and a little cirrus nearly covering the sky, but very thin in the 
zenith. ; 

At 5" 26" p.m., at 5830 feet. Cumuli all round at lower elevations ; zenith 
clear. 

At 5" 54™ p.m., at 6466 feet. A great mist, surrounding the balloon. 

At 6" 2™ p.m., at 6547 feet. Cumuli and cumulostratus were below. 

At 6° 7” p.m., at 6600 feet. Cumuli and cumulostratus appeared st the 
same level with the car, and strati above. 


August 18. 

At 1"p.m. Zenith clear, wind W.N.W. but light, clouds moving N. by W. 

At 1 8 p.m., at 3347 feet. A cumulus cloud was entered. 

At 1° 24™ p.m., at 9884 feet. Detached cumuli far below; plains of clouds 
in the distance. ; 

At 1" 27™ p.m., at 7836 feet. Alpine and dome-like clouds, bright and 
even on one side, in shade and lumpy on the other; detached cumuli ats 
lower elevation. 

At 1" 34™ p.m., at 6000 feet. Clouds have a very beautiful appearance. 

At 1° 58” 40° p.m., at 5800 feet. Cumuli apparently same height ss the 
ear in the distance. 

At 2* 22™ 30° p.m., at 12,700 feet. Great mass of clouds to the east. 

At 2" 25™ 20° p.m., at 14,300 feet. A sea of clouds; snow-white appesr- 
ance; a few clouds below; cirri still much higher. A deep-blue sky. 

For note on the appearance of the clouds at 3" 33" p.m., see Section of 
Observations, &c., p. 400. 

At 3® 43™ p.m., at 8144 feet. The shadow of the balloon and car on tht 
cloud below very large and distinct. 
. At 3" 43" 30° p.m., at 7438 feet. Entered clouds. 
. At 3° 46" 10° p.m., at 6050 feet. In cloud, can see nothing; passed oat 
of cloud at 6000 feet; a lower stratum of cloud. 

At 3° 46™ 30° p.m., at 5979 feet. Image of balloon on lower clouds mag- 
nificent. 

At 3* 48™ p.m., at 5922 feet. Entered a second stratum of cloud. 

At 3" 49" p.m., at 5621 feet. Still in cloud. 

At 3° 50" p.m., at 5300 feet. Emerged from the alouds. 
_. At 3* 51” p.m., at 4520 feet. In thick mist. 

At 3° 55" p.m., at 3000+ feet. Passed out of mist. 


August 20. — 

At 6" 30" p.m. Very hasy; cirri prevalent in zenith; cloudy elsewhere. 

At 6® 32™ 30* p.m., at 1397 feet. In a mist. 

At 6° 38" p.m., at 3159 feet. Misty all round, detached seud beneath. 
. At 6° 39” p.m., at 3359 feet. Clouds below as scud. 

At 6° 43™ p.m., at 4256 feet. Clouds far below, but not under ws. 

At 6" 43™ 30° p.m., at 4316 feet. Entered a cloud. 

At 6" 58" p.m., at 3793 feet. Clouds were all below. 

At 7" 5" p.m., at 4250 feet. In mist; earth invisible. 

At 7 25" p.m., at 2067 feet. Fog below. 

At 7 47™ p.m., at 5194 feet. In cloud; London out of sight. 


At 7 49" p.m.,-at 5900 feet. Having passed above the clouds, their upp’ 
surfaces were of a rich red. 
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At 7" 50" p.m., at 5500 feet. In cloud. 

At 7* 52" p.m., at 5200 feet. Above the clouds again. 

. At 7 BB" p.m, at 5500 feet. Setting sun tinged the clouds with red; 
beautiful appearance. | | 

At 7 56" p.m., at 5160 feet. In cloud again. 

At 8" 5™ p.m., at 7000 feet. Above the clouds. 


August 21. - 
_ The sky was overcast, being covered with dense cirrostratus clouds before 


starting. 

At # 40™ a.m., at 1210 feet. In a thick mist. 

At 4" 41™ a.m., at 1286 feet. Clouds broken; in the east there were 
beautiful lines of light, with gold and silver tints. 

At 4° 447 a.m., at 1706 feet. Earth visible in the distance. 

At 4° 45" a.m., at 2000 feet. Very misty; blocks of clouds above. 

At 4° 49" a.m., at 2930 feet. Scud below, creeping along the earth; cu- 
muli apparently on same level in the distance ; black clouds above. 

At 4" 55" a.m., at-4927 feet. Entered the clouds. 

At 4" 56" a.m., at 5300 feet. Lost sight of earth. 

At 4° 57™ 30° a. m., at 5989 feet. Great masses of alpine cloud; entered 
s beautiful cumulus cloud. 

At 4" 58™ a.m., at 6000+feet. In cloud, surrounded by white mist. 

At 5* a.m., at 6510 feet. Emerged in a valley between two clouds, 

_ At-5° 17 a.m., at 6400+feet. Immense ocean of cloud; magnificent view. 
At 5° 1™ 20° a.m., at 6350+feet. Under the sun the appearance of a 
lake ; mountains of clouds to the left; fine cloud-land | generally. 

At 5 3" a.m., at 6336 feet. Lost ‘sight of sun; m sat 
. At 6° 4" a.m., at 6413 feet. Deep ravines and shaded parts visible in the 
clouds ; sun again rising in same magnificent way ; clouds sweeping boldly 
away. - 
. rv &* 34” 30° a.m., at 13,875 feet. Magnificent peaks of olond in the 
distance ; like a sea of cotton. 

At 5 48" a.m., at 14,273 feet. Sea of clouds below. 

At 5° 51™ a.m., at 14,318 feet. Thin strati obscure the sun. 

At 5° 57" a.m., at 14,228 feet. Strati apparently same height as ourselves; 
cirri above. 

At 6° a.m., at 14,213 feet. Beautiful sea of clouds everywhere. 

At 6* 24" a.m., at 8040 feet. The shadow of the balloon on the clouds 
below was distinct, and surrounded by prismatic colours. 

At 6° 27" a.m., at 7293 feet. Clouds approached on descending, 

At 6" 28™ 30° a.m., at 7106 feet. In a mist. 

At, 6" 29™ a.m., at 7001 feet. Just entering clouds. 

At 6" 35™ a.m., at 5189 feet. Stratum of cloud beneath. 

At 6" 36™ 30° a.m., at 5058 feet. ) Entered the clouds, and passed below 

At 6° 38"+ a.m., at 4000 + feet. } them. 


September 1. 
The sky was uniformly covered with cirrostratus clouds. 
At 5° 5™ 30° p.m., at 3408 feet. Cumuli in horizon apparently at a low 
elevation. 
At 5 16” p.m., at 8620 feet. Apparently on a level with cumuli in the 
distance, 
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At 5" 30™ p.m., at 4000 feet. Higher than all clouds near us.” 

At 5" 31™ p.m., at 4090 feet. Clouds have formed over the river from the 
Nore up to beyond Richmond, following the river in all its windings and 
bendings, and almost confined to its banks throughout. 

At 5" 32™ p.m., at 4180 feet. Clouds far below, and moving apparently at 
right angles to our motion. 

At 5" 36" p.m., at 4000 feet. Clouds meeting us, moving at right angles 
to our motion; clouds very low. 

At 5" 37™ p.m., at 3900 feet. Clouds passing quickly below us. 

" At 5° 37™ 30* p.m., at 3690 feet. Clouds still follow the course of the river, 
being limited to its breadth, and parallel to it throughout its course. 

_ At 5" 40™ p.m., at 3362 fect. Clouds meeting us of three different degrees 
of white: the top bluish white, the middle the pure white of the cumulus, 
and the lower blackish white; and from these, we afterwards learned, rain had 
been falling on the earth all the afternoon. 


September 5, 

The sky was covered with clouds before starting, 

At 1° 13" 30° p.m., at 5722 feet. In cloud, wholly obscured. 
. At 1" 16™ p.m., at 6729 feet. Still in cloud, very dense. 
’ At 1° 17™ 20° p.m., at 6914 feet. Out of cloud, 


September 8. 

Aft 4" 48" p.m. The sky was overcast, with cirrostratus clouds. 

At 4" 49™ p.m., at 1232 feet. Scud at lower elevation, but not under us. 

At 4° 54™ 30° p.m., at 4169 feet. In mist, then in dense fog. 

At 4° 55™ p.m., at 4380 feet. ° In a dense white cloud. 

At 4° 56™ 30° p.m., at 4650 feet, Still in cloud, thick and white. 

At 45 58™ 20° p.m., at 4750 feet. Half out of cloud; the crown of the 
balloon was out of cloud, and the car still within. 

At 4" 59" 10° p.m., at 4650 feet, Cloud more dense; balloon descending. 
- -At 5" 1" 30° p.m., at 4400 feet. Misty view ; horizon obscured all round. 

At 5" 1™ 50° p.m., at 4200 feet. Very black clouds over London. 

At 5® 7™ p.m., at 3370 feet. Beautiful break in the clouds to the west. 

At 5" 10" 30° p.m., at 4108 feet. In slight mist. 
- At 5* 11™ 25° p.m., at 4400 feet. Clouds below. 

At 5° 12™ 30° p.m., at 4920 feet. The shadow of the balloon and car sur- 
rounded by primary and secondary prismatic rings. 

- At 5* 14™ 40° p.m., at 4920 feet. Clouds heaped upon each other, app#- 

rently on a level with the car. 

At 5" 16™ 45° p.m., at 5260 feet. Fluffy clouds below. 

At 5° 17" 30° p.m., at 5230 feet. Clouds rising were whiter than thee 
below; a slight amount of blue in all clouds. : | 

At.5* 17" 55* p.m., at 5428 feet. Balloon approaching clouds. 
' ~At 5° 18™ 30° p.m., at 5428 feet. The shadow of the balloon and car 00 
clouds, encircled by three distinct prismatic rings. 

At 5" 20™ 30° p.m., at 5112 feet. Clouds near us like smoke. 

At 5° 22™ p.m., at 5060 feet. Beautiful chasm in the clouds. 

At 5* 22™ p.m., at 5057 feet. Entering clouds. 

At 5° 22™ 45° p.m., at 5040 feet. Just entering clouds. 

At 5* 24" 10° p.m., at 5020 feet. Entering clouds again. 

At 5*® 24™ 30° p.m., at 5039 feet. In cloud. 

At 5* 25™ 20° p.m., at 4700 feet. Still in cloud, 
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‘At 6* 26" 25° p.m., at 3220 feet. Cumuli below as scud. 


At 5 27" 30° p.m., at 3600 foet. A fine white cloud apparently reading 
on the Thames, like a huge swan. 


APPEARANCE OF THE Sxy, 


July 17. 
At 10° 15" a.m., at 16,914 feet. Intense prussian blue, 
At 10" 39" a.m., at 19,380 feet. Deep blue. 


July 30, 
At 5" 31™ 30° p.m., at 5280 feet, Deep blue, dotted with small cumuli; 
sun shining brightly. 
At 6° 2" p.m., at 6547 feet. Deep blue, dotted with cirrocumuli, 


August 18. 
At 1" 9" p.m., at 3705 feet. Deep blue. 
At 2" 25" 20° p.m., at 14,434 feet. Very deep blue. 
At 3* 33™ p.m., at 15,984 feet. Very deep blue, dotted with cirrus clouds, 


August 20. 
At? 49" p-m., at 5900 feet. Blue, 


September 1. 
At 1" 45™ p.m., at 270 feet. Blue sky near the horizon. 


September 5. 
At 1* 21™ p.m., at 9926 feet. Deep blue. 


September 8. 
At 4" 58" 20° p.m., at 4750 feet. Blue sky above, 
At 5* 11™ 25° p.m., at 4440 feet. Blue. 
At 5 12" 30° p.m., at 4920 feet. Deep blue, 


DrgEcTION oF THE WIND, 


July 17. 

The direction of the wind before starting was S.W. 

At 10° 27 a.m., at 19,374 feet, we determined, by means of the compass 
and the inclination of the grapnel hanging below, that we were moving in 
the direction of N.E., and therefore the wind was from the 8.W. 

At 10° 447 a.m., at 19,336 feet, we seemed to be moving towards the 
north; if so, the wind was g, 

July 30. 

The direction of the wind before starting was N.W. 

At 4° 41™ 15° p.m., at 480 feet, the direction of the wind was 8.W. 

At 5 17™ 30° p.m., at 5155 feet, the direction of the wind was N.N.W, 

At 5" 40™ 30° p.m., at 6183 feet, the direction of the wind was N, 


August 18. 
The direction of the wind before starting was NW. 
At 1* 5* p.m., at 1130 feet, the direction of the wind was N.N.E. 
At 1" 17™ p.m., at 8935 feet, the direction of the wind was N.W. 


August 20. 
The direction of the wind before starting was S8.W., with very gentle mod- 
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tion. No observations of the direction of the wind were made during this 
epoont, ag the air was almost calm. ' ) ) 
August 21. 


The direction of the wind before starting was 8.W. No observations of 
the direction of the wind were made during this ascent. 


a September 1. 
The direction of the wind before starting was E.N.E., verging ta E. 
At 5® 4™ p.m., at 3268 feet, the direction of the wind was E.N.E. 
At 5" 10™ p.m., at 3318 feet, the direction of the wind was E. 
_ At 5* 11™ 80" p.m., at 3560 feet, the direction of the wind was E.S.E. 
At 5° 17™ p.m., at 3580 feet, the direction of the wind was E.N.E. 
At 5" 36" p.m., at 4190 feet, upper current W. : 


September 5. 
The direction of the wind before starting was N. | 
At 2" 16" 10° p.m., at 11,150 feet, the direction of the wind was E. 


September 8. 
The direction of the wind before starting was 8.W. No observations of 
the direction of the wind could be taken during this ascent. . 


On toe Propacation or Sounn. 


On July 17, when at the height of 11,800 feet above the earth a band was 
heard playing. 

On July 30, at 5450 feet a gun was heard with a sharp sound, then 4 
drum beating, and then a band was heard, 


On August 18, at 4500 feet the shouting of people was heard. 
” at 18,000 feet a clap of thunder was heard. 
” at 20,000 feet thunder again heard, below us. 
” at 20,000 feet a loud clap of thunder was heard. 


On August 20, at 4000 feet heard the shouts of people. 
- at 4300 feet railway whistle heard. 
” at 3500 feet heard bell tolling. 
” at 2200 feet heard people shouting. 
» at 3700 feet heard a clock strike. 


On August 21, at 4900 feet a railway-train was heard. 
” at 8200 feet a gun was heard. 
” at 3500 feet heard people shouting. 


. On September 5, at 6730 feet, ascending, the report of a gun was heard. 
” at 10,070 feet, descending, the report of a gun was heard. 


On September 8, at 3300 feet heard the shouts of people. 


From these results we learn that different notes and sounds pass more 
readily through the air than others. A dog barking has been heard at the 
height of two miles ; a multitude of people shouting, not more than 4500 feet. 


On Angust 18 we heard at three different times what, in my Notes to the 
Observations, I have called claps of thunder; but I also remarked at these 
times that a careful examination of the clouds below us failed to discover 807 
thunder-cloud, On inquiry afterwards as to the fact of thunder being 4 
on the earth, we found none had been, and it was suggested that the sounds 
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we heard might have proceeded from Birmingham, where guns were being 
proved on that day. It.is possible this suggestion.may be correct. 


PrysroLog1caL OBsERVATIONS. | 


On July 17, before. starting from Wolverhampton, at my request Mr. 
Coxwell took the number of his pulsations, and found 74 jn one minute; my 
pulsations were 76 in one minute. At the height of 17,000 feet mine had 
increased to 100, and Mr. Coxwell’s to 84. On regaining the ground the 
number of both our pulsations was 76. 


On August 18, the number of our pulsations were both 76 before starting. 
At the height of 22,000 feet mine had increased to 100, and Mr. Coxwell’s 
to 98; and afterwards, at a higher elevation, Mr. Coxwell’s number was 110, 
and mine 107. 


. On August 21, in the morning ascent no observations were taken of our 
pulsations before leaving. At the height of 1000 feet the following results 
were obtained :—Mr. Coxwell’s, 95 in a minute; Mr. Ingelow’s, 80 in a 
minute; Capt. Percival’s, 90 in a minute. At 11,000 feet :—-Mr. Coxwell’s, 
90 in a minute; Mr. Ingelow’s, 100 in a minute; Capt. Percival’s, 88 in a 
minute; mine, 88 in.a minute; my son’s (a boy in his 14th year), 89 in 
a minute. At 14,000 feet the following were the results:—Mr. Ooxwell’s, 
94 in a minute; mine, 98 in a minute; Mr. Ingelow’s, 112 in a minute; 
Capt. Percival’s, 78 in a minute; my son’s, 89 in 8 minute. The pulsations 
of Capt. Percival were so weak that he could scarcely count them, whilst 
those of Mr. Coxwell, he considered, had increased in strength. 


These results show that the effect of diminished pressure exercises a very 
different influence upon different individuals, depending probably upon tem- 
perament and organization. | 

In the ascent on July 17, at the height of 19,000 feet the hands and lips 
were noted as dark bluish, but not the face. At the height of four miles the 
palpitations of the heart were audible and the breathing was affected, and 
at higher elevations considerable difficulty was experienced in respiration. 

: On August 18, the hands and face were blue at the height of 23,000 feet. 


On September 5, at the height of about 29,000 feet I became unconscious, 
and at the height of about 35,000 feet Mr. Coxwell lost the use of his hands. 
At the height of about 29,000 feet I began to recover, and resumed observing 
at the height of 25,000 feet. 


. From these results it would seem that the effect of high elevations is dif- 
ferent upon the same individual at different times. 


On THE DirFERENT APPEARANCE OF THE Gas IN THE BaxLoon, 
July 17. 
- Before starting the gas was thick and opaque. 
At 9* 54™ a.m., at 8065 feet. Valve opened, gas opaque. 
At 10° 2™ a.m., at 11,792 feet. Balloon full, gas opaque. 
At 10" 15" a.m., at 16,914 feet, Gas cleared in balloon from appearance 
of smoke to transparency. 
July 30. 


Before starting the gas was thick and opaque. 
At # 40™ 30° p.m., at 330 feet. Gas clear and transparent. 
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~ At 4" 45™ 30° p.m., at 2379 feet. Gas getting thick again, 
At 5" 31™ p.m., at 5380 feet. Gas partially clear. 


August 18, 
Before starting the gas was cloudy and opaque. 
At 1* 18" 55° p.m., at 9978 feet. Balloon full, gas cloudy. 
At 1* 21™ p.m., at 11,470 feet. Valve opened. 
At 1" 25" p.m., at 9740 feet. Valve opened. 
At 1> 32™ p.m., at 7650 feet. Valve opened. 
At 2" 22™ p.m., at 12,364 feet. Balloon full, gas clear, 
At 2" 26™ 20° p.m., at 14,434 feet. Gas getting opaque. 


August 20, 

Before starting the gas was thick and opaque. 

At 6° 39™ p.m., at 3359 feet. Gas still opaque. 

At 6" 41™ 30° p.m., at 3086 feet. Gas very opaque, issuing from the neck 
as smoke. 

At 7 4™ p.m., at 4052 feet. Gas opaque, issuing from the neck as smoke, 

At 7° 18" p.m., at 1417 feet. Gas clear; can see netting plainly through 
the balloon. 

At 7" 22™ p.m., at 1587 feet. Gas issuing from the neck of the balloon; 
still clear. 

At 7* 25" p.m., at 2067 feet. Gas clear, 

At 7* 37 p.m., at 2603 feet. Gas opaque. 
' At 7 52™ p.m., at 5200 feet. Gas opaque. 


August 21, 
Before starting the gas was thick and opaque. 
At 5" 35" a.m., at 14,027 feet. Gas clear; netting plainly visible through 
the balloon. 
September 1. 
' Before starting the gas was thick and opaque. 
At 4° 55™ p.m., at 2214 feet. Gas still opaque. 
At 5" 1™ 30° p.m., at 3170 feet. Gas very opaque. 
_ At 5" 15™ p.m., at 3680 feet. Gas very opaque, issuing from the neck — 
very fast, like smoke. | 
At 5° 26" p.m., at 3837 feet. Gas very opaque. 
. At 5" 30" p.m., at 4000 feet. Gas opaque, issuing from the neck like smoke, 


_ September 5. 
- Before starting the gas was very opaque. During this ascent no observs- 
tions of the state of the gas were made. 


oo September 8, 

Before starting the gas was opaque. 

At 4° 49™ p.m., at 1232 feet. Gas was clear. 

At 4" 51™ p.m., at 2432 feet, Gas getting opaque ; netting scarcely visible 
through the balloon. 

At 4" 52™ 30° p.m., at 2923 feet. Gas opaque. 
"* At 5* 15™ 35* p.m., at 5026 feet. Gas partially clear. 

At 5% 23" 50° p.m., at 5029 feet. Gas opaque, issuing from the neck of 
the balloon. 

At 5° 28" p.m., at 4829 feet. Gas very clear. 

At 5" 52" 14° p.m., at 600 feet. Gas clear. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


These eight ascents have led me to conclude, firstly, that it was necessary 
to employ a balloon containing nearly 90,000 cubic feet of gas; and that it 
was impossible to get so high as six miles, even with a balloon of this mag- 
nitude, unless carburetted hydrogen, varying in specific gravity from 370 to 
330, had been supplied for the purpose. 

It is true that these statements are rather conflicting when compared with 
the statements made by one or two early travellers, who professed to have 
reached some miles in height with small balloons. But if we recollect that 
at 32 miles high a volume of gas will double its bulk, we have at once a 
ready means of determining how high a balloon can go; and in order to-reach 
an elevation of six or seven miles it is obvious that one-third of the capacity 
of the balloon should be able to support the entire weight of the balloon, in- 
clusive of sufficient ballast for the descent. 

The amount of ballast taken up affords another clue as to the power of 
reaching great heights. Gay-Lussac’s ballast, as before mentioned, was re- 
duced to 33 lbs. Rush and Green, when their barometers, as stated by them, 
stood at 11 inches, had only 70 Ibs. left, and this was considered a sufficient 
playing-power. We found that it was desirable to reserve five or six hun- 
dred pounds; and although we could have gone higher by saving less, still 
on every occasion it was evident that a large amount of ballast was indis- 
pensable to regulate the descent and select a favourable spot for landing. 

Secondly, it was manifest throughout our various journeys that excessive 
altitude and extended range as to distance are quite incompatible. The 
reading of the instruments establishes this ; and it has been pointed out what 
a short time the balloon held its highest place, and how reluctantly it ap- 
peared to linger even at a somewhat less elevation. This was not owing to 
any leakage or imperfection iu the balloon itself, for its efficiency has been 
well tested, and it remained intact a whole night without the least percep- 
tible loss of gas. 

It has been stated by an aéronaut of experience that strong opposing upper 
currents have been heard to produce an audible contention, and to sound like 
the “roaring of a hurricane.” Now, the only deviation w& experienced from 
the most perfect stillness was a slight whirring noise in the netting, and this 
only when the balloon was rising with great rapidity, and a slight flapping 
on descending, when the balloon is in a collapsed state. 

I may also state that the too readily accepted theory as to the prevalence 
of a settled west or north-west wind was not confirmed in our trips. Nor 
was the appearance of the upper surface of the clouds such as to establish 
the theory that the clouds assume a counterpart of the earth’s surface below, 
and rise or fall like hills or dales. 

The formation of vapour along the course and sinuosities of the river 
during an ascent from the Crystal Palace has been already alluded to; this 
was a very remarkable demonstration. 


GeNERAL Conclusions, 
Perhaps the most important conclusions which can be drawn from the 
experiments at present are :— 


1, That the temperature of the air does not decrease uniformly with 
increase of elevation above the earth’s surface, and consequently 
the theory of a decline of temperature of 1° in every 300 feet must 
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be abandoned. In some cases, with a clear sky, the decline of 1° 
has taken place within 100 feet of the earth, and for a like decrease 
of temperature it is necessary to pass through more than 1000 feet 
at heights exceeding 5 miles. 

The determination of the decrease of temperature with elevation, 
and its law, is most important, and the balloon is the only means 
by which this element can be determined; very many more experi- 
ments are, however, necessary. ' 

2. That the humidity of the air decreases with height in a wonder- 
fully decreasing ratio, till at heights exceeding five miles the amount 
of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere is very small indeed. | 

3. That an anerofd barometer read correctly to the first place, and 
probably to the second place of decimals, to a pressure as low as 

inches. 

4, That dry- and wet-bulb thermometers can be used effectively up to 
any heights on the earth’s surface where man can be located. - 

5. That the balloon affords a means of solving with advantage many 

. delicate questions in physics; and, 

6. That the observations can be made with tolerable safety to the 
observer; and therefore that the balloon may be used as a philoso- 
phical agent in many investigations. 


List of Stations where Meteorological Observations were made on the days 
| of the several Balloon Ascents. 


The Astronomer Royal. 


7, 


rottesley : Lord Wrottesley. 


| Wolverhampton 
Belvoir Castle . W. Ingram, Esq. 
Grantham J. W. Jeans, Esq. 
-| Nottingham | E. J. Lowe. 
Hawarden Dr. Moffat. 
Liverpool J. Hartnap, Esq. 
Wakefield vee ) W. R. Milner, Eeq- 
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Meteorological Observations made af different Stations in connexion with 
the Balloon Ascent on 


July 17. 
7 Roya OnsrnvaTory, GREENWICH. . 


Amonnt of 
Cloud 0-10 


in. 
*| 29°73 
29°73 


1 29°73 
29°73 
29°73 
29°73 
29°74 
29°74 
29°74 
29°74 


loa Cirrostratus, 
and cirrus. 


” | Cirrocumulus, eirrostratas. 


irraus, cirrocumvulas, cumulus, 
(stratus. 


Light cloud, fine end bright. 


Cirrus, cirrocumulus, cumu- 
lo-stratus, and cirrostra- 
tus. 


Cirrus, cirrocumulus, cirro- 
stratus, and camulostra- 
tus. 


Light clouds; a splendid 
jy. 


5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
7 
6 
5 
5 
6 
7 
8 
° 
° 
9 
7 
5 
5 
9 
7 
7 
6 
7 
8 
7 
5 
7 
8 
9 
9 


cirrostratus. .. 


- 1Dull-looking, clouds in S.W. 
‘++ (Generally overcast; rain has 
° [just conimenced falling. 


_ <a and 


Generally overeast; réin- | 
ceased. | 
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Meteorological Observations made at different Stations in connexion with 


the Balloon Ascent on 
July 17 (continued). 
Wrorrestey Hatt. 
Reading of Temp. Ten- |D sc 
Time of |———7————— | of the jsion of | af | Direc. bi 2 Remazks 
Observation. Barom, Thermom. Dew- Va- Homi ind. ey A ° | 
—_|——- «| dity. 
to 32° F.| Dry. | Wet. pam | Pest 7 §8\46 
nm |im |.1]. |. ;m | a ae | 
9 408.m.| 29°33 | §8°0 | 52°8 | 48°1 | °336 | 70 | &.w. 
9.59 » | 29°33 592 53°9 |49°2 1°351 | 7o | 8.8.w.| ... | oo Fine 
10 6 4, | 29°33 "4 | 55°O | 50°3 | °345 | 69 | S.8.w. 
10 10 4, | 29°33 | 59°7 | 53°O | 47°2 |°345 | 63 | 5.8.w. 
10 20 »» | 29°33 | §9°O | 53°! | 47°9 | °334 | 67 | 8.8.w. eo» |Fine | 
10 30 4, | 29°32 | §9°8 | 54°3 1 49°5 [°355 | 712 | 9.8-W. 
20 40 ‘w | 29°32 | 59°O | 53°9 | 49°3 |°352 | 70 | B.u.w. | 
10 §0 » | 29°32 | 60°4 | §5°0 | 50°3 | °365 | 69 |8.8.w.| ... | « |Pine. 
Ir © 4, | 29°32 | §9°O | 53° | 48°1 | °336 + 67 | s.W. 
IX 30 g | 29°32 | 58°4 | 53°9 | 49°9 |°360 | 71 | 8.8.w. 
Ir 20 ,, | 29°32 | 62°79 | §6°9 | §2°o | °388 | 69 | &8.w. eee Fine. 
11 30 ,, | 29°32 | §9°O | §3°2 | 481 |°336 | 67 | 8.8.w. 
tr 40 ,, | 29°32 | 62°0 | 56°0 | s0°8 |°371 | 67 | 8.8.w. | 
11 50 a.m.| 29°32 | 60° | 500 | 41°2 | 259 | §0 | 8.8.W.| oo | ooo |Fine. 
" Noon. . | 29°3t | 62°2 | §5°8 | 50°3 |°365 | 65 | 8.8.w. 
‘O sO p.m.| 29°32 | 6o°r | 53°9 | 48°4 1°340 | 65 | 8.8.w. 
© 20 ,, | 29°32 | 61°0 | Sa'g | 49°6 | °356] 6 8.W. Dull 
© 30pm. 29°31 ; ° 


9 208.M,/ 29°44 
9 52 »» | 29°42 | 59°0 | 54°8 
9 55 » |29°44 | 59° | 54°8 
TO © gy | seas | §9°5 | §4°8 
IO TO 45 | seovee | 60°O | §5°0 


{ 
ses f cumulostratas 
Great masses 0 ; 


be- 
Be es 


pea Balloon stationary. 
eee {Balloon invisible ; 
hind 


9 ©O8.m.| 29°54 | 69°5 485 | 7: | sw. |... | @ |Fine. 
3 Op.m.| 29°53 | 64°0 "365 | 6: | s.w. 3 |Fair, but cloudy. | 


9 Oa.m. 29°70 58°6 Fad r ° 2 Fine. 
3 OPp.m.| 29°66 | 66°9 | 61°2 | 56° Fine. 
© oOp.m.) 29°61 | §2°0 | 49°7 | 47°5 
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e 
Meteorological Observations made at different Stations in connexion with 
the Balloon Ascent on 


July 17 (continued). 
HAWARDEN. 


Tem | Ten- | Degree 
of the sion of| of 


Amount of 
Cloud 6-10. 


Amount of 
Ozone. 


in. ° ° ° in, 
-129°§% | §8°5 | §4°0 | 50° |°361 | 73 | W.8.W. 
| 29°47 | 56°5 | 54°0 | §2°7 |°384 | 84 |B | on 


LIVERPOOL. 


tan ed 


7 45 a.m.| 29°81 | 59°8 | 54°83 | 50°4 | °366 | a1 ove =| ove | eee | ) ADout three-fourths of the | 
| 9 ©a.m.) 29°81 | 61°2 | §5°O | 49°7 | °357 sky were covered with 

r oOp.m.| 29°80 | 64°8 | 62° | 59°8 |°534 | 88 | we | one cloud till noon ; overcast 
| 3 op.m | 29°80 | 59°5 | 65°6 | Sat | °389 | 77 | ee | wee | one | afterwards. Rain fell from 
9 | oe | 3 to 84 p.m. 


Op-m.| 29°69 | $60 * 53°7 | 51°5 1°38 | 87 | 


WakEFIELD. 
3 0am.) 29°57 56'5 540 | §x°7 | °384 | 84 8. 
g 0a.m.} 29°67 | 63°0 | 56°5 | §1°0 | °374. | 65 | S.W. 
, 3 opm. 29°66 | 64°5 | 57°5 | 5x°7 |°384 | 63 | 8.w. 
i 9 Cpm.| 29°62 | 56°0 | 54°0 | §a°x | °389 | 87 E. 
July 30. 
RoyaL OnsErvAToRY, GREENWICH. 
i 
|* oO P.M.) 29°93 ; . ... |Cirrocumulos, cumulostratus, 
and cirrostratus. 
[$10 » | 29°93 6 |° ‘ ... |) Dense cirrostratus in E.; 
420 » | 29°93 ove bright cirrocumulus and 
cumulostratus in S.W. 
43° » | 29°93 | 67° a ° .-. [A little clear sky in N.; else- 
where cirrocumulus and cu- 
mulostratus. 
44° w | 29°93 . 
45° » | 29°93 eee Cirrocumulus, cumulostra- 
5 © » | 29°93 | 66 ; "x | °349 ee tus, cirrostratus, and a 
5 10 ,, | 29°93 : : 3° . woe | eee little cirrus. 
5 20 | 29°93 | 67° 6 |: ose . [S. by E. 
Balloon last seen about 55 25™ 
5 3° w | 29°93 , 3 /° WwW. ... {Clear sky, principally in W. and 
: zenith; elsewhere cirrus, 
cirrocumulus, and cumulo- 
stratus. 
§ 40 » | 29°93 | 66° . “ .. [Clear in S.S.E.; principally 
cirrus, cirrocumulus, and 
Ce ostratas. W. and N 
° 29° . 41° . ear sky in W.S.W. an 3 
$59 » 17993 dense cumulostratus in E. 
and S.E., cirrus, and cirro- 
| cumulus. 
6 © ,, | 29°93 | 66 . ’ NW. Half the sky covered with cir- 
| Tus, cirrocumulus,  cirro- 
stratus, and cumulostratus. 
7 2 » | 29°93 
8 oO 4 | 29°95 ; ; ; ; 
I9 © wm | 29°96 | 58- Light cirrus, cirrocumulus, 


and cirrostratus. 
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e 
Meteorological Observations made at different Stations in connexion with 


the Balloon Ascent on 
August 18. 


Roya Osservatory, GREENWICH. 


Ten- 
sion of 


Temp. 
of the 


hm in. Be eos S in. 
Noon [29°79 | 59°7 | 56'S | 53°7 | °413 
© IO p.m.) 29°80 | 6o°o | §7°0 | 54°4 | 424 
0 20 » | 29°80 | 59°7 | 56°7 | 54°1 | "479 
© 30 ,» | 29°80 | 60°3 56°83 | sqro | 418 
© 40 ,» | 29°81 | 60'9 | 56°8 | $3°3 °407 
© 50 » | 29°82 | 6o°7 | 56°9 | 53°7 | “4x3 
IO w» [29°81 | 60°4 | 57°5 | 55°O | 433 
X10 5, |29°81 | 61°0 | §7°8 | §5°0 | 433 
120 4, | 29°81 |60°6 |57°3 | 54° | 424 
I 30 5 | 29°81 | 60's | 57°2 | 54°4 | 424 
140 | 29°81 | 60°5 | $7°5 §4°9 | "431 
1 50 5, {29°81 | 6o'r | 56°9 | 54°r | "419 
2 © » | 29°81 | 60°4 | 57°1 | 54°3 | "422 
210 ,, | 29°81 | Go's | 57°2 | 54°4 | 424 
220 5, | 29°81 | 60°4 | §7°2 | 54°3 | 422 
2 30 » [29°81 | 60°3 57°23 | 54°5 | "425 
2 40 , | 29°81 | 60°3 | 57-3 | 54-7 | -428 
2 50 yy | 29°81 | 60°5 | 57°3 | 54°5 | °425 


> WU? Ww w ud ud 
$33 sand 
00°90 
ed 
* e ) e e e 
oo 
°o 
vA 
Lo] 
eo) 
nm 
“I 
Lv) 
a 
nm 
L 
os 
eo 
> 


Overcast ; cirrostratas. 


he clouds have just cu- 
menced to break. 


Overcast. 
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Meteorological Observations made at different Stations in connexion with 
the Balloon Ascent on 


August 18 (continued). 
Bgivorn Castre. 


Reading of 

Ober. Barom.| Thermom 
reduced |———_——— 
to a2° F.} Dry. | Wet. 


pe} 


hm in. ° ° in. 
9 oam.|/29°63 | 56°7 | 53°3 | sora [364 | 79 | N. 
3 Op.m.) 29°63 | 68°0 | §9°0 | 51°9 |°386 | 56 | s.w. 


Is 0am.) 29°83 | 64°0 | 58°0 | 53°0 | -403 67 |w.n.z.| 8 | o [Dull till 83 am.; the clouds 
then broke. 
11 30 » |29°84 | 65°4 | 58°9 | 53°6 |-412 | 66 | N.N.z.| 1 |... [From this time very fine and 


‘4 opm. 29°83 | 75°7 63°5 548 |°430 | 49 |N.N.W.| 2 | ... [Very fine. 
950 wy [29°83 | 57°2 | 55°6 | sqrt “419 89 |w.n.w.| 1 | ... [Very fine. 


HAWARDEN. 
1 0 am, 29°70 | 63°0 | §8°0 | 53°8 [415 | 72 | Nw. | 2] 2 
+ p.m. 29°67 | 63°0 | 57°0 | 51°9 |°386 | 67 | Nw. | 2] 2 


I 

7 458&m.| 30°00 | 59° 
9 © 4, | 30°00 | 60's 
1 op.m.| 30°00 | 63°7 
13 9 » | 30°00 | 64% 


§6°0 | §1°9 | °386 | 72 . 
sB'e 53°3 |°407 70 vered with ee and 
§7°S | §2°3 | °393 4 : 

“5 153°9 |-416 | 85 wards quite clear. 


52°4 | °394 | 79 | + nee "** || About half the sky was co- 


August 20. 
Royal OpservaTory, GREENWICH. 


§ opm, 29°82 | 64°3 | 62°3 | 60°6 |°529 | 88 [N.N.W.} 10 
» | 29°82 | 64°2 | 62x | Gog | °524 | 88 ee =| 20 
» |2g°8a | 64'x | 61°6 | §9°5 |°509 | 85 vee =| 30 


© | ( The sky is generally covered 
eee with light cirrus, cirro- 
vee stratus, and haze; a very 
6 calm evening. 
g 20 » 29°82 | 63°7 | 620 | 60°6 |-529 | 90 [N.N.W.| 9 | -.. | { Very hazy all round the ho- 
49 » (29°8r | 62's | 61°83 | 62-2 |*sqx | 96 | ... Q | ov rizon; cirrus clouds are 
| revalent; the Crystal Pa. 
ace is scarcely discernible. 
» | 29°81 | 63°12 | 6x6 60°3 |°524 | 91 vee g | --- [Cirrus clouds prevail generally; 
l 


the haze thickens; the sky 
is partially free from clouds 
in the zenith. 

«. [The sky appears uniformly 


» (29°81 | 62°8 | 6x0 '59°5 |°509 | 89 | NLN.E.|/ TO 
| covered with cirrus, cirro- 


stratus, and haze. 
710 ,, | 2981 |62°6 | 60°0 | 57°9 [480 | 84 | ... | 10 | «. 
730 » |29°81 | 62°5 | 6o-z | 58°3 1-487 | 86 | ... | 10 |... | > Cirrostratus and haze. 
30 ,, 29°8r [62°7 | Go's | 58°3 [°487 | 86 | wAB. | 10]... - 
i 


| 2142 
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Meteorological Observations made at different Stations in connexion with 
the Balloon Ascent on 


August 21. 
Roya Oxsservatory, GReExwIicH. 


| 
| 
Overcast ; amount of cloud 1 

riable. 


Generally cloudy during a 
night and early moraing. | 


29°80 | 59°6 7 as a i ¥.8.E. 

29°80 [6270 | ... |... | ae |e. 

29°79 | 64°3 | 62'5 | So"9 °535 | 89 | m8.x. 

SANS i A Te ON cd Rs RAN RE GE 
September 1. 

Royat. OsservaTory, GREENWICH. 


© con) QKQind wd ® 
0oo0o0000g0 Oo 


4 opm} 29°79 | 6x°8 | 564 | 5x°7 1-384 | 70 | x | x0 | ... (Sky is generally covered with 
cirrostratus. 

410 5, 129°79 | 6r°s | 56°3 | sr'8 [°385 | 7x | ... | tO]... 

4 20 4, |29°79 | 60°9 | §5°g | 51°6 |°383 | 7x | «. | 10 | ... | pOvercast. 

4 39 » |29°79 | 60°6 | 56°2 | 52°4 1°394| 74 | BNE] 10 | ... 

4 4° 1» |29°79 | 60°3 | 56°0 | 52-3 1°393 | 75 | «- 9 | ... [Sky generally covered with 
cirrostratas; rain falling 

very gently. 
. [Rain ‘still falling very gestly: 


4 5° » | 29°78 60°1 55°8 | §3°6 | 412 | So 
3 ’ cumulas clouds in the 5.i! 
light cirrostratus in the S. 
5 © w» | 29°78 | 6orx | 55°8 | 53°6 |-gx2 | So | RNB] 10 |... [Rain ceased; generally over 
cast. 
§ 10 5 | 29°78 | Gorr | 56-2 | 52°8 |- 6 wwe | 20] ... {Cirrostratus, cirrocamulas, Co- 
5 5 wo? mulostratus, and a little or, 
rus. 
5 20 » | 29°78 | 6orz | 56°3 | 53°0 | "403 | 77 | «. | 10 | ... |Ditto; clouds clearing awsy- 
5 39 » | 29°78 | 59°7 | 55°9 | 52°6 |°397 | 78 | BNR.) 
5 40 » | 29°78 | 59°6 | 561 | 53°0 | 403 | 80 | ... 9 Cirrus, cirrostratas, cit: 
5 5° » | 29°78 | 59°4 | 56° | 53°0 |*403 | Bo | ... | 10 cumulus, and cumulostrt 
6 © 4 | 29°78 | §9°0 | §5°7 | 52°7 1*399 | 80 | B.N.B.| 10 tus. 
6 30 5, | 29°78 | §8°7 | §5°7 | §3°0 | 403 | 8x woe | IO | cee i 
6 20 4, [29°78 | 584 | 55°5 | 52°9 |gor | 82 | ase g | ... |Cirrocamulus, cirrostratus, & 
cumulostratus ; clouds core’ 
| the greater part of the sy. : 
6 30 ,, (29°78 | 57°6 | 55° | 53°6 |-43a | 84 | wom. | 8 | ... [Light cirrus and clear ed 
the S.; cirrocumulus 6" 
cirrostratas inthe N. _, 


6 40 » | 29°78 | 57°2 | 55° | 53°0 | “403 | 86 ese 8 | ... \Cirrus, cirrostratus, and eam? | 
_Jostratus in E. 


6 50 » {29°78 | 57°0 | 54°8 | 52°8 | 400 | 85 g | ... |Cirrus, cirrostratus, and com 
8 |e lostratus in W. and Ni 

7 © w (29°78 | 56°3 | $4°7 | 53°2 |°306 | 89 | num. | 8]... (Clear sky and light clo’ | 
? zenith; dense cirrostratss 


round the horizon. 
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Meteorological Observations made at different Stations in connexion with 


the Balloon Ascent on 
September 5. 


v 


Royat OssERvVATORY, GREENWICH. 


- Reading of Temp.| T leg | ss 
Time of . | of the sion of of “| Direc. ge 
\beervanion, red Barom. Thermom Dew. | Va- |Humi- tion of | :3 
to auced Dry. | ' Wee. point. | pour. | ty. | fs 
hm in. ° ° © in. | 

Noon. | 29°68 | 63°1 | 569 | sie7 | +384 | 66 | Ne. ! 9 
© 10p.m.| 29°68 | 64°3 | §7°6 | sao | °388 | 64 7 
© 20 4, | 29°68 | 65°2 | 58°5 | 53°0 | 403 | 64 | ... 7 
© 30 » | 29°68 | 65°8 | 58°6 | 527 | +399 | 63 | NOE. | 9 
040 4, | 29°68 | 67°0 | 59°7 53°9 |°4:6 | 62 vee 8 
© 50 5, | 29°69 | 65°8 | 58°7 | 53°9 | "416 | 6 ves 9 
1 © ws | 29°69 | 64°5 | 57°8 | saa | °391 | 64 | BN-E.| 10 
110 4, | 29°69 | 63°9 | 57°83 | 52°8 |-goo | 67 | «... | 310 
120 5, | 29°69 | 63°5 | 58°0 | 53°4 1-409 | Jo | ... 9 
130 5, | 29°69 | 64°7 | 580 | sacs |-396 | 65 | Bw. | g 
140 5, | 29°70 | 65°9 | 58*q | 52°3 1°393 | 63 | « | 10 
1 50 mw | 29°70 | §7°2 | 55°2 | 53°§ [410 | 87 soe =| FO 
2 © 5 | 29°70 | §6°4 | §5°8 | 55°3 [437 | 96 | 8m. | 30 
210 5, | 29°70 | 56°3 | 55°7 | 55°32 |°436 | 96] «... | 20 
220 | 29°70 | 56°6 | 55°9 | 5574 |°439 | 96 | --. | 10 
230  |29°70 | 57°2 | 56°5 | 55°B |°446 | 95 | 8.8.W.| 10 
240 +, | 29°70 | §7°9 | 57°9 | §7°9 | °480 | 100 ove =| FO 
250 55 | 29°79 | 57°9 | §7°9 | 57°9 | °480 | 100 ave 10 
3 © » | 29°70 | §7°7 | 56°9 | 56°2 |-453 | 95 | 8.8.w.| 10 
330 ,, | 29°70 | §8°0 | 56°83 | 55°7 | 444.1 gr eo =| 30 
320 4, | 29°70 | §7°7 | 56°6 | 56°6 |-459 | 93 | « | 10 
3.309 5 | 29°70 | §7°9 | 56°83 | 56°83 |°462 | 93 | 8.8.w./ 10 
3.40 » | 29°70 | §8°3 | 56°38 | 55°5 |-441 | go wee =| 10 
350 » {29°70 | 58°4 | 56°8 | 55°4 |°439 | 89 | «.. | 10 
4 © » | 29°70 | §8°7 | 57°0 | 56°7 | 461 | Sq | 8.8.w.| 10 
410 ,, | 29°70 | 584 | 56°8 | §5°3 |°437 | go ww. | 10 
420 4, | 29°70 | 58°5 | 56°9 | 55°4 1439 | 89 | «. | 10 
4 30 4, | 29°70 | 58°2 | 57°0 | 55°9 1°447 | 91 | 8.8.W.! 30 
440 ww | 29°70 | 57°8 | 56°0 | 54°4 |°424 | 89 10 
4 50 29°71 | 57°4 | 566 | 55°9 ("447 | 94 | «.. | 10 
5 O w» 1 29°71 | 57°2 | 564 | 55°7 [444] 95 | &.w. | 10 
5 30 yy [29°78 | 57° | 56°2 | 55°4 |°439 | 94 | «.. | 30 
§ 20 ,, | 29°71 | 56°7 | 56°7 | 56°7 | °461 | 100 wee 10 
§ 30 w» | 29°78 | 56°5 | 55°9 | 55°4 |°439 | 96 | N.w. | 30 
540 5, |ag-7x | 56°5 | 55°38 | 55°2 |'436 | 96 9 

5 50 ,, | 29°71 | 56°4 | 56°4 | 56°4 |°456 | 100 eee 
6 o ,, |29°72 | 56:4 | 564 | 564 1-456 | 100 | Nw. 9 


Remarks. 


Cirrus, cirrostratus, cirro- 
cumulus. 


Cirrus, cirrostratus, cumulo- 
stratus, and cirrocumulus. 


. |Ditto; blue sky in N.W. 
Cirrus, cirrostratus, cirrocu- 

ses } mulus and cumulostratus. 
. [Cirrus and dense cirrostratus ; 
rain has just commenced 
falling. 

Dense cirrostratus; rain fall- 
ing heavily; strong negative 
electricity. 


Overcast; cirrostratus; rain 


still falling. 
Rain has ceased. 
_° Overcast ; cirrostratus. 
. } Ovsreaat cirrostratus and 
stratus. 
... |Overcast; cirrostratus in N.; 
stratus. 
. \Overcast; stratus and cirro- 


stratus. 
Overcast; rain. 


... (Overcast ; thin rain. 
. (Overcast; rain ceased. 
.ee } Clouds broken. 
i 


atte ge 3 bine sky in ze- 
nith ; 
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Meteorological Observations made at different Stations in connexion with 
the Balloon Ascent on 


September 5 (continued). 
Wrotrestrey Hatt. 


Temp.| Ten- 3 
of the |sion o Be Bemarks. 
5 
58 
h . ° in. 
I oOp.m. ° $7 . ° Dall. 
I IO 4, |29°37 | 56:9 48°6 | 343 
I 20 5 | 29°37 | 57°0 43°7 | °344 
E30 » | 29°38 | 56-1 48°3 | 339 Dull. 
140 1» [29°38 | 55:5 48-3 |°339 
150 w» | 29°38 | 55-7 49°3 |°352 
2 O 5, 29°38 558 49°3 |°349 Dall. 
210 5, | 29°38 | 56-2 49°3 |°352 
220 5, | 29°38 | 56:8 49°9 |°360 
2 30 » |129°39 | 57°0 49°7 | °357 Dull. 
240 » [29°39 | 5773 49°3 |°352 
2 §0 » | 29°39 |57°1 §o°o | °361 
3 © » | 29°39 | 57°0 49°3 |°352 Dull. ! 
3 10 5, | 29°39. | 57°2 49°9 | °360 
3.20 5, |29°39 | 57°9 5o'r | °36a | 
330 1» | 29°39 | 58-2 50°3 |°365 . |Fine. | 
3 40 » | 29°39 | 58-0 49° |°349 | 
3 50° »» | 29°39 | 58-0 50°2 | “364 ! 
4 © w {29°39 | 58-3 49°8 |°358 Fine. ' : 
410 5 | 29°39 | §8°2 | 53°9 | 49°2 1° | 
420 5, | 29°39 | 58°0 | 54°0 | 
4 30 » | 29°39 | 58:0 | 54°a Dull. 
44° » | 29°39 | §7°8 | 54-0 
4 50 w | 29°40 | 57°6 | 53°8 


Io oa.m.| 29°58 | 58°0 | sso | 52°3 1°393 | 82 . 4 
4 ©p.m.| 29°62 | 59°0 | 55°5 | 53°3 | 407 | 84 | NB. | 4] 0 
LIvERPoo. 


512 1 49°3 1 °352 | 87 wee | oe | ace PD. free from 

9 O 56°0 §2°7 4y° 356 79 ove eee eee ree ay ie cary morning 

I © p.m.! 29°93 | 60°8 | §3°9 | 47°9 | “334 | 72 woe | coe | ose From g* to 1° overcast: 

3 © w | 29°93 | 60°3 | §5°8 | 52°5 1°396 | 76 woe | cee | eee afternoon fine. 
"71543 152°7 |°384 | go woo | coe | ane 


September 8. 


! Generally overcast. 


29°92 | 67°: | 63°3 | 60°3 |: vee wee 
29°92 | 67°4 | 63°5 | 604 |°526 | 79 | s.w. | 10 | ... |Overcast; cirrostratus. 
29°92 | 67°5 636 6ors |"528 | 78 | ... | 10 | ... |Generallyovercast;cirrostrates. 
60°6 |°527 | 83 | ... | x0 | ... [Balloon seen from top of Oct 
gon Room ; overcast. 


29°92 | 66'9 | 63°4 
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Meteorological Observations made at different Stations in connexion with 
the Balloon Ascent on 


September 8 (continued). 


Rovat Osservatory, GREENWICH. 


Time of 35 3 
‘Observation. Bo | as Remarks. 
: #8188 
| <5 {<9 
,b m , 
'§ 10 | ... |Overcast. Balloon disappeared 
behind clouds at 4° 55". 
Saw the balloon due S., mo- 
ving towards Eltham. 
5 10 9 | --. |Balloon seen for the last time. 
Overcast; cirrostratus. 
| § 20 g | --- |Clouds broken in S. and W.; 
; cirrocumulus. 
5 3° 
5 40 8 
' 5 50 6 Cirrocumulus. 
) 6 
| 6 10 ane 
| 6 20 ; .. |Cirrocumulus ; sun shining on 
dome of Great Equatorial. 
16 30 10 | o» |Overcast. 
6 40 10 | ... |) Overcast; cirrocumulus, cu- 
| 6 50 Io | ... mulus, and cirrostratus. 
7:0 10 | ... |Overcast. 


Report on the Theory of Numbers.—Part IV. By H. J. Srernen 
Smita, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

105. General Theorems relating to Composition.—The theory of the compo- 
sition of quadratic forms occupies an important place in the second part of 
the 5th section of the ‘ Disquisitiones Arithmeticey,’ and is the foundation of 
nearly all the investigations which follow it in that section. In accordance 
with the plan which we have followed in this portion of our Report, we shall 
now briefly resume the theory as it appears in the ‘ Disquisitiones Arithmetics,’ 
directing our special attention to the additions which it has received from 
subsequent mathematicians. We premise a few general remarks on the 
Problem of composition. . 

If F, (x,, 7... 2,) be a form of order m, containing  indeterminates, 
which, by a bipartite linear transformation of the type 

v= Ae py YpXy, 
awl, 2, 3, eee N, 
B=1, 2,3,...n, (’ 
y=1, 2, 3, aee Ny 
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is changed into the product of two forms F(y,, y,, .. y,) and F,(z,, ¢,,...2,) 
of the same order, and containing the same number of indetermimates, F, is 
said to be transformable into the product of F, and F,; and, in particular, if 
the determinants of the matrix . 
| a, B,y [» 
which is of the type x x n’, be relatively prime, F, is said to be compounded of 
F, and F,. Adopting this definition, we may enunciate the theorem—“ If F, 
be transformable into F,xF,, and if F,, G,, G, be contained mm G,, F,, F, 
respectively, G, is transformable into G, x &.; and, in particular, if F, be 
_compounded of F, and F,, and the forms F,, G,, G, be equivalent to the forms 
G,, F,, F, respectively, G, is compounded of G, and G,.” 
It 1s only in certain cases that the multiplication of two forms gives rise to 

a third form, transformable into their product. Supposing that F, and F, are 
irreducible forms, 7. ¢. that neither of them is resoluble into rational factors, 
let I,, L,, I, be any corresponding invariants of F,, F,, F,, and let us represent 
by B and C the determinants 


dz, a=1,2,3,.. | 
dy, p=1, 2, 3, 26.0; 
and 
dz, a=1, 2,3,...0, 
dz, y=1, 2, 3, . M, 1 
The transformation of F, into F, x F, then gives rise to the relations 
I,xB* =I,xF,! 
and 

IxC*=I,xFi, 


i denoting the order of the invariants I,, I,,1,. If one of the two numbers 
I, and I, be different from zero, we infer that m isa divisor of n. For if 


“be the fraction ~ reduced to its lowest terms, the equations 
1.’ x BY x F.” 
I,’x Of=I” x F.” 
imply that F, and F, (cleared of the greatest numerical divisors of all the 
terms) are perfect powers of the order yp; 7. ¢., p=1, or m divides n, since F, 
and F, are by hypothesis irreducible. We thus obtain the theorem (which 
however applies only to irreducible forms having at least one invariant 
different from zero)—‘ No form can be transformed into the product of two 
forms of the same sort, unless the number of its indeterminates 1s 8 multiple 
of its order.” For example, there is no theory of composition for any binary 
forms, except quadratic forms, nor for any quadratic forms of an unevel 
numbtr of indeterminates. 
Again, when m is a divisor of n, let n=km, and let 5, ¢, d,, d, repre® 

tho greatest numerical divisors of B, C, F,, F, respectively ; we find 


I,_(4.\%, t)= dJ\= B_(F\* C_(B\ 
i=($) (r (% "bo \d, Fa CA 


The first two of these equations show that the invariants of the three form 
F,, F,, F, are eo related to one another, that we may imagine them to hav 
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been all derived by transformation from one and the same form (see Art. 80) ; 
the last two (which, it is to be observed, present an ambiguity of sign 


when — is even) show that the forms B and F,*, C and F,*, are respectively 


identical, if we omit a numerical factor. 
Lastly, let ,, @,, ©, be any corresponding covariants of F,, F., F,. The 
relation of covariance gives rise to the equations 
mp—q 
O,(2,, %y-..%,)XB ” =O(y,, yy --¥,) XF Pz... z,) 
a 

©,(x,, 2, .-%,)XC ~ =O,(z,, 2, ..2,) x FP(y,,...); 
where p and q are the orders of the covariants in the coefficients and in the 
indetermimates respectively. Combining with these equations the values of 

q 


£ £ 

B and C already given, we see that ©, x F,” and 6, x F,” are identical, ex- 
cepting a numerical factor ; 7. ¢. that @, and 4, are either identically zero, or 
else numerical multiples of powers of F, and F,. If therefore two forms 
can be combined by multiplication so as to produce a third form transformable 
into their product, their covariants are all either identically zero or else are 
powers of the forms themselves. There is, consequently, no general theory 
of composition for any forms other than quadratic forms, because all other 
sorts of forms have covariants which cannot be supposed equal to zero, or to 
a multiple of a power of the form itself, without particularizing the nature 
of the form. And even as regards quadratic forms, we may infer that com- 
position is possible only in cases of continually increasing particularity, as 
the number of indeterminates increases. 

106. Composition of Quadratic Forms.—Preliminary Lemmas.—The follow- 
ing lemma is given by Gauss as a preliminary to the theory of the composition 
of binary quadratic forms (Disq. Arith., art. 234) :— 

(i.) “If the two matrices 


JAla[ar dee 4 
B|=|B, B,....By 


[oll oder ay 
b b, b....b, 
be connected by the equation A 
a 
| la l=|5| > 

in which the sign of equality refers to corresponding determinants in the two 
matrices; and if the determinants of | | admit of no common divisor beside 
unity; the equation 

A a 

Ia l=|#|x[5| » 


in which the sign of equality refers to corresponding constituents in the two 
matrices, is always satisfied by a matrix |k| of the type 2x2, of which 
the determinant is /, and the constituents integral numbers.”’* 

The subsequent analysis of Gauss can be much abbreviated if to this 
lemma we add three others. 


© For s generalization of this theorem, see 8 per by M. Bazin, in Jiouville, vol. xix. 
p- 208 ; or Phil. Trans. vol. oli. p. 295. ” , 


and 
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In their enunciations we represent by X, Y, x, y, four functions, homo- 
geneous and linear in respect of each of the n binary sets, £, n,, &, ny. «+E, ny; 
by | ; | and | | the matrices composed of the coefficients of X, Y and 2, y, 
respectively; by (P, Q, R), (2’, Q’, R’) quadratic forms of which the coefil- 
cients are any quantities whatever ; and by & an integral number. 

(ii.) “If X, Y, x, y, satisfy the n equations included in the formula 

dX d¥ dX a _ (e3 _ dx dy 
di;dn; dn; dé; dizdy; dy; dé] 
the matrices | = | and | rf | satisfy the equation 


A a 93 
Eleatt 
(i11.) “‘ The greatest numerical common divisor of the » resultants 
dX d¥ _ aX d¥ 
d=, dn, dn, dé, 
is equal to the greatest common divisor of the determinants of | at 


(iv.) “If the n resultants of X and Y be not all identically equal to zero, 
the equation PX?-+2QXY + RY?=P’X’+ 2Q’"KY+RY°® implies the equa- 
tions P=P’, Q=Q’, R=R’.” 

107. Gauss’s Six Conclusions.—Let F, f, f° represent the forms (A, B, C) 
(X, XY)’, (a,b,c) (2, y)*, (a’, 8, c') (x', y')’, of which the determinants ar 
D,d,d@'; let also M, m, m' be the greatest common divisors of A, 2B, C, of 
a, 2b, c, and of a’, 2b',c’; #4, m, m’, the greatest common divisors of A, B, C, 
of a, b, c, and ofa’, b’,c’, respectively. Supposing that F is transformed in fx/" 
by the substitution X=p, x2’ +p, ry'+p,2"y+p, yy’, Y=9,2'+9,2y' +979 
"+9,yy', let us represent the two resultants 

dXdY dXdY and 2 2X _@X dY 
dxdy dy dx dz'dy dy’ dz’ 


by A and 4’; the six determinants of the matrix PoP: PsPs (taken i 
Yo Wi Ta Vs 


their natural order) by P,Q,R,S,T,U; the greatest common divisor of 
these six numbers by k, and the greatest numerical common divisors of 
A and A’ by 6 and &’, so that (Lemma 3) & is the greatest common divisor of 


é and 0. 
From the invariant property of the determinants of F, f and f we infer 


Ate f rs f?, D3 =ad'm?, D3 mdm’. 


Hence the quotients and © are squares. (Gauss’s Ist conclusion.) Also 


D divides d'm? and dm". (Gauss’s 2nd conclusion.) But & is the greatest 
common divisor of 3 and 3’; therefore Dk* is the greatest common divisor of 


d'm’ and dm”. (Gauss’s 4th conclusion.) Let want can, and let the 


signs of n and n’ be eo taken that A’=nf, A==nf"; these two equations are 
‘equivalent to the six following :— 

p_R-S_U_,y. Q@_R+8_T_,, (a) 
, @ 2% oc.’ @ Wie = * °° 
(Gauss’s 3rd conclusion.) 
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Multiplying together the two resultants A and A’, we obtain an identity, 
which we shall write at full: 
[(Po 1.3? QW)" +(P, Ys —Ps 0 +P, Pi q) xy +(p, Ys —P59,)¥"] 
x (CP. Ys — Ps %) a +-( p, Ys — P31 +P, 7,—P, %) xy’ +(p, Ys—P; gy") 
=(91%s— 9%) (Po tr" +P. wy’ +p, x'y+p, yy’) 
+(q, Ps +p, qs —%,Ps—- UG Pr) (P, wee’ +P, xy +p, wy +p, yy ‘)- ‘ee (I) 
x (0 wz’ +9, cy’ +9,7y+9, yy’) 
+(P,P.—PoPs) (ve +9, ty’ +9, 2'y +95 yy’): 
Comparing this identity with the equation AA’=nn' ff'=nn' F, we find by 
Lemma 4 


1 Pa Go Yan Yo PaF Po Gs Ui Pa Ws PP Pa PoPs— yn! | .. (Q') 


a ., ; is Gn 2 eee 


The 5th and 6th conclusions relate to the order of the form compounded 

of two given forms. The equation 
AX? +. 2BXY + CY? =(az? + 2bay +-cy*) x (a'v? + 2b'2'y'+c'y’*) 
shows that M divides mm’. But also mm’ divides Mk’. For operating on 
. ; oy a a 

the equation just written with —_,, dedy’ “dy 
dX dX , ,aY’ 
da da +” da 


successively, we find 


A e+ 2B = 0, mod mm’, 


dX dY , dX dY dY 

fa SZ ths dyt d a +C da dy ==0,modmm', . . (J) 

dX? 

A 

e e : dy? 

Whence AA’, 2BA’, CA?,. a “consequently M3", are congruous to zero, 

mod mm. Similarly M3? = 0, mod mm’; i.e. mm’ divides Mk’. ‘If then 

k=1, i.e. if F be compounded of f and f, M=mm’. (Gauss’s 5th con- 
clusion.) 

Again, if in the congruences (j) we take m'm as modulus instead of mm’, 
we may omit the factor 2 in the second congruence, and may infer that Aa’, 
BA’, CA‘ are all divigible by m'm, +.¢. that mim’ divides fk", or fH, when F 
18 compounded of fand/’. It is also readily seen that {# divides mm’ and 
mm’; whence observing that m==m or 4m, m'=m' or 4m’, fl=—M or 4M, 
according as f,f', and F are derived from properly or improperly primitive 
forms, we conclude that iff and f' be both derived from properly primitive 
forms, the form compou of them ts also derived from a properly primitive 
form; but if either f or f be derived from an improperly primitive form, the 
form compounded of them is derived from a similar form. (Gause’s 6th con- 
clusion.) 

In the transformation of F into /x/", the form f is said to be taken 
directly or inversely, according as the fraction n is positive or negative. And 
similarly for f and ’. 

108. Solution of the Problem of Compornition.— —It appears from the identity 
(I) that if A, B,C, p, pp. P., % 9, Ye Ys» be integral numbers sa 
the nine equations (Q); The rm (A, B, C) (x, Y)* will be transformed into 
the product of the two forms (a, 6, c) (y's and (a's b', ¢') (a, y’)’ by the sub- 
stitution K=p,ex' +p,2y' +p, ya +P, yy» Y= que +9, 2y' + G92 +qyy 


a 


7,7 +B 7 tof =o mod mm’. 
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In order, therefore, to find a form, F, compounded directly or inversely of two 
given forms of which the determinants are to one another as two squares, we 
have to find eleven integral and two fractional numbers, satisfying the equa- 
tions (Q) and (Q’), in which a, 6, ¢, a’, b', c’, and the signs of » and »’, are 
alone given; the numbers p, p, 2,25 759: Ys J» being further subject to the 


condition that the determinants of the matrix IF 0 7 1 7 2Ps he to admit of 
0 1 


no common divisor. To determine n and n’, we observe that the six deter- 
minants satisfy the identical relation PU—QT+RS=0; from which we 
infer, first, that P, Q, R—S, R+S8, T, U must be relatively prime, 
if P, Q, R, 8, T, U are to be so; and secondly, substituting for the determi- 
nants their values given by the first six of the equations (Q), that dn?=dn’. 
Denoting by 6’ and 6 the greatest common divisors of P, R—S, U and of 
Q, R+8, T, so that 6 and 6’ are relatively prime, we have evidently 
n' = + Le n= +2 

m m 
f and f enter the composition directly or inversely ; and the absolute values 
of 3 and 4’ being determined by the equation 3? d'm?=c"*dm"™. The fractionss 
and n’ being thus ascertained, the values of P, Q, R, 8, T, U are known from 
the equations (Q): these values are all integral: for P,Q, R—S, R+8,T, U, 
this is evident from the equations (Q), and may be proved for R and 8 by 
means of the identity PU—QT+RS=0. We have next to assign such 


values to the constituents of the matrix |? 4 : of 2 4 3}, that its determinants 
may acquire the known values of P, Q, R, ST, U. To do so, it is sufficient * 


to obtain a fundamental set of solutions of the indeterminate system, 


v,U —x, T+2, S=0 
——X, U +2, R—2z, Q=0 (S) 
2, T—x7,R +v7,P=0f °° °° ° 6” 
—xr, 8+2,Q—x2,P =0 
which is equivalent to only two independent equations. From the skew 
symmetrical form of the matrix of this system, it appears that if 4, 4, 4, 4, be 
any multipliers whatever, any four numbers (x, x, x, x,) proportional to 


6, P+6,Q+6,R 
—6,P +6,8+46, T (2) 
— 46, Q—6, S +6, U e e e e e a 
—6, R—6, T—6,U 
will satisfy the system (8), and in addition the equation 
4, a+, 2, +8, v7, +6,7,=0. 


Assigning, then, to 6, 6, 6,4, any arbitrary values whatever, let ¢, 9,99 © 
four numbers relatively prime, and proportional to the four numbers (2); let 
also *,9,+7; %,+%2%+%3%=1; and employing x, «, 7,7, in the place of 
6, 6,6,6,2 let us represent by p,p,p,p, the solution of (S) thus obtained. 
We have thus two solutions of (8), satisfying respectively the relations 


; the positive or negative signs being taken according as 


* For a solution of the general problem, “To find all the matrices of a given type, of 
which the determinants have given values,” see a paper by M. Bazin, in Liouville, vol. x¥1- 
p. 145; or Phil. Trana. vol. cli. p. 802. For the definition of a fundamental set of sola- 
tions of an indeterminate system, see ibid. p.297. It may be observed that the 
of Gauss, which is exhibited in the text, is applicable to any matrix of the typ 
aX (#-+-2). , 
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FP te Pp, +, Pp, +7, p,=0, and x,9,+7,9,+%,9,+%, 9,221, which prove 
that the ‘two BO utions form & fundamental set, i.e. that te determinants 


PoPiPaPs | == (P,Q, R,8,T, U}. 


q. a 

It only remains to show that the values of A, B, C, which are now sup- 
plied by the equations (Q'), are integral. Operating on the identity (I) with 
 , =o, ©, and also with @, 7 | @ wo find, by reasonin 

de” duxdy’ dy” de® dady” dy” , 8 
similar to that which we have employed to establish the 5th conclusion, that 
2Ann’, ah 2Cnn’, which are certainly integral numbers, are divisible by 
230’ if + and a are both even, and by 26’ if either of these numbers 
is uneven. In the former case A, B, C are evidently integral; in the latter, 
either = or = is uneven, t.¢. either m or m’ is even, and the quotients 


of 2Ann', 2Bnn', 2Cnn’ divided by 38 aro 24, 2B 2C . vonce, again, 
mm mm mm 
A, B, C are integral*. 

109. Composition of several Forms.—It will now be convenient to extend 
the definition of composition to the case in which more than two forms are 
compounded. If a quadratic form, F, be changed by a substitution, linear 
in respect of » binary sets, into the product of n quadratic forms, f, f,... fis 

t=n ’ 
so that F (X, Y= 0 (a, 77 +2ba; y,+¢,y7), we shall say that F is 
‘= 
transformable into f,xf,x ...f,; and if the determinants of the matrix of 
the transformation are relatively prime, we shall say that F is compounded 
of f, fa» ++-fa- We shall retain, with an obvious extension, the notation of 
Art.107. The invariant property of the determinant of F supplies the x 


equations A? fied [aff ; from which we infer (1) that D, d,, d,,. .. are 
to one another as square numbers, (2) that Dk’ is the greatest common 
divisor of the » numbers —; IIm*, According as the equation A, /, 


~* / D IIf is satisfied by a positive or negative value of the radical, we 


shall say that f, is taken directly or inversely. Adopting this definition, we 
can enunciate the theorem— 

‘If F be compounded of f,, f,,..f,, and F’ be transformable into f, xf, 
x .. xf, the forms being similarly taken in each caso, F’ contains F.” For 
we infer from (2) that D’'k?=D, whence A’;=k'A,, or by the Lemmas 2 
and 1 of Art. 107, X’=aX+Y, Y’=yX+6Y, a, GB, y, &, denoting integral 
numbers which satisfy the equation as—By=k'’. We thus obtain the equa- 
tion F’ (aX +Y, ars Y), whence, by Lemma 4, IF is trans- 

. la, 

formed into F by | v3 |" 

® Gauss shows that A, B, C are integral by substituting the values of p, «+5 Qy+++ 
M 9:%2—%IVs»_ $ (GoPs+Po%s— M1 P2—P1%2)) PiP2—PoPs, and observing that the resulta, 
after division by x’, are in he values of p,... are always obtained free from 
any common divisor by the process in the text; but Gauss has to determine four new 
multipliers 0, 0, 6, 8,, to obtain from the formule () the exact values of g,,..., and not 
equimultiples of those values. M. Schiafli ( vol. lvii. p. 170) shown that 
Gause’s demonstration ia connected with a remarkable symbolical formula, 
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If F be compounded of f, f,...f;, and @ single transformation of F into 
Lxf,x..f, be given, we may, by the same principles, find all the trans- 
formations of F into the product of f, f,, f,, taken asin the given transforma- 
tion. Forif F (X,, Y,)=Mfrepresent the given transformation, and F (X, Y) 
=f be any other transformation, we find X=aX,+Y,, Y=y7X,+iyY,, 
ai—By=-+1, and consequently F (aX,+Y,, yX,+3dy,)=F (X,, X,); or 


| a | is, by Lemma 4, a proper automorphic of F. The formula X=aX, 


+AY,, Y=ryX,+2Y,, in which | oF | ia an automorphic of F, will therefore 
represent all the transformations required. 

If F be transformable into f, x f,x..f,, and © contain F, while f, f,,.-f, 
contain 9,, ¢,,.-¢,, ® Will be transformable into ¢, x g,..9,- This follows 
from a preceding general observation (Art. 105); but we must add here that 
if T, r; denote positive or negative units, according as the transformations of 
® into F, and f, into g, are proper or improper, while v, denotes a positive or 
negative unit according as f, is taken directly or inversely, g, will be taken 
directly or inversely according as T xr, xv; is positive or negative. This 


apparent if we observe that the sign of the quantity fet is altered by an im- 


proper transformation of X, Y, or z,, y;, but is not altered by a transformation 
of any of the other sets. 

The theorem that “ forms compounded of equivalent forms, similarly taken, 
are themselves equivalent” is included in the preceding. We may, there- 
fore, speak of the class compounded of any number of given classes. 

It is an important and not a self-evident proposition, that if F be com- 
pounded of 9, f,, f,,.-/n, and ¢ be compounded of f,, f,, F is compounded of 
foto--Sn Tet g=al?+2Bin+ yn’, let uw be the greatest common divisor 
of a, 23, y, and vy the determinant of g; let aleo X, ¥Y transform F into 
oxf,xf,x.-xf,. Writing in X and ¥ for£ and y the bipartite expressions 
linear in x, y,, 7, ¥,, by which ¢ is transformed into f, x f,, we obtain a trans- 
formation of F into f xf,x..xfa. Ifk be the greatest common divisor of the 
determinants of the matrix of this transformation, D#* is the greatest common 


d 
divisor of the n numbers my [Im?. But this common divisor is the same a3 


=n 
the greatest common divisor of yx II m’,, and the n—2 numbers 
, ‘= 
s=n 
ap! II m, 1=3,..0; 
mm g=3 


because vy is the greatest common divisor of d, m,? and d, m,* (4th conelu- 
sion), and because p=m, m, (5th conclusion) ; ¢. e., Dk’=D, or Woz], and Fis 
compounded of f,, f,,..f,. Also, if 1 >2, f, is similarly taken in both com- 

aye Af; _ AR a +¢ cee]. or 
positions, for 3X. F24 gxF x. xf, 7 Mentical: and if t==1, or 

dXdY dXdY (dXdY dX dE dn dE dn 

2, A= Fe dy,~ dyes" (de dy dy )™ (Ses Syed, 
G and w; be positive or negative units, according as g and f, are taken directly 


whence if 
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or inversely in the composition of F and ¢ respectively, f, will be taken directly 
or inversely in the composition of F according as Q x w; is positive or nega- 
tive. 

By this theorem, the problem of finding a form compounded of any number of 
given forms is reduced to the problem of finding a form compounded of two 
given forms. For if f, f,..f, be the given forms, we may compound the first 
with the second, the resulting form with the third, and so on until we have 
gone through all the forms, when the form finally obtained will be compounded 
of the given forms, as will 2mmediately appear from successive applications of 
the preceding theorem. Woe also see that we may compound the forms in 
any order’ that we please, or we may divide them into sets in any way we 
please, and compounding first the forms of each set, afterwards compound the 
resulting forms. If any of the given forms are to be taken inversely, we may 
substitute for them their opposites (Art. 92) taken directly. We may thus, 
without any loss of generality, and with some gain in point of simplicity, 
avoid the consideration of inverse composition altogether ; and, for the fature, 
when we speak of the form compounded of given forms, or the class com- 
pounded of given classes, we shall understand the form or class compounded 
directly of the given forms or classes. 

110. The solution of the problem of composition given in Art. 108 may be 
put into a form better suited to actual computation. 

The system (S) is evidently satisfied by [0, P, Q, R], and also by 
[P,0,—8,—T]; and these solutions are independent, because the determi- 
nants of their matrix cannot all be sero unless P=Q, a supposition which 
may be rejected as it implies that a=0, «. ¢. that d is a square, From this 
set of independent solutions a set of fundamental solutions is deduced, as fol- 
lows. Let yu be the greatest common divisor of P,Q, R; and let & he deter- 


mined by the congruences k <—8=0, 1% _ 70, mod ©, which are simul- 
H B 


taneously possible, because Q and & have no common divisorwith the modulus, 
ae 


while the determinant 4 (RS—QT) =—U2 is divisible by it. The solutions 
y ps 


E ,,- BS a5 [o, P Q 4 are then a fundamental set, and may 
P P ae 

be taken for [p, p, p, Pal, [9091 % Ga] Tespectively. We thus find Ann’= 
PO or Am? %; OBan'=R4+8—2k 2, Multiplying this equation by ©, 
p H H p 


Q R in succession, and attending to the congruences satisfied by &, we obtain 

BP -P . | 

the congruences Paa=@ Qp 7b, Rp bb + Dann’ nod A; which deter. 
B eH Bp p 


mine B, for the modulus A, because Pe Q R are relatively prime. These 
Bop 
determinations [viz. of A, and. of B, mod A} are sufficient for our purpose; 
2 
because if B’=B+A, the forms (4 B, “) and (4 Bi, B ) are 


A. 
equivalent. To obtain, therefore, the form compounded of two given forms 
(a, b,c), (a’, b', c’), we first take the greatest common divisor of d’ m’ and 
d m” for D (giving to D the sign of d or d'); we then determine » and wn 
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by the equations n= ve, n= rhe and, representing by p the greatest 
common divisor of an’, a’'n, bn’ +-b'n, we obtain A, B,C from the system 


Amt ® 

» 

an Ba 

B 

an p 76 mod A. 
H u 
bn’ +b'n , __ bb’ + Dann 

oa al 
_B—D 

C= A 


These formule, which are applicable to every case of composition, and are 
therefore more general than the analogous formule given by Gauss (Disq. 
Arith., art. 243), are due to M. Arndt*, who has also given an independent 
investigation of them, though our limits have compelled us here to deduce 
them from Gauss’s general solution of the problem of composition. That 
(A, B, C) is transformed into (a, b,c) x (a' 5’ c') by the substitution 


ly b'—Bn' , , b—Bn_, , bb'+Dnn'—Bbn'+8'n) _, 
mee + a ry + — y+ yy» 


= an’ xy’ -+a'n z'y + (b'n+bn')yy’, 
may ‘be inferred from the values of 2). t »++3 or may be verified 
directly by observing that 
p[AX + (B+ YD)¥]—[ar+(64+ny/D)y] x [a'e’ +(8'-+n' yD) 

111. Composition of Forms—Method of Dirichlet—Lejeune Dirichlet, 1 
an academic dissertation (“ De formarum binariarum secundi gradus com- 
positione,” Crelle, vol. xlvii. p. 155), has deduced the theory of the compoai- 
tion of forms from that of the representation of numbers. The princioles of 
this method are applicable to any case of composition; but Dirichlet has 
restricted his investigation to properly primitive forms of the same deter- 
minant D. Let (a, 6, ¢), (a’, 8’, c') be two such forms; let M and M' be two 
numbers prime to 2D, and capable of the primitive representations M=cs' 
+2bmn-+cn?, M'=a'm'+2b'm'n'+c'n", by the forms (a, b,c) and (a',0, ¢) 
respectively ; also let these representations appertain to the values w and» 
of JD, so that w’=D, mod M, w*=D, mod M’, and so that the forms 


7D 
(a, b,c), (a’, b',c’) are respectively equivalent to the forms (4, ¥,— “1 ) 


® Crelle’s Journal, vol. lvi. p. 64. In the new edition of the Disq. Arith. (Gdttangen, 
1863), a MS. note of Gauss is printed at p. 263, containing the congruences by wht 
is determined in the case of the direct composition of two forms of the same determment. 

The account of the theory of composition in the preceding articles (106-109) differs 
from that in the Disq. Arith. (arts, 234-243) chiefly in the use which is here of the 
invarian nt property of the determinant. A different mode of treatment of Gauss's analysis 
is by M. Bazin, in Léouville, vol. xvi. p. 161. . 

In Arte. 106 and 110 we have endeavoured to supply the analysis of a problem which 
Gauss, as is not unusual with him, has treated in a purely synthetical manner (Disq- 
Arith., arte. 286 and 242, 248) ; and it is for this reason that we have introduced the cou 
sideration of fundamental sets of solutions of indeterminate systems, which are not ¢° 
plicitly mentioned in the Disq. Arith. It is perhape singular that Gauss does not employ 
the identity PU—QT-++RS=0; it was first given by M. Poulet Delisle, in s note on Art. 
235 in his translation of the Disq. Arith. 
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'3 
(x: w’, Tr): If the values w and w’ are concordant, ¢. ¢, if it is possible 
to find a number © satisfying the three congruences Q?=D, mod MM’, 
Q=zs, mod M, Q=w’, mod M’ (in which case the solution Q of the con- 
gruence Q?==D, mod MM’, may be said to comprehend the solutions » and w' 
of the congruences w’==D, mod M, and w?=D, mod M’), the form 
2 

(208, Q, aur will be a properly primitive form of determinant D, and 
will belong to one and the same class (which may be termed the class 
compounded of the classes containing (a, }, c) and (a’, b’, c’)) whatever two 
numbers (subject to the conditions prescribed) are taken for M and M’. 
To prove this, a few preliminary remarks are necessary. (1.) If the solu- 
tions » and w’ are concordant, there is but one solution © (incongruous 
mod MM’) comprehending them. (2.) The necessary and sufficient condition 
for the concordance of w and w’ is w=w’, for every prime modulus dividing 
both M and M’. (3.) If Q, w, w’ satisfy the congruence 2*=D for the 
modules MM’, M, and M’ respectively ; and if, besides, O=w, Q=w', for every 
prime divisor of M and M’ respectively, w and w’ are concordant, and Q is 
the solution comprehending them. (4.) The value of /D to which any 
given primitive representation (such as M=am’?+2bmn--cn’) appertains, 
may be defined by congruences, without employing the numbers p» and y» 
which satisfy the equation my—ny=1 (see Art. 86); in fact, we find 
am +(b+w)n==0, mod M, (6—w)m+cen=0, mod M; whence also w==—8, 
mod d, w==+b, mod d’, if d and d@’ are common divisors of M and m 
and of M and x. 

‘We may suppose that the given forms (a, 5, c) and (a’, 6’, c') are so prepared *® 
that the representations of « and a’ by them appertain to concordant values 
of /D; t.e, that we can find a number B satisfying the congruences 


2 


*==D, mod aa’, B= b, mod a, B=0b', mod a’. Let a C; the forms 


(a, b,c), (a’, 0’, c’) are then equivalent to (a, B, a‘ C), (a’, B, a C) respectively ; 
and if X==22 —Cyy’, Y=aay'+a'x'y+2Byy’, we find by actual multipli- 
cation aa’'X? 4+ 2BXY +CY? = (ax* + 2Bry-+a'Cy’) x (a'x? + 2Ba'y'+aCzx"), 
From this equation (which is included as a particular case in the formule 
of M. Arndt) it appears that MM’ is capable of representation by (aa’, B, C) ; 
it can also be shown (1) that this representation is primitive; (2) that 
it appertains to a value of D, mod MM’, comprehending the values w 
and w’, to which the representations of M and M’ by (a, 6,c) and (a’, 8’, c’) 
respectively appertain. (1.) If x, y, 2’, y’, and X, ¥ are the values of the 
indeterminates in the representations of M, M’, and MM’ by (a, B, aC), 
(a', B, aC) and (aa’, B,C), the hypothesis that X and Y admit of a common 
prime divisor p is expressed by the simultaneous congruences xx’ —Cyy'=0, 
axy'+a'z'y+2Byy'==0, mod p. These congruences are linear in respect 
of the tively prime numbers «2 and y'; their coexistence implies, 
therefore, that p divides their determinant M; similarly it may be shown 
that p divides M’; so that w=w', mod p, because w and w’ are concordant. 
The congruences satisfied by w and w’ now give the relations ax-+(B+w)y=0, 

® It is readily proved that a properly primitive form can represent numbers prime to 


any given number; thus a form can always be found equivalent to a given properly pri- 
mitive form, and having its first coefficient prime toa given number. This transformation 


will be tly employed in the sequel... .In the present instance, we have only to 
substitute ior the given forms any two forms respectively equivalent to them and having 
their first coefficients relatively prime. . 
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a’ a’ +-(B+w)y'=0, mod p; whence, eliminating x and -’ from the eongruence 

¥=0, and obeerving that 2w is prime to M and therefore to p, we find 

yy'==0, mod p. If y is divisible by p, we infer, from the congruence 3=0, 

that 2’ is also divisible by p; but the congruences satisfied by » and o 

give in this case the contradictory results » =+B, »=—B; 1.¢. y is not 
divisible by p, and similarly it may be shown that y’ is not divimble by 
p. The congruence yy'= 0, mod p, 1s therefore impossible ; or the represen- 
tation of MM’ by (aa’, B,C) is primitive. (2.) Let O' be the value of JD, 
to which this representation appertains ; and let p be any divisor of M; then 
Q' satisfies the congruences aa’X+(B+Q)Y=0, (B—O)X+CY=0, 
mod p; and it will be found, on substituting the values of X and Y, that 
these congruences are also satisfied by w; whence it follows, since either 
X or Y is prime to p, that Q'=w, mod p. Similarly, if p be a prime divisor 
of M’, O'=w’, mod p; or Q' is a solution of the congruence O7=D, mod 
MM’, comprehending the solutions w and w’. Hence Q'==Q, mod MM’, and 
the form (ne, a, car) is equivalent to (aa’, B, C), because either of 

"2 
them is equivalent to (nar, a’, Sar): The equivalence of all the form 


f 


It will be seen that Dirichlet’s method may be applied to the compoatien 
of any number of forms, and that the theorems of Art. 109 present. them- 
selves as immediate consequences of his definition of composition. 

112. Composition of Classes of the same Determinant.—We shall now ct- 
sider more particularly the composition of classes of the same determinant D. 
We represent these classes by the letters f, oe and we use the signs of 
equality and of multiplication to denote equivalence and composition respet- 
tively*. The following theorems are then immediately deducible from the 
six conclusions of Art. 107, and from the formule of Art. 110. , 

(i.) “If f be a properly primitive class, fx © is of the same order aso. 

(ii.) “A class is unchanged by composition with the principal claw. 
In consequence of this property, it is sometimes convenient to represent the 
principal class by 1. 

(iii.) “The composition of two oppositet properly primitive classes pre- 
duces the principal class.” 

If, then, f denote any properly primitive class, we may denote its oppost 
by f-!, and we may write fx f-!=1. 

(iv.) “If f be a given properly primitive class, and & any given class, thé 
equation Fx f= is always satisfied by one class, F, and by ove only ; Tu 
by the class F=@ x f-!.” wags 

(v.) “If®,, &,,.. be all different classes, and f be @ properly primitive 
olass, {x ®,, fx @,,.. are all different classes,” ; 

(vi.) “A properly primitive ambiguous class produces by its duplication the 
principal class; for an ambiguous class is its own oppomite. Conversely, if 
¢’anl, ¢.¢. if @ be a class which, by its duplication, produces the 
class, ¢ is a properly primitive ambiguous class; for we find ¢*x¢-'=9"" 
whence ¢=¢~!, or ¢ and its opposite are properly equivalent. 


© Gauss uses the sign of addition instead of that of multiplication ; thus /X¢ is /+# 
at ore to hea introdyeed by bit 


included in the expression (ar, QO, a is therefore demonstrated. 
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(vii.) “The clase oompounded of the opposites of two or more firme is the 
opposite of the class compounded of those forms.” It follows from this, er 
from vi., that a class compounded of ambiguous classes is itself ambiguous. 

_(viii.) Let ©, ©,,... &»—1 represent all the classes of det. D, and of § 
given order Q; and let 1, Sis Sao + » « fas Yopresent the properly primitive 
classes of the same determinant; it may then be shown that w is a divisor 


of », and that, given two classes of the order Q, there always exist ~ pro- 


perly primitive classes, which, compounded with one of them, produce the 
other. Assuming, for a moment, that a form @, exista, such that the w equa- 
tions included in the formula $,x f=, can all be satisfied, we see that 
each of these equations is satisfied by the same number of properly primitive 
classes f; for if the equation ®, x f=, be satisfied by k& primitive classes, 
1, dys Gas - = fed the equation ©, x f=,, which is, by hypothesis, satisfied 
by @ single class, f,, is also satisfied by the k—1 classes f, x 9,,- ++ SuXpk—1» 
but by no other class. Since, then, the classes ©, xf, of which the number 
is n, represent every class of the order Q & times, we have evidently n=kw. 
It is also readily seen that every equation of the type o, x f=, admits of & 
solutions; and thus it only remaing to justify the assumption on which the 
preceding proof depends. If the order Q be derived by the multiplier m from 


a properly primitive class of determinant A= a we may take for ®, the 


class represented by the form (m, 0, —Am); if QO be derived from an ‘im- 
properly primitive class, we take for , the class represented by the form 
(2m, m,—m=5-). Representing ©, in the first case by the form (ma, mh, | 
mo), and in the second by the form (2ma, mb, 2mc), and supposing (a8 we may 
do) that a in each case is prime to 2D, we see that the forms (a, mb, m*c) and 
(a, bm, 4om*) are properly primitive; and we find by the formule of compo- 
sition (Art. 110), - : 


(m, 0, — Am) x(a, bm, em7)= (ma, mb, me) 
(2m, m, —m >) x (a, bm, 4em*)=(2ma, md, 2me); 


i.e. the equation ®, x=, can be satisfied for every value of pu. 

113. Comparison of the numbers of Classes of different Orders.—To deter- 
mine the quotient * of the last article, Gauss investigates the properly pri- 

wW 
mitive classes of det. D, which, compounded with the classes (m, 0, —Am) 
and (2m, m, —m “) reproduce those classes themselves. Hg thus em- 
ploys the theory of composition to compare the number of properly pri- 
Initive classes of a given determinant with the number of classes contained 
in any other order of the same determinant; or, which comes to the same 
thing, to compare the numbers of classes, of any given orders, of two de- 
terminants which are to one another as square numbers (Disq. Arith., art. 
'253-256). We have already seen (Art. 103) that the infinitesimal analysis 
of Dirichlet supplics a complete solution of this problem ; whereas, in the case 
of a positive determinant, the result in its simplest form was not obtained 
by Gauss. It has, however, been recently shown by M. Lipschita (Crelle, 
vol. liti. p. 238) that the formula of Dirichlet may be deduced, in a very ele- 
mentary manner, from the theory of transformation. We. Propose, in this 
2a 
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place to give an aecount of this investigation, and t point out its relation to 
the method pursued by Gauss. We begin with the theorem 

«: Every properly primitive class of determinant De? is contained in-one, and 
only one, properly primitive class of determinant D.”. 
Let (A,B,C) be a properly primitive form of det. De’, in which A is prime to¢; 
let B! be determined by the congruence ¢B’==B, mod A, and C’ by the equation 
C! a2 ; then the forms (A, B, C) and (A, B’e, C’e*) are equivalent ; but 
(A, Be, C’e*) is contained in (A, B', C’), therefore also (A, B, C) is contained 
in (A, B’, C’), that is, in a properly primitive form of determinant D, Agan, 
if (a, b, c), (a’, 6’, @) are two forms of det. D, each containing (A, B, C), these 
two forms are equivalent. For applying to (A, B, C) the system of tranefor- 


mations of modulus e, included in the formula Orn | (art. 88), we readily 


? e 
find that, of the resulting forms, one, and only one, will have its coefiicien’s 
‘divisible by ¢*®; therefore the class represented by (A, B, C) contains one, 
and only one class of det. De‘, and of the type (ép, eg, er). But, applying 
to (A, B, C) the transformations inverse to those by which (a, }, c) and 
(a’, b', c’) are changed into (A, B, C), (A, B, C) is changed into (¢’a, ¢*6, ¢') 
and (e*a’, eb’, e’c'); these two forms are therefore equivalent; +. ¢. (a, 2 ¢) 
and (a’, U’, c’) are equivalent. 

We have next to ascertain how many different properly primitive classes of 
determinant De* are contained in the class represented by (a, 5, ¢),& properly 
primitive form of det. D, in which a may be supposed prime toe. Applyimg 0 
(a, b, c) a complete system of transformations of modulus ¢, we inquire in the 
dirst place how many of the resulting forms are properly primitive. For this 
-purpose we observe that if cme, x¢,X¢,X ... (6,5)... representing factors 
of which no two have any common divisor), a complete system of transforms- 
tions for the modulus ¢ is obtained by compounding, in any definite order, the 
systems of transformations for the modules ¢,, ¢,,...; we. if |e || 4 bs: 
be symbols representing complete systems of transformations for the modt 
Ey) Cyy eos OVELY transformation of modulus ¢ is equivalent by post-multiplica- 
tion + to one and only one of the transformations | ¢, | x | ¢,| x | &| x: 
It will, therefore, be sufficient to determine the number of properly primaire 
forms obtained by applying to a properly primitive form a complete system of 
transformations for a modulus which is the power of a prime. Let p bes 


‘uneven prime, and let (a, 6, c) be changed into (A, B, C) by |. oY , & 
formula which will represent a complete system of transformations for the 


modulus p*, if y receive every value from 0 to « inclusive, and if & be the ge- 
‘neral term of a complete system of residues, mod p*~?; we find 


e 1 9h * | transform (A, B, C) into (P, Q, B), we have 
; P= Am?, Qu m(Ak-+-Bu), B= AM+2Bkp+-On?. 
Obeerving that A is prime to ¢, we infer from the P=0, mod. #4, that =4, 
p=; the congruence Q=0, mod. ¢, then becomes Ak -+- , mod. ¢, giving one, and inf 
one, value of & mod. ¢; and this value satisfies the remaining congruence R=0, mod. 
since AR =(Ak-+B)?—De’, 
+ If| A f and | B | are two transformations connected by the symbolic equation 
: [Bl =|A|x{V], 
in which | V | is a unit transformation, | A | and | B | are eaid to be nivalent by pow 
multiplication, or to belong to the same set. A complete eystem of transformations any 
modulus contains one transformation belonging to each set. 
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Assap**-Y), Bax (ak-+ bp’) p*—’, Casak?-+ 2617+ ep” ; 
whence, if y=a, (A, B, C) is properly primitive ; and is so, or not, for every 
other value of y, according as C is not, or is, divisible by p. If y=0, we have 


C==0, for p*™ [2 +(5)| values of k, incongruous mod. p*; if y have any 


value intermediate between 0 and «, we have C=0, for p*-’—' values of k, 
incongruous mod, p*~%, Hence the number of properly primitive forms is 


[l+pt+p +..+p*]—p*" a *G)) 


“terre ter 3O)) 


and similarly if p==2 it will be found that the number of properly primitive 
forms is 2“, Hence the number N of properly primitive forms, arising from 
the application of a complete system of transformations of modulus e to the 


form (a, 6, c), is ell Geel p denoting any uneven prime dividing e¢, It 


remains to determine the number of non-equivalent classes in which these N 
forms are contained. For brevity, we consider the case of a positive determi- 
nant. Let (T,, U,] represent any solution of the equation T?7—DU’=1, and 
let o be the index of the least solution of that equation which is also a solution 
of T?—DU'’=1, 3. ¢. let o be the index of the first number in the series 
U,, U,,...which is divisible by ¢; also let (A, B, C) represent any one of the 
N properly primitive forms into which (a, },c) is transformed. The trans- 

formations of modulus é by which (a, 5, c) is changed into (A, B, C) belong to 
o different sets, the transformations of the same set being equivalent by post- 
multiplication, but those of different sets not being so equivalent. For if 


\e5 B | be a transformation of (a, 5, c) into (A, B, C), any other transformation 
is represented (Art. 89) by the formula 


2—0U,, —cU, x | a, B 
aU, ) T,+6U, Y» é 


and these two transformations will or will not belong to the same set, ac- 
cording as a unit transformation mn 5 | , satisfying the equation 
5 


\* rl x A, p 2—0U,, 2! ae 
¥, Pp aU., T,+6U, Ys é|? 
docs, or does not exist, Premultiplying each side of this equation by 
“8, we find 
_; 
e x A; p _ £ z? —CU: 
V, p AU,, eT zt DBUs , 


whence, observing that A, B, C are relatively prime, we see that A, p, r, p 
are or are not integral according as U,, is, or is not, divisible bye; a conclu~ 
sion which implies that the transformations of (a, b,c) into (A, B, C) are con- 
tained in o different sets. It thus appears that, of’ the N transformations, 
which applied to (a, 5, ¢) give properly primitive forms, there are a which give 
forms equivalent to (A, B,C); t¢, the number of properly primitive classes 
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of det. De*, contained in’ (a,b,c), a properly primitive class of det. D, is 
N_¢ 7 [1—1(2)]; « result which is in accordance with the formula of 


c a 
Dirichlet (Art. 103). If D be negative, we have only to put c=1, as is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the preceding proof; if, however, D=—1, o=2. 

The properly primitive classes of det. De’, into which a given properly 
‘primitive class (a, b,c) of det. D is transformable, are always such that, com- 
pounded with the class (¢, 0,—De), they produce the'class (ea, eb, ec). For 
let (a, b,c) be transformable into (A, B, C) of det. De?, and let us take a form 
of the type (A, B’e, C’e”), equivalent to (A, B,C); then (a, b,c) and (A, B,C) 
are equivalent. But (¢,0,—De) x (A, B’e, Ce?) =(eA, eB’, cC’), therefore also 
(e,0,—De) x (A, B, C)==(ea, eb, ec). And conversely the classes which, com- 
pounded with (¢, 0,—De), produce (ea, eb, ec) are precisely the classes into 
which (a, 5,¢) is transformable. Thus the properly primitive classes of det. 
De*, which compounded with (¢, 0,—De) reproduce that class itself, are no 
other than the properly primitive classes of det. De* into which (1, 0,—D) 
is transformable. And it is by this substitution of a problem of transforms- 
tion for a problem of composition that M. Lipschitz has simplified and com- 
pleted the analysis of Gauss. 

A method similar in principle is applicable to the comparison of the num- 
bers of properly and improperly primitive classes. We can first show that if 

==], mod. 4, the double of every properly primitive class of det. D arises 
by a transformation of modulus 2 from one, and only one, improperly primi- 
tive class of the same determinant ; viz. if (a, 6, c) is a given properly primitive 
form, in which a and 6 are uneven, (24, 6, 5) is improperly primitive, and i 


changed into (2a, 2b, 2c) by | 0’ ° | ; and, again, if (2p, g, 2r), (2p', q 2r') art 
two improperly primitive forms, each of which is transformable into (2a, 2b, 2¢), 
these two forms are equivalent, because (a,b,c) is transformable into(4p,2 4) 
and also into (4p’, 2q', 4r’), while it can be shown that (a, b,c) is orm 
able into the double of only one improperly primitive clase, Also, applying 
the system of transformations, | ” , lo? ’ | ’ By ] | , to the improperly pn- 
mitive form (2p, q,2r), we obtain, if D==1, mod. 8, the double of only on0 
properly primitive form: in this case therefore the numbers of properly a2 

improperly primitive classes are equal. If D==5, mod. 8, we obtain the 
doubles of three properly primitive forms; and we have to decide to how 
many different classes these three forms belong. It appears from Art. 89, thst 


if °° | be a transformation of (2p, g, 2r) into the double of a properly pr- 
mitive form (a, 4,c), all the transformations are included in the formula 


4(T,—qU,), —rvU, | a, B 
PU, 4(F,+qU,)1 ys 8’ 

[T ,, U,] denoting any solution of the equation T°—DU*’ex4, Taking the case 
of a positive determinant, and employing the same reasoning as before, we infer 
that if U, be the first of the numbers U,, U,,... which is even, these trant 
formations are contained in o different sets. Butc is either 1 or 3 according 
as U, is even or uneven (see Art. 96, vi.) ; the three forms will therefore re- 
present three classes or one, according as U, is even or uneven; and the 
number of properly primitive classes, in these two cases respectively, will be 
three times the number of improperly primitive classes, or equal to it. IfD 
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be negative, the three forms will belong to different classes; and there will 
be three times as many properly as improperly primitive classes. From this 
statement, however, we must except the determinant —3, which has oné 
properly and one improperly primitive class. 

_ It will be found that the properly primitive class or classes, into the doublé 
of which a given improperly primitive class can be transformed, and which in 
turn can be transformed into the double of the given class, are also the class 
or classes which compounded with the class ( 2, 0, —"} produce the given 
élass. Thus every improperly primitive class is connected either with one or 
three properly primitive classes (see Art. 98, note, and Art. 118). 

114. Composition of Genera.—Let f and f’ be two properly primitive 
elasses of det. D, m and m' two numbers prime to one another and to 2D, 
and represented by f and f' respectively; then mm’ is represented by fx f". 
Hence the generic character of fx f" is obtained by multiplying together the 
values of the particular characters of f and f’, For those generic characters 
which are expressed by quadratic symbols this is evident, since 


mm m m 
(F)-G)G): 
and it is equally true for the supplementary characters, since it will be found 
that 


moi—l mal mal mim—1 mal ata 

(—1) 4 =(~1)? x(-1)?,(-1) ® =(=1)* x(-) °. 

The genus I’, in which fx/" is contained, is said to be compounded of the 
genera y and y’, in which f and f’ are contained; and this composition is 
expressed by the symbolic equation r=y xy’. It will be seen that the 
composition of any genus with itself gives the principal genus. 

The same considerations may be extended to improperly primitive classes. 
Thus, if f and f" be respectively properly and improperly primitive, m and m’ 
uneven numbers prime to one another and to D, represented by f and }/", 
the genus of the improperly primitive class, fx /’, may be inferred from the 
number mm’, i.e, it is obtained by the composition of the generic characters 
of f and /’. Or, again, if f and f’ be both improperly primitive, so that the 
glass compounded of them is the double of an improperly primitive class, the 
generic character of this improperly primitive class is obtained by compound- 
ing those of the two giver classes. 

It follows, from these principles, that the number of classes in any two 
genera [of the same order] is the same. For if ©,, ®,,... ®, be the 
classes of any genus of properly or improperly primitive forms, F, a class 
belonging to any other genus of the same order, and ¢ a properly primitive 
class satisfying the equation @,xg=F,, the classes’ 6, xX¢,....@nx¢ 
are all different, and all belong to the genus (F); consequently (IF) has at 
least as many classes as (), and vice versé (®) has at least as many as (F), 
i.e. they both contain the same number of classes. 

115. Determination of the Number of Ambiguous Classes, and Demon- 
stration of the Law of Quadratic Reciprocity——The number of actually 
existing genera of properly primitive forms cannot exceed the number of 
properly primitive ambiguous classes. For let be the number of classes 
- In each genus, # the number of actually existing genera, so that kn is the 
number of properly primitive classes; let also 1, A,, A,,... A,_1 be the pro- 
perly primitive ambiguous classes. Every class produces, by its duplication, 
a class of the principal genus; and if K be a class of the principal genus 
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produced by the duplication of X, K is also produced by the duplication of 
KXA,, XxXA,,..XxAj_1, but by the duplication of no other class. If, 
therefore, there be n’ classes in the principal genus which can be produced 
by duplication, the whole number of properly primitive classes is hxn’, 
i.e.hn'=kn. But n'<n, therefore k<h. 

It may be inferred from Art. 112, vii., that all genera which contain any 
ambiguous classes contain an equal number of them. We shall immediately 
see that the number of ambiguous classes is equal to the number of genera, 
and is consequently a power of 2. The number of ambiguous classes in any 
genus is, therefore, either zero or a power of 2; and if any genus contain 


2* ambiguous classes, such classes will exist only mn 3 genera, 


Gauss determines the number / of properly primitive ambiguous classes 
by very elementary reasoning. He first finds the number of properly primitive 
ambiguous forms of one or other of the two types (A, 0, C) and (2B, B, ), 
and then assigns the number of non-equivalent classes in which these forms 
are contained. Let D be divisible by ,» different primes; and let us except 
the case D=—1. Resolving D in every possible manner into two positive or 
negative factors, having no common divisor but unity, we find 2«+! properly 
primitive forms of the type (A, 0, C); but we shall diminish this number by 
one-half by rejecting one of the two equivalent forms (A, 0, C) and (C, 0, A), 
viz. that in which [A]>([C]. There are no properly primitive forms of the 
type (2B, B, C) unless D=3, mod. 4, or D=0, mod. 8; for one or other of 
these congruences is implied by the equation D=B (B—2C), because C is 
uneven. Resolving D into any two factors relatively prime, if D=3, mod. 4, 
and having 2 for their greatest common divisor, if D==0, mod. 8, we take one 
of them for B, the other for B—2C; and we obtain, in either case, 2«+! pro- 
perly primitive forms of the type (2B, B, C). If BB’=—D, it is easily seen 
that the forms (2B, B, C) and (2B’, B’, C’)® are equivalent. We may thus 
diminish by one-half the number of forms of the type (2B, B, C), rejecting 
those in which [B]> /[D]. We conclude, therefore, that if we now denote 
by p the number of uneven primes dividing D, we have in all 2«+3 ambiguous 
forms when D=0, mod. 8, 2 when D=1, or ==5, mod. 8, and 2«+! in every 
other case. These ambiguous forms we shall call 0, and we observe that 
their number is equal to the whole number of assignable generic characters 
(Art. 98), 

To find the number of non-equivalent classes in which these forms are 
contained, we consider separately the case of a positive and of a negative 
determinant. For a negative determinant, we diminish by one-half the 
number of the forms by rejecting the negative forms. The remaining forms, 
if of the type (A, 0, C), are evidently reduced, because A<C; if of the type 
(2B, B, C), they are also reduced, unless 2B>C, an inequality which implies 
that (C, C—B, C), to which (2B, B, C) is equivalent, is reduced (Art. 92). The 
number of [positive] ambiguous classes is, therefore, one-half the number of 
the ambiguous forms 0. 

For a positive determinant, we deduce from the forms Q an equal number 
of reduced ambiguous forms. Thus (A, 0, C) is equivalent to (A, FA, C’); 
and because [A]< 4/D, this form is reduced, if KA be positive and be the 

® When the first two coefficients of a form are given, the third is given also; thus C’ 
is here used for 2 Spr’ Similar abbreviations will be employed occasionally in the 


el. The symbols [A] &c. are used, as in Art. 92, to denote the absolute values of the 
Teuutition enclosed within the brackets 
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greatest multiple of [A] not surpassing 4/D. Similarly (2B, (24+1) B,C’) 
is equivalent to (2B, B, C), and is reduced if (2k-+1) B be positive, and be 
the greatest uneven multiple of [B] not surpassing /D. There are, there- 
fore, as many reduced ambiguous forms as there are forms in Q; and there 
are no more, because it is readily seen that every reduced ambiguous form 
is included in one or other of the two series of forms (A, kA, C’) and 
(2B, (2k+1) B, C’) which we have obtained. But every ambiguous class 
contains two reduced ambiguous forms (Art. 94); we infer, therefore, that for 
positive as well as for negative determinants the number of ambiguous classes 
is one-half the number of the forms Q, +.¢. one-half of the number of assign- 
able generic characters. | 

Combining this result with the theorem at the commencement of this 
article, we obtain a proof of the impossibility of at least one-half of the 
assignable generic characters. As this proof is independent of the law of 
quadratic reciprocity, we may employ the result to demonstrate that law. 
[Gauss’s second demonstration, Disq. Arith., art. 262.] Let p and q be 


two primes, and first let one of them, as p, be of the form 4n+1. If (?) 
==—1, we infer that (2)=-1 ; for if (E)=+1, we should have w*=p, 


mod. g, and consequently there would exist a form (« w, “— ) of det. p, 


of which the character would be (5)= —1, +. ¢. there would be 2 genera of 
forms of determinant p. Similarly, if (2)= +1, we have w= +4, mod. p; 


and (p, w, “t) is a form of det. +g. If +q be of the form 4n+1, 
there will be but one genus of forms, ¢.¢, the principal genus; whence 
(£)= +1. These two conclusions are sufficient to establish the theorem of 


reciprocity when one of the two primes is of the form 4n+1. If both 
p and q be of the form 4n+-3, there are four assignable characters for the 


determinant pg. Of these (2)=1, (Z)=1 ; (2)=—1, ()=-1; are pos- 
sible, as is shown by the existence of the forms (1, 0, —pq), (—1, 0, pq); 


the other two are therefore impossible. Hence in the form ( p, 0, —¢) we 
must have either (2) =1— (=), or (=) =—l= (=), which ex- 
q P _N\G P 


presses the theorem of reciprocity for this case. The supplementary theo- 
rems relating to 2 and —1 can be similarly proved. 

116. Equality of the Number of Genera and of Ambiguous Classes.— 
In the preceding article it has only been shown that & cannot exceed A, 
But, as we have already seen (Art. 102) that the number of actually 
existing genera is one-half the whole number of assignable generic 
characters, we know that k=h. To prove this, by the principles of the 
composition of forms, it is sufficient to show that nan’, t.¢. that the 
problem “ to find a class which by its duplication shall produce a given class 
of the principal genus ” is always resoluble. This problem Gauss actually 
solves (Disq. Arith., art, 286, 287); he shows, first, that any proposed 
binary form, belonging to the principal genus of its own determinant, can be 
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cannot be represented by the simple formula C’, and we must employ an 


expression of the form C," x C,"~ 0," .... To obtain an expression thus 
representing all the classes of the principal genus, we take for C, a class ap- 
pertaining to the greatest exponent 6, to which any class can appertain; and 
in general for C, we take a class appertaining to the greatest exponent 6, 
to which any class can appertain when its period contains no class, except 
the principal class, capable of representation by the formula C,7xC,"x.. 


C.1*-3, The number = 9, 6.x... is called by Gauss the exponent of 
irregularity ; and similarly we might term 5a" sap &0-, the second, 
» it | i“a"s 


third, &c., exponents of irregularity, From the mode in which the formula 
0," x 0," x . . is obtained, it can be inferred that 0, is divisible by 0,, 0, by 
6,, and so on; whence it appears that a determinant cannot be i un- 
less n be a divisible by a square; nor can it have r indices of irregularity 
unless » be divisible by a power of order r+1. Moreover, whenever the 
principal genus contains but one ambiguous class, the determinant is either 
regular or has an uneven exponent of irregularity; if, on the contrary, the 
principal genus contain more than two ambiguous classes, the determinant is 
certainly irregular, and the index of irregularity even; if it contain 2 ambi- 
guous classes, the irregularity is at least of order «, and the x exponents of 
irregularity are all even. 

A few farther observations are added by Gauss. Irregularity is of much 
less frequent occurrence for positive than for negative determimants; nor 
had Gauss found any instance of a positive determinant having an uneven 
index of irregularity (though it can hardly be doubted that such determinants 
exist). The negative determinants included in the formule, —D=216k +27, 
= 1000k+ 75, =1000k+ 675, except —27 and —75, are irregular, and have 
an index of irregularity divisible by 3. In the first thousand there are five 
negative determinants (576, 580, 820, 884, 900) which have 2 for their 
exponent of irregularity, and eight (243, 307, 339, 459, 675, 755, 891, 974) 
which have 3 for that exponent; the numbers of determinants having these 
exponents of irregularity are 13 and 15 for the second thousand, 31 and 
32 for the tenth. Up to 10,000 there are, possibly, no determinants having 
any other exponents of irregularity; but it would seem that beyond that 
limit the exponent of irregularity may have any value, 

118. Arrangement of the other Genera.—In the preceding article we have 
attended to the classes of the principal genus only; to obtain a natural 
arrangement of all the properly primitive classes, we observe that, if the 
number of genera be 2«, the terms of the product (1+T,)(1+TIr,)(14+T,).-. 
(1+T,,),in which I represents any genus not already included in the product 
of the i—1 factors preceding 1417, will represent all the genera. If, then, 
A, A,,..- A, represent any classes of the genera I',,I.,. . I, respectively, 
and |C| be the formula representing all the classes of the principal genus, the 
expression urate (1+A,)(1+A,)...(1+A,) supplies a type for a simple 
arrangement of all the classes of the given determinant. When every genus 
contains an ambiguous class, it is natural to take for A,, A,,.. A,, the ambi- 
guous classes contained in the genera I, I',,.. I, respectively, When the 
principal genus contains two ambiguous classes (and when, consequently, 
one-half of the genera contain no such classes), let C, be the class taken as 
base (or, if the determinant be irregular, as first of the bases) in the arrange- 
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ment of the classes of the principal genus, and let O,"==0,; it may then be 
shown that Q, will belong to a genus containing no ambiguous class, and that 
the formula Kj=(C| xi +0,) (14 A,) .-.(1+A,), in which A, .. A,, are 
ambiguous classes, represents all the classes*. In general, if the principal 
genus contain 2* ambiguous classes (a supposition which implies that the 
determinant is irregular, having « even exponents of irregularity, and that 
there are only 2*—« genera containing ambiguous classes)—let O,*==C, ; 
0,7=C,;...0,°=C,—it will be found that all the classes are represented by 
the formula [K|=/C| x (14+0,)(1+9,).. (1+0x) (1+Ac4i).. (1+4,), in 
which Ag;),...A, are ambiguous classes, and 0, Q, . . . Qx classes belonging 
to genera containing no ambiguous class ¢. 

A similar arrangement of the improperly primitive classes (when such 
classes exist) is easily obtained. Let 5 denote the principal class of im- 


properly primitive forms, t.¢. the class containing the form (2, 1, -"57) ; 


we have seen (Art. 113) that the number of properly primitive classes which, 
compounded with %, produce &, is either one or three. When there is only 
one such class, the number of improperly primitive classes is equal to that 
of properly primitive classes; and if |K] be the general formula representing 
the properly primitive classes, the improperly primitive classes will be repre- 
sented by &x|K|. ‘When there are three properly primitive classes, which, 
compounded with %, produce 2%, the principal class will be one of them, and 
if g be another of them, ¢’ will be the third; also g and ¢* will belong to 
the principal genus, and will appertain to the exponent 3. When the deter- 
minant is regular, instead of the complete period of classes of the principal 
genus, 1, C, C?,..C*—-!, we take the same series as far as the class C™* 
exclusively ; when the determinant is irregular, we can always choose the 
bases C,, C,, .. in such a manner that the period of one of them shall con- 
tain ¢ and ¢°, and this period we similarly reduce to its third part by stop- 
ping just before we come to ¢ or g”. Employing these truncated periods, 
instead of the complete ones, in the general expression for the properly pri- 
mitive classes, we obtain an expression, which we shall call |K’|, representing 
a third part of the properly primitive classes, and such that = x |K’| represents 
all the improperly primitive classes. 

119. Tabulation of Quadratic Forms.—In Crelle’s Journal, vol. 1x. p. 357, 
Mr. Cayley has tabulated the classes of properly and improperly primitive 
forms for every positive and negative determinant (except positive squares) 
up to 100. The classes are represented by the simplest forms contained in 
them +; the generic character of each class, and, for positive determinants, 
the period of reduced forms (Art. 93) contained in it, are also given. The 


* Gauss employs a class Q, producing O, by its duplication, both when one and when 

two ambiguous classes are contained in the principal genus. The number of classes re- 

ite for the construction of the complete system of classes is therefore in either case, 
sinae OC, may be replaced by ?,. 

+ The principles employed by Gauss for the arrangement of the classes of a 

inant are extended in the text to irregular determinants. If the determinant have 
nu’ uneven nents of i ity, the number of classes requisite for the construction 
of the com system of is pte’. 

{ The mmplest form contained in a class is that form which has the least first coeffi- 
cient of all forms contained in the class, and the least seoond coefficient of all forms cons 
tained in the class and having the least first coefficient. If a choice presents itself between 
two numbers differing only in sign, the positive number is preferred. In the case of an 
ambiguous class of a positive determinant, the simplest ambiguous form contained in the 
class is taken as its representative. 


arrangement of the genera and classes is in accordance with the construction 
of Gauss, explained in the preceding articles; and the position of each class 
in the arrangement is indicated by placing opposite to it, in a eeparate column, 
the term to which it co nds in the symbolic formula (such as i or © x [K| 
which forms the type of the arrangement. To the two Tables of positive an 
negative determinants Mr. Cayley has added a third, centaining the thirteen 
irregular negative determinants of the first thousand, 
In a letter addressed to Schumacher, and dated May 17, 1841, Gauss 
expresses a decided opinion of the uselessness of an extended tabulation of 
uadratio forms. “If, without having seen M. Clausen’s Table, I have 
ormed a right conjecture as to its object, I shall not be able to express an 
opinion in favour of its being printed. If it is a canon of the classification 
of binary forms for some thousand determinants, that is to say, if it is a 
Table of the reduced forms contained in every class, I should not attach any 
importance to its publication. You will see, on reference to the Disq. Arith. 
p. 621 (note), that in the year 1800 I had made this computation for more 
than four thousand determinants ” [Vviz. for the first three and tenth thou- 
sands, for many hundreds here and there, and for many single determinants 
besides, chosen for special reasons]; ‘‘ I have since extended it to many others ; 
but I have never thought it was of any use to preserve these developments, 
and I have only kept the final result for each determinant. For example, for the 
determinant —11,921, I have not preserved the whole system, which would 
certainly fill several pages *, but only the statement that there are 8 genera, 
each containing 21 classes. Thus, all that I have kept is the simple state- 
ment viii. 21, which in my own papers is expressed even more briefly. I 
think it quite superfluous to preserve the system itself, and much more so to 
print it, because (1) any one, after a little practice, can easily, without much 
expenditure of time, compute for himself a Table of any particular determi- 
nant, if he should happen to want it, especially when he has a means of 
verification in such a statement as viii. 21; (2) because the work has g cer- 
tain charm of its own, so that it is areal pleasure to spend a quarter of an 
hour in doing it for one’s self; and the more so, because (3) it is very seldom 
that there is any occasion to do it....... My own abbreviated Table of the 
number of genera and classes I have never published, principally because it 
does not proceed uninterruptedly.” f Probably the third of Gauss’s three 
reasons will commend itself most to mathematicians who do not possess his 
extraordinary powers of computation. An abbreviated Table of the kind he 
describes, extending from —10,000 to +10,000, would occupy only a very 
limited space, and might be computed from Dirichlet’s formule for the 
number of classes (see Art. 104), without constructing systems of repre- 
sentative forms. But it would, perhaps, be desirable (nor would it increase 
the: bulk of the Table to any enormous extent) to give for each determinant 
not only the number of. genera, and of classes in each genus, but aleo the 
elements necessary for the construction, by composition only, of a complete 
aystem of all the classes. For this purpose it- would not be necessary to 
epecify (by means of representative forms) more than 5 or 6 classes,t in the 
case.of any determinant within the limits mentioned. 


- © Mr. Cayley's Table of the firat hundred nogative determinants occupies about four 
of Crelle's Journal; the determinant —11,921 would occupy about one page. 
Briefwechsel swischen C. 3’. Gauss und H. C. Schumacher, vol. iv. p. 80. 
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Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors (ante, pp. 1-81). 


Aprennix I.—Frrata. 


(1) p. 35, December 8, Dundee. Column Appearance, &c. For A spear- 
head-like crescent moon, &c. read A spearhead; like crescent moon, &c. 

(2) p. 41, December 24, London. Column Direction, &c. Insert the words 
Radiant point Aldebaran. 

(3) p. 43, December 27, 8° 57" p.u. Column Appearance, &c. For Track 
ending, &c. read Track enduring, &c. 

(4) p. 57, April 29, 11" 55" p.u. Column Appearance, &c. Read thus— 
Left no track. Brilliance vanished suddenly at b Lacerte. Remaining 12° of 
the course light red (Mars at maximum robbed of his rays), very intermittent 
and vacillating, died out, 2°3 seconds. 

(5) p. 64, August 12,11" 9" pu. Column Position, d&c. Omit the words 
short of the second. 

(6) From five accounts of the meteor 1862, September 19, the following is 
a calculation of its path :— 

At London, after explosion overhead, the meteor proceeded a considerable 
distance towards 69° W. of N. 

At Nottingham the meteor passed sixty-three miles over London, seeking an 
earth-point 42° W. from 8. 

At Hay (South Wales) the meteor passed fifty-seven miles over London, 
seeking an earth-point 70° E. from 8. 

At Torquay the meteor passed 573 miles over London, seeking an earth- 
point 9° E. from N. 

At Hawkhurst the meteor passed forty-seven miles over London, seeking 
an earth-point 66° W. from N. 

An earth-point seven miles 8.W. from Hereford satisfies the observations 
in the following manner :— 


London, 70° W. from N. (observed 69° W. from N.). 
Nottingham, 46° W. from 8. (observed 42° W. from §8.). 
Hay, 70° E. from 8. (observed 70° E. from 8.). 
Torquay, 14° KE. from N. (observed 9° E. from N.). 
Hawkhurst, 62° W. from N. (observed 66° W. from N.). 


The errors of observation being in no case greater than 5°, from the calculated 
bearings. A ground-point so close to Hay sufficiently explains anomalies in 
the observation at that place ; but its distance is on the other hand 120 miles 
from London, where the meteor appears to have been fifty-six miles above the 
earth. The path of the meteor was therefore inclined downwards, from 25° 
above the horizon towards 70° W. of N. A visible flight of 115 miles, from 
eighty-three miles over Canterbury to thirty-three miles over Oxford, per- 
formed in three to four seconds of time, is the result obtained from the 
comparison of these observations. 
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MatTHEMATICS. 


Address by G. G. Stoxes, M.A., F.RS. §ec., Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 


Ir has been customary for some years, in opening the business of the Section, for 
the President to say a few words respecting e object of our meetings. In this Sec- 
tion, more perhaps than in any other, we have frequently to deal with subjects of 
a very abstract character, which in many cases can be mastered only by patient 
study, at leisure, of what has been written. The question may not unnaturally be 
asked—lIf investigations of this kind can best be followed by quiet study in one’s 
own room, what is the use of bringing them forward in a sectional meeting at all? 
I believe that good may be done by public mention, in a meeting like the present, 
of even somewhat abetract investigations; but whether good is thus done, or the 
audience are merely wearied to no purpose, depends upon the judiciousness of the 
person by whom the investigation is brought forward. It must be remembered that 
minute details cannot be followed in an exposition vied voce; they must be studied 
at leisure; and the aim of an author chould be to present the broad leading ideas 
of his research, and the principal conclusions at which he has arrived, clearly and 
briefly before the Section, It is then possible to discuss the subject-matter; to 
offer suggestions of new lines of experiment, or new combinations of ideas; and 
such discussions and suggestions, it seems to me, are among the most import- 
ant business of a meeting such as this, Any one who has worked in concert 
with another zealously engaged in the same research must have felt the benefit 

ising from the mutual interchange of ideas between two different minds. Sug- 
gestions struck out by one call up new trains of thought and fructify in the mind 
of another; whereas they might have remained barren and unfruitful in the mind 
of the original suggester. The benefit of cooperation is by no means confined to 
the carrying out, according to a preconcerted lan of a research involving labour 
rather than invention; it is felt in a most delig tful form in the prosecution of 
original investigations. In # meeting like the present, we have the benefit of the 
mutual s tions, not of two, but of many persons, whose minds are directed to 
the same object. The number of papers already in the hands of your Secretaries 
shows that there will be no lack of matter in this Section: the difficulty will rather, 
I apprehend, be to get through the business before us in the time prescribed. On 


this account the Section will, I hope, bear with me if I should sometimes feel my- . 


self compelled, in justice to the authors of papers which are placed later on our 
lista, to cut short discussions which otherwise might have been further prolonged 
with some interest. 
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On Capillary Attraction. By the Rev. F. Basurorta, B.D. 


The theories of capillary action brought forward by Laplace, Young, and Poisson 
lead to the same form of differentia! equation to the free surface of a drop of fluid. 
During the last fifty years many attempts have been made to compare theory and 
experiment, but the results arrived at seem to be quite unsatisfactory. The expe- 
riments have generally been made by measuring the heights to which fluids rose 
in capillary tubes. The smaller the diameter of the tube, the greater is the 
elevation or depression of a fluid; but at tho same time it becomes more difficult 
to secure a bore of a perfectly circular section and a surface perfectly clean. Laplace 
attempted to test his theory by comparing the measured thickness of large drops of 
mercury with their theoretical thickness obtained by an approximate solution of his 
differential equation. 

After duly considering all the circumstances of the case, it appeared to the author 
that the forms assumed by drops of fluid, of small or moderate size, afforded the 
best means for testing the theory of capillary action. The drops of fluid may rest 
on horizontal planes which they do not wet, or they may hang below horizontal 
surfaces which they do wet. Iixtensive tables have been calculated, which give 
the exact theoretical forms ofall, drops of fluid resting upon horizontal planes, as 
mercury on glass, within tho limits of size to which it seems desirable to restrict 
experiments. 

n order to determine the exact forms of drops of fluid, a microscope has been 
mounted so that it can be moved horizontally or vertically by micrometer screws 
provided with divided heads. In th> fotus‘of the eyepiece are two parallel hori- 
zontal and two parallel vertical lines, .orming by their intersections a small square 
in the centre. The lines are purposely made rather thick in order that they may 
be seen without difficulty, and before reading off the screw-head divisions, care 
is taken to cause the image of the outline of the drop to pass through the middle 
point of the square caused by the intersection of the cross lines. Thus the co- 
ordinates are obtained of as many points as may be thought necessary, and after- 
wards the form of a section of the P passing through the axis of its figure, may 
be drawn by a scale of equal parts. By trial, a theoretical form must be fitted to 
this experimental form, using the tables. When this is satisfactorily accomplished, 
the value of Laplace’s a is known, as well as the value of 6, the radius of curvature 
at the vertex: a determines the theoretical form of the drop, and 6 its size. 

Only one or two satisfactory measurements have been made at present, but suffi- 
cient has been done to show that such values may be assigned to the constants as 
to secure a most exact agreement of the theoretical with the experimental form of 
the free surface of a drop of fluid resting on a horizontal plane. It remains to be 
seen whether a is constant for drops of all sizes of the same fluid at the same tem- 
perature. If experiment be found to agree with theory, then the effect of a variation 
of temperature upon a must be determined. 

This method of proceeding affords the means of determining with great accuracy 
the angle of contact, because the tables calculated from theory give the coordi- 
nates for points, where the inclination of the tangent to the horizon is known, at 
intervals of one degree, and parts of a degree can be calculated for by proportional 


If the experiments on mercury appear to confirm theory, it will be desirable to 
complete the tables for the forms of pendent drops of fluid, because it will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to find supporting planes which such fluids as oils, water, 
spirit of wine, &c. do not wet or adhere to. such case it appears to be possible 
to make use of pendent drops alone for the determination of a. When a has been 
determined for each of two fluids, as spirit of wine and oil, it will be desirable to 
examine the mutual action at their common surfaces, which may be done by 
measuring the forms of drops of one fluid immersed in a bath of the other fluid conr- 
tained in a cell having parallel and transparent vertical sides and horizontal planes 
at the top and bottom. 

Since the differential equations of Laplace and Poisson are the same in form, it 
is evident that the above measurements for a single fluid cannot decide the difference 
between them. It seems, however, manifest that the constitution of the surface 
is very different from the interior of a fluid, But the thickness of this surface of 
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supposed variable density is so small as to be insensible. Since there is a certain 
elastic force of vapour in contact with its fluid corresponding to every temperature, 
may we not assume that the density of this indefinitely thin envelope may vary 
from the density of the fluid inside to the density of the vapour outside P 


On the Differential Equations of Dynamics. By Professor Boortz, F.R.S. 


Referring to the reduction, by Hamilton and Jacobi, of the solution of the dyna- 
mical equations to that of a single non-linear partial differential equation of the first 
order, and to that, by Jacobi, of the latter to the solution of certain systems of 
linear partial differential equations of the first order,—the author showed, Ist, Row, 
from an integral of one equation of any such system, a common integral of all the 
equations of the system could, when a certain condition dependent upon the pro- 
perties of symmetrical gauche determinants is satisfied, be deduced by the solution 
of a single ordinary differential equation of the first order susceptible of being made 
integrable by means of a factor; 2ndly, how the common integral could be found 
when this condition was not satisfied. 


On an Instrument for describing Geometrical Curves; invented by H. Jounsron, 
described and exhibited by the Rev. Dr. Boorn, F.2.S. 


This instrument supplies a want which has been felt by architects and sculptors. 
By its help, geometrical spirals of various orders may be described with as much 
manual facility as a circle may be drawn on paper by a common compass, 


On a Certain Curve of the Fourth Order. By A. Carter, F.R.S. 


The curve in question is the locus of the centres of the conics which pass 
through three given points and touch a given line; if the equations of the sides of 
the triangle formed by the three points are z=0, y=0, z=0, these coordinates being 
such that x-+-y+2z=0 is the equation of the line infinity, and if ar+Sy+yz=0 be 
the equation of the given line, then (as is known) the equation of the curve is 


Vax (y+2—2)+ ¥By(2+2—y) + Vy2(z+y—2)=0. 
The special object of the communication was to exhibit the form of the curve in 
the case where the line cuts the triangle, and to point out the correspondence of the 
positions of the centre upon the curve, and the point of contact on the given line. 


On the Representation of a Curve in Space by means of a Cone and Monoid 
Surface. By A. Carey, F.R.S. 


The author gave a short account of his researches recently published in the 
‘Comptes Rendus,’ The difficulty as to the representation of a curve in space 
is, that such a curve is not in general the complete intersection of two surfaces ; 
any two surfaces passing through the curve intersect not only in the curve itself, 
but in a certain companion curve, which cannot be got rid of; this companion curve 
is in the proposed mode of representation reduced to the simplest form, viz. that 
of a system of lines passing through one and the same point. The two surfaces 
employed for the representation of a curve of the nth order are, a cone of the nth order 
having for its vertex an arbitrary point (say the point z=0, y=0, z=0), and a monoid 
surface with the same vertex, viz. a surface the equation whereof is of the form 
Quw—P=0, P and Q being homogeneous functions of (2, y,z) of the degrees p and 
p-l respectively (where p is at most=n—1). The monoid surface contains upon 
it p (p~-1) lines given by the equations (P=0, Q=0); and the cone passing through 
n( p—1) of these lines (if, as above supposed, p > n—1, this implies that some of 
these lines are multiple lines of the cone), the monoid surface will besides intersect 
the cone in a curve of the nth order. 


On the Curvature of the Margins of Leaves with reference to thar Growth. 
By W. Esson, M.A. 


Leaves have a right and left margin on each side of their axis, These margins 
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are of different lengths, but of the same shape. The léngth differs owing to cireum- 
stances of growth, such as the left margin being next the stem or next a leaflet, 
forming with it a composite leaf. The curvature of the margin has been ascertained 
im many instances to be that of the reciprocal spiral ( r= 7): In some leaves 
the pole of curvature lies on the axis, in others in the body of the leaf, and in others 
entirely outside the leaf. If the leaflets of a composite leaf have this curvature, 
their extreme points lie on a reciprocal spiral (e.g. the horse-chestnut leaf). It is 
probgble that more irregular leaves have margins which are merely modifications 


of the reciprocal spiral or other spirals, such as the Lituus rae ° 


The growth of a margin may be represented by increments of an are of the 
spiral cut off by an increasing chord or radius vector. By this means may be 
accurately determined the growth of a leaf under given circumstances of soil, tem- 
perature, and moisture. It is only necessary to register the amount of angular 
rotation of the radius vector of the spiral. 


Quaternion Proof of a Theorem of Reciprocity of Curves in Space. 
By Sir Wri11am Rowan Hamirton, LL.D. ge. . 
Let ¢ and ¥ be any two vector functions of a scalar variable, and ¢’, y }"", 9" 
their derived functions, of the first and second orders. Then each of the two 
systems of equations, in which c is a scalar constant, 


(1)....S¢pmce, Sp'y=0, Sh’~=0, 


(2).... Sppeec, Sy'd=0, Syp'o=0, 
or each of the two vector expressions, 


Biss. yaee, (4)... ea a 
includes the other. 


If then, from any assumed origin, there be drawn lines to represent the recipro- 
cals of the perperdiculars from that point on the osculating planes to a first curve 
of double curvature, those lines will te~minate on a second curve, from which we 
can return to the first by a precisely similar process of construction. 

And instead of thus taking the reciprocal of a curve with respect to a sphere, we 
may take it with respect to any surface of the second order, aa is probably well 
known to geometers, although the author was lately led to perceive it for himself 
by the very simple analyes given above. 


On a certain Class of Linear Differential Equations. 
By the Rev. Rosrrr Harter, F.R.A.S. 

THEROREM.— From any algebrave equation of the degree n, whereof the coefficients 
are functions of a variable, there may be derived a linear differents on of the 
order n—1, which will be satisfied by any one of the roots of the given algebraic equa- 
tion. The differential equation go satisfied is called, with respect to the algebraic 
equation, its “ differential resolvent.” The connexion of this theorem, which is due 
to Mr. Cockle, with a certain general process for the solution of algebraic equations, 
led the author to consider ite application to the two following trinomial forms, viz. 


y —nyt+(n—1)z=0, cece ee ee eee weet eeees Cd) 


y*—ny®*4-(n—Daesnd, . 0c eee eee tee eee CAL) 
to either of which any equation of the nth degree, when n is not greater than 5 
can, by the aid of equations of inferior degrees, Be reduced. The several differenti 
resolvents for the successive cases n=2, 3, 4, 5 were calculated; and by induction 
the general differential resolvents were forméd. Following Professor Boole’s 
ee process and using the ordinary factorial notation, that is to say, repre- 
sen ; .. 

(n) (n—1) (2-2)... (n—¢-+1) 
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by [#]*, the differential resolvent of (I.) was found to take the form 


ii de ak oe ey Cte dl SC 
In like manner, the differential resolvent of (II.) was found to be 
wT eZ] 'y- oI) S -n—1) [neh 2] heya [n—tf ez.  .. B) 


Every differential resolvent may be regarded under two distinct aspects. It may 
be considered either, first, as giving in its complete integration the solution of the 
algebraic equation from which it has been derived; or, secondly, as itself solvable 
by means of that equation. In the first aspect the author has considered the 
differential equation (A) in a paper entitled “On the Theory of the Transcendental 
Solution of braic Equations,” just published in the ‘Quarterly Journal of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics,’ No. 20, In the second aspect every differential resol- 
vent of an order higher than the second gives us, at least when the dexter of its 
defining equation vanishes, a new primary form, that is to say, a form not recognized 
as primary in Professor Boole’s theory. And in certain cases in which the dexter 
does not vanish, a comparatively easy transformativn will rid the equation of the 
dexter term, and the resulting differential equation will be of a new primary form. 


On the Volumes of Pedal Surfaces. By T. A. Hust, 7.2.8, 


The pedal surface being the locus of the feet of perpendiculars let fall from any 
int in space, the t origin, upon all the tangent planes of a given fixed primi- 
ive surface, wi course, vary in form as well as in magnitude with the position 
of its origin. If, however, the volume of the pedal be considered as identical with 
that of the space swept by the perpendicular, as the tangent plane assumes all pos- 
sible positions,—a definition which will apply to unclosed as well as to closed 
pedals,—the following two general theorems may be enunciated :—1. Whatever 
may be the nature of the primitive surface, the origins of pedals of the same 
volume are in general, situated on a surface of the third order. 2. The primitive 
surface bei osed, but in other respecta perfectly arbitrary, the origins of pedals 
of constant volume lie on a surface of the second order ; and the entire series of 
euch surfaces constitutes a system of concentric, similar, and similariy-placed qua- 
drica, the common centre of all being the origin of the pedal of least volume, 


On the Ewact Form and Motion of Waves at and near the Surface of Deep Water. 
By Wuu1am Joun Macquonn Rawxine, C.E., DL.D., F.RSS. L. § E. Fe. 


The following is a summary of the nature and results of a mathematical investi- 
gation, the details of which have been communicated to the Royal Society. 

The investigations of the Astronomer Royal and of Mr. Stokes on the question 
of straight-crested parallel waves in a liquid proceed by approximation, and are 
based on the supposition that the displacements of the partictes are small compared 
with the length of a wave. Hence it has been legitimately inferred that the resulta 
of those investigations, when applied to waves in which the displacements are con- 
siderable as compared with the length of wave, are only approximate. 

In the present paper the author proves that one of those resulte—viz. that in very 
deep water the icles move with a uniform angular velocity in vertical circles 
whose radii diminish in geometrical progression with increased depth, and conse- 
quently that surfaces of equal pressure, including the upper surface, are trochoidal— 
is an exact solution for all possible displacements, how great soever. 

The trochoidal form of waves was first explicitly described by Mr. Scott Russell ; 
but no demonstration of its exactly fulfilling the cinematical and dynamical condi- 
tions of the question has yet been published, so far as the author knows. 

In ‘A Manual of Applied Mechanics’ (first Published in 1858), the author 
stated that the theory of rolling waves might be deduced from that of the positions 
pssumed by the surface of a mass of water revolving in 9 vertical plang about a 
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horizontal axis; but as the theory of such waves was foreign to the subject of the 

book, he deferred until now the publication of the investigation on which that 

statement was founded. a 

Having communicated some of the leading principles of that investigation to 
Mr. William Froude in April 1862, the author was informed by that gentleman that 
he had arrived independently at similar results by a similar process, although he had 
not published them. The introduction of Proposition II. between Propositions L 
and III. is due to a suggestion by Mr. Froude. 

The following is a summary of the leading results demonstrated in the Paper — 

Proposition 1.—In a mass of gravitatin liquid whose particles revolve uniformly 
in vertical circles, a wavy surface of trochoidal profile fulfils the conditions of uni- 
formity of pressure,—such trochoidal profile being generated by rolling, on the under 
side of a horizontal straight line, a circle whose radius is equal to the height of a 
conical pendulum that revolves in the same period with the particles of liquid. _ 

Proposition II.—Let another surface of uniform pressure be conceived to exist 
indefinitely near to the first surface: then if the first surface is a surface of con- 
tinuity (that is, a surface always traversing identical particles), so also is the second 
surface. (Those surfaces contain between them a continuous layer of liquid.) 

Corollary.—The surfaces of uniform pressure are identical with surfaces of con- 
tinuity throughout the whole mass of liquid. 

Proposition III.—The profile of the lower surface of the layer referred to in Pro- 
position II. is a trochoid generated by a rolling circle of the same radius with that 
which generates the upper surface ; and the tracing-arm of the second trochoid is 
shorter than that of the first trochoid by a quantity bearing the same proportion to 
the depth of the centre of the second rolling circle below the centre of the first 
rolling circle, which the tracing-arm of the first rolling circle bears to the radius of 
that circle. 

Corollaries.—The profiles of the surfaces of uniform pressure and of continuity 
form an indefinite series of trochoids, described by equal rolling circles, rolling wit 
equal speed below an indefinite series of horizontal straight lines. 

The tracing-arms of those circles (each of which arms is the radius of the circular 
orbits of the particles contained in the trochoidal surface which it traces) diminish 
in geometrical progression with a uniform increase of the vertical depth at which 
the centre of the rolling circle is situated. 

The preceding propositions agree with the existing theory, except that they are 
more comprehensive, being applicable to as well as to small ents. 

The following is new as an exact proposition, although partly anticipated by the 
approximative researches of Mr. Stokes :— 

. PropositionTV.—The centres of the orbits of the particles in a given surface of equal 
ressure stand at a higher level than the same particles do when the liquid is still, 
“4 a height which is a third proportional to the diameter of the rolling circle and 

the length of the tracing-arm (or radius of the orbits of the particles), and which is 

equal to the height due to the velocity of revolution of the particles. 

Corollaries.—The mechanical energy of a wave is half actual and half potential— 
half being due to motion, and half to elevation. 

The crests of the waves rise higher above the level of still water than their 
hollows fall below it ; and the difference between the elevation of the crest and the 
depression of the hollow is double of the quantity mentioned in Proposition IT. 

he hydrostatic pressure at each individual particle during the wave-motion is 
the same as if the liquid were still. 

In an Appendix to the paper is given the investigation of the problem, to find 
approximately the amount of the pressure required to overcome the friction between 
a trochoidal wave-surface and a wave-shaped solid in contact with it. The appli- 
cation of the result of this investigation to the resistance of ships was explained 
in a paper read to the British Association in 1861, and published in various 
engineering journals in October of that year. The following is the most conve- 
nient of the formule arrived at:—Let w be the heaviness of the liquid; f the 
coefficient of friction; g gravity; v the velocity of advance of the solid; L its 
length, being that of a wave; z the breadth of the surface of contact of the solid and 
liquid; 8 the greatest angle of obliquity of that surface to the direction of advance 
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of the solid; P the force required to overcome the friction; then 
<2 
Palys Lz(14+4ein? B+sin‘ 8), 


In ordinary cases, the value of f for water sliding over painted iron is 0086. The 
uantity Lz (1+4 sin? 8+sin‘ 8) is what has been called the “ sugmented surface.” 
in practice, sin* 8 may in general be neglected, being eo small as to be unimportant. 


Some Account of Recent Discoveries made in the Calculus of Symbols. 
By W. H. L. Russert, A.B. 

Before the publication of Professor Boole’s memoir on a “General Method in 
Analysis,” which appeared in the ‘Philosophical Traneactions’ for 1844, those 
mathematicians who adopted the symbolical methods suggested by the researches 
of ge and Laplace, confined themselves to the use of commutative symbols, 
and the science was consequently very limited in its applications. It received a 
fresh impulse from the very remarkable memoir of Professor Boole mentioned above, 
in which an algebra of non-commutative symbols was invented and applied to the 
integration of a large class of linear differential equations. It occurred to the author 
that the proper method of extending the calculus was to construct systems of 
multiplication and division for functions of non-commutative symbols. This he 
accordingly effected in his memoir published in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
for 1861. As the symbols are non-commutative, two distinct systems of ‘multi- 
plication and division, internal and external, arise for each class of symbols em- 

oyed. 

P Let p and r be two symbols combining according to the law 

F(z). pm=p™f (r+m), 
where f (=) is any function of (), then he gave, in the memoir alluded to, equa- 
tions to determine the conditions that a symbolical function such as 


phy (r)-+p*—" by, (7) +p" by_a (7) + &e. +, (mr) 
may be divisible internally and externally without a remainder by the symbolical 
function py, (7)+¥, (wr), where 
Pa (™); Pas (7); Sa_s (7)--- Po (mw), Y, (x) and , (1) 
are all rational functions of (2), or, in other words, that py, (3)++, (7) may be an 
internal or external factor of p*q (x)+p"—' da_1 ()+ &c., and also an equa- 
tion to determine the condition that y, (p) . r+, (p) may be an internal factor of 
| $5 (p)- 1 +, (p) 2+ $, (p) +h (0). 
He then gave some theorems for the transformation of certain functions of these 
symbols, which lead to some very curious theorems in successive differentiation: he 
has treated this of the subject more fully in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ 
for April 1862. In a subsequent part of his paper in the ‘Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ he established binomial and multinomial theorems for these symbols, by 
showing how to expand 
(p?-+- pO (r))" and (p2-+ p*—! 0, (r)-+p*—? 6, (7) + ....)" in terms of (p) and (rr). 
At the end of the paper he gave some methods for solving differential equations 
by a process analogous to the “ Method of Divisors” in the theory of algebraical 
equations. In his second memoir “On the Calculus of Symbols,” published in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1862, he has shown how we may find the 
highest common internal divisor of functions of non-commutative symbols, and 
also how we may resolve them in all possible cases into two equal factors, a procesa 
analogous to that for extracting the square root in common algebra. He then in- 
vestigated the theory of multiplication in this calculus more generally. He gave a 
rule to find the symbolical coefficient of p* in a continued product of the form 


(p+, (m)) (p+0, (m)) (p+, (m)) «+2040 (pon (m))- 


After this he resumed the consideration of the binomial and multinomial theorems 
explained in the former momoir, He gave the numerical calculation of the coeffie 
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cients of the general term of the binomial theorem, as explained in the first memoir. 
In this the expansion was effected in terms of p and x, but we may suppose the 
expansion effected in terms of (p) alone. In that case the coefficient of the general 
term would be symbolical, and a function of (wr). He had calculated its value m the 
memoir, and also the value of the corresponding general symbolical coefficient in 
the multinomial theorem supposed expanded in powers of p alone. He concluded 
the paper by giving a method to expand the reciprocal binomial (w*-+ 4 (p) dx)® in 
terms of (rr). The general cases of division yet remained to be worked. This has 
been effected by Mr. Spottiswoode in a very able and beautiful Peper published in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1862. He has there given in full the division of 


$n () n+ Gn—1(p) 2°! ehn—a (p) aPP4 BO. «+h, (0) 
internally and externally by ¥, (p) #+¥, (p); secondly, the division of 


Pn (P)® +hn—1(p) 7° + bys (P) PP + + he (0) 
internally and externally by 


Ym (2) e+ Ym_1 (p) 3! + Yn—a (0). WF +. «+o (P) 5 
thirdly, the division of 


ph, (wr) +p*—* h,_ (+p hy_g (m) +. + bh (m7) 
internally and externally by 


PV) + PO Wns (4) +p" Vana (4) +--+ Yo (1) 

He has fully investigated the conditions that the divisor in each case may be an 
internal or external factor of the dividend, and his resulta, which are expressed by 
means of determinants, will be found extremely interesting. The author in conclu- 
sion states that he believes the form in which the calculus now stands will be 
manent, and that subsequent improvements will be vor much based on extending 
systems of multiplication and division to other symbolical expressions, in whi 

e laws of symbolical combination are different from those here assumed, 


On some Models of Sections of Cubes. By C. M. Wuxicu. 


These were carefully-executed models, designed to illustrate certain simple pro- 
positions in solid goometry relative to the volumes, &c. of solids formed by the 
section of a cube by planes. The author wishes, at the same time, to place on 
record the simple fraction +44, which gives an extremely close approximation to the 
side of a square equal in area to a cindle of which the ter is unity. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Some Cosmogonical Speculations. By Isaac Asue, M.B. 

The author considered that the present planiform condition of the system dis- 
proved the common view that it had formerly been a gaseous sphere, and proved 
that it had originally been a liquid plane, as Saturn's rings are at present; nor yet 
in a heated condition, since he thought that, though capable of traneformation, 
heat could no more be absolutely ost than ita equivalent, motion. The planets had, 
doubtless, been originally molten; but this heat the author ascribed to the collision 
of particles, during their formation, from the liquid plane described. This formation 
he ascribed to the development of a centre of attraction in the liquid plane, and 
showed how, in a revolving plane, a diurnal rotation from west to east might hence 
be originated, the particles so attracted acting as a mechanical “couple” of forces 
on the planet during its formation. From the distance between the interior and 
exterior planets, he inferred the former existence of two rings, as in the system of 
Saturn, the asteroids being probably formed from small independent portions of 
matter between these rings. Hoe considered that the planets also first existed in- 
dividually as planes, basing this view on the uniformity of plane obecrved in the 
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orbits of the satellites. Tho satellites themselves he considered to have been 
formed from portions of matter left behind during the contraction into a globe of 
such a plane, which had at first occupied the whole space included within the pre- 
sent orbits of the satellites. This view of the formation of the satellites he based 
on the fact that the period of diurnal rotation in each of them corresponded with 
the period of its revolution round its primary, which he showed would be the case 
with any body whatever, if so left behind or lifted off a planet. 

The author then discussed the chemical changes that would ensue on the surface 
of the earth after it had assumed the globular form. Oxidization of its metallic 
constituents would absorb a vast proportion of its gaseous matter, and the forms- 
tion of water would remove a great deal in addition. Hence the absence of atmo- 
sphere or water on the moon’s surface might be accounted for, as she would 
oif with her only ;/,th portion of the gaseous elements of the planet, and her sur- 
face exposed to the chemical action of those elements would be much more than 

th that of the earth. Water also might be quite absorbed on her surface in the 

ormation of hydrates of the alkaline and earthy bases. 

On the earth, sodium would unite with chlorine, and common salt would result; 
and to the large amount of salt so formed the author ascribed the saltness of the 
ocean; rivers could only carry to the sea salt obtained from soil originally deposited 
by the ocean, and which must therefore have derived its salt from the sea. This 
process must be still going on, and hence Dr. Ashe inferred that the sea could never 

ve become salt, or be now increasing in saltness, from that cause; hence he dis- 
sented from that view, which was the one universally put forward by geologists. . 


On @ Group of Lunar Oraters imperfectly represented in Iumar Mapes, 
By W.R. Brat, FLAS. 

One of the objects of lunar maps should undoubtedly be such a representation of 
the forms of the irregularities of the moon’s surface, that a student may readily, at 
the eutable epochs, ascertain the general outlines and configurations of the parts which 
he is studying, so as to be certain that he has not misapprehended either the position 
or form of any particular portion of the lunar surface. 

A map constructed for a given epoch, af the full for instance, that shall give those 
features by which every crater, mountain-chain, and plain may be tsstantly recog- 
nized, is at the present moment a destderatum. indeed, on such a map some craters 
would not find place. A certain angle of illumination is necessary to bring out 
saliently the distinguishing features of a crater or mountain-chain; and a series of 
maps that would exhibit each to the best advantage, must include as many distinct 
epochs of illumination in their construction as there are meridians encircling the 

unar globe. 

One of the greatest monuments of the skill and industry characterizing astrono- 
mical science is undoubtedly Beer and Madler's large of the Moon. To the 
student of selenography it is invaluable; his progress would be slow without it. 
The writer of this paper cannot, however, agree with Crampton “that every 
mountain and every valley, every promontory and every defile on the moon's 
surface, finds its representative on that map.’’ On the contrary, in his examination 
of the lunar surface, he has met with several instances of features not recorded 
thereon, a recent instance of which forms the subject of the present aper. 

In the neighbourhood of a fine chain of craters that come into s t from ten 
to thirteen days of the moon’s age, and are well seen under the evening illumination 
from twenty-one to twenty-four days of the moon’s age, lying in the northern regions 


of the moon from 57° to 74° N. Lat., and from 25° to Long., and designated 
Philolaus, Anaximenes, and Anaximander, with an unnamed crater between - 
menes and Anaximander, are three crater-form depressions, of which there are nume- 


rous examples on the moon's surface,—the usual characteristics being, Ist, an 
extensive floor, exhibiting a variety of surface in different specimens, often pierced 
with amall craters and diversified with hills; 2nd, a more or leas perfect rampart, 
here and there pierced with craters, and rising into elevated peaks, so that the entire 
depression is readily recognized as a distinct formation, completely separated from 


its surrounding neighbours. Two such d ons, lying nearl the eame 
meridian, and connected by a table-land or plates, ato very imperfectly, if at all, 
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represented by the German selenographers. The sketch accompanying this com- 
munication, taken at Hartwell, on Sept. 18, 1862, under the evening illumination, 
exhibits the general characters of the northern depression, viz. a floor pierced by a 
line of eruption (a common feature in several lunar forms), a nearly continuous 
rampart on the east and west sides, rising into a considerable mountain mass at the 
north angle marked B by Beer and Madler, pierced by the crater Horrebow, and 
connected by the steep rocks that form the north boundary of the plateau. It is 
pro sed, in accordance with a suggestion by Dr. Lee, to designate this depression 
‘ Herschel LI.” 

Beer and Midler thus describe the table-land :— 

‘¢ South-easterly of Horrebow is a large plateau, fourteen German miles broad, 
and from twenty to twenty-five German miles long, appearing less from foreshort- 
ening. The western border stretches from the western corner of Horrebow to that 
of Pythagoras, and is rather steep. An offshoot from the same stretches to Anaxi- 
mander. The southern boundary is denoted by the crater Horrebow B (4+ 58° 9° Lat., 
and —42° 0’ Long.), the northern boundary by two craters e and f Pythagoras. It 
rises on the east, in three great steep mountains of a very dark colour, straight up 
to the plateau, and only faint traces extend from thence still further towards the east. 
The most southerly of these three mountains is 919 toises high, while all three of the 
mountains appear to be exactly similar to each other in hei ht, form, and colour. 

‘‘The surface of the plateau itself has, besides several craters,—among which 
Horrebow A (+ 58° 40’ Lat., and —45° 30’ Long.), 2°67 German miles in diameter, is 
the largest, deepest, and brightest,—only a few scarcely perceptible ridges, and may 
accordingly be considered as an actual level. But whether this landscape, containing 
nearly equare German miles, is to be distinctly recognized as one connected 
whole, depends very much upon illumination and hbration.” 

It 1s proposed to designate this teble-land “ Robinson,” in honour of the 
Astronomer of Armagh. 

The following description of the same table-land is taken from the author's 
observations, dated London, 1862, March 12, 65 to 10 80" G. M..T., moon’s age 
12°18, morning illumination. Instrument employed, the Royal Astronomical 
Society’s Sheepshanke telescope No. 5, aperture § 7 inch. 

“‘ South of the crater or depression Iferschel II. is another, well defined, but not 
80 large. Between the two is a table-land, in which at least five craters have been 
opene up. Two are ina line with Horrebow; both are given by Beer and Madler; 
the northern one is marked B [Horrebow B], the southern is undesignated. The 
principal crater in this table-land is marked A by Beer and Madler [Horrebow A]; 
the three form a triangle: the two remaining craters are near together, and nearly 
east of A; the largest is marked d by Beer and Madler, the othere. Ali the craters 
are shown on the map. [ Note.—The crater d is referred to in the foregoing trans- 
lation as f Pythagoras; Beer and Madler thus speak of it :—“ Through an oversight, 
the lettering ryt agoras d occurs twice on our map; once for a slightly deprecscd 
crater on the edge of the previously-described plateau.” ] 

“‘ The table-land lies nearly in the direction of the meridian: the mountains on 
the north slope or rather their rugged and precipitous slopes, dip towards the large 
crater Herschel IL.; while those on the south F the ark mountains before 
mentioned] dip towards the other and smaller crater, which it is pro to 
designate ‘South.’ On the west the table-land abuts on the border of the Mare 
Frigorie, while on the east it extends to some mountain-ranges beyond Anaxi- 
mander.’ 

(The reader will notite a discrepancy in the descriptions as regards the points 
of the lunar horizon. It was thought better to leave each description as given 
by the writers, rather than attempt a conversion of them; y as fture 
observers can decide upon which they will adopt, consistent with the principles 
of lunar topography. | 

The form of the table-land before described is irregular. In the sketch it appears 
to be confined to the area between Herschel II. and “South,” and this is the most 
conspicuous portion of it; but on the night of the 31st of January, 1863, under the 
morning tlumination, it was seen to extend to the north of a crater then coming into 
sunlight eastward of “South,” which it is proposed to designate “‘ Babbage.” A 
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chain of mountains, connecting “Babbage ” with Anaximander, forms the eastern 
boundary of the table-land. Beer and Madler have left its boundaries undetermined, 
and further observations are necessary to mark them out with precision. 


Eye-sketch of a chain of Lunar craters, with three large unnamed and unrepresented craters, 
taken at Hartwell on the morning of Sept. 18, 1862. 


I. Philolaus (Riccioli). A ringed mountain. 

II. Anaximenes (Riccioli). A ringed mountain. 

I. An unnamed crater on Beer and Madler’s map. It is marked “Sommering” 
b le Couturier. Beer and Madler have another “Sommering” near the centre of 
the disk. 

IV. Anaximander (Riccioli). The ring of this crater is imperfect, and requires 
further observation to define its outline accurately. Between it and V there is a 
well-marked mountain, besides other interesting features. 

V. Herschel II. (Birt). An extensive depression of the character of a walled 
plain, with a nearly perfect ring not shown by Beer and Madler, who describe the 
region between Horrebow, Anaximander, and Fontenelle as an exceedingly rich 
crater country ; the principal part consisting of the region of Herschel IT. 

The following features are common to the eye-sketch and Map :— 

B. A high mountain mass marked Anaximander B by Beer and Midler. It 
really forms the north angle of the wall of the large depression Herschel II. 

e. A mountain mass forming the N.W. angle of the ring of Herschel IT. 

jf. A crater exterior to Herschel II. 

c,@, Two craters in the line of eruption that crosses Herschel IT. in a curvi- 
linear direction. 

The eye-sketch shows the general direction of this eruptive line from the portion 
of the ring that is absent to a crater east of Horrebow(X). It is not shown on the 
German map. 

VI. The table-land “ Robinson” (Birt). 

A, B, and C. Craters on the table-land. 

E. A steep mountain “steppe” on the south, not shown in the sketch, 
dipping to the depression “South.” It contains the three dark mountains of 
Beer and Madler. 

F. A steep mountain “ steppe ” on the north, dipping to Herschel IT. 

E and F were observed and figured by Schroter in his ‘Selenotopographische 
Fragmente,’ T. xxvi. fig. 1. 

VII. A depression south of the table-land “Robinson.” Proposed name “South” 
(Birt). The central crater D is shown by Beer and Madler. 

VIII. Another depression eastward of “South,” and between it and Pythagoras. 
The crater A on Beer and Midler’s map is really nearer the west border an shown 
in the eye-sketch. Proposed name “ Babbage” (Birt). 

Schroter observed this walled plain. Figures of it, with the interior crater A 
close to the western edge, are given in T. xxvi. (figs. 1 and 2) of his ‘Selenotopo- 
gtaphische Fragmente.’ It would appear that he designated it “ agoras,” the 
crater now bearing that name being termed Pythagoras borealis. By far the most 
suitable name for the large crater with the central mountain is that on the large 
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German map, “ Pythagoras ;” while to ent misapprehension as to the western 
walled plain with the included crater, asd to distinguish, it from the eastern crater, 
it is proposed to call it “ Babbage.”’ 

IX ythagoras (Riccioli). The largest and most magnificent crater in this 
of the moon, showing itself as a conspicuous object with its central mountain, when 
nearly the whole of the previously-described craters and walled plains are lost 
to view. 

X. Horrebow (Schriter). This crater, which pierces the S. W. angle of the rim of 
Herschel, has hitherto been treated as being independent of any other formation. 
Schréter, who named it, figured it in its proper position at the west of the mountains 
F, and he gives (see T. xxvi. fig. 1, above referred to) the thain of mountains, 
omitted by Beer and Midler, forming the continuation of the rim from the steep 
mountains F to the rim of Anaximander, where he gives a small crater shown in 
the eye-sketch. On the other hand, Schroter has omitted the western rim extending 
northwards from Horrebow, which is given by Beer and Madler. Horrebow is 
clearly a part of Herschel II. 

Schroter does not appear to have recognized or figured “ South.” 


On the Augmentation of the Apparent Diameter of a Body by its At 
Refraction. By the Rev. Professor Cuaruis, M.A., P.BRS., F.R.AS. 
For reasons given in another communication, it was assumed that atmospheres 
generally have definite boundaries at which their densities have small but finite 
values. Two cases of refraction were considered: in thd one, the curvature of the 
course of a ray through the atmosphere was assumed to be always less than that 
of the globe it surrounds; and in the other, the curvature of the globe might be 
the greater. The former is known to be the case with the earth’s atmosphere ; and 
it was supposed that, a fortiors, this must be the case with respect to any atmo- 
sphere the moon may be supposed to have. On this supposition it was shown that 
© apparent diameter of the moon, as ascertained by measurement, would be greater 
than that inferred from the observation of an occultation of a star, because, by reason 
of the refraction of its atmosphere, the star would disappear and reappear when 
the line of vision was within the moon’s apparent boundary. The same result 
would be obtained from a solar eclipse. It was stated that, by actual comparisons 
of the two kinds of determinations, such an excess to the amount of from 6” to 8” 
was found. This difference may reasonably be attributed to the existence of a lunar 
atmosphere of very small magnitude and density. The author also stated that 
from this result there would be reason to expect, in a solar eclipse, that a slender 
band of the sun’s disk immediately contiguous to the moon’s border would be some- 
what brighter than the other parts, and advised that especial attention should be 
directed to this point on the next occurrence of a solar eclipse. The case in which 
the curvature of, the path of the ray is greater than that of the globe was assumed 
to be that of the sun’s atmosphere; and it was shown, on this supposition, that all 
objects seen by rays which come from the sun's periphery are brought by the re- 
fraction to the level of the boundary of the a here, whether they proceeded 
from objects on the surface of the interior globe, or from clouds supposed to be sua- 
pended in the atmosphere. Accordingly, the contour of the sun should appear 
uite continuous, and the augmentation of apparent semidiameter will be equal to 
e angle subtended at the earth by the whole height of the atmosphere. The 
apparent diameters of the planets will, for like reasons, be augmented to a certain 
amount by their atmospheric refractions; and on account of the great distances of 
these ies from the earth, the eclipse of a satellite will take place as soon as the 
visual ray is bent by the interposition of the atmosphere. 


On the Zodiacal Light, and on Shooting-Stars. 
By the Rev. Professor Cuauuis, M.A., P.BRS., FLAS. 
The phenomena of the zodiacal light, as gathered from observations made both 
in northern and in southern latitudes, were stated to be as follows. As seen in north 
latitudes, it appears in tho West after the departure of twilight, asa very faint light, 
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stretching along the ecliptic, about 10° broad at ite base in the horizon, and coming 
to an apex at an altitude of from 40° to 50°. It is most perceptible in the West in 
the months of February and March, at which time its apex is near the Pleiades. 
Similar appearances are presented in the morning before sunrise in the East in the 
months of August and September. The light seen in the autumn lies in the same 
direction from the sun as that seen in the spring. In the southern hemisphere the 
appearances are strictly analogous, but the times and positions of maximum visi- 
bility are, the evenings in autumn in the West, and the mornings in spring in the 
East. The portion best seen in the southern hemisphere lies in the oppostte direction 
from the sun to that which is best seen in the northern hemisphere. The portion 
seen, and the degree of visibility, depend on the inclination to the horizon of the 
part of the ecliptic along which the light’stretches. The greater the inclination 
the better it is seen. At the December solstice opposite portions have been seen 
in the northern hemisphere, one in the morning and the other in the evening; and 
in the southern hemisphere opposite portions have been similarly seen at the June 
solstice. At these seasons the ecliptic is inclined at large and equal angles to the 
horizon at equal intervals before sunrise and after sunset. The southern observa- 
tions, from which these inferences are drawn, are those made by Professor Piazzi 
Smyth at the Cape of Good Hope in the years 1843, 1844, and 1845, and published 
in vol. xx. of the ‘ Edinburgh Transactions,’ and evening observations in the autumn 
of 1848, communicated by-a friend of the author resident in the interior of Brazil. 
More recently, in vol. iv. of the ‘American Astronomical Journal’ were published 
observations by Mr. Jones, a chaplain of the United States Navy, who makes the 
following statement :—“ When in latitude 23° 28'N., the sun being in the opposite 
“solstice, [ saw the zodiacal light at both east and west horizon simultaneously from 
eleven to one o'clock for several nights in succession.” The ecliptic must at the 
time have nearly passed through the zenith of the observer at midnight. It is 
clear, therefore, that to be seen an hour before and after midnight, the zodtacal light 
must have extended beyond the earth’s orbit. Taking this as a necessary inference 
from the obeervations, it follows that the earth is either always enveloped by the 
zodiacal light, or at least when passing through the line of its nodes. Professor 
Challis considers this to be the explanation in part of the luminosity of the sky 
which is generally perceptible on clear nights, and at some seasons in ter 
degree than at others. e American observer also states that he saw when at 
Quito, “every night, and all through the night, a luminous arch from east to weet 
uite across the sky, 20° wide, and most a parent when the ecliptic is vertical.” 
his light is d:stinguished from the xodi ight by its being of uniform width. 

From the ensemble of the observations, the zodiacal light is of the form of adouble 
convex lens, with the sun in the centre, and the principal plane coinciding nearly 
with that of the sun’s equator. As it may be inferred from the foregoing statements 
that it envelopes the earth, we may conclude that it is simply duminossty, without 
accompanying bodies. Professor Challis proposes, therefore, to account for it by 
the effect which the rotation of the vast body of the sun produces on the lumini- 
ferous medium, this effect being rendered visible by the disturbance of the gyratory 
motion by the motion of translation of the sun in » Ina similar manner, 
magnetic currents are rendered visible in the form of the aurora by the effect of 
transverse currents. This explanation he stated to be in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the undulatory theory of light. 

The appearance of shooting-stars in the August and November periods was 
accounted for on like principles, by the disturbance given to the luminiferous medium 
by the curvilinear motion of the earth resulting from ita proper motion and the 
motion of the solar system through space. At two epochs depending on the vari- 
ations of the rate of motion, and of the rate of deviation from rectif near motion, 
the disturbances would be at a maximum, and these two epochs were assumed to 
correspond to Aug. 10 and Nov. 12. The kind of disturbance which the earth 
impresses by its curvilinear motion was supposed to be such as would produce 
eddies or whirls. Besides this, there might be a disturbance of terrestrial origin, 
analogous to that which produces the zodiacal light, which might account for the 
Juminous arch noticed by the American observer. 


| 
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On some of the Characteristic Differences between the Configuration of the 
Surfaces of the Earth and Moon. By Professor Hennessy, F.2-.S. 

The author pointed out that the peculiarities observed on the surface of onr 
satellite should be ascribed to the sole action of volcanic forces, whereas those which 
we find on the earth result from a combination of volcanic and atmospherical 
agencies. In order more perfectly to study these contrasts, he called attention to 
the most characteristic feature of all lunar volcanos, namely the ring- or hoop-shaped 
crater, surrounded by circular, nearly concentric ri On the earth’s aurface, 
volcanos deviated more or less from this type; and if the deviations are due to the 
differences between terrestrial and lunar awperficial forces, it must follow that suck 
differences will be most distinctly manifested in those cases where such terrestrial 
forces possess the highest degree of energy. He illustrated this proposition by re- 
ferring to the peculiar structure of the volcanos in the island of Java, where the 
action of tropical rains and hurricanes has been effective in producing the widest 
differences between the terrestrial volcanic summits and those observed on the 
moon’s surface. While the hooped structure of the latter cannot be traced among 
the views of Javanese volcanos which are presented in the comprehensive work 
published by Dr. Junghuhn, we frequently find diagrams of volcanic cones show- 
ing radiating ribs like those of a folded lamp-shade or an umbrella half closed, an 
appearance due to the very regular manner in which the tropical torrents scoop out 
the friable and scoriaceous summits of the craters. The contrast which arises by 
comparing some of these drawings with the best lunar diagrams and photographs 
may prove highly interesting to geologists as well as to sclonographers, “see 


OnaBrilliant Elliptic Ring in the Planetary Nebula, R 20° 56',N.P.D.101° 56’. 
By Wuu1ay Lassert, F.RS.; in a Letter to Dr. Lez, F.RS. 
9 Piazza Sliema, Malta, 26th Sept. 1862. 

My prar Sir,—In directing my large equatorial upon the well-known plane- 
tary nebula situated in MR 20" 56%, N.P.D. 101° 66’ (1862), it has revealed so 
marvellous a conformation that I cannot forbear to send you a drawing of it, with 
some description of its appearance. With comparatively low powers, e. g. 231 and 
285, it appears at first sight as a vividly light-blue elliptic nebula, with a slight 
prolongation of the nebula, or a very faint star at or near the ends of the transverse 
axis. In this aspect the nebula resembles in form the planet Saturn when the ring 
is seen nearly edgewise. Attentively viewing it with higher powers, magnifying 
respectively 760, 1060 and 1480 times, and under the most favourable circumstances 
which have presented themselves, I have discovered within the nebula a brilliant 
elliptic ring, extremely well defined, and apparently having no connexion with the 
surrounding nebula; which indeed has the appearance of a gaseous or gauze-like 
envelope, scarcely interfering with the sharpness of the ring, and only diminishing 
somewhat its brightness. This nebulous envelope extends a little further from the 
ends of the conjugate than from the ends of the transverse axis; indeed it is but 
very faintly prolonged, and only just traceable towards the preceding and fol- 
lowing stars. There is a star near its border northwards, in the projection of the 
conjugate axis. 

The breadth or thickness of the ring is, unlike that of Saturn, nearly uniform or equal 
in every part, so that its form most probably is either really elliptic, and seen by us 
in a line nearly perpendicular to its plane; or if really circular and seen foreshortened, 
a section through any part of it limited by the internal and external diameters must 
be a circle. In other words, it will be like a circularcylinder bent round. It could 
scarcely fail to bring to my mind the annular nebula in Lyra, especially as there is 
& conspicuous central star (proportionally, however, much brighter than that which 
is in the centre of that nebula) ; and yet the resemblance is only rudely in form ; for 
this ring is much more symmetrical and more sharply defined, suggesting the idea 
of a solid galaxy of brilliant stars. 

The ring is not perfectly uniform in brightness, the south: preceding part being 
slightly the most vivid. The transverse axis is inclined to the parallel of declina- 
tion about 138°, A. series of micrometrical measures of the length and breadth of 
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the ellipse, gives a mean of 262 for the transverse, and 16’-6 for the conjugate 
Qxis. 

The accompanying drawing has not 
been at all corrected by these measures, “~~~ _ 
but is the result of several sketches made * 
during different observations, and is a ..<—— -_—— 
faithful transcript of the appearance of * 
the nebula to my eye, when most favour- — 
ably seen. | 

he object is, as may be supposed, one of extreme difficulty, requiring in the 

highest degree the combination of light and definition’ in the telescope, and a fa- 
vourable state of atmosphere,—which will further appear when I state that it was 
not until I was favoured with an unusually fine night, and had applied a power of 
1480, that the whole of the details were brought out. 

I confess I have been greatly impressed by the revelation of this most wonderful 
object, situated on what perhaps we may consider as the very confines of the acces- 
sible or recognizable part of the universe, affording ground for the inference that 


more gorgeous systems exist beyond our view than any we have become acquainted 
with. I am, &c., W. LassE1. 


Observed R.A. and N.P.D. of Comet II. 1862. 
By the Rev. R. Main, ALA., F.RS. 

This paper gave the results of observations of the comet from August 5 to August 
29, on ten nights. It was observed on the meridian with the Carrington transit- 
circle on August 7 and 9, and off the meridian with the heliometer, used as an or- 
dinary equatorial, on August 5, 7, 9, 14, 18, 19, 22, 23, 25, and 29. The observations 
have been rigorously reduced, and all necessary corrections for refraction, lax, 
&c. have been applied. The assumed mean places of the companion stars for 1862, 
January 1, taken mainly from the ‘ Radcliffe Catalogue of Circumpolar Stars,’ were 

given. 


On the Dimensions and Ellipticity of Mars. 
By the Rev. R. Maryn, M.A., F.R.S. 

This paper gave the results of seven sets of measures of the disk of Mars, mado 
for the determination of his ellipticity with the heliometer, by the method of contact 
of limbs of the two images formed by the half-object-glasses. The power used was 
300, which is found by experience to be very suitable for such measures, The 
direction of the polar diameter was determined by a well-defined circular white cap 
near the southern limb, the centre of which was assumed to be coincident with the 
South Pole. The directions, separately estimated, of the polar and equatorial 
diameters agreed well on separate evenings, their difference never deviating much 
from 90°, thus proving the precision of the estimations, The measured diameters 
have been corrected for defect of illumination. 

The following are the results of the measures :— 

Polardiam, Equat.diam. Ellipticity. 


a" 
1862, Sept. 18 21-844 22'386 i 
» 19 29-345 22-986 —— 
» 22 22-704 22-974 + 


» 2 23-138 22-911 a8 
» 2 22551 23-106 a3 
» 27 22-519 23-125 is 
» 30 22-896 28-012 wi 


Mr. Main drew particular attention to the difference in the de of consistency 
in the results for the polar and for the equatorial diameter, the latter agreeing sur- 
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prisingly well from night to night, while the former exhibit discordancee of eonsider- 
able amount. This it is difficult to account for, except on the supposition that the 
snowy cap before referred to may have had some influence in distracting the 
from the real borders of the images in making the contacte. Still, on the w; le, the 
measures all agree in establishing a m e ellipticity, and Mr. Main intended to 
continue them at every opportunity during the pfesent opposition, with the utmost 
care and caution. 


On some Peculiar Features in the Structure of the Sun’s Surface. 
By J. Nasyrtt. 

The author gave a shott sketch of the character of the sun's surface as at pre- 
sent known. He described the spots a8 gaps or holes, more or less extensive, in the 
luminous surface or photosphere of the sun. These exposed the totally dark nucleus 
of the sun; over this appears the mist surface—a thin, gauze-like veil spread over 
it. Then came the penumbral stratum, and, over all, the luminous stratum, which 
he had discovered was composed of a multitude of very elongated, lenticular-shaped, 
or, to use a familiar illustration, willow-leaf-shaped masses, crowded over the pho- 
tosphere, and crossing one another in every possible direction. The author had pre- 

and exhibited a diagram, pasting such elongated slips of white paper over a 
sheet of black card, crossing one another in every possible direction in such multi- 
tudes as to hide the dark nucleus everywhere, except at the spots. These elongated 
lens-shaped objects he found to be in constant motion relatively to one another; they 
sometimes approached, sometimes receded ; and sometimes they assumed a new an- 
gular position, by one end either maintaining a fixed distance or approaching its 
neighbour, while at the other end they retired from each other. ese objects, 
some of which were as large in superficial area as all Europe, and some even as the 
surface of the whole earth, were found to shoot in thin streams across the spote, 
bridging them over in well-defined streams or comparative lines, as exhibited on 
the diagram ; sometimes by crowding in on the edges of the spot they closed it in, 
and frequently, at length, thus obliterated it. These objects were of various di- 
mensions, but in length they generally were from 90 to 100 times as long as their 
breadth at the middle or widest part. 


Observations on Three of the Minor Planets in 1860. 
By Norman Poeson. Communteated by Dr. Laz, F.2.S. 
Observations of Minor Planets made at Hartwell in 1860. 


Eunomia (15). 


Greenwich Mean Time. | App.R.A. | App. P. D. |(Log. Par.| xX 4.) |Comparisons. 


hmsi{lhm 6 a R.A. | PD. 
1860, Sept. 1. 12.14 46 ' 21 35 50°07] 90 51 31-6 | +9-089 | —0'832| 6 with g 
oy ~=6e «12 57 59 | 21 35°48-34| 90 61 41-0 | 49-262} —0-831] 12 4, g 
10 57 69 | 21 33 16°34] 90 54 41°5 | 48-454; —0832| 7 |, p 
11 35 5 | 21 80 4818] 90 58 17-4 | +9-027| -0832| 5 ,, © 
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1860, Sept.25. 12 4 13 12 with » 


» Oct. 2 13 24 59 10 ,, = 
» » & 9 3814 6 » m 
» » 8 108511 6, 


5°55 104 34 25°3 | +9:039 , —0°891 
8°05 '105 3 111 | +9°056| —0:892/] 10 ,, & 


~ 
oo or 


1860,Sept. 25. 13 4 37 
» Oct. 3. 12 28 38 
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The first observation of Eunomia was made with the parallel wire micrometer, 
and power 110; all others with the ring micrometer, and power 84 of the Hartwell 
Equatorial. The comparison stars employed were as in the annexed list :— 


SS SS ea Ac er 


E 


Authority. 


Oeltzen Arg. 33 & 34=9 Lalande (weight 3). | 89 
Weisse 0°227. 

11 Ceti; Madler’s Bradley 36 ; 78 Robinson. 

Weisse 0°592. 

4704 Robinson. 

24 Aquarii; Madler’s Bradley 2°816. 

Weisse xxi. 916=42598 Lalande (weight 4). 


kaea 
a 
mc 
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on 
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The following magnitudes have been carefully estimated; generally, by com- 
parison with apparently similar objects in the nearest variable star-map then in 
course of construction :— 


Victoria, 1860, April 3...... 10°5 mag. | Eunomia, Sept. 1, 8°2; Sept. 4,8°6 ; Sept. 7, 8°3. 
Thetis 5, 4p, Qaseere 105, | Olympia, Sept. 25, 9°6; Oct. 3, 10°2. 

Metis »  Sept.l...... 90 ,, | Amphitrite, Oct. 3, 9:0. 

Thalia, Sept. 7, 11°0; Sept. 10, 11°2; Sept. 13, 11:0; Sept. 25, 11°0; Oct. 3, 11°5. 


The preceding observations of minor planets were the last made by Mr. Pogson 
before leaving England for Madras in January 1861; it was his intention to reduce 
them speedily, and to send them to me from Malta or Alexandria; but, as antici- 
pated, the inconveniences of a sea-voyage prevented him from fulfilling his desi 
and the pressure of official duties in his new position has not permitted him to 
attend to his former unfinished pursuits until recently. 


On the Excentricity of the Earth, and the Method of finding the Coordinates 
of its Centre of Gravity. By W. Oatsy, F.G.S. 


On the probable Origin of the Heliocentric Theory. By J. Scuvarcz. 


The author traced the origin of the Copernican system to Pythagoras, through 
Aristarchus the Samian and ‘Archimedes of Syracuse. "8 


On Autographs of the Sun. By the Rev. Professor Sziwrn. 


The author showed several “ autographs of the sun,” taken with his “heliauto- 
graph” by Mr. Titterton, photographer, Ely, which consists of a camera and in- 
stantaneous slide by Dalimeyer, attached to a refractor of 22 inches aperture by 
Dollond; the principle being the same as that of the instrument made, at the 
suggestion of Bir J. Herschel, for the Kew Observatory. The autographs are of 
July 25, 26, 28, 20, 31; August 1, 2, and August 4, 10.15 a.m. and 11.30 a.m. (a 
series of bright days coincident with a large group of spots ; August 19, 20, 23 
and 25, where the same group reappears, much diminished ; September 19, 23, 26 

80, Oct. 1, in which is seen a group of 118,000 miles in length. On tue 23rd 
three autographs were taken, two of them with the edge of the sun in the centre of 
the photographic plate, showing that the diminution of light towards the edges of 
the disk is a real phenomenon, and not wholly due to the camera. In the two of 
the 4th of August, where the great spot (20,060 miles in diameter) appears on the 
edge, a very distinct notch is seen, and the sun appears to give strong evidence that 
the spots are cavities ; but eye observations and measurements by the Rev. F. How- 
lett, and others, tend to show that this evidence is not conclusive, for there was 
still a remaining portion of photosphere between the spot and the . The phe« 
nomena shown in these autographs appear to confirm the views of Sir J. Herschel, 
that the two parallel: regions of the sun where the spots appear, are like, the tro< 
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pical regions of the earth where tornadoes and cyclones occur, and those of Wilson 
In the last century. The-facule are clearly shown, and seem to prove that the tro- 
pical regions of the sun are highly Agitated, and that immense waves of luminous 
matter are thrown up, between which appear the dark cavities of the spots, whose 
sloping sides form the penumbre, as exclained by Wilson and others. Other ana- 
logies between solar spots and earthly storms were pointed out, and reference was 
made to the glimpses of the structure of the sun exhibited by Mr. Nasmyth as 
confirming the above views. 


On the Hindi Method of Calculating Eclipses. By W. Srorriswoovk, FBS. 


The astronomy of the Hindus is contained in a series of works known by the 
general name of “ Siddhanta.” These have been composed at different times over 
@ period of 2000 years. In them are some incidental allusions to the configurations 
of the heavenly bodies, by means of which Baily, Davis, and others have attempted 
to calculate the dates of some of the works. ere were two points to which the 
author drew particular attention, viz. the process of correction whereby the true 
longitudes were deduced from the mean, and the precession of the equinoxes. It 
had been noticed that the apsides, or points of slowert movement, and the positions 
of conjunction with the sun had proper motions. These were attributed to 
influences residing in the apsides and conjunctio is respectively, and corrections 
due to each were according Wy devised. The undisturbed orbit was considered a 
circle, with the earth () in the centre, and upon it the centre of a smaller circle or 
epicycle moved with a uniform angular velocity equal, but opposite in direction, 
to that of the urdisturbed planet; so that M being the centre, ard m any given 
point on the epicycle, Mm always remained parallel to itself. if, then, at the apse 
or conjunction (according as the correction of one or the other was being calcu- 
lated) Mm was in a straight line with EM, the true position of the planet was 
conceived to be at the point where Em cut the undisturbed orbit. e radius, 
moreover, of the epicycle was variable, and its magnitudes at the odd and even 
quadrants being determined so as to satisfy observation, its intermediate variation 
was considered proportional to the sine of the mean anomaly. The precession of 
the equinoxes is an important element in Hindf astronomy, not only as a question 
of scientific accuracy, but also as marking an epoch in the history of discovery. It 
is an ascertained fact that their earlier writers, among the foremost of whom 
Brahmagupta may be mentioned, took no account of it whatever. The statement 
in the Surya Siddhanta, when divested of its obscure terminology, seems to amount 
to this, that the sidereal circle shifts on the zodiac with an oscillating motion, 
whose period is 7200 years, and whose maximum range is 27°. This gives an 
annual rate of 54”. 


On some Improved Celestial Planispheres. By C. J. Vita. 


Lraut anp Hzat. 


On the Means of following the Small Divisions ef the Scale regulating the 
Distances and Enlargement in the Solar Camera. By A. Cravper, F.R-S. 


The author, in a former paper, had proposed a new method for measuring both 
the distances of the negative and screen for any degree of enlargement of the image, 
by means of a scale or unity divided into 100 parts, and smaller fractions if possible 
This scale being fixed on the table of the optical apparatus, an index connected with 
the frame holding the negative was brought exactly on any division of the acale 
which was indicating the proportion and distance of the image, Thisa ment 
would be very complete and satisfactory if the scale were always long enough to be 
marked with divisions sufficiently conspicuous; but the shorter the focug of the 
object-glass, the smaller the divisions of the scale must be. In order to meet this 
dilticulty, he has adopted the following plan :—He traces on the table an equilateral 
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triangle, the base of which is the exact length of the scale. Taking 8 inches, for 
example, as that length, the three sides of the triangle will be 8 inches. Now, it 
is possible to enlarge the base three, four, five, or any number of times, by extending 
the sides of the triangle in the same ratio; so that if it be desirable to enlarge the 
scale four times, a triangle is formed having its base four times longer, viz. equal to 
32 inches; and dividing this new base into 100 parts, it is evident that each divi- 
sion will be four times r than it could have been on the original base. Now, 
describing an arc, the chord of which is the base of the triangle, and attaching to 
the summit a thin metallic wire, the other end of which can slide on the arg; it is 
evident that each division of the magnified scale which may be covered by the wire 
will correspond exactly with an equal division of the original scale, so that, after 
having brought the metallic wire on the division of the increased scale indicating 
the size of the required image, and the wire being fixed on the index, it will be 
brought exactly on any division of the unity of measure, however small it may be. 
The author has described another plan to obtain the same result, and, perhaps, more 
effectively: it consists in fixing the negative on a rack exactly the length of the 
scale, which, acting on a pinion adapted to a sufficiently large wheel containing the 
requisite divisions, will produce an entire revolution of the wheel; and an index 
being fixed on the table, will indicate on the wheel the exact amount of the course 
effected by the negative on the scale; and by turning the wheel to the division 
required, this will bring the negative with the test accuracy to the distance 
corresponding with the division. This system of focusing all camera-lenses might 
be very advantageous in photographic operations, and would be less subject to errors 
than the usual way of focusing on the ground glass, 


Relation entre les Phénoménes de la Polarisation Rotatoire, et lea Formes 
Hémiedres ow Hémimorphes des Cristaux a un ou @ deux Axes Optiques. 
Par A. Dzs Croizeaux. 


Tout le monde asit que la découverte de la polarisation de la lumiére a rendu 
ossible ]’institution de nombreuses recherches, inabordablea & tout autre mode 
‘observation, sur la constitution moléculaire des corps solides et liquides. Je 

n’entreprendrai pas ici de passer en revue les faits intéressants et les lois remarqua- 
bles dont on doit la connaissance aux travaux des Malus, dea Fresnel, des Herschel, 
des Arago, des Brewster, des Biot, &c. Je m’occuperai seulement de la polarisation 
rotatoire et dea relations que ce phénoméne peut avoir avec la structure physique 
des corps cristallisés. Depuis que la science a été dotée des microscopes po arisants 
d’Amiai et de Nérrenberg, on a pu étendre les observations optiques 4 un grand 
nombre de substances trop peu transparentes ou de trop petites dimensions pour se 
préter & l'emploi des instruments généralement usités Jusque dana ces derniéres 
années. Le quarts est resté pendant trés longtemps le seul corps solide dans lequel 
on eut constaté ]’existence du pouvoir rotatoire, et Sir John Herschel a le premier fait 
remarquer qu’il paraissait y avoir une relation constante entre le sens de la rotation 
des cristaux et le sens suivant lequel s’enroule la spirale formée par plusieurs des 
faces connues sous les noms de faces plagiddres et par la face rhombe, lorsque |’axe 
principal des cristaux est placé verticalement devant l’observateur. Ce rapproche- 
ment a conduit A regarder le phénoméne de la polarisation rotatoire comme dfi 4 un 
arrangement particulier des molécules physiques qui se manifesterait quelquefois 
par des formes cristallines présentant l’hémiddrie dite plagiédre ou tournante. 

sait que le caractére de cette hémiédrie est la non-superposition des solides symé- 
triques résultant de la réunion des faces plagiédres situées & droite et & gauche d’una 
méme face prismatique du quartz. L’observation prouve d’ailleurs qu'elle peut 
s'allier avec "hémidédrie qui fournit pour la face rhombe deux solides inverses mais 
superposables. I] est en effet probable que c’est une structure de ce genre qui donne 
aux cristaux dextrogyres et aux cristaux levogyres la propriété d’imprimer 4 la lumidre 
polarisée des modifications de sens contraire; car on n’a jamais observé de phé- 
noménes rotatoires dans les cristaux d’apatite, de Schéelite, d’érythroglucine, &c., 
sur leaquels on ne connait jusqu’a présent que des formes hémiédres superposables. 
Malheureusement la dissymétrie intérieure n’est pas toujours accusée par des signes 
extérieurs, et l’observation seule indique si un corps cristallisé posséde ou oe posséde 
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pas fa polarisation rotatoire. Ainsi, un grand nombre de cristaux de quartz ne A oul 
tent aucune face plagiédre; le chlorate de soude, dans les cristaux duquel M. Mar- 
bach a découvert le pouvoir rotatoire, s’obtient tantét en cubes parfaits, tantot en 
tétraédres simples ou en tétraédres modifiés par les faces d'un dodécaédre pentagonal 
qui occupent relativement 4 celles du tétraédre deux positions inverses l'une de 
l’autre en rapport avec le sens de la rotation; le cinabre rhomboédrique et le sulfate 
de atrychnine quadratique, qui, d’aprés mes observations, impriment aussi au plan 
de polarisation une déviation égale, pour le premier & 16 fois et pour le second 4 la 
moitié de celle que produit le quartz, n’ont offert jusqu’ici aucune trace d’hémicédrie ; 
cependant j’ai trouvé dans le cimabre des cristaux dextrogyres, des cristaux lévogyres, 
et des cristaux complexes ou l’emploi de la lumiére polarisée convergente manifeste 
les spirales d’Airy absolument comme dans le quartz. La cause qui donne naissance 
& la polarisation rotatoire dans les cristaux parait donc indépendante de celle qui 
produit les formes hémiédriques ; seulement, comme 1’a fait voir M. M ; 
production de ces formes peut étre favorisée artificiellement en faisant varier les 
conditions dans lesquelles s’opére la cristallisation. Il est donc probable que les 
cristaux de quartz 4 faces plagiédres n’ont pas pris naissance dans les mémes cir- 
constances que ceux ot les faces plagiédres manquent; tous les cristaux de cinabre 
connus jusqu’a ce jour ont di au contraire se former sous ]’influence de phénomenes 
géologiques semblables. 

Depuis que M. Biot a découvert la déviation imprimée au plan de polarisation 
certains liquides et certaines dissolutions, on s’est souvent demandé si les dissolu- 
tions actives susceptibles de cristalliser produisaient nécessairement des cristaux 
doués du pouvoir rotatoire. La plus grande partie des substances actives en disso- 
lution cristallisant sous des formes qui possédent deux axes optiques, la question est 
longtemps restée sans réponse expérimentale. Mais les travaux de M. bach et 
les miens, en révélant l’existence des trois seuls cas réalisables dans les cristaux 
dépourvus de la double réfraction ou dans les cristaux & un seul axe optique, sem- 
blent prouver que les deux genres de phénoménes sont indépendants 1’un de l'autre. 

En effet, 1°, le chlorate de soude, inactif en dissolution l’eau, jouit du pou- 
voir rotatoire lorsqu’il est en cristaux ; le quartz fondu ou a l'état de silice soluble 
at le quartz cristallisé présentent les mémes différences. 

2°, Le sulfate de strychnine quadratique & 13 équivalents d’eau, en dissolution 
comme en cristaux, dévie 4 gauche le plan de polarisatiun, seulement le pouvoir ro- 
tatoire des cristaux est environ 30 fois plus grand que celui de la dissolution. 

8°. Le camphre ordinaire des laurinées, actif en dissolution et a l'état fondu, 
donne par sublimation des cristaux appartenant au evatdme hexagonal, dans lesquels 
on ne peut constater aucune déviation du plan de polarisation, méme sous une 
épaisseur de plusieurs millimétres. 

Les cristaux & deux axes optiques, dont la dissolution posséde le pouvoir rota- 
toire, sont assez nombreux; on a donc pu les soumettre 4 des expériences variées. 
D’aprés les recherches de M. Pasteur, l’existence du pouvoir rotatoire dans une dis- 
solution serait le plus souvent (4 l’exception des sulfamylates) accompagnée par 
Vhémiédrie non superposable ou l"hémimorphie d’une ou de deux des formes sim- 
ples que présentent les cristaux dissous. Cette hémiédrie se montre d’ailleurs 

uelquefois sur les cristaux formés naturellement au sein d’une dissolution dans 

eau pure, d’autres fois elle doit étre provoquée, soit en faisant varier la nature du 
dissolvant, soit en blessant les cristaux et les replacant dans leur eau-mére*, Sil 
existe, comme pour l’acide tartrique, les tartrates et quelques autres substances 
d’origine organique, deux dissolutions, l'une Kévogyre et )’autre dertrogyre, les formes 
hémiédres ou hémimorphes correspondantes produisent ordinairement (le sel de 
seignette potassique parait seul faire exception) deux solides symétriques mais non 
superposables. réciproque n’est pas vraie dans tous les cas, puisque le sulfate 
de magnésie et le formiate de strontiane, dont les cristaux oftrent l’hémiédrie non 
superposable, fournissent des dissolutions inactives. Les causes qui produisent les 
formes cristallines hémiédres paraissent donc agir d’une maniére plus générale que 
celle & laquelle est df le pouvoir rotatoire moléculaire. 


* Ann. de Chimie et de Physique, tom, xxxviii, et xlix. 
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On the Cohesion of Gases, and its relations to Carnot’s Function and to recent 
Experiments on the Thermal effects of Elastic Fluids in Motion, By James 
Croxt, Glasgow. 

From the fact that those gases which are most easily liquefied by compression are 
those which are found to deviate most from the law of Mariotte, we are led to the 
conclusion that their deviations from this law are due to the mutual attraction of 
their particles. Deviations from Mariotte’s law after the manner of carbonic acid 
follow as necessary consequences from cohesion. Other phenomena are also ex- 
plainable on the same principle; such, for instance, as why the coefficient of expan- 
sion is greatest for the gases which deviate most from Mariotte’s law—why the 
coefficient of expansion increases with the density in gases which deviate from 
this law—why, when equal weights are employed to compress different gases under 
the same conditions, the greatest amount of work is performed on the gas which 
deviates most—why, in the expansion of gases by heat, least work is performed by 
heating the gases which present the greatest deviation. 


The influence of Cohesion in relation to the iments of Prof. W. Thomson and 
Dr. Joule on the Thermal effects of Elastic Fhuds tn Motion. 

In these experiments, air, carbonic acid, or hydrogen, under very high pressure, 
was made to dxpand by forcing itself through a porous plug, and it was found that 
the temperature of the gas after expansion was somewhat less than before it; in 
other terms, the heat of friction was found tv fall short of compensating the cold 
of expansion. The expenditure of elastic force experienced by the gas, in forcing 
itself through the porous plug, tends in the first instance to lower its temperature ; 
but as this force is spent in friction, the heat produced from friction ought exactly 
to compensate the cold of expansion. This is only the case, however, when aij the 
force of expansion has been spent in friction ; if. portion of this force be consumed 
in producing some other effect than heat, then the heat of friction will not com- 
pensate the cold produced by the waste of force in expansion, and a cooling effect 
will be the result. Now it is perfectly evident that if the atoms of a gas when 
compressed attract each other, the force of expansion cannot be all converted into 
heat, a portion of it must be consumed in overcoming attraction, hence the heat of 
friction will fall short of compensating the cold of expansion by an amount equal 
to the equivalent of the work against attraction. 

It is generally understood that in certain cases a heating instead of a cooling 
effect may take place. How this may occur is not so apparent. Prof. W. Thomson 
states, that when the temperature of air rises above a certain height, the heat of 
friction will exceed the cold of expansion, because P’V', the work which a pound 
of air must do in expanding through the plug, is rather less than PV, which is the 
work done on it in pushing it through the epiral up to the plug. It is by no means 
obvious how this can result in a heating effect. That which produces the cold of 
expansion is the expenditure of the elastic force in expanding through the plug; 
but as this force is not consumed on external work, but entirely spent in friction on 
the particles of the air itself, the force which it loses on the one hand is entirely 
restored to it on the other. But more force cannot be restored than was lost; for 
the force restored is just what was lost. 


The only way whereby it is ble to account for a heating effect, is by supposing 
that a gas which exhibits the h ting effect possesses a certain amount af elasticity 


independent of heat, and that the expenditure of this force in the production of heat 
by friction, is an expenditure of elastic force, but not an expenditure of heat—a 
conclusion which is very improbable. 


The Influence of Cohesion in relation to Carnot’s Fienction, 
The following was suggested by Dr. Joule, in a letter to Prof. W. Thomson in 
1848, as the true expression of Carnot’s function, 
=J, = 
p=. i+T2’ 
J denoting Joule’s equivalent, E the coefficient of expansion *, and ¢ the tempera- 
* In this formula Carnot’s function is equal to the mechanical equivalent of the thermal 
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ture in Centigrade d measured from the temperature of melting ice. 
Prof. W. Thomson has been led, from calculations based upon Regnault’s obeerva- 
tions on the pressure and latent heat of steam, to the conclusion that » cannot in 
all cases be expressed by the above formula. 

May not the deviations, however, be entirely due to the influence of cohesion? 
It is evident that cohesion must affect the value of this function in the following 
manner: if a mutual attraction exist between the particles of a gas at a given 
temperature, then that gas in cooling itself down one degree below that tempera- 
ture, by performing mechanical work in expanding, will execute less work than it 
would otherwise do did no cohesion between the particles exist; for a portion of the 
heat must be consumed in work against the cohesion. The quantity consumed by 
cohesion will continually increase as the temperature diminishes; for es the tem- 
perature diminishes the cohesion increases. But in regard to steam and all other 
saturated vapours, the reverse holds true, for the cohesion of the particles of vapours 
increases as their temperature rises, because their density increases with rise of tem- 
perature. In the case of a perfect gas, the function will agree with the formula at 
all temperatures ; but in imperfect gases and vapours the function will deviate from 
the formula, but in opposite directions. In both cases the actual function will fall 
short of the theoreti 


r 


On the Supernumerary Bows in the Rainbow. By the Rev. J. Duvexx. 


The author gave a method of approximating to the size of the drops of rain 
corresponding to any given position of the supernumerary bows produced by the in- 
terference-of the two luminiferous surfaces proceeding from each drop. It ap 

from his tables appended to the paper that the size which Dr. Young (without 
giving his method of calculation) had assigned to the drops under certain conditions 
was within th of an inch of the truth, and was more accurate than that assigned 
subsequently by Mr. Potter. 


On the Duration of Fluorescence. By Dr. Esseipacu. 


The author described the apparatus by which he succeeded in 1856 in proving 
the duration of fluorescence (4,1, second with uranium glass), thereby eatabliching 
a year before M. Becquerel the experimental link between this interesting pheno- 
menon and phosphorescence. 


Description of an Optical Instrument which indicates the Relative Change of 
Position of Two Objects (such as Ships at Sea during Night) which are 
maintaining Independent Courses. By J. M. Munzrzs. 


This instrument consisted of a lantern-shaped case, containing a lens in front 
and a concentric sheet of bent glass behind, at the focal distance of the lens, ruled 
with parallel vertical lines. is was hung up on gimbals so as to have its axis 
parallel to the course of the vessel, and the biight spot (the image of the light of the 
approaching vessel) showed by its position and shifting the relative place and course 
of the approaching vessel. 


Experiments on Photography with Colour. By the Rev. J. B. Reavr, F_RS. 
A recent examination of the phenomena of polarized light in their immediate 
connexion with the undulatory theory led the author to inquire into the causes of 
natural colours, and thence to the possibility of coloured objects setting up, in sen- 
sitive films on which their image is thrown, the very same causes which late and 
determine their own respective colours. This being effected, the im ofan object 
would communicate to the eye the identical colour of the object i 
The propositions, in general terme, are—that radiant-coloured light consists in un- 
dulations of the luminiferous ether—that all material bodies have an attraction for 
the ethereal medium, by means of which it is accumulated within their substance 


unit, divided by the absolute temperature. The reciprocal of KE must be the absolute tem- 
perature of melting ice, or the formula is trroncous. 
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and exerts its influence beyond them—and that the luminous phenomena are exhi- 
bited under two modifications, the vibratory or anent, and the undulatory or 
transient state. This theory leads to the conclusion that the undulations within the 
substance of material bodies communicate their vibrations to the ethereal medium 
without them, and thence to the same medium within theeye. If the undulations 
be such as to produce red, red is seen by the eye, and so for other colours. Now, 
as we have films eminently sensitive to the action of reflected light, and capable 
occasionally of being coloured by such light, it is clearly within the laws of physical 
science to suppose that the several portions of the excited film may retain within 
themselves, in the vibratory and permanent state, the varying undulations of the 
coloured objects whose images they receive. A picture with the colours as in 
nature would be the result, instead of the mere black and white mezzotint at 
present obtained. The desiderata are—a sensitive silver compound capable ot 
receiving and transmitting the undulations, and energetic reflexions from the 
objects themselves. 

hortly before the meeting he happened to obtain unusual traces of colour in 
photographic portraits. The chief difference in manipulation was a slight excess of 
the iodizer in the collodion, and the addition of acetic atid and acetate of soda to 
the bath. And in order more fully to test the effect of the cadmium and bromo- 
iodisers, he increased the quantity until natural colours ceased to be strengthened. 
The final proportion of iodizing solutions gave the portrait which was exhibited. 
The general warm colours of the forehead and face, and the tone of the coat were 
fairly represented iti the portrait. 


Remarks on the Complementary Spectrum. By J. Suara. 

The author endeavoured to explain, on the principle adopted by him in his chro- 
matrope experiments, the well-known fact that the of a hole in the win- 
dow-shutter, when received on a ecreen, has the violet end above and the red below, 
but when looked at through the prism, the red appears above and the violet below. 


On the Motion of Camphor, ge. towards the Light. 
By Cuanres Tomirson, King’s College, London. 


Books on chemistry from the time of Chaptal (1788) to the present, recognize 
the fact that salts in crystallizing move towards the light; that camphor, water, 
alcohol, &c. form deposite on the most illuminated side of the bottles that contain 
them. The history of the subject includes the names of Petit, Chaptal, Dorth 
Draper, &c. Chaptal’s experiments were made with saline solutions, and he found 
that crystalline deposits could be determined to any point by admitting the light to 
that point, or prevented by shutting out the light. Dr. Draper, who named these 
phenomena perihekon motions, found that in the case of camphor deposits were 
sometimes made nearest the sun, and at other times furthest from him, the latter 
being termed aphelion motions; that reflected light and coloured light produced 
aphelion movements; that the deposits are not produced in the dark, or by artificial 
light, and thet rings and disks of tinfoil prevent the formation of deposita. He 
supposed electricity to be concerned in the production of these phenomena. 

We. Tomlinson shows that neither light nor electricity has anything to do with 
these effects, but that they are the simple results of cooling. By treating the 
vapour of camphor, &c. as dew, all the effects follow; and Chaptal’s results are 
obtained in sunshine without any shutting out of the light, but simply by 
preventing radiation by means of tran t screens. When a bottle containin 
camphor, &¢. is exposed to light, the illuminated side is generally the colder, an 
hence the deposit on this side; but when the eun is shining on the bottle, the 
furthest side is the colder, and there the deposit takes place. Bottles of camphor 
kept in the dark, ¢. e. in a cupboard or drawer, are equally warm all round, and 
hence no deposit is formed ; but if such a bottle be cooled on one side by means of 
a piece of filtering-paper dipped in ether, a deposit is instantly formed. If a bottle 
of camphor be plunged into water at 100° no deposit is formed, because it is equally 
hot all round. If a number of bottles be covered with opake substances and 
exposed to the sun, or to heated cannon-ball, deposits are formed or not according 
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as the screens absorb or reflect heat: a screen of tinfoil will not allow a deposit to 
be formed ; but if the screen be of brown paper, there will be an abundant Eirthest 
deposit. So also if a bottle have attached to it disks and rings of tinfoil, paper of 
various colours, &c., no deposit will be formed in and about such diske, because 
they keep the bottle warm by preventing radiation, and even by absorbing heat. A 
disk of black paper put on 8 deposit already formed will clear away a much larger 
space than tinfo do. 

The author found that crude camphor was more sensitive in its action than 
refined; but that the experiments succeed with ordinary camphor, Borneo cam- 
phor, artificial turpentine camphor, camphoric acid, iodine, naphthaline, chloral, 
water, alcohol, ether, &c. 


ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM. 


On the Mechanical Power of Electro-Magnetism, with special reference to the 
Theory of Dr. Joule and Dr. Scoresby. By Jamzs Croxz, Glasgow. 


In an article by Dr. Joule and Dr. Scoresby on the mechanical power of Electro- 
magnetism ®, it is stated that when the electro-magnetic engine is set in motion and 
the current In consequence reduced from a to }, the heat manifested in the circuit 
is reduced from a? to 6, but the heat which is produced by the dxidation of the zinc 
is only reduced from a to 5; hence they conclude that the quantity of heat equal 
a—b produced by the zinc lates, but which does not pear in the circuit, is con- 
sumed in the production o mechanical effects. That this conclusion is not satie- 
factory will appear, the author thinks, from the following considerations, viz. if we 
reduce the current from @ to 6 by merely reducing the consumption of the zinc from 
a to b, the heat evolved in the circuit will in this case also be reduced from a? to 8. 
The question now erises, what becomes of the amount of force e—b which disap- 

in the circuit here alsoP It is not consumed in work, for no mechanical effect 
takes place. Hence, from the disappearance of heat when the electro-magnetic 
machine is set in motion, we are not warranted to conclude that it went to uce 
mechanical effects; for it equally disappears in the other case when no mechanical 
effect is produced. The true explanation of the matter, he thinks, is this : when we 
reduce the current from a to 6, we reduce the heat evolved in the conducting wire 
from a’ to 5*, but we only reduce the heat evolved in the entire circuit from a to b; 
hence there is no disappearance of heat whatever. The simple fact is, the heat 
which is missing in the conductor will be found in the battery; however, when 
the engine is in motion there will be a deficiency in the total heat evolved equal to 
the thermal equivalent of the mechanical work performed. "When the engine being 
at rest the current is equal 6, the total heat evolved is also equal 5; but when the 
current is reduced to 5 by the motion of the machine, the total heat evolved will 
then be equal b—z; z being the equivalent of the mechanical work performed. 
The value of 2, therefore, is not determined by the theory of Dr. Joule and Dr. 
Scoresby. . 

Let aE consider the theory in relation to the origin of the mechanical work. 
When the current is equal , without mechanical work being performed, the heat 
evolved in the conductor is 6*; when the current is 5, and mechanical work 
formed, according to the theory the heat evolved in the conductor is also e 3°. 
In this case there is no reduction of heat in the conductor corresponding to the me- 
chanical effect produced ; for the heat is as great when the mechanical effect takes 
place as when it does not, being in both cases equal 8. This would lead to the 
conclusion that the mechanical effect is not derived from the current 4, for it could 
rot possibly produce its full equivalent of work, in the shape of heat 5? and z 
amount of work in addition. The work z must, therefore, according to this theory, 
La derived directly either from the chemical action in the battery or from the heat 
evolved. That it is not directly dependent upon chemical action is evident from 


® Philosophical Magazine, Jane 1846. 
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the fact that, if the current exist, z will arise the same as before, whether there be 
chemical action or not, as, for example, when the current has a thermal origin; 
and that it is not derived from the heat evolved is evident also from the fact that 
it has no existence when the heat is present in the circuit without the current. 
The mechanical work is therefore, contrary to the above theory, derived directly 
from the electric current; and it follows from hence that when we have two cur- 
rents equal in every respect, the one performing mechanical work and the other 

roducing nothing but heat, less heat must be evolved by the former current than 
by the latter; consequently the law involved in the theory, viz. that the heat evolved 
in similar conductors is proportional to the square of the currents, does not hold 
true when one of the currents produces magnetical effects. 

Facts seem to lead to the following theory asa true explanation of the mechanical 
power of electro-magnetism. Whatever our views may be regarding the nature of 
the electric current, we must allow that the molecules of bodies offer a certain 
amount of resistance to the passage of the current, which amount differs according 
to the nature of the body through which the electricity is propagated. It must also 
be admitted that the molecules of the body, in consequence of the resistance which 
they offer, become heated. Let us take now the case of the conducting wire con- 
necting the pole of a battery. Suppose it to be composed of a succession of mole- 
cules x B, b D, &c. The chemical action in the battery communicates a certain 
amount of motion to the atom A, in consequence of which ita equilibrium is de- 
stroyed, and to regain this state it transmits motion to the next adjoining atom B; 
but B offers resistance to A, and the consequence is that A is unable to communi- 
cate to it the full amount of motion necessary to restore its own equilibrium, so 
that A must still retain a portion of the disturbing force or motion received from 
the battery; but on account of its position in space beifg limited by its relations 
to surrounding molecules, it can only retain motion or force in itself by vibrating, 
and in virtue of these vibrations we affirm it to be hot. Bin like manner, to regain its 
equilibrium, transmits motion to C, but C likewise offers resistance to B, and, of 
course, B must also retain a portion of the disturbing force in the form of heat, and 
what holds true of A, B, and C, holds equally true in regard to all the other mole- 
cules of the conductor. 

Let us now observe what takes place when work is being performed by an elec- 
tro-magnetic engine. We have, in the first place, a continual evolution of force 
arising from chemical action in the battery. is chemical force becomes imme- 
diately transformed into electric current, and the electric force must in turn be 
constantly transformed into some other form of force, or else we should instantly 
have an accumulation of current. When the current is allowed simply to circulate 
in the conductor without producing any work, either chemical or magnetical, its 
entire force is transformed into heat, and the heat in turn is transmitted to sur- 
rounding objects and radiated into space. This, as we have shown, is the effect of 
forces tending to a state of uilibrium. When the soft iron of the electro-mag- 
netic engine 1s brought into the presence of the conductor, another channel or out- 
let is then offered to the molecules of the conductor, whereby they may get rid of 
the disturbing force, the electric current; a portion of this force will be transferred 
to the molecules of the iron, causing ‘them to assume the magnetic state, and, of 
course, whatever is consumed in work upon the molecules of the iron cannot appear 
in the molecules of the conductor in the shape of heat. The moment the mole- 
cules of the iron assume the magnetic state, no further transference of force in this 
direction can take place; but if they are allowed to perform mechanical work while 
they are assuming this state, as is the case when the electro-magnetic engine ie in 
motion, then a constant outlet is afforded in this direction to the disturbed mole- 
cules of the conductor to rega:n their equilibrium. But it must be observed that 
the relative proportions of the force which pass through each of the two channels 
or outlets, heat and magnetical work, do not remain the same, as Dr. Joule and 
Dr. Scoresby’s theory implies; for as the force will always tend to the path of least 
resistance, the relative proportion passing through cach outlet will be determined 
by the relative resistance offered—the quantity passing through each being in- 
versely as the resistance to be overcome. Now the quantity z of mechanical work 
that can be produced by an electro-magnetic engine from a given quantity of elec- 
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tric current, tl depend entirely the amount of resistance by the magnetic 
element as an outlet to the electrie force. If the iron is hard, and the resistance con- 
sequently great, the amount of work will be but small; but if the iron is soft and 
the resistance offered small, then the amount of force transformed into magnetizm 
and available for mechanical purposes will be greater. 

In a paper read before the Chemical Society in March last, the author showed 
that the same principle holds true also in regard to heat. When heat is applied 
to a solid or a fiquid ody, a portion of the heat goes to raise ita temperature, and 
another portion 18 consumed in internal molecular work against cohesion. The 
rising of the temperature and the separation of the molecules are the two paths 
or outlets for the force, and the relative proportion which passes through each is 
determined here in like manner by the resistance offered by each to the passage of 
the foree. Hence the reason why the specific heat of bodies increases as their 
temperature rises; for the resistance: offered by cohesion decreases with rise of tem- 

erature, thus allowing a greater proportion of the heat applied to become latent in 
internal molecular work. It was stated as a general principle that, other things being 
equal, the more easily fused a body ts the greater ts tte spect heat, This was shown 
also experimentally to be the case. © , 

Tn conclusion, in the production of molecular work by heat or mechanical work 
by means of electro-magnetism, there exists no fixed relation between the amount 
of heat applied and the work performed, for in both cases the quantity of work 
varies with the molecular resistance offered. 

On Klectric Cables, with reference to Observations on the Malta-Alexandria 
Telegraph. By Dr. Ernest Esse.paca. 


The three sections of this cable touching the shore at Tripoli and Benghazi 
represent three condensers of 75,000 to 150,000 feet square, which, on account of their 
size, disclosed several important facts in regard to the nature of the dielectric. 
They allowed, in the first instance, a clear separation of the residual charge from the 
resistance test. Dr. Esselbach arrived thereby not only at the true resistance of 
gutta percha, but attained a new and entirely Jifferent test for insulation (electri- 

cation test), by which the absence of electrolytic action in the covering could be 
distinctly ascertained. These observations further afforded proof that the residual 
charge on Leyden jars was not a penetration of electricity like that of heat in a 
metal, but an increase of the specific inductive capacity of the material, and merel 
a function of time, analogous to certain corresponding phenomena of torsion an 
magnetism. The absolute quantity of charge, as ascertained in Dr. Esselbach’s pre- 
vious paper, showed that an increase in inductive capacity of one per cent., under 
the influence of electric tension, was sufficient to account for what appeared to the 
galvanometer as a change in resistance amounting sometimes to as much as 50 per 
cen 

Dr. Esselbach further showed his diagrams on earth-currents, extending over 
one month’s observation, indicating the great advantage which two lines of 500 
and 600 miles from east to west, and one from north to south, in one continuation, 
offer, and the facility and precision with which they are observed by Wheatstone’s 

ri 


The cable is taken roughly as being 2000 times better than the old Atlantic cable ; 
and whereas in this latter at least 80 per cent. of the strength of current was lost in 
the transit, more than 99 per cent. actually arrives in the present case at the other 
end. The speed of a signal through this cable has been ascertained in different 
ways, and in the most perfect way by Captain Spratt, C.B., incidentally, upon a 
comparison between the longitude of Malte and Alexandria. The time for one 
signal through the whole length of 1800 miles approaches one second nearly. The 
author drew attention to the fact that the question of practical speed, after having 
first been brought into prominence by Mr. Latimer Clark’s experiments, had re- 
mained in abeyance since Professor Thomson’s researches at the time of the laving 
of the Atlantic cable, after which all interest had been absorbed by the insulation 
question, and very rightly, since it was first necessary to establish communication, 
and with certainty, before trying to precipitate it. This appearing now assured by 
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& great and deserved success of manufacturers, attention could freely be turned to 
experiments on speed, as entered upon by Meesrs. Jenkin and Varley; and he men- 
tioned that applications had been made to Government from the first authorities to 
take advantage of the Malta-Alexandria Telegraph for the purpose. 


On an Experimental Determination of the Absolute Quantity of Electric Charge 
on Condensers. By Dr. Essenpacu. 

This quantity having first been approximately ascertained by Faraday, had been 
after established by the researches of Weber, Thomson, and Joule; but the 
application of these results to submarine cables requiring intermediate reductions, 
t © author undertook a direct determination, for which the means had since become 
av e. 

A cable of certain description was charged (and discharged) by 100 Daniell’s 
400,000 times in 14° 80’; this quantity of electricity deposited in four several 
voltameters 12-9 mgr. of silver. ‘The determination was repeated under different 
conditions. The absolute quantity can hence be calculated for any other cable by 
means of the well-known formula for determining their relative capacities. The 
quantity of charge on the whole Malta-Alexandnia cable by 20 cells (the ordi 
speaking power 3a gecordingly equivalent to 0-013 mgr. of silver, a quantity whic 
is furnished in 0-964 second by the battery in a closed circuit of 2500 units (one 
Daniell by 1000 mercury units depositing 401 . of silver per hour). This 
would therefore be the maximum speed with this battery, as as merely the 
quantity of electricity is concerned. During the investigation of the method which 

receded the experiment, Dr. Esselbach found the chargp and discharge influenced 

y the resistance to sufficient extent to admit of verifying experimentally the 
second case of Professor Thomson’s theory of discharge, which is of practical import~ 
ance for the question of velocity. 


Account of an Electromotive Engine. By G. M. Gor. 


The author explained the difficulty of obtaining, by any of the methods hereto- 

fore suggested, a sufficiently rapid motion within the amall es through which 

ets or electro-magnote acted with sufficient energy, and chiefly in consequence 

of the rapid diminution of that energy as the distance of the poles increased, even 

by very minute quantities. He exhibited and explained to the Section a working 
model of the engine. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Suggestions on Balloon Navigation. By Isaac Asue, M.B. 

The author pro osed a simple contrivance by means of which the opening of the 
escape-valve should depend, when desirable, on the relaxation of voluntary exertion 
on the part of the aéronaut, so that in the event of insensibility supervening at great 
altitudes, the valve should open spontaneously by means of a weight attached to 
its rope, thus causing a descent of the balloon to safer altitudes, and obviating the 
danger to life incurred by Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell during their recent scien- 
tific ascent from Wolverhampton in consequence of their becoming insensible. 

Dr. Ashe also proposed the adaptation of screw propulsion to balloons, suggestin 
a very light screw, capable of being elevated and depressed through an angle of 
about 150°, 80 as to be capable of being hoisted while the balloon should be on the 
ground, of being used horizontally as a propeller, or vertically underneath the car to 
cause a temporary ascent, as for the purpose of crossing a mountain-range without 
loss of ballast, which would involve remaining at the elevation eo gained, or, on the 
other hand, by reversing the action of the screw, to effect a descent without loss of 

Such a screw he considered could be worked at small elevations (2000 feet) by 
ghe exertions of the aéronaut; and its advantages would consist in tho conferring, to 
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a certain degree, of definite direction, and also of steering-power, and in obviating 
the objection to hydrogen balloons, which consisted in the expense of this gas, as a 
descent could be effected without loss of gas; hence smaller and much more ma-~- 
nageable balloons might be constructed than those now in use, and propulsion by 
means of a screw would be so much easier. 
Steering-power being obtained, Dr. Ashe hoped that a modification of shape might 
. be found practicable, so as to present & minimum of resistance to propulsion by the 
screw. He proposed to steer by means of two small screws connected by a cranked 
axle placed at right angles to the action of the propeller, and situated in front of 
the car, so as not to interfere with the hoisting of the propeller; these steering- 
ecrews should have their spirals turned in the same direction, and by revolving them 
in one direction, or the reverse, the balloon might be made to rotate on its vertical 
axis as might be desirable. The disagreeable rotation incident to balloons might 
also thus be obviated. Dr. Ashe suggested the employment of balloons in the in- 
veatigatiun of aérial currents and circular storms, and for the exploration of unknown 
continents: water, that great desideratum in such explorations, could be observed 
from an elevation when it would otherwise be passed by unobserved, and a descent 
being effected by the screw, its position might then be taken by observation, and 
marked for the guidance of foot explorers. Similar remarks would apply to the 
discovery of the easiest routes by means of balloon observations. 


On some Improvements in the Barometer. By Isaac Asue, M.B. 


The author suggested a contrivance by which a water-barometer might be con- 
structed, having a tube of not more than 3} feet in length, with a range in the 
height of the column of liquid equal to about 39 inches. Though correct in theory, 
this contrivance seemed to have some defects which would practically interfere with 


ita accuracy. 


On the Determination of Heights by means of the Barometer. By JouN Batt. 


The object of this paper was to direct attention to the serious errors which are in- 
volved in the ordinary process of reducing barometric observations taken for hypso- 
metrical purposes. ‘his process involves two assumptions: Ist, that the volume 
of a column of air unequally heated is nearly the same as that of an equal weight 
of air of the same mean temperature; 2ndly, that the mean temperature of the 
column or stratum of air between the stations of observation corresponds to the 
mean of the readings of thermometers standing in the shade at each station. The 
error involved in the first assumption is not very considerable ; that arising from 
the second is, on the contrary high} important, 

M. Bravais, who along with M. Charles Martins has contributed largely to our 
Imowledge of the meteorology of the Alps, was the first to propose a practical plan 
for applying a correction to the assumed mean temperature of the air de nding 
upon the hour of the day and the season of the year at which observations are 
made, but it is to M. Plantamour, the distinguished astronomer of Geneva, that we 
owe the fullest investigation of this important subject. 

Having ascertained by careful levelling the true height of the Great St. Bernard 
above Geneva, M. Plantamour finds that the mean of all the barometric observa- 
tions, made during eighteen years, deviates by fourteen English feet from the true 
height, and he attributes this deviation, with great apparent probability, to an ab- 
normal depression of the mean temperature of Geneva, owing to the neighbourhood 
of the lake. . 

The readings of the barometer and thermometer at the observatories of Geneva 
and the St. Bernard are taken daily at nine hours or epochs, M. Plantamour 
assumes that, on an average of a long period of years, the mean of the observations 
taken at any one epoch in the twenty-four hours should give the true difference of 
height between the two stations, with an error due to the difference between the 
mean of the readings of the thermometers at both stations at the same epoch, 
and the true mean temperature of the air in the intervening stratum. Calcula- 
ting then the height of the St. Bernard by the elements corresponding to each 

epoch of the day during the four summer months, from June to September, 
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he obtains a series of measures differing from the true height—those corre- 
sponding to the hottest hours being in excess, and those appertaining to the 
coldest hours in defect of the true height. He then ascertains the amount of cor- 
rection which, being applied to the mean sum of the readings of the thermometer 
at each epoch in each of those months, would bring out the true height. In this . 
manner he obtuins a table, showing what he calls the normal correction for each 
of the nine epochs of the day during the four summer months. There is good 
reason to believe that, in reducing barometric observations which are to be com- 
pared with Geneva and the St. Bernard, the application of the normal correction 
ascertained in the manner above stated will in general give truer results than those 
where this is not applied; but as it is obvious that the conditions of temperature 
at the moment when a given observation is made are constantly varying from the 
mean of the corresponding day and hour, it follows that a further supplemental 
correction should be made on this account. 

To apply this further correction is a matter of no slight difficulty. The method 
employed by M. Plantamour is as follows. He obtains from the observations at 
Geneva and the St. Bernard (by interpolation when necessary) the elements corre- 
sponding to the day and hour of the observation which is sought to be reduced, 
and from these he calculates the height of the St. Bernard. The height so obtained, 
when compared with the measure which is derived from the mean of the readings 
for the same day and hour, as shown in his Table of normal corrections,.furnishes 
8 criterion by which to judge of the conditions with respect to temperature of the 
moment when the observations to be reduced were made. M. Plantamour thinks it 
not difficult to infer from the observations themselves, and from the general state 
of the weather at the time, whether the moment was one of atmospheric equilibrium 
or the reverse. In the latter case the observation is treated as one of inferior utility, 
to which a lower value should be assigned in the final calculation. Supposing, 
on the contrary, the observations not to betray a disturbance of equilibrium between 
the two stations, the deviation of the height, as calculated for that particular mo- 
ment from the height derived from the corresponding means, is the measure of the 
amount and sign of the supplemental correction corresponding to the moment of 
observation. ary ' 3 

ithout entering at present into sun oints of secondary importance, the 
writer believes that while it is at present im boasible to clear the mode of dealing 
with this correction of some arbitrary elements, it is easy to adopt a system less 
cumbrous and Jess inconvenient, and at least equally accurate with that proposed by 
M. Plantamour. He finds that many of the observations which appear to M. Plan- 
tamour to be clear of anomalies arising from the disturbance of atmospheric equi- 
librium, show unequivocal traces of such disturbance. These anomalies can be 
eliminated only by comperin the observations in hand with many different stan- 
dard stations, such as Mil urin, &c.; but, in the absence of direct evidence, the 
introduction of an empirical correction in the manner proposed is likely to lead to 
error. 

The writer proposes to deal directly with the correction for temperature upon the 
best information that is available in regard to each of the stations where observa- 
tions are recorded. He considers that the deviation of the thermometer at the 
time of observation from its mean height at the corresponding day and hour, is a 
tolerably accurate measure of its greater or less deviation at that time from the true 
temperature of the air freed from surface-radiation, and may therefore be taken 
with its proper sign for the supplemental correction. 

It is important that the comparison between Geneva and St. Bernard, made by 
M. Plantamour, should be extended to other stations near the base of the Alps, 
and for this, as well as other reasons, it is highly desirable that the observations at 
Milan and Turin should be made at hours which correspond with the Swies 
observations. 


On the Extent of the Earth’s Atmosphere. 
By the Rev. Professor Cuattuts, M.A., F.R.S., F.RAS. 


The object of this paper was to show that the earth’s atmosphere is of limited 
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extent, and reasons were adduced, in the absence of data for calculating the exact 
height, for concluding that it does not extend to the moon. It was on the 
hypothesis of the atomic constitution of bodies, that the upward resultant of the 
miclecular forces on any atom, since it decreases as the height increases, must 

_ eventually become just equal to the force of gravity, and that beyond the height at 
which this equality is satisfied, there can be no more atoma, the atmosphere termi- 
nating with a small finite density. It has been generally supposed that the earth’s 
atmosphere is about 70 miles high, but on no definite grounds, and the estimates of 
the height have been very various. Against the opinion that it extends as far as 
the moon, it was argued that, as the moon would in that case attach to itself a con- 
siderable portion by its gravitation, which would necessarily have some connexion 
with the rest, there would be a continual drag on the portion more immediately 
surrounding the earth, and intermediately on the earth itself, which would in some 
degree retard the rotation on its axis. Hence if, as there,is reason to suppose, the 
rotation be strictly uniform, the earth’s atmosphere cannot extend to the moon. The 
author also stated that if by balloon ascents the barometer and thermometer were 
observed at two heights ascertained by observation, one considerably above the 
other, and both above the region in which the currents from the equator influence 
the temperature, data would be furnished by which an approximate determination 
of the height of the atmosphere might be attempted. 


On the “ Boussole Burnier,” a new French Pocket Instrument for measuring 
Vertical and Horizontal Angles. By F. Gatton, F.2.S., F.R.GS. 


This instrument is about 8 inches long and 3 inch deep. Its outside is com 
of two faces of brass with pear-shaped outlines, separated by vertical sides. In 
the body of the instrument are two delicate circles placed in parallel planes; at 
its smaller end is a cylindrical lens, which views the nearer graduations on the 
rims of the two circles; on the upper face of the instrument are sight-vanes like 
those of an azimuth compass; on the lower face is a light universal joint, which is 
used when the instrument is attached to a support, and not held, as it may be, in 
the hand. 

One of the circles is of aluminium, and is borne by a compass-needle ; it gives 
horizontal angles when the instrument is held horizontally. The other is of silvered 
copper, unequally weighted, and is supported by a delicate axis playing in jewelled 
holes: it gives vertical circles through the action of gravity when the instrument 
is held vertically, just as the compass-circle gives azimuthal angles through the 
action of the magnetic force when the instrument is held horizontally. 

The remarkable simplicity and compactness of the Boussole Burnier would make 
it useful to the traveller, the logist, and the military engineer. It is the inven- 
tion of Lieut.-Col. Burnier of the French Engineers, and has been perfected in its 
details by M. Balbreck, No. 81 Boulevard Mt. Parnasse, Paris. 


European Weather-Charts for December 1861. By F. Garton, F.BS,, F.R.G.S. 


The author submitted for examination a series of printed and stereotyped charts, 
compiled by himself, that contained the usual meteorological observations made at 
eighty stations in Europe, on the morning, afternoon, and evening of each day of 
December 1861. They were printed partly in symbols and partly in figures, in such 
a form that each separate group of observations occupies a small label, whose centre 
coincides with the geographical position of the station where the observations were 
made, The amount of cloud is expressed by shaded types, the direction of the wind 
by an equivalent to an arrow, and its force by a symbolical mark. The tempera- 
ture of the wet and dry thermometers, and the barometric readings (reduced to zero 
and sea-level) are given in figures. As the charts had been too recently printed to 
admit of a thorough examination, and as they were ultimately to appear as e sepa- 
rate publication, the author abstained from other deductions than those that were 
obvious on inspection. Among these, the enormous range and the simultaneity of 
the wind-changes, testifying to the remarkable mobility of the air, were exceedingly 
conspicuous. 
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On the Distribution of Fog round the Ooasts of the British Islands. 
By Dr. Guapsrone, F.2.S. 


Certain conclusions on this subject formerly arrived at by the author had been 
re-examined by means of additional returns from the meteorological journals kept 
at all the stations belonging to the three general lighthouse authorities in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and some returns lent him by Mr. James Glaisher. These 
afforded confirmation of the greater uniformity of distribution of fogs over the 
surface of the sea than on land, of their great prevalency where the south-west 
wind from the ocean strikes upon high ground, of the comparative infrequency of 
fog on the coasts of straits or portions of sea nearly surrounded by land, and other 

oints previously noted. The returns aleo indicated that some years are much more 
oggy than others in nearly all localities; that the same fog sometimes prevails 
over a large extent of country; and that the frequency of fog differa very greatly 
in different months of the year, January, February, or March being on some coasts 
almost free. A generally accepted means of distinguishing between “fog” and 
“mist” is a great desideratum. 


On a New Barometer used in the last Balloon Ascents. 
By J, GuaisHer, F.R.S. 


Mr. Glaisher exhibited a mercurial barometer which had been designed and con- 
structed by Mesars. Negretti and Zambra for the p of checking the readings 
of the Gay-Lussac’s barometer which had been in the several late balloon 
ascents, The correctness of the readings of a Gay-Lussac’s barometer at low 

ressure depended upon the evenness of the tube, and it is difficult to calibrate so 
large a tube. Messrs. Negretti and Zambra selected a good tube, 6 feet in length, 
attaching a cistern to ita lower end. Mercury was boiled throughout the length of 
the tube; at the entrance of the cistern was placed a stopcock, by which means 
any definite quantity of mercury could be allowed to pass from the upper half of 
the tube into the cistern, and its height in the cistern noted and engraved; then a 
second portion, and so on. This process could be repeated. When the cistern 
was thus satisfactorily divided, the tube was cut in two, and to the upper half the 
cistern was joined ; a scale was attached to this portion, and the reverse operation 
was performed, viz., allowing portions of the mercury to pass from the cistern 
into the tube, which could be regulated by means of the stopcock, and thus the 
acale was divided. The process, in fact, is using the tube to graduate itself. In 
carriage, the stopcock locks the mercury in the tube. This instrument was used, 
and acted well on the extreme high ascent. 


On the Additional Eridence of the Indirect Influence of the Moon over the 
Temperature of the Air, resulting from the Tabulation of Observations taken 
at Greenwich in 1861-62. By J. Panx Hannison, M.A. 


The author stated that the additional evidence derived from the observations of 
mean temperature at Greenwich for the years 1861-62 confirmed the conclusions 
arrived at from a tabulation of the observations for the forty-seven years previous, 
viz., that the temperature of the air at the moon’s first quarter is higher than it is 
at full moon and last quarter, and that this is due to the amount of cloud at first 
quarter being greater on the average than it is at the periods of full moon and last 

uarter. The difference in the amount of rain also at first quarter in 1861-62 was 


‘27 inches more than at full moon, on a mean of eighty-four observations on seven 
days at each period. 


On the Relative Amount of Sunshine falling on the Torrid Zone of the Earth. 
By Professor Hennessy, F.R.S. 

By the aid of the author's transformations of formule given by Poisson, the area 
of that portion of the equatorial regions of the earth which receives as much sun- 
shine as the rest of the earth’s surface is ascertained. This area, at the outer limits 
of the earth's atmosphere, is thus found to be bounded by parallels situate at distances 
of 28° 44’ 40” at each side of the equator; hence the amount of sunshine falling on 
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the outer limits of the earth's atmosphere between the tropics is very nearly equal to 
that which falls on the remaining portions of the earth’s surface. If we reflect that, 
according to Principal Forbes’s ressarches, the amount of heat extinguished by the 
atmosphere before a given solar ray reaches the earth is more than one-half for in- 
clinations less than 25°, and that for inclinations of 5° only the twentieth part of 
the heat reaches the ground, we immediately see that the torrid zone of the earth 
must be far more effective than all the rest of the earth's surface as a recipient of 
solar heat. It follows, therefore, that the distribution of the absorbing and radiating 
surfaces within the torrid zone must, upon the whole, exercise a predominating in- 
fluence in modifying general terrestrial climate. 


On the Hurricane near Newark of May 7th, 1862, showing the force of the 
Hailstones and the violence of the Gale. By E. J. Lowe, F.R.AS. §e. 


The hurricane about to be described was accompanied by a thunder-storm, which 
Was more or less spread over the centre of England. On the previous evening there 
were violent thunder-storms, accompanied in various places with | ‘hailstones 
and with rose-coloured lightning. e hurricane of the 7th of May was remarkable 
for its violence near Newark, and for the violence of the thunder-storm which oc- 
curred at the same time ; it will long be remembered in the neighbourhood on account 
of the devastation that was caused, for the particularly striking sight-lke darkmesa, 
for the great size and curious forms of the hailstones, and on account of the mag- 
niticence of the colour of the lightning. At Highfield House the morning was 
sultry, with thunder about noon, and again continuously in S. and S.E. at three 
o'clock. At half-past two the temperature in shade had risen to 73°-6 with a west 
wind, but the clouds whirling round in all directions, a low current carried broken 
nimbi rapidly from west, whilst the storm-cloud was approaching in a S.S.E. cur- 
rent. At half-past four o’clock the temperature had fallen to 60° (a descent of 13°6 
in two hours), whilst the wind had risen to half a gale. The thunder, though distant, 
was frequent. The sky gradually became blacker and blacker, until at five o’clock 
it was darker than I had ever before seen it except during a total eclipse of the sun. 
A book with bold type could scarcely be read at a window, nor away from it could 
the hands of a watch be seen. This storm put on very much the a ce of a 
total eclipse; near objects had a yellow glare cast upon them, and the landscape 
was closed in on all sides at the distance of half a mile by a storm-cloud wall. Rain 
fell in torrents, but not in an ordinary manner; it was swept along the ground in 
clouds like smoke. Flashes of lightning also came in impulses, four or five followi 
each other in rapid succession, succeeded by a brief pause, and then four or five 
more. The colour of the lightning was lovely beyond description, being an intense 
bluish red—almost rose. The wind now veered to the 8.S.E., taking the storm’s di- 
rection. The temperature had descended to 51° (a fall of more than 221°), and the 
anemometer showed 9 lbs, pressure on the square foot. Severe as this storm was st 
Highfield House, it dwindled into insignificance when compared with ita violence 
near Newark. It is scarcely possible to imagine any destruction more complete 
than that effected by this fearful storm. Fortunately its ravages were contined 
within narrow limits, being restricted to three miles in length and 150 yards in 
width, commencing at the village of Barnby; after proceeding a mile its violence 
considerably increased ; before reaching Coddington it tore up the hedges that sur- 
rounded the fields and unroofed the farm buildings. At Balderton Lane it threw 
down farm buildings and uprooted enormous oak-trees ; a quarter of a mile further 
it unroofed the house of Mr. James Thorp’s head keeper, the hailstones breaking 
nearly all the windows, having in many instances been driven through the glass, 
cutting out smooth holes. The spout of this house, too heavy for one man to li 
was carried 100 yards, and a perfectly sound elm-tree, about 60 feet in height and 
5 feet 10 inches in circumference (where broken off), was snapped asunder four 
feet from the ground, and the tree carried twenty-nine yards through the air. The 
wood of this tree was twisted to the very heart. Here a man was lifted off the 

und and then carried twenty yards, being unable to save himself, finally lodging 
inahedge. Thirty or forty yards from Mr. Thorp’s house at Beaconfield the hur- 
ricane divided, leaving the house itself intact, and also the trees in its immediate 
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neighbourhood, from 8. round by E. to N., while on the W. side outbuildings were 
unroofed or destroyed, the garden wall thrown down, and the fencing around 
the plantations broken off and carried into the fallen timber. A few.yards beyond 
the house the galo reunited, and passing through a wood destroyed all the trees; it 
then proceeded across fields as far as Winthorpe, and here its fury became exhausted. 

The gale rotated in the direction of W. to S., which was apparent from the twist 
of the wood of the snapped-off trees, and also from an avenue of chestnuts aituated 
on the extreme eastern edge of the hurricane having all the torn-off boughs lying 
on the 8. or storm-side, and being carried back beyond the level of the trees. 
Proposed Measurement of the Temperatures of Active Volcanic Foci to the 

greatest attainable Depth, and of the Temperature, state of Saturation, and 

Velocity of Iesue of the Steam and Vapours evolved. By Rosent Matrer, 

O.E., M.A., FBS. 

The author having circulated the following document amongst various Members 
of the British Association a short time prior to the Meeting and during same, en- 
larged upon the objects of his proposed experimental inquiry ; and explained to 
Section A, in part, the methods he intended to employ. 

Determination of Volcanic Temperatures.—It is a singular fact, and one scarcely 
creditable to the past investigation of volcanic phenomena, that up to this time no 
careful attempt has been made to determine, even approximately, the temperature 
of the heated or incandescent focus of any active volcano, even at the mouth of the 
crater, still leas to depths lower down. 

Much labour and time have been lavished upon analysation of the gases and solid 
products evolved, and upon other still more minute inquiries—more than was ne- 
cessary, indeed, to obtain all the leading information as to the nature of yulcanicity 
(using that general term to express the train of forces and of events whence the 
supply of volcanic heat and energy is kept up) which such results are capable of 
yielding ; but the most obvious of all physical data, viz. those referring to the 
actual temperature of volcanic foci at the greatest attainable depths, have been 
completely neglected by vulcanologiste, either because they too hastily concluded 
that experimental measurements of such were impossible, or, more probably, be- 
cause, as often happens in the investigation of nature, the most obvious question is 
that which is longest neglected being put to nature. 

The experiments that have been made on the heat of lava-flesures, and upon the 
jemperatures of geysers, hot-springs, mines, &c., do not of course bear upon those 

ere in point. 

It seems almost unnecessary to dilate upon the importance to rulcanology, and 
to all cosmical physics, of some precise information as to these focal temperatures, 
the knowledge of which would assign limits at once to many speculations at pre-. 
sent vague and perhaps valueless, give measure to the estimation of the forces con- 
cerned, and direct further investigation as to the sources whence these may be 

erive ’ , - 

For brevity, the writer may venture to quote on this subject the following 
from his Report to the Royal Society on the great Neapolitan earthquake of 1857 :— 

“T cannot find that any professed investigator of volcanos has ever thought of 
making the very obvious and important experiment of lowering, with an iron wire 
& pyrometer as far as ible into a crater, in order to get some idea of its actua 
temperature, even within a few score yards of its mouth. 

“ When on Vesuvius, on the occasion of this Report, I feel satisfied that I could 
have so measured the temperature of the minor mouth—then in powerful action— 
to the depth of several hundred feet, had I possessed the instrumental means at - 
hand. To this smaller mouth it was then possible, b wrapping the face in a wet 
cloth, to approach so near upon the hard and sharply-defined (though thin and 
dangerous) crust of lava through which it had broken, as to see its walls for quite 
150 feet down, by estimation. They were glowing hot to the very lips, although 
constantly evolving a torrent of rushing steam with varying velocity. Accustomed 
as I have been by profession for years to judge of temperature in large Pane Oy 
the ores I estimated the temperature of this mouth, by the appearance of Py heated; - 

62, ; 
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walls, at the lowest visible depth ; they were there of a pretty bright red, visible in 
bright winter sunlight overhead. I have no doubt then that the tem of 
the shaft at from 300 to 500 feet down was sufficient to melt copper, or 190% 
to 2000° Fahr. 

“From the extremely bad conducting power of the walls of a volcanic shaft, 
there is scarcely any loss of heat from any cause, except ita enormous ion 
in the latent heat, of the prodigious volume of dry steam, which is constantly being 
evolved. It is perfectly transparent for several yards above the orifice of the shaft, 
and is not only perfectly dry steam but also superheated ; and although this steam 
may be at the mouth very much below the highest temperature of the hottest point, 
the temperature of the shaft or duct that carries it off will be very nearly at all 
depths the same, to probably within a very short distance of the point of greatest 
incandescence.”—Rep. Roy. Soc., &c., Pt. 1. chap. xii. vol. ii. pp. 313, 314. 

The writer repecthlly urges that the organization of experiments to determine 
such data is a subject worthy the immediate attention of the British Association, 
the Royal Society, and other similar scientific bodies. 

From recent information he has reason to believe that the existing state of 
Vesuvius is favourable to such experiments, which the writer is himself prepared 
to attempt, provided the necessary apparatus and other means be placed at his dis- 
posal. ‘The experiments that he would in the first instance propose are— 


q) The temperature at the mouth or mouths, to the lowest reachable depths 
wi in he Vesuvian craters. th 

2) The temperature e issuing steam vapours or gases at the mouths, and 
the dogres to which the former are a erheated. the, 

(8) Approximate determination of the velocity (extreme and mean) of the 
issuing discharge of steam, &c., with a view to estimation of the volume, in given 
time, and of the total heat carried off, in same. 


For the Ist and 2nd, three or more mutually controlling methods may be 
employed. a. The air pyrometer, or that of Daniell, maximum self-registering. 
b. The differential bar pyrometer (of two metals), with constant galvanic con- 
nexion to the surface. c. The resistance coil thermoscope, also in constant con- 
nexion with the surface. The writer, as a practical engineer, has. well-founded 
hope of inserting either or all of these to a considerable and known depth within 
the crater or craters. 

For the 8rd, analogous methods should be employed. For the 4th, there is no 
doubt that Dr. Robinson’s anemometer may be so modified as to be made avail- 
able to determine the issuing velocity in various parts of the column. Into the 
mechanical arrangements for placing, lowering, and observing, &c. these instru- 
ments, it is not necessary here to enter. 

Vesuvius presents many advantages as a first imental station; but the 
inquiry would afterwards be advantageously extended to other volcanic venta. 

atever presumable difficulties may exist, if successfully overcome in the first 
case, Will nearly vanish as regards subsequent repetitions elsewhere. 


On Meteorology, with a Description of Meteorological Instruments. 
By T. L. Pranr. 
Meteorological Observations registered at Huggate, Yorkshire. 
By the Rev. T. Rankr. 

This notice was in continuation of those annually made for many years by the 
author on the Wolds of Yorkshire, at an elevation of 650 feet above the level of the 
sea. They contained the annual tables of means, with notes of the days on which 
the most remarkable events connected with the weather and meteors occurred during 

@ year. 


On Objections to the Cyclone Theory of Storms. By 8. A. Rowzx1. 


Admitting that the winds in storms do at times take a more or less circular 
“marse, and that whirlwinds may sometimes occur during storms, the author believed 
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‘that these are only occasional and minor phenomena in storms, and not the storm 
itself, as represented in the cyclone theory. He objected to the cyclone theory on 
the grounds that it is op to all the known natural laws which affect the con- 
dition of the atmosphere, as he believed it to be impossible that a disk of some 
hundreds of miles in diameter, but of a mere mile or so in thickness, of air lighter 
than the general atmosphere, could make its way for days and days in succession 
through the densest part of the atmosphere,—that the evidence in support of the 
theory is insufficient (this he attempted to show by the aid of diagrams from Reid’s 
‘ Law of Storms,’ and a general reference to works of the kind), and that the phe-~ 
nomena of the (so-called) cyclone storms may be otherwise accounted for, 


On the Performance, under trying circumstances, of a very small Aneroid 
Barometer, By G. J. Syuons, 

This instrument, which the author exhibited, had been worn constantly by him 
recently while at sea in rough weather, while riding and driving over roadless 
districts in the Orkneys, and also on several occasions when rough climbing and 
severe jumps had been necessary: he therefore presumed he might reasonably con+ 
clude that it had been fully tried. It had been tested before, during, and after the 
voyage, and had in each case given the same result when compared with mercurial 
standards. He therefore inferred that it might be consid even less liable to 
derangement from travel than an ordinary watch. The instrument was very small, 
being only two inches in diameter and three-quarters of an inch thick, 


On the Disintegration of Stones exposed in Buildings and otherwise to Atmo- 
spheric Influence. By Professor James THomson, M.A., C.E. 


The author having first guarded against being understood as meaning to assign 
any one single cause for the disintegration of stones in general, gave reasons to 


show—Ist. That there may frequently be observed cases of disintegration which 
are not referable to a softening or weakening of the stone by the dissolving away 
or the chemical alteration of portions of itself, but in which the crumbling is to be 
attributed to a disruptive force possessed by crystalline matter in solidifying itself . 
in pores or cavities from liquid permeating the stone. 2nd. That in the cases in 
question the crumbling away of the stones, when not such as is caused by the freez- 
ing of water in pores, usually occurs in the greatest degree at places to which, by 
the joint agency of moisture and evaporation, saline substances existing in the 
stones are brought and left to crystallize. 8rd. That the solidification of crystal- 
line matter in porous stones, whether that be ice formed by freezing from water, 
or crystals of salts formed from their solutions, usually produces disintegration— 
not, as is implied in the views commonly accepted on this subject, by expansion of 
the total volume of the liquid and crystals jointly, producing a fluid pressure in the 
but, on the contrary, by a tendency.of crystals to increase in size when in 
contact with a liquid tending to deposit the same crystalline substance in the solid 
state, even where, to do so, they must push out of their way the porous walls of the 
cavities in which they are contained, and even though it be from liquid permeating 
these walls that they receive the materials for their increase, 


CHEMISTRY. . 


Address by Professor W. H. Mrrure, M.A., F.R.S,, President of the Section. 


ONcE in about a quarter of a century a mineralogist is placed in the chair of the 
Chemical Section of the British Association. This procedure is not without its 
inconvenience: many important questions are likely to present themselves during 
the meetings of the Section which a mineralogical president can rarely be competent 
‘to decide, In another point of view, however, this arrangement is more safistactory 
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it is eymbolical of the removal of s barrier which once threatened to separate 
mineralogy from chemistry, to the serious detriment of both. While some miners 
logists sought to exclude chemistry from their systems, chemists intent upon dis- 
covery in the newly opened field of organic chemistry neglected mineral analysis 
But of late these mutually estranged sciences have exhibited a growing tendency 
to reunite, and to aid one another. The chemists now freely admit the mineralogists 
as their associates, not unfrequently sharing their labours, and include geometrical 
and optical characters in the descriptions of the new combinations they discover 
Of this we have instances in the memoirs of Kopp, Rammelsberg, Hofmann, Sella, 
Mari Des Oloizeaux, and in thoee of Haidinger, Leydolt, Grailich, Dauber, 
Schabus, v. Lang, Schrauf, v. Zepharovich, Rotter, A. and E. Weiss, Murmann, and 
Handl. The experiments on the formation of minerals, commenced by Berthier 
and Mitecherlich, have since been varied in almost every possible way. Ebelmen, 
de Sénarmont (whose recent death ie 8 grievous loss to the sciences we cuitivate), 
Daubrée, Wohler, Manross, and H. ille have successfully imitated the processes 
of nature in producing a number of crystallised minerals in the 7, 
and thus have helped to obliterate the boundary arbitrarily drawn between the 
studies of the chemist and those of the mineral 

The memoirs I have cited in proof of the intimate oopnexion of chemistry and 
mineralogy deserve our especial attention for another and more im t reason. 
The observations they record, being made on crystals of accurately known compo- 
sition, far exceeding the crystallized minerals in number, and differing from minerals 
in being quite free from any admixture of foreign matter, furnish the only dats 
from which we may hope that some future Newton of the science will be enabled 
to discover a simple law of the dependence of the form, optical and physical pro- 
perties of cry ed bodies on the substance of which they are composed. 


On the Formation of Organo-Metallic Radicals by Substitution. 
By Grorez Bowprer Bucxton, F.R.S. 

The object of this in uiry was to investigate the order in which the metals of 
the organo-metallic radicals were capable of substitution, through the agency, ix 
_ the first place, of simple metals, in the second place, of salts of simple metals, and 

in the third place, of salte of other organo-metallic bodies. 

It was found that when metals acted upon these radicals, substitutions were 
affected, in the greater number of cases, in the order indicated by the ordinary 
electro-positive or electro-negative position of the contained metals, Excepti 

Sy the astinn of ond thyl, th extruded, and 

y the action o jum on mercuric ethy), the mercury is 
a double compound of mercuric and sodium ethyl! is obtaiived. partly 
By the action of chloride of cadmium on zinc-ethyl, appreciable quantities of cad- 
mium-ethyl were formed, which, however, could not te satisfactorily seperated, 
either by distillation or the action of anh drous solvents, from the unctuous mass 
of chloride of zinc which is one product o ed, 

Mercurie ethyl and bichloride of tin react powerfully with the evolution of much 
heat, and result in the separation of chloride of mercuric ethyl and chloride of 
atannic sesquiethyl, acco: to the equation 


ety, [Gl rt, , {80 Ft 
8 He fy} + sno =8 } Hg qt + ga Et : 


Terchloride of antimony, on the other hand, is converted by mercuric ethyl into 
triethylstibene, the whole of the chlorine passing over to the mercuric radical. 


(oe) (0B) aa(ueB)+(@E)- 


From the circumstance that titanium, in many respects, imitates the behaviour 
uf the metal tin in its combinations, experiments were made with the bichloridea 
Zinc-sthy! strongly reacts upon this body, if assisted by gentle heat’ Chileride of 
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sinc is formed, but gases are immediately diseng if distillation is attempted. 
Bichloride of titanium and stannic dieth t result ote reduction of the bichloride 


to the condition of sesquichloride, whilst the oily chloride of stannic sesquieth 
separates according to the equation 


Et - Cl Et 
- Bn Ti i;Cl Sn 
Eig ! Bead iy t+ 08,6 
Sug, (Ng Cl 8n Fe 


The paper concluded with considerations upon the possibilitheh et bptipqriys 
ethyl for oxygen in the organo-metals, and also remarked upon the Yaeasod, “por: 
sessed of considerable interest, how far, and in what manner, the introduction of 
different metals can be effected in the organo-metallic radicals, represented by the 
type 


Can RR be represented by different metals, in the same manner as X may re~ 
t different alcohol radicals ? The author hoped shortly to be in a position 
answer this inquiry. , 


On the Action of Mitrie Acid upon Pyrophosphate of Magnesia. 
By Duaarp CampsEtt, Analytical Chemist to the Brompton Hospital, London. 
When pyrophosphate of magnesia was dissolved in ordi nitric acid, and ex- 
posed in an. open capsule te temperatures ranging from 320° F. to 650° F. till the 
weight became constant for eac temperature, it was invariably found to have jn- 
creased very much in weight, although not always to the same extent, as shown 
owi— | Doe 


a Pe increase of weight. Differengs. . 
s PF, “oe to 80° 8 per cent. 
420 | 19 «to 21 2° 
860 186 to 145 1, 
When the hosphate of m ia, still retaining nitric acid, but constant in 
weight at 800° F, was eated: sufficently to drive off all the nitric acid, it was found 


to have decreased in weight, not to a uniform amount, but varying from 9 to 15 
per cent., aceording to the preater or less rapid application of heat; on heating in 
the same manner the p hates of magnesia retaining nitric acid, and constant 
in weight at 430° ¥. Ft BoP .» they were found likewise to have. decreased much 

weight, although not to so t an extent, osphate of magnesia being 
volatilvzed along with the nitetc acid. Tee 

It is inferred from these experiments thet nitric Siing a oyronh for 
magnesia than p oric acid has, and that on adding nitric acid to 08~ 
phate of xa, nitrate of magnesia is formed, pyrophosphoric acid being libe~ 
rated; and.this was proved to be the case b dissolving pyroph ate of magnesia 
in nitric aeid,. evaporating the solution tilt syrupy,'and then placmg it under 
bell-jar over sulphuric acid; after a time nitrate of magnesia crystallized, and 

yrophosphorie acid could be drained off. 

But although nitrate of magnesia is formed and By hosphoric acid set free on 
the addition of nitric acid to pyrophosphate, it is probable that, when this mixture 
is evaporated and heated, the products are not always mere mixtures of nitrate of 
magnesia and pyrophosphoric acid, but that they are sometimes compounds; and 
the reasons for this opinion are, that these products are but slightly eliquescent, 
that ‘nitric acid is less readily expelled from them than from mitrate of i 
and that on heating these products suddenly, pyrophosphate of magnesia is volati- 
lized, though it is not under ordinary circumstances a volatilizable salt. 

From the above resulta, the author recommends the discontinuance of moistening 
the pyrophosphate with nitric acid when calcining it, when estimating phosphoric 
acid or magnesia, as it may be apt to lead to a source of error. 


Mémoire sur les modifications temporaires et permanentes que la chalewr apporte 
@ quelques propriétés optiques de certains corps cristallisés. Par A. Dus 
CLoizEavx. 

On sait, d’aprés d’anciennes recherches de MM. Brewster et Mitscherlich, que 
dans certains cristaux l’écartement des axes optiques et l’orientation de leur p 
varient avec la température. Pendant longtemps on n’a guére connu que les phéno- 
ménes si tranchés qui se manifestent dans la Glaubérite et le gypse. J'ai constaté 
récemment qu’un assez grand nombre de substances anhydres ou hydratées, telles 

ue le feldspath orthose, la Heulandite, la Prehnite, le clinochlore, la cymophane, 

a Brookite, &c., subissaient aussi l’influence de la chaleur d’une maniére plus ou 
moins marquée ; mais de plus j’ai découvert que si l’on élevait suffisamment la 
température, ce qu’il est facile de faire pour J’orthose, la cymophane et la Brookite, 
exemple, les modifications optiques, de temporaires qu’elles sont lorsqu’on ne 

Répasse pas 300 4 400 degrés Centigrades, deviennent entiérement permanentes. Le 

minéral qui, par sa transparence et son homogénéité, se préte le mieux aux expen 

ences les plus variées et les plus exactes, est un orthose vitreux de Wehr dans l"Eifel, 
et c’est sur une plaque de cette nature que j’ai obtenu les résultats suivante. 


Modifications temporaires. 
Ecartement des Température Ecartement des 
axes optiques. Centigrades. “plan posal ‘eau ten etre 
plan de sym ¢trie. Centigrades. 
16° axes rouges; plan ° 
ale & Ja diagonale $880 .iccccccecesesee 148 
orizontale eeeeeoes ees o Coane eorsevnsecesee 145 
12° & 13° axes bleus;({ 18:7 we eeccvcencees . 150 
plan paralléle au plan de beeeee eeecaeas we «155 
BYMELTIC. ».seeeeseveees ecco veces seoeee 1625 
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On voit que l’écartement des axes optiques va toujours en augmentant avec la tem-. 
pérature, et que l’augmentation est beaucoup plus rapide de 42° & 142° que de 142° 
342°. 


Les observations, répétées un grand nombre de fois, ont été faites au moyen d’un 

niométre particulier installé sur un microscope polarisant, dont j’ai donné une de- 
scription abrégée en 1859 dans le tom. xvi. des ‘ Annales des Mines,’ et que j’ail’hon- 
neur de mettre sous les yeux de la Section. La plaque est soumise 4 un courant d’air 
chaud fourni par une Jampe 4 alcool, et circulant dans une cheminée horizontale en 
cuivre placée sur le microscope ; l’écartement des axes optiques peut étre mesuré & 
chaque instant 4 travers deux ouvertures pratiquées au centre des parois horizontales 
de la cheminée et munies d’une glace mince; la température de lair est indiquée 
en méme temps par deux thermomeétres placés & droite et & gauche de ces ouvertures. 


Mais en employant ce procédé, je ne pouvais pas dépaseer une température d’environ 
850°. Pour m’assurer si les phénomenes suivaient la méme marche au-dela de cette 
température, j'ai placé mon microscope dans une position horizontale, et sur le pror 

longement de son axe derriére 1'éclaireu- 


j'ai disposé un prisme de Nicol servant de 
lariseur. Entre ]’éclaireur et Vobjectif, 


— A | istants d’environ deux centimétres, j’al 
Z/\\\ Mm §( suspendu, & ]’aide d’une pince en letine, 
une trés petite lame parfaitement limpide 
et homogéne d’orthose de Wehr sur laquelle pouvait étre dirigé le dard d’un 
chalumeau a gaz; un cercle horizontal gradué, au centre duquel passe la tige qui 
soutient la pince de platine, permet de mesurer l’écartement des axes optiques; 
pour plus de facilité j'ai opéré avec un verre rouge monochromatique. . 
Une plaque, qui 4 14° Cent. avait ses axes rouges écartés de 18° 30’ dans un plan 
aralléle au plan de symétrie, a montré, dés la premiére application de la chaleur, 
eux systémes d’anneaux dont le nombre augmentait rapic ement tandis que leur 
diamétre diminuait ; leur forme ainsi que celle des hyperboles qui les traversent a 
conservé toute sa symétrie jusque vers la naissance du rouge ot 1’écartement des 
axes a été trouvé de 70°. Aussitét que le rouge est devenu a parent, les anneaux 
et les hyperboles se sont déformés en se brisant, la mesure de l’écartement ne s'est 
lus faite qu’avec difficulté, et vers 700° elle a donné successivement 2E = 118°, 129°, 
} °, L’expérience ayant été arrétée pour ne pas faire éclater les lentilles du mi- 
-croscope, la plaque s’est refroidie rapidement, les phénoménes optiques ont repassé 
par toutes les phases quils avaient déja parcourues, et a 15° Cent. j'ai retrouvé 
‘angle des axes égal 4 19°; il ne s’était donc produit aucune modification perma- 
nente. Cette plaque soumise plusieurs fois aux mémes épreuves a toujours offert des 
apparences semblables; l’accroissement de température semblait augmenter son 
épaisseur, ot sa structure au rouge se rapprochait de celle que présentent a la tem- 
rature ordinaire certains cristaux de Prehnite, de Heulandite, &c., composés de 
es irréguliérement enchevétrées. 

Une seconde plaque carrée, ayant a 15° Cent. ses axes rouges écartés de 13° dans 
un plan éle 4 la diagonale horizontale de la base et ses axes bleus écartés de 
16° 30’ dans un plan P éle au plan de symétrie, s'est comportée d’une maniére 
analogue. A partir u rouge naissant le plus foible, les anneaux se déformaient 
fortement, les hyperboles disparaissaient, et l’angle apparent des axes, qui était con- 
sidérable, ne pouvait plus se mesurer exactement, 
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Des résultats précédents il semble permis de conclure que jusqu’a 350° eavires 
la conductibilité calorifique n’éprouve pas de changement notable V'intérieur du 
feldspath orthose, mais qu’a partir de ou la propagation de Ia chaleur s't 


fait d'une maniére assez inégale Pour provoquer temporairement une batien 
plus ou moins profonde dans l'équilibre de ses arrangements moléculai Cet 
quilibre peut reprendre son état primitif aprés le refroidissement, si la perturba- 


tion n’a duré que 2 ou 3 minutes 4 une température qui ne dépasse pas 700°. Nous 
allons voir maintenant qu’en prolongeant l’action de la chaleur pendant un temps 
suffisant, au rouge sombre ou au rouge blanc, il en résulte une nouvelle disposition 

hysique qui se manifeste par des modifications permanentes dans 1’orientation et 
Pécartement des axes optiques. 


Jere plaque d’orthose de Wehr donnant 4 13°,Centig. avant calcination : 
e120 . ° . 
Be se ne lap 2 Saponale rontae 
Aprés calcination de 1 heure sur une lampe 4 alcool ordinaire : 
2E = 10° axes rouges, plan paraliéle a la diagonale horizontale ; 
21° axes bleus, plan paralléle au plan de symétrie, 4 19° Geatig. 
Apres calcination de 4 heures sur une lampe 4 gaz vers 600° 4 700° et refroidise- 
ment lent de 4 heures: 
ha axes bles, plan parallale au plan de symétrie, & 18° Centig. 
Aprés une nouvelle calcination de 7 heures sur la lampe a gas et refroidissemet 
ue: 


ez 25° 80’ . e e 
_ aE 89° 307 ares blens,” plan paralléle au plan de symétrie, 4 15°-5 Centig. 
2itme plaque de Wehr donnant avant calcination 4 18° Centig. : 
222° = axes rou . ‘ 
13° 80’ ance blocs” plan paralléle la diagonale horizontale. 
Aprés une calcination de 8 heures sur la lampe 4 gaz et refroidissement brasqu:: 
= ° ° e 
2m ue 30! axes bless,” plan paralléle au plan de symétrie, 4 15°5 Contig. 
Apras une exposition de 8 jours, dont 86 heures de calcination vers 800° et 6 jours 
de refroidissement gradué, dans un four de Sévres cuisant au dégourds : 
at axes bless,” plan paralléle au plan de symétrie, 4 19° Centig. 
Same plaque de Wehr tras epaisse donnant avant calcination & 12° Cantig. : 
96 =—25° axes ro . . 
IF es ase | plan parallale & Ia diagonale horisontale 


Apras 1 heure de calcination sur la lampe & gas, pas de changement. 

Apres 5 minutes de calcination sut un chalumeau & gas vers 900° ef refroidise 
ment brusque : 

BE oe OO axes bees” plan parallale au plan de symétzie, a 18° Centig, 

Apras 8 jours d’exposition dans un four de Sdvres cuisant au dégourds : 

k= S. axes blows,” plan parallale au plan de symétrie, & 19°-5 Centig. 
o 4itme 6chantillon de Webr débité en 3 plaques donnant avant calcination 3 1 

entig. : 


2Ben F720 axes eget plan paralléle ou plan de symétrie. 


. © 2F désigno angle apparent des axes optiques dans I’air. 
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La }’re plaque, chauffé pendant 7 heures au rouge foibl r 
refroidie poetnenent & aonné: uge Zoibie Sur une lampe & gas ¢ 
eae" axes bleus, plan paralléle au plan de symétrie, A 18° Centig. 


Aprés une calcination de } heure sur un chalumeau A gaz au rouge vif (fusion d 
cuivre) et refroidissement brusque, l’écartement est devenn : " (fasion dn 

Ene rd ares bless, , plan paralléle au plan de symétrie, & 15° Centig. 

La 2itme plaque exposée & Savres pendant 8 jours dans un four chauffant au dé- 
gourds et refroidie trés lentement, a Jenne : : 

Ene axes bles,’ plan paralléle au plan de symétrie, 4 19°-5 Centig. 


A une nouvelle exposition de 8 jours dans un four cuisant au grand feu et wn 
sefradissoment trés lent, on a obtenu: grand f 
RE 2: 48° 30’ . 
= 58° 80’ axes blens,” plan paralléle au plan de symétrie, 4 18° Centig. 


a Le Same plaque, mise 4 Sdvres au grand feu en méme temps que la précédente, a 
onné : 


ae anes blew,” plan paralléle au plan de symétrie, A 20° Centig. 
Plusieurs plaques d’adulaire du Saint-Gothard, calcinées au rouge foible sur une 
lampe 4 gaz, n’ont éprouvé aucun changement dans l’écartement de leurs axes op- 


tiques. 

Une plaque d’adulaire donnant avant calcination, & 16°°5 Centig., 2E=: 108° axes 
ro a 6té calcinée pendant } d’heure au rouge vif (fusion de argent) sur un 
chalureau & gaz; elle est devenue laiteuse et tranalucide par places, et Centig. 
l’écartement de ses axes rouges n'est plus que de 102° 25. 

- Une autre plaque d’adulaire dans laquelle 2E = 111° 23’ les axes rouges, & 20° 
Centig. avant calcination, a donné aprés une }-heure de calcination au rouge vif sur 
le chelumean & gas, 2E=2 00° 27’, & 16° Centig. Dans les fours de Savres, la teinte 
laiteuse augmente, la translucidité diminue, et l’angle des axes ne peut plus étre 
a i6 bien exactement. 

ne plaque de pierre de lune (moonstone) de Ceylan, dans laquelle l’écartement 
des axes était de 121° 16’ avant calcination, 4 15°-5 Centig. a perdu son réflet cha- 
toyant et pris une teinte laiteuse aprés une exposition de } d’heure sur le chalu- 
meau & gaz (fusion de l’argent), et & 18° Centig. cet écartement est devenu 117° 81’, 

En répétant ces expériences sur les variétés d’orthose connues sous les noms de 

i la Somma, sanidine des trachytes des bords du Rhin et de l’Auverfne, 
loroclase de New York, mtcrockne de ikswirn (variété chatoyante) ou de 
Bodenmais (variété verte non chatoyante), Murchisonite du Devonshire, A 
de Binnen, j'ai trouvé que toutes éprouvent sous |’'influence de la chaleur des modi- 
fications Fermanentes et temporaires analogues 4 celles du feldspath vitreax de 
Wehr. Calcinés au rouge sombre ou au rouge vif, les 6chantillons les plus trane- 

arents et les plus homogénes, comme ceux de Wehr et de la Somma, conservent 
jour aspect primitif sans autre changement apparent que celui des fissures, paralléles 
& leurs deux clivages rectangulaires, qui deviennent plus prononcées ; d'autres pren- 
nent une teinte laiteuse plus ou moins marquée; d'autres enfin, comme ceux des 
trachytes, deviennent presque complétement opaques. Dans tous les cas, la perte 
en poids ne dépasse 1 milligramme per gramme, quant aux axes cristallogra- 
phiques leur orientation ne parait pas d’une maniére appréciable, car j’ai 

uvé eur plusieurs plaques qu'une base uite par clivage faisait avant et 
calcination, avec la face artificielle normale & la bissectrice aigué, un angle identique 
& une ou deux minutes pres. 

Les feldspaths du eixiéme systéme cristallin n’éprouvent per la chaleur aucun 
changement temporaire ou permanent dans leurs propriétés optiques biréfringentes. 
Lee axes optiques y sont toujours orientés & trée peu-prés comme dans l’albite, et 
leur biseectrice aigué est positive; leur écartement dans l’air dépasse 186°. 11 
parait donc bien probable que, quelque ait 6té le mode de formation des feldapaths 
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tels que l’albste, l’oligoclase, le labradorite et l’anorthite, ils n’ont pas ét6 soumis dans 
la nature aux mémes influences que ceux dont l’orthose est le type. 

Les cristaux de cymophane CE O, Al? O°) du Brésil, et ceux de Brookite (Ti O°) 
de la Téte noire on Vales et du Dauphiné, offrent souvent des plages dans | Hes 
les axes optiques présentent 4 la température ordinaire des écartements trée di ts 
ét une orientation qui peut avoir lieu dans deux plans rectangulaires entre eux, avec 
une dispersion d’autant plus considérable que l’écartement est plus petit. Il existe 
donc une de analogie entre 1a constitution physique de ces deux minéraux et 
celle des feldspaths du cinquiéme systéme cristallin. Aussi la calcination détermine- 
t-elle dans leura propriétés optiques des modifications permanentes et temporaires 
entiérement semblables & celles que j’ai découvertes dans l’orthose. 81 ]’on 
les formes de la ophane 4 un prisme rhomboidal droit de 119° 46’, on voit que 
dans les cristaux du Brésil les plus transparents et les plus homogénes, le plan ea 
axes optiques est normal & la base et la bissectrice aigué positive, paralléle A tite 
diagonale de cette face. L’angle des axes correspondant au rouge peut s’élever 
‘ vw’ 120°, et celui des axes correspondant au bleu jusqu’é 118°. Certaines plages 

flets opalins montrent des ares rouges réunis et des axes bleus séparés dans un 
lan dle & la base; d’autres plages font voir les axes correspondant & toutes 
ies couleurs 86 dans ceméme plan. Une élévation de température a pour effet 
de rapprocher les axes orientés dlement a la base et d’écarter ceux dont l’orien- 
tation lui est perpendiculaire. Jusqu’au rouge naissant les changements ne sont 
ue temporaires, mais une calcination de 16 minutes a la température de la fusion 
de Vargent suffit pour les rendre permanents et déjai considérables. La perte en 
ids est, comme pour l’orthose, de 1 milligramme par gramme, et l’aspect extérieur 

e la substance n’est nullement modifié. 

Pour la Brookite dont on peut faire dériver les formes d’un prisme rbombique de 
99° 50’, le plan des axes optiques est tantét paralldle, tantét perpendiculaire a la 
base ; ta bissectrice est posttive et reste toujours paralléle & la petite diagonale de 
cette face. La dispersion est trés considérable, et lorsque les axes sont situés dans 
le plan de la base, les rouges sont plus écartés que les violets ; leur écartement aug- 
mente d’une maniére temporaire par une calcination foible, et d’une maniére - 
nente par une calcination plus énergique. Dans un échantillon du Dauphiné oa 
l’angie des axes était de 52° & 20° Centig. j’ai observé temporairement un écarte- 
ment de 65° & 220° Centig. Une autre plaque, chauffée avec précaution dans une 
moutle, a sprouvé une modifies tion permanente qui ea porté angle de ses axes rouges 

© _ ; 

Les perturbations permanentes que le changement de température apporte dans 
eq i bre moléculaire ¢ du feldspath- orthose ayant également Ton dans la cymophane 
et la Brookite, sont évidemment indépendantes de la composition chimique des corps 
cristallisés. expériences faites les fours de Sévres, ot le idissement 
est trés lent, ne permettent pas d’ailleurs d’attribuer ces perturbations & des effets 
de trempe, comme on pourrait étre tenté de le faire au premier abord; on peut done 
les regarder réellement comme en rapport avec la constitution physique de certains 
cristaux, et l’on doit admettre que la position des axes optiques ainsi que leur dis- 
persion est susceptible de varier dans une méme espéce minérale avec la température 

laquelle les cristaux sont ou ont é&é soumis. 


On the Mode of preparing Carbonic Acid Vacua in large Glass Vessels. 
By J. P. Gassror, F.RS. 


During the process of preparing carbonic acid vacuum-tubes for his experimental 
researches on the Stratified Electrical Discharge (Philosophical Transactions, 1859; 
Proceedings, 1860-1861), the author ascertained that when the stopper of a glass 
vessel is very carefully ground, the vacuum will remain without the slightest diter- 
ation for many months: among a variety of tubes thus prepared, he has one with 
four glass stoppers, three of which are nearly one inch in diameter. It is upwards 
of twelve months since this vacuum was pre , and to the present time, when- 
ever the discharge from an induction coil is passed through it, there is not the 
elightest alteration in the appearance of the striz. 

. Jf a larger aperture is requisite instead of the stopper, all that is requisite is to 
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have the two surfaces of the glass very carefully ground, in the same manner as 
the bell-glasses for an air-pump are prepared ; by these means glass vessels of 
almost any required dimensions can be used, provided care is taken that the form 
is such as will resist the pressure of the atmosphere. 

The potash necessary to absorb the residue of the carbonic acid after the exhaus- 
tion by the air-pump, may be placed at the bottom of the vessel, and gently heated 
on a sand-bath or by s sprit-lamp, or it may be placed in a tube, and subsequently 
sealed off by the blowpipe. 


On the Essential Oul of Bay, and other Aromatic Oils. 
By J. H. Guapsrone, Ph.D., PRS. 


This paper consisted of—Ist. A description of the essential oils of Bay, Bergamot, 
Carraway, Cassia, Cedar-wood, Cedrat, Citronella, Cloves, Indian Geranium, 
Lavender, Lemon Grass, Mint, Neroli, Nutmeg, Patchouli, Petit-grain, Port 
Rose, Santal-wood, Turpentine, and Winter-green, with the specific gravities an 
powers of refraction, dispersion, and circular polarization. 2nd. Some remarks on 
the isomeric hydrocarbons, which may be derived from the majority of the essen- 
tial oils, and which generally resemble each other very closely, though they are 
rarely identical. 8rd. Notices of some of the oxidized bodies present in these oils, 
which are generally more refractive and more aromatic than the hydrocarbons of 
which they are oxygen substitution products. 

Among the observations were the following: —Oil of Boy consists of a hydrocarbon 
of the ordinary type, C,, H,,, and eugenic acid. Oil of Neroli contains two hydro- 
carbons, one of which is a fluorescent body. The essential oil of Petit-grain, which 
is derived from the leaves of the orange-tree, contains a hydrocarbon resembling the 
more volatile one from oil of Neroli, which is prepared from the orange flower; and 
so does the oil of Portugal, from the orange peel. Otto of roses is an oxidized oil; 
the crystallizable portion of it has a great attraction for ether vapour. The oils of 
Citronella and of Lemon-grass, from different species of Andropogon, cultivated 
in Ceylon, consist mainly of oxidized oils which are nearly if not quite identical. 
There is a very wide difference in the action on the polarized ray exerted by dif- 
ferent essential oils, both in regard to amount and direction. 


On the Means of observing the Lines of the Solar Spectrum due to the Terres 
trial Atmosphere. By J. H. Granstone, Ph.D., PRS, 


The object of this communication was to incite observers in various parts to 
notice thoge lines and bands which appear in the spectrum when the sun is near 
the horizon. They vary under different atmospheric conditions, and probably in 
different parts of this and other countries. The author had found one of Crookes’s 
pocket s pes sufficiently powerful to exhibit all the most important of 
them, and very convenient for taking u mountains, &c. All observations should 
be referred to the map published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1860. 


Ona particular Case of induced Chemical Action. 
By A. Vernon Hancovunr, M.A. 


It has been observed by Mohr, Scheurer-Kestner, and other chemists, that when 
a protosalt of tin is determined by means of astandard pe ate solution, the 
results obtained vary according to the degree in which the solution of tin-salt is 
diluted. The greater the dilution, the less is the amount of permanganate required. 
This variation is pustly ascribed by the two chemists above named to the influence 
of the oxygen which the water used in diluting holds dissolved. With recently 
boiled water, the effect is less; with water which has been absolutely freed from 
air, it disappears. 

If these facts stood alone, their explanation would seem simple, viz. that chloride 
of tin is speedily oxidized when mixed with water containin oxygen. But this 
is not the case, especially when much free acid has been adde lodine, or per- 
chloride of iron, ar sulphate of copper is used as the oxidizing agent, the t of 
the determination is the same, whether the tin solution be little or much diluted. 
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Henoe it appears that in the former case the action of the dissolved oxygen is de- 
termined by the action of the permanganate®. 

_ In order to investigate quantitatively the relation of these two actions, severs! 
series of determinations were made in the following manner :—A measured quantity 
of a solution of protochloride of tin of convenient strength was determined, first 
without dilution, and then, in successive experiments, after dilution with regularly 
increasing quantities of water. iately before and during each determina- 
tion, a stream of carbonic acid was poured into the flask containing the liquid to 
be determined, in order to guard it from contact of air. The conclusions to which 
these experiments have led are as follows :—(1) When the diluting water contains 
only so much oxygen as is sufficient to oxidize about one-third of the protochloride of 
tin present, the whole of this oxygen is appropriated in the reaction; (2) after this 
point, the amount of induced oxidation is still increased by further dilution, but in a 
continually diminishing degree, until it bears to the primary oxidation (that by 
the permanganate) about ratio of 2:3; @) still dilution uces no 
farther change. It has not yet been found possible to determine the exact ratios of 
the primary and of the induced oxidation one to another at that point at which 
the absorption of dissolved oxygen ceases to be complete, and at the final limit, 
where the induced oxidation has reached a maximum. 

With what other chemical actions are we acquainted which belong to the same 
class as this action P 

Four examples may be adduced of actions more or less analogous. 1. The action 
of platinum-black, and other similar substances, in causing oxidation. These sub- 
tances, however, do not, so far as we know, themselves undergo any ; 
whereas the perm ate can act inductively only during the moment of its own 
direct action. 2. The action of nitric oxide upon sulphurous anhydride and oxygen. 
8. The action of pentachloride of antimony in presence of free chlorine in i 
the formation of chlorine compounds. But in these two cases also an important 
distinction is to be noted, The products of the initial action, nitrous oxide and 
terchloride of antimony, are capable of combining directly with free oxygen and 
free chlorine respectively ; whereas the final product at least of the reduction of an 
acid solution of permanganate is not liable to reoxidation, and such a solution can 
accordingly be reduced by many substances in the presence of dissolved oxy 
without appropriating or conveying it. 4. The acetous fermentation. The fact 
that the oxidation of alcohol by free oxygen may be induced by the presence of 
other substances undergoing chemical change bears some resemblance to the fact 
here brought forward. It is not improbable that the two may depend upon s 
common cause. 

But no case that has been yet examined is directly and unmistakeably parallel to 
this action. At the same time, it is doubtless but one of a class. © action of 
other similar oxidizing bodies, such as chromic acid, and of other substances readily 
susceptible of oxidation, such as sulphurous acid, hydriodic acid, &c., in prenence 
of dissolved oxygen, may probebly present similar phenomena. With the action, 
in dilute solutions, of chromic acid on sulphurous acid, and permanganic acid on 
sulphurous acid, this has been ascertained to be the case, 


On Schénbein’s Antozone. . 
By G. Hanter, M.D., Professor in University College, London. 


In 1842 Schafhaiitl called attention to a fluor-spar, the peculiar smell of which 
he imagined to be due to the presence of hypochlorite of lime. Schénbein 

afterwards found that it contained an oxidizing agent which Schritter subsequently 
described as ozone. Schinbein has now repeated his iments on a better 
quality of the mineral, and finds that the oxygen contained in it resembles that 
yielded by BaO,; and that distilled water in which the mineral has bean pounded 


* Since reading the peper of which the above is an abstract, the author has become 
aware that this fact y engaged the attention of the German chemist Léwenthal, 
who, in conjunction with E. Lennsen, has recently shown that dissolved oxygen is similar! 
rendered active in some other cases (Journ. fur Prakt. Chem. 1859, part i. p. 484, ond 
~al, Ia, (1862) p. 198). ; 
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acquires peculiar properties. At the request of Professor Liebig, whd had given’ 
Dr. Harley some fine specimens of the mineral, the latter flees showed come 
of the more striking properties of the mineral to the me of the Association. 
For example, the distilled water in which the mineral has been pulverized, when 
filtered gives no precipitate with nitrate of silver, and only the very slightest tur- 
bidity with oxalate of ammonia and with weak sulphuric acid. From this it is 
geen that no chlorine is present, and only a trace of an earthy base. The liquid 
blues iodized starch, decolorizes a solution of permanganate of potash acidified 
with sulphuric acid, at the same time liberating oxygen gas The liquid gives a 
blue with the brownish mixture of dilute ferridcyanide and perchloride of iron, and 
gradually cipitates prussian blue. When mixed a short time with the peroxide 
of lead and finely reduced platinum-powder, it loses some of the above-named pro- 
ies. Heating the mineral entirely destroys its properties. Schtnbein concludes 

om these and other facts that the mineral contains antozone. : 


On the Adulteration of Linseed Cake with Nut-cake. 
By W. H. Harry, F.C.S. 


The frequent adulteration of linseed cake, used for cattle-feeding p has 
drawn considerable attention on the of the agricultural chemist to the differ- 
ent adulterative substances employed by the trade. Many of these have been from 
time to time ex But there is one substance largely used for adulterating lin- 
seed cake, which has not, that I am aware of, received the notice which it deserves. 
The substance I refer to is the market nut-cake, obtained from the fruit of the Arachis 
h or Ground-nut of America, indigenous to Mexico, but cultivated in the 

West Indies. As botanists are aware, it derives its name from the singular manner 
in which its fruit is perfected; for as its yellow papilionaceous flowers fall from 
their stalks, the pods which follow are forced by a natural motion of the plant into 
the ground, where the seeds ripen and come to perfection—hence the name of 
.Ground-nut. 
' As the cake composed of the marc of these seeds can be purchased at about half 
the price of linseed cake, it is often used for the purpose of adulteration—e fact 
patent to moet agricultural chemists. But this substance seems to have been gene- 
rally condemned as a worthless article ; for we have seen this verdict given against 
it in several instances by eminent agricultural chemists; at any rate, if I am mis- 
taken in the article of commerce which has been classed with bran, rice dust, and 
treated as rubbish, the mistake is attributable to an unfortanate looseness of lan- 
guage adopted by the authorities in question. 

attention being directed to the true feeding qualities of this substance was 
accidental; for having to analyse a sample of lin cake which contained a con- 
siderable quantity of bran, I was surprised to find the analytical result, in reference 
to the percentage of flesh-formers, was considerably superior to the result I had 
obtained from many genuine samples I had analysed. This led me to resubmit 
the cake to a careful microscopic examination, which enabled me to detect what 
afterwards proved to be the decorticated nut-cake of commerce. 

My next step was to get a sample of this nut-cake in its simplicity; this, 
through the kindness of a gentleman connected with the trade, I succeeded in doing. 


On submitting this sample to analysis, the result exceeded my highest expectati 
* 0 the following results of the examination will show :— ms 
Per cent. 
Moisture. .ccscccccccccccserevsverscctepeventecvecse * 
Ash. weaees Tide bh esa vahudon cE odeak, eae i6ag 404 
elluloge, insoluble in warm solution of potash, ep. gr. : 
Albuminous compounds®........0...000- . rep. 6 wo ses 43:81 


Amylaceous constituents... ... ccc cccssesccecccnceeee SI O4 
Oi er EEE ee eee eges 8) 
; 10000 
To be able to introduce to the cattle-feeder a highly nutritious substance, eapa- 
® Containing nitrogen 6°98 per cent. , 
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ble of sustaining a successful competition with linseed cake itself, and not more 
than two-thirds the market value of the latter, it now only remained to prove that 
its practical answered to its theoretic value. Of this there did not appear to me to 
be any serious doubt; nevertheless I thought it better to put the matter to the test 
of practical experiment. A friend to whom I named the subject readily entered into 
the plan of trying the effect of this cake upon a portion of his stock; the result 

roved his cattle would eat it with eagerness, and, as far as the experiment has gone, 
it has answered our highest expectations. 


On a Simple Method of taking Stereomicro-photographs. 

By Cuanrzs Hetscu, F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital. 

After trying various plans, the author devised the following, which answered 
perfectly. A microscope with its eyepiece removed is placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and fitted to an ordinary sliding back, single lens, stereoscopic camera. Be- 
hind the object-glass is screwed an adapter, in the inside of which is a tube, which 
can be turned half round by means of a lever from the outside. Sliding in this 
tube is a second, furnished with a stop which cuts off half the pencil of light coming 
from the object-glasa, in fact occupies the same place as the prism of a binocular 
microscope. The distance of this stop from each object-glass is adjusted experi- 
mentally by sliding the tube backwards and forwards till the best effect is obtained. 
The prepared plate being put in its place after carefully focusing the object, the 
first picture is taken. The plate is then shifted, the stop turned half round, and 
the second picture taken on the other half of the plate. If the object be of any 
thickness, ita upper surface should be focused for one picture, and its under surface 
for the other. 

The adapter with its stop was exhibited to the meeting. 


Lowe's Ozone Box. By E. J. Lown, F.R.AS. ge. 

This box has been constructed so as to ensure perfect darkness to the test-paper 
without interfering with the passage of a current of air. There are two openings 
into this cylindrical box, the one above and the other below. These openings are 
not direct into the box itself, but into narrow winding passages in the first instance ; 
they are also opposite each other. If the wind is b owing in an easterly current, 
and the upper opening is on the east side, then the air will enter the box on the 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


upper half (fig. 1), will move round the circular passage until it entera the central 

cavity (A) whore the test-Paper is hung, afterwards passing round the lower 

sage Cs. 2) in 8 contrary direction, and out again at the west aperture. Or if the 

‘wind h Ppens to be in the nn direction, it will enter from below and leave the 
x from above. e advan 18 Obvious—a current of air passes 

chamber, The box is small, and its price almost nominal. P ngh & dark 


Observations on Ozone. By E. J. Lown, F.RAS. de. 


The following are results of observations made at the Beeston Observatory during 
the past four years :— 

lst. If the temperature is raised, the amount of ozone will increase. 

2nd. af the current of air through the box increases in rapidity, the amount of 
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8rd. As the barometer becomes lower, the amount of ozone becomes greater. 
lst. If the temperature be ranged in 10° series, a tem between 30° and 
40° will give less ozone than one between 40° and 50°, and this less than one 
between 50° and 60°, Artificially, if a night-light be made to burn in a 
cell below the box so as to warm it, there will be an increase in the 
amount of ozone over another box that is without a night-light. 

2nd. With respect to an increase in ozone resulting from an increase in the 
speed of the air, it is shown from this series of observations that the most 
ozone has been present when there has been a gale blowing. It does not 
necessarily prove that under these circumstances there is actually more ozone 
in the air; for it must be borne in mind that if the amount of ozone in a 
cubic foot of air were always the same, still if today 300 cubic feet of air 
only occupies the same space of time in passing through the box as 100 cubic 
feet occupied yesterday, we shall have more ozone apparently shown today 
than yesterday. Then again, as chemical action increases with an increase 
of heat, it is also manifest that the same amount of ozone passing through 
the box at a temperature of 60° would necessarily darken the paper more 
than the same amount at a temperature of 40°. 

It is quite clear that certain corrections are requisite in order to find the 
actual amount of ozone. 

Srd. With regard to the pressure of the air, there is a striking difference be- 
tween the readings of the ozonometer with a high or low barometer. Taking 
the four days in each month during the past year on which the mean 

* pressure was greatest, the average amount of ozone was 1-2, whilst on taking 
the same number of days when the barometer was lowest, the mean was 
4:1, or nearly four times as much ; four years observations give very similar 
results. The mean maximum pressure for the whole twelve months of the 
four years is 80-22 inches, the mean ozone being 10; the mean minimum 
pressure for the like period is 20°18 inches, the mean ozone being 38:2. 


With the barometer at 28} inches the mean ozone is 5°7 


4:1 
? ” ” 
” 29 9 ” 3-5 
” 203 =, ” 28 
” 293 yy ” 20 
” 208 yy ” 16 
” 30 ” ” 13 
”? 80}, ” 0-5 
804 0-4 


Phd 9 ” 
There is a difference between the amount of ozone during the night and day at 


£ seasons. 
In December and January an excess at night over the day of 0-8 
In February and March ” » 0-7 
In April and May » ” 0-7 
In June and July ” ” 01 
In August and September ” ” 0-4 
In October and November 9 0°56 


39 
The average of the summer months being in excess only one-half of that which 
occurs in the winter. 


On the Luminosity of Phosphorus. By Dr. Morvat. 


If a piece of phosphorus be put under a bell-glass and observed from time to time, 
it will be found at times luminous, and at others non-luminous. When it is 
luminous, a stream of vapour rises from it, which sometimes terminates in an in- 
verted cone of rings similar to those given off by phosphuretted hydrogen ; and at 
others it forms a beautiful curve, with a descen imb equal in length to the 
ascending one. Results deduced from daily observations of the phosphorus in con- 
nexion with the readings of the barometer, the temperature and degree of humidity 
of the air, with directions of the wind, for a period of eighteen months, show that 
periods of luminosity or phosphorus and non-luminosity oocur under opposite con 
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ditions of the atmosphere. the catalytic action of orus on etmospheric 
air, a gaseous hody (su ride of hydrogen) is Sed wteed is analogous to, if 
not the same as, atmospheric ozone, and.it can be detected by the same teste. The 
author has found, by his usual tests, that phosphoric ozone is developed only whe 
the phosphorus is luminous. 


On Ferrous Acid. By W. Ovtme, M.B., F.R.S. 

The author found that when ferric oxide was ignited with the carbonates of 
potassium, sodium, and calcium, each atom of fe, Q, drove out one of CQ,, to form 
two atoms of an alkaline ferrite, having the general formula M fe O,, which salts 
were decom: by water into caustic alkali and ferric monohydrate or brown 
heomatite ; thus, M te O,+ H, O=H fe 0,+ MHO. 


On the Synthesis of some Hydrocarbons. By W. Opie, M.B., PRS. 


The author found, in particular, that when a mixture of carbonic oxide and marsh- 
gas was passed through a red-hot tube, acetylene was abundantly formed according 
to the equation CO+CH,=C,H,+H_9. 


On the Nomenclature of Organio Compounds. By W. Opumne, M.B., PRS. 
Admitting the impossibility of establishing « thoroughly systematic nomencls- 
ture in organic chemistry, the author advocated a gradual improvement qf t 
now in more or lees general use, by removing its chief incongruities, and remedying 
its more striking inconveniences. He showed, by many examples, how Lenin 
improvement might be effected by an introduction of very few and trivial 


On the Exsential Oils and Resins from the Indigenous Vegetation of Victoria. 
By J. W. Osnonrz. 

The indigenous trees and shrubs of the colony of Victoria belong for the most 
part to the genera Eucalyptus and Melaleuca, which grow in great luxuriance over 
the greater part of the Australian continent. In no other localities are oil-bearing 
plants to be found in the same abundance, especially such as attain to arborescent 
growth, nor is the yield of oil as great elaewhere. The thirty-five samples sub- 
mitted to the Section are identical with thcse exhibited in the Victorian Depatt- 
ment of the International Exhibition. They were distilled by the Exhibitors, st 
the request and under the auspices of Dr. Ferdinand Miiller, the Government 
Rotanist of Victoria; to whose great talents and untiring energy the colony ¥ 
largely indebted. In the present case the rigorous accuracy of the specific name of 
each specimen may be accepted on his authority. Lo 

The author, as Juror, examined the essential oils and resins with respect to thelf 
technological value, for the Victorian Commissioners. 

Those from the genera Eucalyptus and Melaleuca (nineteen different oils) reset 
ble the Cajuput of India, Melaleuca leucadendron, In smell and taste they # 

renerally more camphoraceous, partaking sometimes of the odour of oil of lemos: 
heir colour is for the most part a pale yellow, sometimes colouriesa, and occasiod 
en. Their specific gravity, in the samples submitted to the Section, tariet 

from 0:881 to 0:940, the average being about 0-010. These oils have all two boil 
ing- points, the lower being, generally speaking, about 825°, and the other about 4” 


er. 
: Th burn well in suitable lamps, and are not dangerous, as they are ignited with 
difficulty. As solvents for resinous bodies, they surpass most liquids of the kind, 
and form varnishes, attacking with readiness the intractable Kauric gum of New 
Zealand. The yield from individuals of the series is sometimes exceedingly lays 
E. amygdakna giving by distillation of 100 Iba. of its green leaves and branchlets, 
three pints of oil; £. oleosa, 20 ounces; E. siderorylon, 16 ounces; Af. knerifom 
28 ounces, &c. It is estimated that 12,000,000 acres of the colony of Victors &* 
covered with m ous vegetation of this description, some of it of a sbm 
character, d covering vast tracts (EZ. olecsa, F. M.; E. dumoea, Cuns.; 


ak, hae ¢ See 
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sociake, F. M., all known as Mallee Scrub). The other oils were chiefly endowed 
with medicinal characteristics, including several true mints, Mentha Australis, M. 
graciks, end M. grandiflora ; also some related to plante of the Rue species, and one 
fragrant perfume dis from the blossoms of the Pittcsporum uendulatum. Also 
a heavy oil from the bark of the Atherosperma moechatum, possessed of powerful 
medicinal properties. 

The resins and gum-resins include several obtained from the genus Eucal , 
which are powerfully astringent, and more or less soluble in water. Also one from 
the Calktris verrucosa and cupressiformis of Northern Victoria, the sandarac of 
commerce; one from the Xanthorrhea australis, a balsamic resin containing ben- 
zoic acid, and resembling dragon’s-blood ; together with some true gums from the 

mus Acacia, which is well represented in the Australian colonies. 

The following is a list of the oils submitted to investigation, with their verna- 
cular names as far as known. 


Eucalyptus amygdalina denongP. Melaleuca ericifolia (Common Tea-tree)* 
(Daudenong Pep- Melaleuca ifolia ( ) 


permint), 
E. oleosa (Mallee Scrub). M. uncinata. 
E. # n-bark). M. genistsfolia, 
£. zonicalyx (White Gum). M. squarrosa. 
£. globulus (Blue Gum). Atherosperma moschatum (Sassafras). 
£. corymbosa (Blood-wood). Prostanthera lasianthos, 
E. fabrorum (8 -bark). P. rotundifolia. 
E. fissig (Messmate). Mentha australis. 
£. odorata (Peppermint). M. grandiflora, 
E. Woolles (W oolly-butt). M. gracilis 
.. rostrata (Red Gum). Meria lanceolata. 
£. viminalis (Manna Gum) Eristemon squameus 
Melaleuca linarisfoli undulatum. 


Details of a Photolithographie Process, as adopted by the Government of 
tctoria, for the publication of Maps. By J. W. Oszorne. 

The author referred to his having read a paper upon this subject before the Royal 
Society of Victoria, in November 1550, his process having been previously patented 
in the Colony on the lst of September, 1859. The process had then been adopted 
by the Government, and had come info active use in the Department of Lands und 
Survey at Melbourne. By its means many hundreds of maps had been published, 
of a quality and for a price which left nothing to be desired. The Victorian 
Government had recently erected an office, the design and arrangements of which 
were admirably adapted for the prosecution of this description of work. To pro- 
duce a photolithographic copy with or without reduction, the original map or en- 
graving was extended upon an upright board, and by the help of a camera placed 
opposite, a negative of it was taken. A sheet of paper was now prepared by coat- 
ing one of its surfaces with a solution of gelatine in water, to which a certain pro- 
portion of bichromate of potash and liquid albumen had been added. The surface 
thus pre , after it had dried in a dark and warm room, was sensitive to the 
chemical action of light, and the next operation was to expose to the sun’s rays & 
suitable piece of it, in an ordinary pressure frame, under the negative already obtained. 
The positive hotographic print thus produced was inked all over with lithographic 
re-transfer ink, and was then placed floating upon boiling water, with its inky side 
upwards and unwetted. After a short time the gelatine would be found to have 
softened and swelled under the ink, save where the light had acted, the ‘organic 
matter upon such places having suffered a peculiar change. Another effect of the 
boiling water was to coagulate the albumen in the film. When sufficiently soaked, 
the superfluous ink was removed by means of a sponge, and the result was a pho- 
tographic print in greasy ink; inasmuch as the latter substance adhered firmly to 

the unsoftened, or, in other words, the altered parts of the gelatinous coating. 
It woud also be found that the delineation thus obtained was upon a smooth gure 
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face of coagulated albumen. Boiling water in abundance was now pouted over ti 

paper, after which it was carefully dried. The photographic print thts produced, 2 

consequence of the greasy ink upon the positive portions of the work, was capebled 

being transferred to stone by the printer, by the well-known mechanical process; sd 

from stones thus prepared, impressions could be pulled in the lithographic press. 
Numerous specimens were exhibited to the ion. 


On the Manufacture of Hydrocarbon Otls, Paraffin, §¢., from Peat. 
Tye B. H. Pavt, Ph.D. im Se 


The author described the results that had been obtained at some works late; 
erected under his direction in the island of Lewis, N.B. The peat of that locality 
was described as a peculiarly rich bituminous variety of mountain peat, yielding 
from five to ten gallons of refined oils and paraffin from the ton. The results ob- 
fained at these works were contrasted with those obtained at the works of the Irs 

eat Company some years ago, where the produce of oil was not more than fre 
gallons from the ton of peat. This difference in the produce was ascribed, ina ie 

egree, to the improper mode of working adopted at the Irish works. @ of the 
most important points dwelt upon was the necessity of regarding the hydrocarbo 
oils and paraffin as the only products that would afford a profit in working ped: 
and the failure of the Irish works was attributed to the attempt to obtain other pre- 
ducts which could only be regarded as waste, and not worth working, unless th 
oils and paraffin were obtainable in a remunerative amount from the peat. 


On the Decay and Preservation of Stone employed in Building. 
, By B. H. Pavt, Ph.D. 


The causes and nature of the decay of building-stone were described as 
both chemical and mechanical, and varying according to the nature of the stone 
the conditions to which it was exposed. The various methods which have be@ 
proposed for the preservation of stone from decay were described in detail; t 
author considering, from a chemical point of view, that none of them presented a 
probability of success in effecting the desired result, and that the discovery of © 
efficient and practicable means of preventing the decay of stone, especially in tows 
still remains to be made. 


On the Artificial Formation | Populine, and on a new Class of Organic 
Compounds, By T. L. Parpson, M.B., Ph.D., FCS. $e. 


The interesting substance populine was extracted in 1880 by Braconnot fra 
the mother-liquors which had deposited salicine when the latter was obtained from 
the leaves and the bark of the pop'ar tree (Popules tremula). It was submitted 
to an important series of experiments by Piria in 1852, who found, among oth 
interesting facts, that, in & variety of circumstances, populine split up into 
acid and salic*ne :— 

Co H2 Olt 4. 9 HO =C"#H! 03, HO + C26 F718 Cs, 
Populine. Benzoic acid. Salicine. 

It occurred to me that salicine and benzoic acid might be combined s0 43 ® 
reproduce populine. And this I find to be the case: when equal equivalents af 

icine and benzoic acid are dissolved in alcohol and the liquid evaporated to sbou! 
half ite bulk, magnificent acicular crystals of populine are obtained, some of which 
in my experiments measured nearly an inch in length. For every 100 parts of 
salicine must be taken 43 parts of benzoic acid. Or for 100 parts of salicine, 8” 
parta of benzoate of soda and a sufficient quantity of diluted sulphuric acid to sal! 
rate the soda of the benzoate ; alcohol is then added, and the sulphate of sods sep* 
rated by filtration. By evaporating the solution long needles of populine 


obtaine 
C¥ H* Of 4+ C* HOU = (CH 0" 4 20). 
Benzoic acid. Salicine, Crystallized populine. 
The properties of the populine thus formed are precisely those of the pacar 
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product. Its peculiar taste, acrid and sweet at the same time, reminding us of the 
taste of liquorice, is characteristic. With sulphuric acid it takes ang | colour; 
distilled with bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid it yields salicylous acid. It 
is more soluble in water and alcohol than salicine. It is curious also to note that 
in this combination the salicine has lost its bitter taste, which renders it probable 
that populine is in reality a compound of benzoic acid, sugar, and seid supe: for 
when boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, it breaks up into bensoic acid, suger, and 
saliretine (saligenine minus 2 equiva. of water) :— 
14 Eye 4 M ; 
c 12 We Oe Saligenine. 
C“H* O* Benzoic acid. 


C” H™ QO” Populine. 


As soon as the sugar is set free, it takes up 4 equivs. of water and passes into grape- 
au (Cc Hi oO. . 
he molecule of populine is therefore a very complex one. And these kinds of 

compounds may, perhaps, be compared to the combinations of two or more salts in 
mineral chemistry, for instance to alum, if we compare the sulphate of alumina to 
the benzoic acid, the sulphate of potash to the saligenine, and the 24 equivalents of 
water to the sugar. 

But I have also found that citric acid and tartaric acid, when taken in equivalent 
proportions, dissolved in water, and the solution evaporated, enter into chemical 
combination. It is well known that these acids crystallize in two different systems, 
the forms of which are incompatible, and by evaporating a mixture of them wa 
should obtain two kinds of crystals if no combination took lace. But I find that 
they combine and produce one kind of crystal only, namely, ong prismatic needles 
and when one of these crystals is taken and analysed, it is found to be composed of 
citric and tartaric acids. 

This combination of citric and tartaric acids is probably only one example of 
a new class of organic compounds, similar in some respects to jpopulne, which 
remains to be studied. Already Prof. Williamson has shown that the different 
acetones may be made to combine so as to produce complex acetones. Thus when 
valerate and acetate of lime are distilled together in equivalent proportions, we 
obtain acetovalerone, a compound of acetone and valerone, and so on for the others. 

It is highly probable from what precedes that other organic acids besides benzoic 
acid may be made to combine with salicine; likewise that other bitter principles 
analogous to salicine may be combined with organic acids to produce substances 
similar to populine, , 


On the Existence of Antline in certain Fungt which become Blue in contact with 
the Air, §c. By T. L. Pureson, M.B., PA.D., F.O.S. Se. 
Two years ago I published in Brussels a memoir upon the Bolets which become 
blue when cut with a knife, and upon the formation of-colouring matters in fungi*. 
In this paper I called attention to a remarkable set of reactions occurring in nature 
when one substance causes atmospheric oxygen to assume the state of ozone and to 
act upon another substance in contact with the first, & fact originally pointed out 
by Prof. Schcenbein. In this paper also I endeavoured to show that the production 
of the blue colour observed when Boletus cyanescens, Boletus luridus, &c. are cut 
with a knife and exposed to the air, is owing to the existence of aniline in the sap 
of these 
Nothing 1s easier than to extract the principle to which these Bolets owe their 
remarkable property of taking a deep, though fugitive, blue colour when their in- 
ternal tissue is put in contact with the air. But it is not easy to obtain it perfectly 


* Sur les Bolets bleuissants : étude sur la formation de principes colorants ches plusieurs 
Champignons (Journal de Médecine et de Pharmacologie, Bruxelles, Mars et Avril 1860). 
See also ‘Comptes Rendus de I’ Acad. des Sciences,’ Paris, 1860, 2@me semestre. Also my 

rise memorr, ‘‘ La Force Catalytique : études sur les phénoménes de contact,” to which the 
utoh Society of Science a their Gold Medal, Haarlem, 1858. 4e 
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ure, and very difficult to obtain it in any quantity, as its power of producing 
lue colour is so great that a very minute proportion 
Boletus. When one of these f 


tissue of a large 
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the 
to colour the entire 


ungi is treated with ordinary alcohol, 


the aniline it contains is dissolved with several other matters, which, however, do 
not prevent the ordinary characteristic reactions of aniline. This principle a 


to be present in the fi 


as acetate of aniline. I have not extracted it in suff- 


eient quantity or of sufficient purity to submit it to more than a qualitative exami- 


nation; but the data which follow will, I think, sufficiently 
question. I give here, in the form of a Table, the characters observed, of 
ciple extracted from these Bolets, together with the characters of aniline. 


case the result is identical for both :— 


Characters of the colouring principle 
of the Boletus. 


1. Colourless. 
2. Very slightly soluble in water. 
3. Soluble in alcohol. 


4. The alcoholic solution resinifies 
sooner or later in the air, becoming 
yellowish. 

5. Does not become blue by ordinary 
atmospheric oxygen unless this oxygen 
is in the state of ozone. 


6. Gives a deep blve colour with 
ozone, or nascent oxygen; this colour is 
ephemeral, and is sometimes greenish, 
passing to wine-colour or rose tint. 


7. Chloride of lime or bleaching 
wder developes the characteristic 
or ish blue given by aniline 
salts. is coloration is ephemeral, 
passing to s port-wine tint, and finally 
ppearing. 
8. Turns deep yellow with hydro- 
chloric acid, 


These characters suffice, I think, to establish the identity of the pri 
and B. cyanescens with the artificial alkaloid ansdne ex- 


tained in Boletus luridus 


ish the point im 
e prin- 
In every 


Characters of Aniline. 


1, Colourless. 
2. Very slightly soluble in water. 
3. Soluble in alcohol. 


4, Ita solution resinifies in the air and 
takes a yellow colour. 


5. Does not become blue by ordinary 
atmospheric oxygen unless the be in 
the state of ozone. 


6. Gives a deep blue with ozone; the 
colour is ephemeral, and passes to swine- 
colour ; with some salts of aniline a green- - 
tsh blue is produced; others give a ros 
tint when exposed to the air. 

7. Bleaching powder developes the cha- 
racteristic blue tint (with some salts of 
aniline, greenish blue). The colour is ephe- 
meral, soon ing to wi: > 
pearing with an excess of chlorine. 

8. Turns deep yellow with hydrochlo- 
ric acid, 


principle con- 


tracted from coal-tar. It is the first time that aniline has been shown to exist in 


nature. 


The manner in which the blue colour is produced when the tissue of these Boleti 


is broken and exposed to the air is easily accounted for: I have shown in several 
of my former papers (loc. cit. p. 1) that when oxygen reacts upon organic matters 
in nature, it is generally in the state of ozone. The presence of some ferment in 
the tissue of plants, and in contact with the substance which combines with the 
oxygen, appears to be the cause of this remarkable modification of oxygen. Thus, 
when an apple is cut in two halves, the brown colour which ensues is owing to 


the action of ozone (as may be proved by directly applying the tests for ozone), and 
the ozone is produced by the influence of the ferment: for ordinary oxygen will 
not produce the coloration ; and when the ferment is destroyed by boiling, the colour 


is not produced either. In the case of the Boleti, the aniline which exists in their 
tissue as a colourless salt, turns blue under the influence of ozone produced in con- 
tact with the ferment present in the fungus; for when this ferment is destroyed br 
boiling, no coloration ensues when the tissue of the fungus is broken and exposed 
to the air. 

It is well known that some salts of aniline, when exposed for some time to the 
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air, take a delicate rose-colour. This accounts for the beautiful rose tint not un- 
frequently remarked upon the stalks of those Boleti which contain aniline. 


Analysis of the Diluvial Soil of Brabant, gc., known as the Limon de la 
Hesbaye. By T. L. Purrson, M.B., Ph.D., FCS. Se. 


The curious geological formation known as the Lémon de la Hesbaye, which ex- 
tends from the Seine to the Rhine, traversing Belgium from east to west, where it 
covers the whole of the district of Hesbaye, a great part of Brabant, Hainault, and 
Flanders, is exceedingly remarkable for its fertility. “Jt 1s to this deposit,” says 
D’Omalius d’Halloy, “ that we may attribute the richness of the most fertile countries 
of Belginm.” It extends also over Picardy, stretching from the Seine to the other 
side of the Rhine, and is everywhere characterized by its great fertility and the 
excellence of the vegetable mould to which it gives birth by culture. No fossils 
have as yet been discovered in this deposit; it ranks among the “modern,” “ post- 
tertiary,” or “ diluvial ” formations of geologists; and there exist, on different por- 
tions of the globe, similar modern deposits equally interesting in an agricultural 

int of view. 

ml have submitted this remarkable deposit to analysis, and its composition shows 
that though the Limon de la Hesbaye contains upwards of 90 per cent. of pure 
sand, yet the chemical ingredients necessary to form a fertile soil are present in it 
in notable quantity ; besides which, its porosity, which allows water to pass slowly 
through it and admits the ingress of atmospheric oxygen, is an important condi- 
tion of fertility. 

When pulverized and exposed to the air, the Limon de la Heebaye dries com- 
pletely, but when in mass it retains its moisture for some time. en seen in 
mass it is brownish yellow, becoming of a lighter colour when dry, and giving a 
whitish-yellow powder when pulverized. Its density is about 2-00 (raters 1 5 
it has a straig ure, possessing a certain compactness, though it can - 
verized in the hands without much difficulty. S P 

The sample analysed by me was taken in the neighbourhood of Brussels: I was 
careful in selecting it from the centre of a stratification about 2 yards thick, and 
where it had never been submitted to cultivation. The result obtained is as 


follows :— 
Moisture ...cccccccsscsccesecs ve eeeeees traces 
Organic matter and combined water ........ 3-00 
Ammonia ........ cet c cet c cece ees eeenes 0-10 
Potash, with a little soda ..... ee neees 0-23 
Lime ......6. cece erences sconces cesses O40 
Magnesia ..........cccccccvecvoees seeeee 
Alumina, with a little oxide of manganese .. 1-20 
Oxide of iron ..... cc ceccceectcccccseccees 2OB 
Phosphoric acid ,...c.cccsecesccsccssces ODD 
Sulphuric acid 
Chlorine .....> wccccccsecccsscccceces .. traces 
Carbonic acid 
Quartzose BAN... ccc nscccccrsscceeeeces 92°24 
10000 


This composition resembles that of another deposit of Limon, equally remarkable 
for ite ferti 7 and the readiness with which it is converted into excellent arable 
land,—I allude to the celebrated tchornoizen, or black diluvial soil of the Ulzaine, 
which has been analysed by several chemists; it extends from the Carpathian 
Mountains to the Urals, giving to the whole district included between these two 
ranges a characteristic fertility. 

It is not my intention to di the geological origin of these deposits which 
are so important to agriculture, but I may state here that they are all post-tertiary 
formations, that they exist in several parts of the globe, and that the regions where 
they are present appear to be, in an agricultural sense, highly favoured by nature. 
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On Hypobromous Acid. By Prof. H. EB. Roscor. 


Professor Roscoe communicated to the Section the results of an investigatin | 
upon the lowest oxide of bromine, hypobromous acid, which had been made in th: 
laboratory of Owens College, Mane ester, by Mr. William Dancer. Balard n 
1826 mentions the formation of a colourless bleaching salt formed by the action cf 
bromine upon the alkalies, and since that date many chemists have indicated the 

resence of such a body, but it has not been prepared in a pure state or analysed. 

. Dancer has succeeded in preparing the aqueous acid in a pure state, and hi 
examined its chief properties and determined its composition. If bromine-water 
and nitrate-of-silver solution be brought together, one-half the bromine is precip- | 
tated as bromide of silver, whilst the other half remains in solution as hypobromou: 
acid (BrOHO)., The aqueous acid may be obtained by distillation at 3° C.a 
vacuo, but decomposes into bromine and oxygen at 100°C. The aqueous acid my 
likewise be prepared by shaking bromine-water together with oxide of mercury, — 
and distilling in cacuo; in this case half the bromine forms the bleaching compound 
Hypobromous acid unites with the alkelies, and forms salts analogous in smell] and — 
bleaching properties to the corresponding hypochlorites. Owing to the ease with | 
which thie compound eplits A into bromine and oxygen, it was found impossibl | 
prepare the hypobromous anhydride by any of the methods used far the isolatin 


o. 


to 
of the corresponding chlorine compound, 


Description of a rapid Dry-Collodion Process. By T. Syprrox, 
A rapid dry-collodion process, by which dry plates can be prepared as sensitive s 
with Wot collodion, has nore than any other problem interested hotographen 
By the wet process, the negative has to be finished on the spot. The rapidity of 
thie dry process depends upon the effect of bromine in dry collodion, In the 
Daguerreo process a silver plate iodized is extremely insensitive, but when sub- 
mitted to the fumes of bromine it is increased a hundredfold. In the wet, but noi 
in this process, njtrate of silver is required, which is the element of instability. 
Jn preparing, therefore, rapid dry-collodion plates, bromo-iodized collodion must be 
used, But the image produced thus is extremely thin and superficial ; it is there- 
fore necessary to epely to the film a coating of some organic substance, in order 


to darken parts of the negative. Many gubstances have been tried for this ; 
but none produce $9 good « an effect ag gum-arabic, The paper concluded ith the 
operations required for this process, 7 

.. ... GEOLOGY. . 


Address to the Geologwal Section by J. Beers Juxus, M.A., F.RS. 

Ir is now thirty-two years ago since I first, when 9 “freshman” of this Univer- 
sity, attended the geological lectures of Professor Sedgwick, I had previcu:! 
had access to a cabinet of fossils, and had been accustomed to seek for specimes! 
in my schoolboy rambles on the hills near Dudley. It may be imagined, therefore, 
with what interest I listened to the “winged words” of the Woodwardian Pre 
feasor, which used day after day to delight an audience composed of all ranks of the 
University. | 

Geology and its kindred sciences did not then, indeed, form any part of ourr- 
gular courze of university studies, and many of the college tutors were se far from 
encouraging our attention to them, that they rather discountenanced it, considerinf 
them as at best useless and probably even dangerous pursuits. With such a ma 
as Professor Sedgwick, however, in the Woodwardian chair, whose wit and humet 
delighted, while his eloquence aroused end informed his hearers, the lave of the 
~sience and the knowledge of it eould not fail te extend from ene year te anothel. 

The natural sciences are now considered ag worthy of study, by theese who hare 

taste for them, both in themselves -and-as a means of mental training and disc- 
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pline. In my time, however, no other branches of learning were 
classics and mathematics, and I have with some shame to confees t 
but a “truant disposition ” with respect to them, and too often hurried fro 2» 
lecture-room to the river or the field, to enable me to add much to the scanty stores 
of knowledge I had brought up with me. Had it not been, then, for the teachi 
of Professor Sedgwick in Geology, my time might have been altogether wasted, 
But it was not only in the lecture-room that I learnt from him, With that kind~- 
ness of heart and geniality of disposition which make him as much loved as his 
powers cause him to be ired, he enough to step down from his high 
place as a Professor of the University, and to take some notice of the young under~ 
graduate whom he saw lingering over the trays of imens when the lecture 
was over, to inquire his name, and to invite him to his table. He subsequentl 
allowed me to accompany him on some excursions in different parta of England, 
and gave me some of those practical lessons in the field, which, as you know, teach 
more in three days than can be learnt in months or yearein the museum or the lecture- 
room. I look back upon these circumstances as those which gave direction to the 
whole course of my life, and as the origin of a paternal friendship with which Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick has honoured me for eo many years, and which it has been my chief 
ride to endeavour to deserve. I hope, Ladies and Gentlemen, I may be pardoned 
or these few personal allusions; but amid all the gratification which I must ne~ 
cessarily fpel at the honour which has now fallen upon me, that, namely, of being 
called upon to preside, within the walls of my own Alma Mater, over the Geolo- 
gical Section of the British Association, it was impossible for me to neglect the 
opportunity of acknowledging the debt of gratitude I owe to one of the nuli 
spirits of both bodies, and of avowing that my chief claim to occupy this chair 
is that Iam an old pupil of Professor . 

One of the most obvious difficulties in the way of any person who now under- 
takes to preside over this Section is the thought of the contrast that will necea- 
sarily arise in the minds of many of you between | = and his ee Lyctt 

am now occupying the seat that haa Sedgwie , Buck ye 
Murchison, Hobkins, De la Beche, Forbes, and so many o illustrious men, may 
well cause me to doubt my own capability of fulfilling its duties. One lesson I must 
certainly learn, and that is, to endeavour to make up for other deficiencies by atten- 
tion and assiduity, and, above all, not to take such an advantage of the position, 
as to bring anything of my own before your notice, to the hindrance of others 
who may have something to produce that may be more worthy of it. At the ends 
then, of this Address, which I will endeavour to make as brief as possible, I s 
consider my own mouth as almost closed for the remainder of the meeting, and shal} 
endeavour so far to imitate the Speaker of the House of Commons as to say as 
little as possible. 


I propose to take for my subject the external features of the earth’s surface. 
The principal business of Geology is to acquire as accurate a knowledge as we can 
of the internal structure of the crust of the earth, and to learn as much as possible 
of all the operations by which that structure was originally formed, or by which it 
has been subsequently modified. The crust of the earth has always been receiving 
accessions to ita composition, both from within and from without. In like manner 
it has always been subject to modifying influenees proceeding both from within and 
from without. It is obvious that the external influences act directly upon the 
actual surface of the time being. It is equally obvious that the internal influences 
can only reach that surface by penetrating through the thickness of the crust. 
If, therefore, we ask by what means the present surface of the earth, or, to bring 
the problem within more narrow limite, by what means the present surface of an 
of our dry lands, has been produced, we should naturally conclude that it owes i 
form to the external influences that have been brought to bear directly upon it, 
rather than to the indirect action of those deep-seated agencies, which can only 
reach it through an unknown thickness of solid rock. 

I believe this conclusion to be a true one. It is, however, by no means the idea 
which is commonly entertained, even by many geologiste, while those who are not 
geologists are always inclined to refer all the more striking features of the surface 
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of the earth to the direct action of convulsive force proceeding from the intericr, 


rather than to their true source in the gentle, ual, silent influence of th 
‘“‘ weather,” continued through an indefinite period of past time. 

T have heard even educated men s of the correspondence in the chalk cliffs 
of the opposite sides of the Straits of Dover, as evidence in favour of the notion ths: 
England had been separated from France by the tearing open of those straits by what 
they called some “ great convulsion of nature.” There is hardly a description to be 
found in any book, of any deep and narrow valley or mountain go ially 
if the precipices on each side of it show entering and re-entering angles, and rocks 
that were obviously once continuous acroes the gap,—but what its formation is un- 
hesitatingly attributed to this vague imaginary force, a “convulsion of nature.” Nay, 
I have even heard the existence of broad valleys over an anticlinal arch, such, for 
instance, as the valley of the Weald, attributed to the effect of the gaping of the 
rocks at the surface, consequent on the upward flexure of the M ythical 
powers of disturbance are called into existence with as bold a personification as the 
Bia and Kpédros of the poet, and with even less warrant for their existence. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the time is come when geologists should study s 
little more closely this problem of the mode of production of the surface of the 
land, and determine exactly the method of the formation of those variations in Its 
outline which we call mountains, hills, table-lands, cliffs, precipices, ravines, glent, 
valleys, and plains. 

Few men, perhaps, ever pause to inquire into the origin of a great plain ; never 
theleas the question may well be put, and it is one which deserves an answer. 
Some plains are doubtless the result of original formation. They are level and fiat, 
because the beds beneath the surface are horizontal. Even these, however, have 
very rarely a surface formed simply by the last-deposited beds. The actual surface 
is one that has been formed by the erosion and removal of more or less of th 
uppermost beds, and the production of undulations formed by the act of cutting 
down into the beds below. This erosion or denudation has even in many 
cases gone to the length of entirely removing a much greater thickness than we 
should at first suspect, the present surface being one that has been laid bare by 
that removal. 

In all cases where the beds below the surface are not strictly horizontal, or do 
not accurately coincide as to their “lie” with the form of the surface, it is obviow 
that the plain must be one of denudation. 

Su we take the great plain on which we now are, and which stretches 
from Cambridge far into Lincolnshire. The hills which rise fram it towards the 
east are formed by the escarpment of the Chalk, the beds of which terminate abruptly 
at that escarpment, and allow the clays which lie beneath the Chalk to come up to 
the surface and spread beneath the plain. The hills rising to the west of the plain, 
on the other hand, are formed of the Oolites, the beds of which lie below these clays 
and rise gently from beneath the plain, and themselves terminate in an escarpment 
still further west. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the whole thickness of the Chalk and the 
beds below it once spread many miles to the westward of their present boundaries 
The little chalk-capped monticule of the Castle Hill, at the western end of the 
town of Cambridge, and the hills near Madingley show that the Chalk was once 
continuous that far, at all events, from the Gogmagogs; and, had still higher ground 
been left by the denudation still further west, that would in like manner hare 
been capp by the bottom beds of the Chalk. 

The hill on which Ely stands is, I believe, an outlier of the Lower Greensand, 
the general mass of which crops out some miles to the eastward ; and other hills 
rising from the plain will in like manner be found to have their summits capped 
by beds, apparently horizontal, but in reality dippi at a very gentle angle to the 
eastward, so as to ultimately cut the surface of the plain in that direction and then 
sink beneath it. All such outliers are clear proof that the beds formerly ex 
over the intervening spaces, and show us that the rocks now left in the ground ar 
only & portion of those that were originally deposited. 

he great plain of the Fens, then, is one of denudation, its surface being one that 
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is now bare in ‘consequence of the removal from above it® of a thickness of 
many hundred feet of Chalk, and of other beds below the Chalk. But this reason- 
ing may be carried out with respect to the whole of the flat lands of England and 
the British Islands. The great central plain of Ireland, for instance, stretching from 
Dublin Bay to Galway Bey, with an average elevation of less than 300 feet above 
the sea, has immediately beneath it abruptly undulating beds of Carboniferous 
limestone, rising up at all angles, and dipping in all directions. The most level 
parts of the s sometimes cut horizon y across the most contorted and highly 
inclined beds. The small isolated hills scattered here and there about the plain 
are formed sometimes of beds of Old Red Sandstone that rise up from beneath the 
bottom of the Limestone, and sometimes of beds of Coal-measures which rest u 
the top of it. It is here abundantly evident, then, that the internal forces of di 
turbance which have bent the beds from their original horizontality into so man 
curves, and broken them by so many dislocations, had nothing at all to do wi 
the production of the t surface, which has been formed across all these bent 
and broken beds after the disturbances had ceased. 

But, in fact, the very first glance at a geological map of a flat country, if there 
be two or more colours on it representing conformable groups of stratified rocks, is 
just as good a proof of this vast denudation as the most elaborate reasoning. The 

t-deposited group of beds would of course conceal all those beneath it; it would be 
represented by one uniform colour. Let the internal forces bend, or tilt, or break it 
in any fashion you like, they cannot of themselves remove a particle of it. It will 
still hie over all those on which it was originally deposited, and the map would show 
the one colour only, unless we go the length of supposing that a piece of the crust 
of the earth ¢ could be tossed over like a pancake, and laid down again with its bot- 
tom upw 

I have taken the case of a plain in the first instance, because it is obvious that 
if we arrive at the conclusion that many plains are low and level because moun- 
tainous masses of rock have been removed above their present surface, it will 
be easy for us to recognize the proofs of denudation in the hills and mountains, on 
whose flanks the obvious marks of it are still left. 

A little reflection will show us that the outcrop of a bed is always a proof of 
denudation, for the present surface cannot possibly be the original termination, not 
only of that particular bed, but of all the beds above it. When then a succession 
of crop out rapidly one after another, as they always do in all hill-ranges and 
mountain-chains, we cannot escape from the conclusion that the existing surface 
has been formed by the removal of the former extension of the beds. This is the 
inevitable conclusion, whether the surface be horizontal and the beds below it in- 
clined, or the beds be horizontal and the surface inclined, or the aurface slope one 
way and the beds dip another, or there be any kind of discordance between the 
“lie” of the beds and the form of the surface of the ground. The only possible 
escape from this conclusion would be in the case where a succession of beds had 
been deposited on a slope, and had never been covered by any other deposit. This, 
however, is a case that could only occur in very recently formed rocks, and cannot 
apply to the outcrop of beds on the flanks of hills or mountains, where the surface 
of the ground itself has high inclination. 

In euch situations the only escape from the conclusion that the surface was formed 
by denudation would be, proof that the undulations of the surface were exactly fol- 
lowed by the undulation of the beds below it, and, in fact, that the very same bed 
was everywhere found to be the one immediately below the surface. 

If we except Volcanos or “ Mountains of Ejection,” all other hills and mountains 
are either caused by the removal of the rocks which once surrounded them, or have 
suffered from the removal of those that once spread over them. The first kind of 
hills have simply been left high, while the surrounding ground has been worn down 
to a low level about them. the second kind, the rocks composing them have, 
indeed, been thrust up from beneath by internal force to a muc greater elevation 
than those same rocks have in the surrounding area, and their height is due entirely 


* In this general statement the few feet of peat, or the little banks of drift gravel and 
sand which have been subsequently deposited on or grown over the plain, are, of course, 
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to that upward tilting, vast masses of once superincumbent beds having been removed 
from above them. ‘These hills are high, not in consequence of, but in spite of de- 
nudation. I have elsewhere P to call the first kind “Adds of circumdenw- 
dation,” and the second “Asis of uptiting.” To the latter class belong ail the 
great mountain-chains of the world, and most of the smaller ones. 

It may be taken as an invariable rule, that, as we approach all mountain-chains 
formed by uptilting, the beds rise towards them, and end successively at the sur- 
face; lower and lower beds still rising up, until the lowest of all a in the 
heart of the mountains, where they are often reared up into the loftiest pesh. 
True as is this general statement, it is only generally true. The great groups of 
rocks thus rise successively one from beneath another; but this general rise is often 
complicated by numerous folds and reduplications, by great longitudinal fractures, 
or by complex flexures. 

The geological axis of a mountain-chain runs along the line where the lowest 
group of beds rises to the surface. The geographical axis may be said to run along 

at dominant crest which forms the watershed of the chain. But it by no means 
follows that these two axes are coincident, that the lowest group of is always 
confined to the line of watershed, or even that the loftieat peaks and summits nx 
from that crest. The geological axes are dependent solely on the internal forces 
of elevation; if, therefore, the geographical axes do not coincide with them, it shows 
at once that they are independent of those forces; in other words, that the great 
external features have not been caused by the direct action of internal movement. 
The position of the geological axes of mountain-chains has, however, been ofter 
erroneously placed, from the tendency to refer them to any great masses of granite 
or other plutonic rocks that may show themselves,—a reference which is more often 
erroneous than correct. 

All mountain-chains of uptilting tell the same story, that if the internal forces 
of disturbance and elevation had acted alone, without any external action of denv- 
dation, and if they had acted without it to the same extent which they have with 
it (supposing that possible), the mountain-chains would have been many times more 

an t 


lofty t ey are. I say “su that possible,” because it a to me that 
the elevation of the loweat rocks ight never have proceeded to the same extent, 
if the internal foree had not been ually relieved of some of the external weight 
which it had to lift. However that may be, we see now that the lowest beds 
which ap at the surface, about the geological axis of a mountain-chain, dip 
on either hand beneath an ever-increasing thickness of superincumbent rock, Y) 
we recede from the axis. All the rocks which have been affected by the same 
action of disturbing force must have stretched unbroken across the disturbed district, 
before the disturbance commenced; for the lowest rocks appear at the surfece 
now, not in consequence of the flexure or fracture of those that were above them, 
but in consequence of their removal. That removal could not have taken place 
prior to the internal disturbance, unless we assume the existence of a deep hole ot 
trough of erosion along the space where the mountain-chain was subsequently thrust 
upwards. The removal of the bent or broken beds, then, must have taken pisc 
alther during the action of disturbance or subsequently to ita termination. [e 
either case it was an external action, the result, in fact, of moving water, which 
slowly wore away and carried off so many square miles or, as in some cases, 9 
many hundreds or thousands of square miles of rock, so many thousands of feet in 
thickness. The internal forces operated simply by lifting up the rocks to within 
the region of the denuding influence, and they have only produced that indirect 
effect upon tho features of the surface which results from their having brought 
up to rent levels, and placed in various positions, masses of roek of varion 
hardness and constitution, on which the forces of erosion and transport have had s 
corresponding variety of effect, when they reached them. 

I believe that all our uptilted mountain-chains have thus grown by a very sow 
and gradual growth, the internal force thrusting upwards what the extemal aget- 
* “rays tended to wear down. 

‘setigation of the nature and effects of the mechanical forces that have 
18 cruat of the eayth from tha inteyior has been undertaken hy many 
ilosophers, by none with more acuteness and profundity than by our prt 
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sent General , Mr. W. Hopkins, who is so distinguished an ornament of 
this University. To the correctness of the mathematical reasonings employed in 
these researches no exception is ofcourse to be taken, even by those who may 
withhold their assent from some of the conclusions arrived at. I profess my in- 
capacity to engage in the discussion of mathematical problems. Nevertheless, 
it has sometimes occurred to me to suppose that, however sound and legitimate 
may be the conclusions thus drawn from the premises assumed, they may still be 
imperfect or inadequate as conceptions of the truth, in consequence of the incom- 

leteness of the assumptions on which they are based. I shall not venture, even 

y &® guess, to attempt to supply this defect. I only wish to regard the question 
as still an one, thinking it possible that some condition or some agency may 
have been hitherto omitted from the speculation, of which no one has as yet, per- 
haps, formed even a conception. The researches already made may be admirable 
guides in all future investigations, and most useful in clearing the way for them; 

ut it may nevertheless be dangerous to take the conclusion as go far established as 
to render future investigation unne . 

There is one line of research, however, in pursuing which we may feel sure of 
the ground on which we tread, and that is the observation of occurrences which 
take place before our eyes, and of structures which each one may see and examine 
for himself. 

We have, in Earthquakes and Volcanos, the external symptoms of the action of 
the earth's internal forces. What they do now, we may feel sure they were able 
to do formerly ; and we have no right to assume that they ever did either more or 
less within a given period than they have done during historic times. 

Volcanos drill holes through the crust of the earth, and eject lava and ashes 
through these holes. These holes are often arranged in lines, as if they were con- 
nected with linear cracks in the earth’s crust. 

Earthquakes jar and shake the earth’s throw ite surface into transient 
waves, and cause sometimes cracks and open -fissures to appear at that surface. 
The largest of these fissures, however, are rarely more than a few miles in length 
and a few yards in width, and they appear rarely to leave any permanent traces on 
the surface, or to give rise to any of ite more striking features. No one has ever 
yet pointed to any valley or an gen still less to any river-course, as having been 
entirely caused by the gaping of the surface during any known earthquake, and in- 
depen ently of subsequent erosion by running water. , 

. Mallet’s researches have given us the means of calculating the depth at 
which the impulse of an earthquake may originate. This depth seems to be alwayg 
proportional to the extent of the surface affected, from which it is obvious that in 
many cases 4 very considerable thickness of the external envelope of the earth 
must have been traversed by these movements. Supposing them to have a local 
origin, and to be caused by, or to be accompanied by, any considerable disturbance, 

either of flexure or fracture, in the solid or quasi-solid rocks at or about the centre 
of origin, it seems necessarily to follow that the amount of disturbance must lessen 
as we recede from that centre, in proportion to the thickness and extent of the 
matter over which it is diffused. e tremblings and undulations, then, and the 
surface-cracks and fissures produced by earthquakes are probably only the slight 
external indications of more intense but more local disturbance below. Great o 
fissures and gapings of the surface could enly, as it appears to me, be ca by 
disturbances originating at a comparatively slight dept » where it is difficult to 
imagine any cause for them, and where, as a matter of fact, great disturbances never 
do seem to originate. 

In addition to the more convulsive movements of the shocks, permanent eleva- 
tion end depresgion of the surface take place during earthquakes, and also to an 
equal if not greater extent by a slow gradual movement, unaccompanied hb - 

uakes, and therefore not perceptible to our senses, These risings and sinki of 
the surface aye evidently the result of the upward or downward movement of the 
whole thickness of the earth’s crust, whatever that thickness may be, 

Resting op considerations mish ag these, thus hastily sketehed sut, J am inclined 
te he enqugh to dispute the physical possibility, or at all events tq deny the 
actual occurrence, at any time, of such surface manifestations of internal foree as 
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could give rise to what have been called “craters of elevation,” “ valleys of elere- 
tion,” or any other large openings of the surface of the ground. I would go even 
further than this, and hesitate to believe that any high inclination or great con- 
tortion had ever been imparted to any beds at, or close to, the surface®. I believe 
all such disturbed positions to have acquired by a slow creeping movement, 
the result of the combination of great force acting against almost, but not quite, 
equally great superincumbent pressure, and therefore at a corresponding! great 
depth, and that, y the very constitution of the interior of the earth, such grest 
force could not be brought to bear upon any mere point or line of the surface. 

The rocks thus disturbed ultimately arrive at the surface, because they have 
been laid bare by the stripping off of veil after veil of covering, by the external 
erosive forces acting over the upraised area—upraised either during the disturbance, 
or by a subsequent action of elevation of a broader and more equable character. 
These same combined actions, still further carried out, ultimately bring to the sur- 
face the Metamorphosed Schists, which had been deeply buried by the convere 
actions of depression and deposition, as well as the granitic masses, which, pr- 
ceeding from the interior, slowly worked their way upwards to a certain height, 
but cooled and consolidated before they were able to approach the surface as it 
existed at the time of their intrusion. 

No one can study a mountainous district, in which the rocks have been tly 
bent and broken, with the same care and attention that has been bestowed by the 
Geological Survey on the mountains of the British Islands, without perceiving that 
the external features, whether of hill or valley, do not depend on the frangibility of 
the rocks, but on their relative power of resistance to erosive action. ; 
siliceous rocks, or those best adapted to resist the chemical and mechanical action 
of water, form the prominences; the softer or more soluble rocks form the valleys 
and low grounds. e upward or anticlinal curves in the beds, over which, if any- 
where, external gaping fissures would be formed, ure at least as often marked 
by the occurrence of hills and ridges over them as of valleys, the external feeture 
depending altogether on the “ weatherable ” nature of the rock. 

@ same reasoning is applicable to great faults and dislocations. Woe are all 
familiar with the fact that, of faults that have a dislocation of hundreds or even 
thousands of feet, there is often not the least indication at the surface of the ground, 
which may be a perfect plain, or may undulate, without any regard to the subter- 
ranean structure of the rocks. This seems to me to be strong evidence in ferour 
of the supposition that these dislocations never did make any great feature at the 
surface. The amount of dislocation has been gained foot by foot and inch by inch 
below, the movement being so slow as to allow of the surface-i ity being 
always diminished or obliterated as fast as it was formed. If a great disloca- 
tion taken place at once, and an equally great cliff had been formed by 1 
surely the traces of such a feature would have been more often preserved than they 


are. 
Small cliffs do occur sometimes along the line of a fault, but only when it so ba 
pens that at the present surface of the ground a hard unyielding rock is b 
against a soft and more perishin one; and the cliff or bank is always in rhon 
to the “weatherable ” natures of the two rocks, and not to the amount of the dislo- 
cation, In like manner, valleys sometimes run along the line of faults, and especially 
of large faults, and there is sometimes a sort of proportion between the magnitude 
of the dislocation and that of the external feature; but even in these cases the maf- 
nitudes are not of the same kind, the width of the fault being very slight indeed 
as com with the width of the valley. The coincidence is one of direction 
only, the original fracture having determined the direction of the subsequet! 


* The contortions in the Chalk and the glacial Drift described by Sir C. Lyell, from Mess 
Forchhammer and Pugaard, as occurring in the Island of Méden in Denmark, show thst 
this belief must be somewhat modified, and that local flexures and fractures do sometoné 
take place even at the surface. If so, then some of those apparent in the Alpe and other 
recently formed mountain-chains may have also taken place at or near the surface. It 4 

demonstrable in all these cases that subsequent denudation has acted upon the? 
igh the amount of matter removed may not be eo great as the expressions in tht 
im 
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erosive forces, 80 as to cause them to excavate the valley along that line rather than 
any other. 

Vhen, moreover, we examine faults below ground, we find no trace of any wide- 
gaping fissures; the walls of the fault, on the contrary, are jammed tightly against 
each other, and show frequent evidence of immense grinding force, proving the 
friction of the sides to have been enormous. In hard massive rocks there doubtless 
occur open spaces here and there between the walls, “pockets” or “bellies” between 
their projecting protuberances, or where they have been partly kept asunder by 
fragments detached from the sides. These are often full of ezyetalline minerals, 
and form “mineral veins’’ below, but seldom, if ever, form valleys or ravines at 
the surface. 

If these ideas as to the relative action of the internal and external forces at work 
upon the crust of the globe be well founded, it follows that none of the present 
features of the surface of the globe have been produced by the direct action of the 
internal forces, except volcanic orifices and cones, and that all others have been 
produced by the process of external erosion, except such as have been formed by 
external deposition, like hills of blown sand or alluvial flats and deltas. 

The surfaces of our present lands are as much carved and sculptured surfaces as 
the medallion carved from the slab, or the statue sculptured from the block. They 
have been gradually reached by the removal of the rock that once covered them, 
and are themselves but of transient duration, always slowly wasting from decay. 
Even, then, if the internal forces could produce auch external features, it can always 
be shown that the surface which existed when they operated has long since dis- 

together with, in many cases, vast thicknesses of rock that intervened 
between it and the present one. 

It remains to say a few words on the nature of the erosive agencies which form 
OTe ; r h deat of th Th less breaking of agains 

e ocean is the grandest of these. e ceaseless i ita waves against 
the margin of the land constantly gnaws into and undermines it, and the tides and 
currents off the eroded materials and deposit them on some part or other of 
the ocean- This action is that of a great horizontal planing-machine, always 
tending to the uction of level surfaces, the cutting power being confined to 
the sea-level, while the matter carried off tends to fill up the hollows of the in- 
equalities that lie below it. The denuding action of the sea, therefore, Produces 
“plains of denudation” on the parts it has passed over, and long lines of cliffs or 
steep banks along the margin where its intluence ceased. It is essential for the 
energetic action of the sea that it should be the open sea, where a heavy swell can 
roll in upon the land, and where gales of wind can hurl furious waves against it. 
In sheltered bays and narrow inlets and fiords ite erosive agency becomes compara- 
tively small, and in very protected places sinks to nothing. 

hile, then, we look to marine denudation as the cause of wide plains, of | 
escarpments, of bold headlands and isolated hills, and of the general outline 
mountain-chains, and as the remover of the great groups of rock that were con- 
tinuous over the area of the mountains before their elevation was commenced, I 
believe we err when we attribute to that cause the lesser features by which these 
greater ones are themselves modified. The river valleys that traverse the great plains, 
the gullies that run down the sides of the hills, the v eye giens, ravines, and 
that furrow the flanks of the mountain-chains, have, I believe, all been caused by 
atmospheric agency on the land, while standing above the level of the sea. 

The only case in which the sea tends to produce anythin like a valley is that in 
which it forms open sounds or etraits between islands, where the set of the tides 
and currents imparts to it a river-like action. Those depressions in the crest of a 
mountain-chain which are called “passes” or ‘‘ gaps’ have doubtless been often 
caused by this action, but it is obvious that this ceases as soon as the summit of 
the pase once rises above the sea-level and prevents the currents from sweeping 

ugh it. 

While the ordinary erosive action of the sea is a horizontal one, tending to the 
production of plains bordered by cliffs, that of the atmospheric agencies is & ver- 
tical one, always tending to the production of furrows, or more or less steep-sided 
channels, on all the land exposed to their influence. ; 
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Rain falis vertically, and tends to sink vertically into rocks, prod decompo: 
sition in them, both by mechanical and chemical action. A ererficiae coating of 
greater or leas thickness is always thus kept in a state of decay. 

In almost all granite districts, the rock beneath the hollows and flatter parte of 
the ground will often be found to be decompoeed in stu to a mere sand, so that it 
could be dug out with a e to a depth of several feet. Roundish lumps are 
found here and there in sand, which were the centres of the original ; 
these, as well as the solid rock below, showing eve gradation of firmness, from 
hard crystalline rock to a mere incoherent sand. I have observed this in granite 
districts in all parte of the world, and was much struck with it during the pest 
summer in the southern part of Brittany, where the deep narrow lanes often showed 
both granite and gneiss thus rotten and soft, to a depth sometimes of fifteen or 
twenty feet. On the steeper slopes the exposed rock was much less decomposed, 
obviously because the particles had been washed down and carried off as fast as they 
became completely disintegrated. 

Hard limestones, again, exhibit the offects of the action of the rain in the numercas 
open fissures and caverns that are always found in them, the water here having 
dissolved the rock and carried it off in solution, as if it were so much salt or sugar. 
The fantastic forms and honeycombed surfaces of all limestone crags attest the 
same action. In baring the surface of a limestone quarry where the beds are in- 
clined at any considerable angie, they are often found to be furrowed by rain-channels 
one or two feet in depth and several inches in width, the hollows being filled with 
the finest earth. A deep covering of mauld and turf is no protection against this 
action, and perhaps even aids it by contributing an additional dose of acid to the 
rain-water. 

Even where hard siliceous rocks exhibit a weathered coat of a very slight depth, 
a mere skin perhaps of a quarter of an inch thick, as is the case in some Felstones, 
still it merely proves that the atmospheric influences cannot affect a great thickness 
atany one time, and does not render it impossible that many such weathered coats 
may have been formed outside the present surface, and successively removed 
altogether by the completion of the process. 

The joints of rocks when first formed are doubtless mere planes of separatice, 
without any interstice that would allow the insertion of even the thinnest edge of 
a knife; they would be quite insensible to the sight, and would perhaps y of 
themselves be sufficient to cause the separation of the rock into distinct blocks 
In workin: deep mines it is sometimes said that the rocks cease to show any 
joints at all. 6 joints, however, doubtless exist, although they are invisble, 
while the open joints, such as we see in all rocks near the surface, have bee 
opened by the “ weather” acting along these concealed planes of se ion. 

The action of the atmosphere, then (s. ¢ the chemical action of air and wate? 
and the various gases mingled with them, and their mechanical action, owing both 
to their movements of gravity and their expansion and contraction from changes of 
temperature), is operative in the gradual destruction of rock, to a much grestet 
vertical depth beneath the surface than is commonl ized. Its superficis! 
action is still greater, and has also, as I believe, generally iled, as yet, in receiving 
due appreciation. The rain that falls upon the surface and does not sink benesth 
it runs, of course, down the shortest and steepest slopes it can find, and is collected 
first into rills, then into brooks and rivuleta, and finally passes by rivers to the 
sea. This superficial drainage of a country is often augmented and kept up by 
springs, which are caused by that part of the water that had sunk benesth the 
surface finding ite way back to it. 

The na tendency of running water is to cut its channel deeper, and that 6 
a rate compounded of the rapidity of the current and the nature of the rock below. 
Let any one take the basin of drainage of any great river, and trace it up to it 
source, following all ite tributaries to their sources, and he will not fail to perceivé 
that all the varied features of the different channels of this system of ranning 
waters are the result of these two circumstances only. In the mountain giens be 
will see those that traverse granite commonly with rounded open forms; thot 
that cut through hard slates, or thick horizontal sandstones, are commonly narro¥ 


1 precipitous, with jagged cliffs and overhanging ledges, perhaps, jutting fro 
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the sides of the ravines. He will tee the marks of the old cataracté that once 
fell over these ledges, but which now are removed to other places, or converted 
into mere rapids, or perhaps altogether obliterated by the cutting down and cutting 
back of the streams. Torrs and pinnacles will be left here and there, perhape, 
rising up from the bed of the stream, showing the former islets and rocks which 
resisted the erosive action better than the parts on each side of them. Where s 
softer and more yielding mass of rock ocourred, there the glen widens into an open 
valley; the narrowest and most jagged and ateep-sided glens are just where the 
rocks are most hard and intractable, and best calculated for resisting the chemical 
and mechanical action of running water. 

The scale upon which these operations have been carried out does not affect the 
nature of the argument. The action has been the same in the miniature glens of 
our own mountains and in the grander and more awful abysees that gash the sides 
of the Alps, the Andes, and the Himalayas, 

In all cases when the river comes down now, or hes formerly come down, in the 
form of a glacier, before spri into tunning water, the ice-mass has of course 
scooped out and dee and widened the valley in its own peculiar fashion. 

hen we leave the mountains and come down into the lower lands, where the 
rivers wind with a more gentle stream from side to side of broad open valleys, 
through wide alluvial fate, still it is to the river that the Present form and depth 
of the valley are due. Whatever may have been the undulation of the original 
surface of marine denudation which determined the course of the primary stream, 
the river has long since cut down beneath that surface, and is still occupied in 
cutting deeper, so long as it retains any sensible current at all. It effects this by 
undermining the bank now on one side and now on the other side of the valley, 
shaving off a little corner here and another there, so that a river not a hundred 
ards broad, perhaps, may eventually form a valley of several miles in width. 
he obstructions it accumulates from time to time in its own bed constantly 
deflect its channel, so that ultimately it visita every part of the valley. 

In many casea the mere deepening of the valley may necessarily widen it also, 
since the rocks may be of such a composition, or may lie im such @ way, as not to be 
able to form a bank of any steepness ; and the materials, therefore, always slip down 
towards the bottom of the valley as fast as their bases are cut into. 

It is true that all these processes are infinitesimally slow; but if carried on 
through a period of time indefinitely great, it is obvious that it is impossible to 
assign a limit to the amount of their results. 

I have for several years been studying the origin of the river-valleys of the 
South of Ireland, and have, since the last meeting of this Association, been com- 

ed to arrive at the conclusion that the great imestone plain of the centre of 

d has lost a thickness of 300 or 400 feet at least, by the mere action of the 

rain that bas fallen upon it. Asa corollary of this conclusion, I have also been led 

to perceive that the longitudinal and lateral valleys of the Irish mountains—and if 

of them, then those of all other mountain-chains of the world—are the result of 

the action of the water or the ice that has been thrown down on them from the 
atmosphere. 

If we take any mountain-chain and its adjacent lowlands, and suppose no rain 
to fall upon them for a time, and that all the valleys of whatever description were 
filled up, and the sides of the mountains smoothed over from their to their 
bases, | believe the surface thus produced would be one representing the limits of 
. marine denudation ; then let rain begin to fall on such a country, and all the ela- 
borate structure of valleys, gorges, glens, and ravines would be produced by it. 

I believe that the lateral valleys are those which were first formed by the drain- 
age running directly from the crests of the chains, the longitudinal ones being sub- 
sequently elaborated along the strike of the softer or more erodable beds exposed on 
the flanks of those chains. Ido not, of course, intend to say that any country ever 
existed without valleys, since valleys of some kind must commence as soon as the 
first peaks of the mountains show themselves above the sea, and must be continued 
and extended in proportion to the extent of the land which gradually rises into the 
atmosphere. Atmospheric denudation and marine denudation have always been at 
work eimultanepusly upon the different parts of every land in the globe, and their 
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action may be very complex, eo that it is often difficult or impossible to the 
results of one from those of the other at any particular place. Stall I believe ve 
may generally regard the external form of a mountain-chain as due to marine, and 
the valleys within it as the result of atmospheric erosion. 

Most of you will be aware that the views I have thus endeavoured to place be 
fore you are not altogether original ; other persons have before now proposed the sam 
method of explanation of the form of ground. M. Charpentier long ago referred the 
origin of the valleys of the Pyrenees to the action of the rivers which trarem 
them. Mr. Dana had pointed to the same action as the cause of the wonderful 
system of ravines that furrows the sides of the Blue Mountain in New South 
Wales, and of the deep ravines separated by knife-edged ridges which radiate from 
the centres of the high islands of the Pacific. I confess, however, that I had, up 
to the present year, hesitated to accept thie explanation without reserve ; and there- 
fore, since I am now convinced of ita truth, I am anxious to take the earliest oppa- 
tunity of recording that conviction*. 

Mr. Prestwich, in his recent read before the Royal Society, has adopied 
the hypothesis of the subaérial deepening of the valleys of the Somme and the 
Seine, and other river-valleys both in France and England, to account for the for- 
mation of the freshwater gravels which he finds on the flanks of those valleys, # 
high above the present levels of the rivers or of any possible floods. 

fessor Ramsay has in like manner attributed the formation of the hollows 1 
which the lakes of Switzerland lie, to the ploughing action exercised on the sub- 
jacent rocks by the action of the glaciers, when far more extensive than now. 
ormation of lakes lying in “ rock-basins,” and not formed by the mere stoppage 
damming up of a river, had always been 8 complete puzzle to me until I read 
fessor Ramsay's paper in the last Number of the Geological Journal (May 1843). ! 
believe his explanation of their origin to be the true one. 

That he and Mr. Prestwich and myself should all, within the space of the sam 
twelvemonth, have been compelled to appeal to external atmospheric action as the 
only method of ex laining the origin x the different surface-phenomena we wer 
studying, is of itself, I think, evidence that we are all three pursuing the night 
trac in our search after tru a oh the 

At the instant of penning this sentence, I see by a newspa are 
Dr. Tyndall follows us in his speculations as to the origin of the Talleys of the Alpst. 


* Had I not become previously convinced of the extent and power of atmospheric and 
river action in consequence of my own observations, all scepticism must have yielded to 
the proof of it detailed in the admirable Report by Dr. Newberry on the Geology of the 
Colorado River of the West, published by the United States Government at Washingtoa 
in 1861. It was only in February 1863 that I saw this work through the kindness of 
Dr. Newberry, who himself transmitted to me a copy of it. The beautiful maps 
plates and the numerous woodcuts illustrate the text in a way that puts to shamé the 
miserable niggardliness of our own Government in such matters; for here they are eithe 
committed to the red-tape ignorance of mere clerks whose duty it is simply to 
expenditure, or to the equally uninstructed indifference of higher officials in dread of the 
well-meant but blundering questioning of some man of figures in the House of Comme, 
or still oftener left to the enterprise of some publisher, who has of course his profit 1 
make out of the work. An advertisement at the beginning of the American Repor shows 
that the Senate of the United States ordered ten thousand extra copies of it to printed, 
five hundred of which were given to the officer commanding the expedition. 

Dr. Newberry shows in his Report that the wonderful cafions which traverse much of the 
country of California, and some of which are from 5000 to 6000 feet deep, and only wide 
enough for the waters of the rivers to flow through them, have been cut down by 
rivers through horizontal and quite undisturbed beds belonging to the Carboniferous, 
Devonian, and Silurian periods into the Granite below, and moreover that wide valleys 12 
other parts have also been excavated by the gradual action of atmospheric erosion, lesv™%8 
numerous perpendicular torrs, crags, or pinnacles of rock here and there, all showing the 
same horizontal beds. 

+ A subsequent reading of Dr. Tyndall's paper, and of a notice of it afterwards by P” 
fessor Ramsay, showed me that Dr. I was inclined, at the time of writing it, 
attribute the Alpine valleys too exclusively to the action of glaciers. The valleys must bet? 
been and many of them almost completed before the glaciers, althoug! 
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As & concluding observation, allow me to remark how curiously the threefold 
physical agencies that are in simultaneous operation on the crust of the globe were 
typified in the old heathen mythology. The atmosphere which envelopes the land 
and rests upon the sea, the ocean which fills up the deeper hollows of the earth’s 
surface, and the nether-seated source of heat and force that lies beneath the crust 
of the earth are each personified in it as a great divinity. If one of the old Greek 
poets were to revisit the earth, and clothe these ideas in his own i ry, he would 
tell us in sonorous verse of Zeus (or Jupiter), the God of the Air, ruling all thi 
upon the land with his own absolute and pre-eminent power; of Poseidon (or 

eptune) governing the depths of the ocean, but shaking the shores which en- 
circle it; and of Hades ‘(or Pluto), confined to his own dark regions below, tyran- 
nizing with all the sternness of a force irresistible by anything which can there 
oppose it, but rarely manifesting itself by any open action within the realms of the 
other divinities. 


On an Early Stage in the Development of Comatula, and its Paleontological 
Relations. By Professor Attman, M.D., F.R.S. 


The subject of this communication was a small Echinodermatous animal, a single 
specimen of which was obtained by the author on the south coast of Devon, 
where it was found attached to one of the larger Sertularidee, dredged from about 
four fathoms’ depth. The author regarded it as one of the early stages in the de- 
velopment of Comatwa, and though quite distinct from the well-known Pentacrinus 
stage of this crinoid, believed that it had been witnessed both by Thompson and 
Dujardin, but not correctly described or figured by either of fhem. It consisted of 
a. body borne upon the summit of a long jointed stem. The body had the form of 
two pyramids placed base to base. The upper pyramid is formed of five triangular 
valve-like plates, moveably articulated upon the upper side of the lower pyramid, 
and capable of being separated from one another at the will of the animal, so as to 
present the appearance of an expanding flower-bud, and again approximated till 
their edges are in contact and the original pyramidal form restored. From between 
the edges of these plates, long flexile tentaculoid appendages, which must not be 
confounded with the permanent arms of Comatuda, are protruded in the expanded 
state of the animal, and within these is a circle of shorter, more rigid, rod-like ap- 

end which seem to be moveably articulated to the upper side of the calyx, 
immediately round the centre, where it is almost certain that the mouth is placed. 
The lower pyramid or proper calyx is mainly formed of five large hexagonal plates, 
separated from the summit of the stem by a zone, whose composition out of distinct 

lates could not be demonstrated, and having five small tetragonal plates interca- 

ated between their upper angles. In assigning their proper value to the several 
plates thus entering into the body, the author regarded the lower zone, which rests 
immediately on the stem, as simply 8 metamorphosed joint of the stem itself, while 
the verticil of plates, situated immediately above this, is the true basilar portion of 
the calyx. The five smail intercalated plates are the equivalents of the radialia, 
and destined to carry afterwards the true arms of the crinoid; while the five tri- 
angular plates which constitute the sides of the upper pyramid are tnterradiaka. 
Professor Allman considered the little animal described in this communication as 
of special interest, in the light which it seemed capable of throwing on the real 
nature of certain aberrant groups of Crinoidea, such as Haplocrinus, Coccocrinus, &c., 
in which the calyx supports a more or less elevated pyramidal roof, composed en- 
tirely or in great part of five triangular plates, which tind their homologues in the 
five sides of the pyramidal roof of the little crinoid which formed the subject of his 


paper. 


On Bituminous Schists and their Relation to Coal. By Professor Ansrep, F.2.S. 


The occurrence of rocks of all geological periods, and in moet parts of the world, 
containing a sufficient quantity of the mineral hydrocarbon to be worth distilling 


present depth, width, and regularity of many of them are doubtless ascribable to glacier 
action. 
1862, 5 
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for various economic purposes is well nown ; and there are certain cases in whid 
there is an apparent p from the shale or schist containing so large a quantity 
of these mineral oils as to urn like fuel, into true coal, prhich also sometimes ca 
tains a uantity of hydrogen, and can be distilled for some purposes wi 
van mt chie object of this paper was to direct attention to some of th 
rocks known among geologists as bituminous sch 

Two deposits of this kind have long been known in France, and have recent) 
been visited by the author,—one between Nantes and Rochelle, in the Bourbo- 
Vendée, the other near the town of Autun. The former are called the Feymores: 
schists, and they were distilled with success in 1830 for paraffine oil, other ligh 
burning oils, and lubricating oils, by the method since patented by Mr. Young. 

ing to the absence of means of communication, the works were suspended ; ani 
afterwards M. Selligué, the inventor of the process, carried on similar operation: 
with greater success near Autun, where there is now a very large man of 
light oils and paraffine. 

The Feymoreau schists resemble in appearance the rich Torbane Hill mineral ¢ 
Scotland, and resemble both that and Boghead coal ve Closely? but they cannit 
be used. as fuel; they only yield about 15 per cent. of light oils. They are very 
thick, but do not extend far in a horizontal direction. ey underlie the coil- 
measures, or rather the productive part of the measures, and almost represent th 
underclay of a poor coal-seam. In this respect also they resemble the Scotch bitt- 
minous shale. 

The Autun schists occur considerably above the highest seam of coal in the col 
measures. They are quarried or obtained from drifts. They are thick shales, beara 
no resemblance whatever to coal, and not in any way capable of being used as feel. 
The best varieties yield 60 per cent. of oils of all kinds, but others are very pow. 
They are moderately rich in paraffine. 

The shales of the paper-coal, near Bonn, on the Rhine, are also used for distilling. 
and paraffine is made from them; they have no resemblance whatever to coal, ant 
could not be mistaken for it. The lias-shales (Ponicionta-schists) in many perts « 
Germany are also distilled for the light oils and paraffine, with some success. 

Bituminous schists of all geological dates, some passing into coal and others bani 
distinguishable from common clay, thus exist in many parts of the world, and 
agree in the one important point, that they may be used for obtaining certain valv- 
able products by special treatment. ‘It is important,” the author concluded, “tht 
such substances should be recognized as a class, and not mixed up with or mistake 
for coals, and that there should be some understanding among acientific and practict! 
men what coal is, and in what it differs from certain minerals containing hydr- 
carbons sometimes associated with it.” 


On a Tertiary Bituminous Coal in Transylvania, with some remarks on ths 
Brown Coals of the Danube. By Professor Anstep, F.RS. 


The deposits of mineral fuel on and near the Danube are, for the most part, i 
or brown coal. These are extensive, and have been much used. The fuel bus 
freely, and can be employed for all purposes; but it has two faults. It conta! 
large percentage (averaging 15 per cent.) of hygroscopic water, and it falls to powde 
on exposure to air, especially in changeable weather. It is uneconomical, and cane 
be stored. These deposits are newer Miocene; they occur in and with sands not cor 
verted into sandstone, and marly clays not shales, They are generally in lenticulz 
masses, unconnected one with another. ; 
These lignites do not occur in the smaller mountain-valleys of the Carpathias* 
In their place, in the Zsil valley, is a disturbed deposit, also tertiary, and also cot 
taining mineral fuel; but the fuel ie here an excellent bituminous coal, and nots 
brown coal. There are twelve well-defined workable beds, one of them E 
from 30 feet to 50 feet thick, four others 5 feet to 10 feet, and the rest er. 
They are associated with good hard coal-grits, shales, and ironstone bands. Tw? 
of tl 26 fon Pots are well marked by an overlying bed of fossil shells (a species of 
ertthium),. 


All these coals are nearly free from hygroscopic water, and stand exposure fer 
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years without injury. They have been examined by the authorities at the Geo- 
ogical Institute at Vienna, and found to consist of carbon 57°8, ash 6:5, water 2°1, 
and the carbonic unit is stated at 5582. This is equal to the ay of Austrian 
bituminous coal, and very much superior to the ay of brown There is no 
doubt of the tertiary origin of the Zsil coal. The containing it have, however, 
been much altered and broken, and since covered by unconformable tertiary rocks 
of newer date. Above these again is a thick gold-alluvium. 

In conclusion, the author drew attention to the fact that coal, like salt, is limited 
to no geological period, and required no high temperature either to elaborate the 
plants of which it was made, or to complete the conversion of the vegetable matter 
into coal. There is no volcanic district at all near the locality in which the Zail 
coal occurs. There is no underclay beneath the Zail coal, nor is there beneath the 
Liassic and Cretaceous coals, somewhat extensively worked on and near the Danube 
or in the Carpathians. These coals have therefore, in all probability, been formed 
of transported vegetable matter. The presence of a true bituminous coal of economic 
importance in a geological position hitherto limited to lignite, the author submits 
as a fact too important to pass without being placed on record. 


On the Glacier Phenomena of the Valley of the Upper Indus. 
By Capt. Gopwix-Avusten, 24th Regiment. 


The glaciers noticed in this paper are supposed to be of greater extent than any 
et known; they occur in that part of the t Himalayan chain which separates 
hibet from Yarkund, in E. long. 76°, and N. lat. 95-36", and extend over an area 

about ]00 miles from east to west, from Karakorum Peak, No. 2 (28,265 ft.), to the 
Mountain of Haramosh. 

The glaciers which cupply the Hushé River, which joins the Indus opposite Ka- 
peloo, were first described. Those of the upper portion of the valley their rise 
on the southern side of the Peak of Masher and are about 10 miles in length. 

The Great Baltoro Glacier takes its rise on the west of Gusherbrum Peak; on 
the north it is joined by a great ice-feeder which comes down from Peak No. 2; 
opposite to it, from the south, is another; both of these extend 9 or 10 miles on 
either side of the main glacier. This, from its rise to its further end, measures 30 
miles; its course is from E. to W.; the breadth of the valley along which it flows 
is 12 miles. It receives numerous tributaries along its course, some of which are 

O miles and more in length ; two of them, on the N., lead up to the Mistakh Pass 
into Yarkund (18,000 ft.), whence a glacier descends to the N.E., about 20 miles in 


length. 

The Nobundi Sobundi glacier takes its rise from a broad ice-field which lies to 
the N. of lat. 86°, and has a S.E. course for 14 miles, with numerous laterals; it 
then turns S., when it bears the name of the Punmah Glacier; about 5 miles from 
the termination it is joined by a glacier from the N.W., 15 miles in length. 

The Biafo Glacier 1s perhape the moet remarkable of any of this part of the Hima- 
layan range; it has a linear course of upwards of 40 miles; the oposite sides of 
the valley are very parallel along its whole length, and the breadth of ice seldom 
exceeds a mile, except where the great feeders join it from the N.E, 

From the summit-level of the Biafo Gause a glacier is continued westward to 
Hisper in Nagayr, 28 to 30 miles in length. 

e Chogo, which terminates at Arundoo, takes its rise between the Mountain 
of Haramosh and the Nushik Pass; it is about 24 miles in length, with numerous 
branches from Haramosh, 8 miles in length. 

The waters from all the glaciers, from that of Baltoro in the E. to Chogo in the 
W., are collected into the Shigar River, which joins the Indus at Skardo. 

All these glaciers carry great quantities of rock-detritus. The blocks on the 
Punmah Glacier are of great size. 

The author next described the groovings and old moraines of a former extension 
of the glaciers in this region, showing that they reached many miles beyond their 
present terminations, and rose upwards of 400 feet above their present levels. The 
paper also described the thick alluvial accumulations of the valley of the Indus, 
particularly those of the neighbourhood of Skardo. 

ee 5* 
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On a New Species of Plesiosaurus from the Lias near Whitby, Yorkshire. 
By Dr. A. Canre, F.L.S., and W. H. Batty, F.G.S. 


The very large and perfect Plesiosaurus, the description of which formed the 
subject of this communication, was discovered in the Lias at the Kettleness Alum- 
its, near Whitby, on the 27th of July, 1848, and presented by the Marquis of 
Normanby to the late eminent Surgeon, Sir Philip Crampton, as a mark of regard 
for his scientific attainments, who, in accordance with the anxious desire he always 
felt for the advancement of science, bequeathed it to the Royal Zoological Somety 
of Dublin, in whose Gardens it was first exhibited to the public in May 1853; that 
Society, with the same object in view, has now deposited it in the Museum of the 
Royal Dublin Society, where every facility is offered for the study of this magni- 
ficent and largest example of the genus known. The total length of this skeletos 
(of which a drawing of the natural size was exhibited), measured in the line of 
ita vertebra, is 22 ft. 5 in. It lies in very nearly a natural position, resting upon 
the ventral surface, with the head and neck slightly inclined towards the right side ; 
the head, with the under jaw, is in a good state of preservation, and, being freed 
from the surrounding matrix, the principal bones composing it may be easily r- 
cognized ; the vertebral column has throughout its entire length fallen over towards 
the right side, presenting a slight irregular curve ; it exposed in the cervical serie: 
a side view of the centra or bodies of the vertebree, with their large neural spi 
(neurapophyses), and in some instances remains of the cervical ribs or hatchet- 
shape nes rapophyses), the bodies of the dorsal vertebre: being almost 
entirely concealed, the massive ends of the neural spines and transverse processes 
projecting prominently above the general surface. ‘he caudal portion of the ver- 
tebral column is somewhat dislocated and thrown out of position, especially near 
its junction with the sacrum; the bodies are, however, in some cases well expozed, 
with their spines and processes. The ribs, thirty in number, are spread out on 
either side of the dorsal vertebra, those of the left side being almost in ther 
natural position. The anterior paddles are extended from both sides, on a 
nearly at right angles with the head and neck, the right posterior paddle stretching 
out in a direction parallel to the anterior, that on the left side inclining more to- 
wards the tail; in this paddle the tarsal bones, with their phalanges, are deficient, 
thet portion having been unfortunately carried to the calcining-heap before it was 
observe 
The following are some of the principal measurements of this species, which it 
was proposed to call Plesiosaurus Epantgone ~ e 


ft. in. 

Total length of skeleton ..........eeeeees cence ccceennees . 22 6 
Length of the skull from the point of the premaxillaries to 211 
ue arietal crest veces ont the eet occ erace tee csces } 

ngth of the lower jaw, from the symphyses to the extremit 
ofthe inte... saenes See eee. ceeene 7 310 

readth of lower Jaw acroes the t ic condyles.......... »~ Li 
Breadth of skull doross the orbits... wees se eeees eceeee 1 Ms 
Breadth of skull across the snout ..........ccceccccecceenes 0 6 
Height of skull at posterior end, from angular piece of lower 11 

jaw to parietal crest. 2.0.0... cece cece eee e eee neceece 
Height at extreme point of snout ........... ccc cece ences 0 5 
Length of cervical portion of vertebra, twenty-seven innumber 6 QO 
Length of dorsal and lumbar, thirty in pumber ............. . 8 O 
Length of caudal, about thirty-four (some of the terminal ver- 5 6 

tebree being deficient) ........c cc cece eescseeeceescecs ‘ 

(Total number of vertebree which can be counted ninety-one.) 
Length of humerus...... emcee eect eee en est eeeee weeeee 1 OD 
Breadth of humerus at radial extremity .........cccseee0e0. 010 
Length of radius ..........seceeeeee oe ecco cece esenes vee O 6 
Breadth of radius at proximal extremity ...............0.... O 5& 
Length of ulna. .... cc cccccccvccccccccvccccececcecccceee ) 63 
Breadth of ulna at proximal extromity....cscesereengerececs 0 4} 
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ft. 
Length of femur eeseseeovnteeeeoseoeeeeoserereseeneene ese 8e l 
Breadth of femur at distal extremity @aeoeeeeeeseseeeeetace 0 
Length of tibia..... ccc scccccccccccccecccecestcececeees 0 
Breadth of tibia .......ccccocccccscccecs eeoeeernseseeseane 0 
Length of fibula ......... ccc cccccccccccccesecece @eeeeoees oe 0 
Breadth of fibula at femoral end ....,,..cceeseeee: eccecsee 9 


The proportion of the head to the neck, measuring from the point of the superior 
maxillary to the extremity of the angular piece of the lower jaw, is as 5 to 8,'the 
head being, therefore, rather more than half the length of the neck ; its proportion 
to the whole skeleton is about 1 to 6. This lange proportionate size of the head 
corresp onds very nearly with that of P. megacep uty Stutchbury, and an und 


scri species m Redcar, in the Museum of the Yorkshire Fhilosophical Sofi 
named P, Zetlandicus by Professor Phillips, from both of which it differs in sev 


very important particulars. ; 

ote.—Since ing the above paper, the authors have received information, 
through the kindness of Mr. Martin Simpson, the Curator, respecting a Plesiosaurus 
in the Whitby Museum, which in its proportional measurements appears to ap- 
proximate very closely with the above species. 


On an Extinct Voleano in Upper Burmah. By W.T. Bianrorp, F.G.S. 


The most conspicuous object visible from the River Irawaddi, between its mouth 
and the capital of the kingdom of Ava, is the lofty hill of Puppa, which lies about 
00 miles beyond the British frontiers, on the east or left bank of the river, and 
about 35 miles E.S.E. of the town of Pagau, famous for the enormous number and 
the magnificent architecture of its ancient Buddhist temples. The whole undulating 
in between the River Irawaddi and Puppa Hill consists of the Upper Tertiary 
sands. The hill itself is a fine extinct volcano, its height probably a little under 
5000 feet. The upper part of the cone is free from the forest which covers the lower 
portion, and acomplete change in the flora and the presence of some plants common 
to temperate climates show the effect of the altitude reached. The upper part of 
the cone is solely com of ash-beds ; towards the base there is an abundance of 
old lava-flows, and a thin cap of these has protected a portion of the soft under- 
lying sands, so that the hill is surrounded by a broad terrace, the of which 
rise abruptly 300 or 400 feet from the country around. Some small, flat-capped 
hills, detached from the mass, present a peculiar ap ce, from their cap of b 
ash-beds and lava contrasting with the white sand of which they are principally 
co 


e following section was obtained from an examination of the cliff surrounding 
the terrace (all the beds horizontal) :— 

1. Lava-flow, forming a cap of variable thickness. 

2. Soft white sand, somewhat micaceous, about 80 feet. 

3. (Very local) bed of pumice, 5 feet. 

4. Volcanic ash and scoris, with rounded quartz-pebbles, varying in thickness 
-s Fovagin nous 1 th f th hin, 

. Ferruginous conglomerate, containing the iron-ore of the country, thi 

6. Soft, coarse, ellowish sand, containtag pebbles, about 100 feet seen. 

The author believed that the sands above and below the ash-bed No. 4 were 
identical with thoee containing fossil wood and bones in various of the Ira- 
waddi valley. He concluded that the commencement at least of the volcanic out- 
burst of Puppa was synchronous with the existence of Mastodon latidens and the 
several Pachydermata and Ruminantia, remains of which have been collected at Ge- 
nanthamug and other places in Upper Burmah. These beds contain several fossils 
identical with those of the Sewalik beds of India, which have commonly been 
considered as Miocene. The large proportion of bonea of Ruminants (Oxen and 
Deer) in the Irawaddi beds may perhaps suggest a somewhat more recent epoch. 

The shape of the volcanic cone is well preserved, with the exception of the crater 
being broken down on one side, so that no lake exists within. The climate, how- 
ever, of this portion of Burmah is extremely dry, and the action of subaérial dennda- 
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tion is probably very slow, so that the mountain may have preserved its form fors 
very considerable geological | period. The existence of a peculiar flora on the upper 
portion (Pteris aquilina), and of a land-shell (Helix Huttoni) common to the slope _ 
of the Himalayas and the Nilgherris, but not yet found in any portion of the plains 
India or Burmah, seems to show that the cone has not only been in a quiescent state, 
but also covered with vegetation, at a time when the condition of the surrounding 
country was very different from what it is at present, since it is scarcely possibe 
that ferns or land-shells should cross the jarge area of dry and arid land intervening 
between this isolated peak and the nearest hills (60 or 80 miles at least). 

The position of this extinct cone is interesting, from the circumstance of the well- 
known great volcanic line of the Eastern Islands terminating at Banca Island (per- 
haps at Chedalia), in the Bay of Bengal. Whether in Tertiary times this volcanic 
line extended to the N. towards China is a question for future explorera of the 
yet unknown regions of Upper Burmah, Yunan, and Thibet. 


On some Flint Implements from Amiens. By the Rev. T. G. Bomnny, F.G.S. 


Notes on Deep or Artesian Wells at Norwich. 
By the Rev. J. Crompton, M.A. 


The object of the paper is to put on record the facts connected with an attempt, 
by Messrs. J. J. Colman, of London and Norwich, to bore through the Chalk t 

e Lower Greensand, for the purpose of obtaining water free from the impurities 
of that within the of the Chalk of the neighbourhood. 

The operation is rmed by Messrs. Mather and Platt’s machine. In the hard 
ghalk the rate of penetration has been 20 to 25 feet per day for 500 feet. 

After a few feet of alluvium, the borer passed through hard chalk with flints, 3 
distances of about 6 or 7 feet apart, for 700 feet, with the exception of 10 feet at 
the depth of 500 feet, where the rock was goft and of a rusty colour; thence the 
flints were thicker, viz. about 4 feet apart, to the depth of 1050 feet; then 102 feet 
were pierced of chalk, free from flints, to the upper nsand, & stratum of about 
6 feet, and next Gault for 36 feet, the whole boring being full of water to withn | 
16 feet of the surface. | 

In this Gault the proceeding has been unfortunately arrested by breakages of thy — 


rope, leaving the boring-heads lying across the passage, baffling all attempts to r- 
move them. 


The strata passed through are— . feet. . 
Alluvium eesveeoeeaes eeaeseseeaoeveeonspeoesoee eeaoneses 12 
Hard chalk with flints ........... ccc eee eeeees 488 
Soft chalk........ re ee eae cereene ~... 10 
Hard chalk. ........eeeceeeeee soe eeeeevecees 190 
Hard chalk, flints closer .........cseeseseeeues 850 
Chalk without fints wee e cence wee e cece eeeeane 102 
pper greensand ..........cceeeeeeeees sevens 

Gault, not yet passed through. ..........se00- . 86 

1189 


The fossils brought up have been the ordinary species found in the Chalk, » 
Bpaiangas cordiformis, and Sharks’ teeth (one, that of Lamna Manteliit), From the 

ult, Ammonstes lautus, symmetricus, and fragments of Inoceramus. 

The Foraminifera in the Gault are— 


Orbulina, common. Rotalina, not uncommon. 

na, rare. Polymorphina, not uncommon. 
Nodosaria, not uncommon. Textularia, common. 
Frondicularia, rare. Globigerina, common. 
Dentalina, not uncommon, Fragments of Bryoxoa, occasionally. 
Entosalenia, rare. 


In the Chalk, at 500 feet depth, the Foraminifera are more sparsely distributed: 
ay consist chiefly of the two : era Globigerina and Tertularia. Rotakina more 18". 3 
-he same is the case at 110, 400, and 1000 feet in depth. 
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On Flint Implements from Abbeville and Amiens. By Dr. Davarxy, F-R.S. 


Dr. Daubeny exhibited some flint implements obtained from the post-pliocene 
deposits near Abbeville and Amiens, with a view of eliciting the opinion of the 
Section with respect to their antiquity, and the possibility of their being formed by 
other than human agency. 


On the last Eruption of Vesuvius. By Dr. Davseny, FES. 


The author confined himself to those phenomena which appeared to present some 
novelty, and to have a bearing upon the general theory of volcanic action. Vesu- 
vius appears during the last few years to be entering a new phase of action. Its 
eruptions are more frequent, but less violent, than they were formerly ; they proceed 
from a lower level than they did at an earlier period; and they give vent to cer- 
tain volatile and gaseous principles, such as the vapour of naphtha and light car- 
buretted hydrogen, or marsh-gas, never before detected. The last eruption has 
likewise caused an elevation of the coast to the height of 8 feet 7 inches above the 
level of the sea, which has not been observed to take place on any former occasion. 
In speculating on the causes which have produced these changes in the nature 
of the operations of Vesuvius, the author first considered the theory which recog- 
nizes a second class of volcanos distinct from those ordinarily known as such, and 
designated by the name of mud-volcanos. As these latter are characterized by the 
emission of carburetted hydrogen and naphtha, as well as of semifluid mud, it might 
be ested by those who regard them as partaking of the nature of volcanos, that 
Vesuvius from emitting these same products was now passing into the condition of 
a mud-volcano. But the author finds reason for den that the so-called mud- 
volcanos, of which Macalube in Sicily and Taman in the Sea of Azof are types, have 
anything in common with genuine ones, such as Vesuvius; and he therefore 
contends that the above products are generated simply by the action of volcanic 
heat upon contiguous beds of Apennine limestone containing bituminous matters 
imbedded. Hence would arise the enormous evolution of carbonic acid observed, 
and the carburetted hydrogen as well as vapour of naphtha which accompany it, 
and which may be regarded as the secondary and incidental products of volcanic 
action, whilst the muriatic and sulphurous acids are the primary and essential ones. 
The author concluded by recommending to the explorers of volcanic phenoniena 
an accurate examination of the gases evolved, as the best clue to an explanation of 
the true nature and cause of volcanic action. The latest researches of Deville and 
others on volcanic emanations present nothing irreconcileable with that chemical 
theory which the author has so long espoused ; but all he asks of geologists is dili- 

ntly to record the facts, chemical as well as physical, which volcanos present, 
instead of contenting themselves with simply referring the eruptions to certain great 
cosmical changes which they imagine to have taken place. 


On the Wokey Hole Hyena-den. By W. Bory Dawxins, F.G.S. 

The author described the peculiar features of the den—its accidental discovery 
it being filled up to the roof with débris, stones, and organic remains—and show 
the evidence of human occupation. In three areas in the cave he found ashes of 
bone—either of Rhinoceros or Elephas—associated with flint and chert imple- 
ments of the same type as those of Amiens and Abbeville, and as those of Suffolk. 
They were, however, of ruder workmanship, and possibly are of an earlier date. 
They were found underlying lines of peroxide of manganese and of comminuted 
bone, and overlying, in one of the three areas, remains of the Hyena, which mark 
the old floors of the cave. From this he inferred that “ Man, in one of the earlier, 
if not the earliest, stages of his being, dwelt in this cave, as some of the most 
degraded of our race do at present; that he manufactured his implements and his 
weapons out of flint, brought from the chalk downs of Wilts, and the least fragile 
chert of the greensand of the Blackdown Hills, and arrow-heads out of the more 
easily fashioned bone. Fire-using, indeed, and acquainted with the use of the 
bow, he was far worse armed, with his puny weapons of flint and bone, than his con- 
temporaries with their sharp claws and strong teeth. The very fact that he held 
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his ground against them shows that cunning and craft more than com for 
the deficiency of his armament. Secondly, that as he was preceded in hi 

tion, so was he succeeded by the Hyena.” He then gave a brief summary of ths 
organic remains found, comprising upwards of 1000 bones, 1016 teeth, and 16 jaws, 


onging to 


Hyeena speleea. Rhinoceros tichorhinus. 

Felis speleea. Rhinoceros hemiteechus (Fale. ). 

Felis. Bos primigenius. 

Ursus spelaus. Bos. 

Ursus arctos. Megaceros hibernicus. 

Ursus. Cervus. 

Lupus. Cervus tarandus (=C. Guettardi and C. 
Vulpes. Bucklandi, Owen, Foss. Mamm.). 
Elephas primigenius. Cervus Elaphus (=Strongyloceros spe- 
Equus. leeus, Owen, Foss. Mamm. ). 


Rhinoceros hemitechus may perhaps refer the date of the cave back to the earlier 
part of the rewer Pliocene. At all events this is the second instance known of 
this associate of Elephas antiquus being found together with traces of man. 


On Specimens of Flint Instruments from North Devon. 
By the Rev. J. Dine. 


* On Flint Instruments from Hoxne. By Mr. Dovenry. 


On the Geology of Burren, Co. Clare. By F. J. Foot, M.A., G.I. 


This district is composed of the beds of the upper portion of the Carboniferous 
Limestone, capped on the 8.W. by the basal shales of the Coal-measures. Contrary 
to what is usually the case, the limestone rises into hills upwards of 1000 feet above 
the sea, and the sides of these are a step-like succession of steep cliffs or bluffs, with 
broad, flat terraces of bare rock at their feet; these lines of cliff are accurately laid 
down on the map, and are often traceable for many miles. Excepting in the val- 
leys, where there are accumulations of drift (a mixture of limestone-gravel and 
the débris of granite), the district is almost entirely uncovered by soil, and the sin- 
gular form of the hills, together with their barrengess, imparts a most peculiar aspect 
to this part of Ireland. "The strata are nearly horizontal, but have a general dip 
to the S. of about 1°30’. This dip prevents the lines on the map being actual con- 
tours. The limestone varies in colour from pale to dark grey, and in texture is 
either compact or crystalline. It contains locally, Corals, Producte, Crincids, Nau- 
tili, Spirifere, &c. In many places it is highly magnesian, and there are some 
Dolomites, as well as bands of Chert. It is traversed by several sets of joints, which 
cut up the rock into numerous prisms of various sizes and forms; and the extensive 
flat surfaces have somewhat the appearance of that of a glacier; an accurate plan 
of a portion of one of these surfaces was also exhibited. This remarkable tract of 
country has altogether an area of about 250 square miles. 


On some Models of Foraminifera. By Dr. Frrrscn. 


On the Skiddaw Slate Series. By Professor Harkness, F.2S., F.GS. 


The Skiddaw slates of Professor Sedgwick form the lowest of the sedimentary 
rocks of the North of England. They are overlaid by a thick series of greenish-grey 
rocks, which, for the most part, consist of porphyries and ashes; these latter have 
been succeeded by the Coniston limestone of Professor Sedgwick, the equivalent of 
the Bala limestone. 

The sequence of the Skiddaw slates is well shown in the hills which lie west of 
Bassenthwaite and Derwentwater Lakes. In this portion of Cumberland, thee 


slaty strata, with their associated flaggy beds, are eeen at Newlands, passing under 
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the superior greenish-grey rocks. A section from this place northwards to Sunder- 
land, where the Carboniferous deposits of West Cumberland make their appear- 
ance, shows two well-marked anticlinals; and in several localities in this section 
fossils occur. These consit of Graptolites and branching Bryozoon ; of the former, 
the genera appertain to Graptolites, Diplogr apsus, Didymograpsus, Dichogra 

and Tetragr re A new form of phyllopod Crustacean is also found dhe 
localities in the course of this section. The fossils of the Skiddaw slates are met 
pith only in the flaggy beds; but whenever rocks of this nature occur, they afford 


A section from Matterdale, on the N. side of Ullswater, across the Skiddaw slates 
to the Carboniferous strata lying N. of Caldbeck-fells, also affords fossils. That 
section does not, however, exhibit the same arrangement of the strata. The incli- 
nations in this part of the Skiddaw slate of Cumberland are for the most part 
S.S.E., and no well-developed axis occurs in this section. This portion of the 
Skiddaw-slate area is intersected in the valley of the Caldew by granite—the Skid- 
daw Forest granite of Professor Sedgwick. The results of the author’s observations 
on this ite of the valley of the Caldew induce him to infer that it is an extension 
W.S.W. of the syenite forming the northern half on Carrock-fell. 

Three small areas of Skiddaw slate are found on the eastern margin of the Lake 
district. One of these is on the S.E, side of Ullswater, and is intersected by a 
stream called Eggbeck. The other occurs near Rossgill; and the third at Thorn- 
shipgill, a short distance west of Shap. In the two latter slate-pencil quarries 
were formerly worked. In these three areas the author has also met with fossils 
similar to some of those which have been obtained in the area west of Derwent- 
water and Bassenthwaite Lakes. 

Another area occupied by Skiddaw slate is Blackcomb, in the 8.W. of Cumber- 
land, In this hill the inclinations are N.N.W.; and along the Whicham valley, on 
the south flank of Blackcomb, a great fault, previously alluded to by Professor 
Bedgwick, occurs, The Skiddaw slates of Blackcomb also yield fossils. 

ith reference to the position of the Skiddaw slates, the author is induced to 
infer that they appertain to the Lower Llandeilo; and this conclusion is still fur- 
ther corroborated by Mr. Salter, who, from an examination of the fossils, is led to 
infer the Lower Llandeilo age of the Skiddaw slate series. 


Notice of an Ancient Sea-bed and Beach near Fort William, Inverness-shire, 
By J. Gwyn Jerrrers, F.2R.S., F.GS. 


After making some remarks on the subject of raised beaches and their number in 
this country, as well as with respect to the Arctic nature of the shells which had 
been found in the Clyde beds, as well as in Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Norfolk, and 
other counties, Mr. Jeffreys described some deposits to which his attention had been 
drawn by Captain Bedford, R.N., and which consisted of an ancient sea-bed and 
beach lying in juxtaposition to each other. The bed is lowermost, and contains 
species which usually inhabit a moderate depth of water: the beach ap to 
have been formed after the bed was upheaved, because it contains littoral species 
and shells which must have been thrown up by the tide. The organic remains found 
in the bed and beach represent fifty-nine species, including forty-eight of Moll 
The analogy between these deposits on the one hand, and the Coralline and 
Crag on the other, was pointed out; but their paleeontological contents being 
‘of a different kind, the Inverness-shire and Crag Jeposits were in all probability 
not contemporaneous. The now-deacribed deposits underlie several other strata, 
which may belong to the Boulder-clay formation ; but this last is a doubtful point, 
Nearly all the species of Mollusca met with on the present occasion live in the adja- 
cent seas; but a few of them (e.g. Pecten Islandicus, Columbella Holbélli, Littorina 

ahda, Mangelia pyramidalis, Margarita costulata, Natica clausa, and Trophon 
Gunner’) now exist only in more northern latitudes. Mr. Jeffreys, however, regards 
this assemblage of shells as Scandinavian, and not as Arctic. A Table of species 
was appended to the paper, showing the proportion which inhabits the Arctic, 
Scandinavian, and Scotch seas, as well as of those which occur in a fossil state in 
the Crag, Clyde beds, and Kelsey Hill (or Yorkshire) deposits, 
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On the Geology of the Gold-fields of Otago, New Zealand. By W. Lavprr 
Linpsar, M.D. & F.RS. Edinburgh, F.LS. & FR.GS. London, fe. 


The author had made a personal geological survey of the Tuapeka and other gold- 
fields of Otago between October 1861 and January 1862, some of the general results 
whereof were published, under the section on the “ Geology o o,” in a Lecture 
by him Printed in Dunedin in January 1862, entitled “ and Power of 

atural Hi ry in Colonization, with special reference to Otago; being portions of a 
Lecture prepared for, and at the request of, the Young Men's Christian Association of 
Dunedin,” and issued as a pamphlet by and under the auspices of the said Asso- 
ciation. 

He had also formed and brought home a considerable collection of the rocks and 
minerals of the gold-fields, with relative field-memoranda, maps, and drawings. 
The general results of his observations and deductions may be tabulated as fol- 

ows :— 

1. The gold and gold-bearing rocks of Otago do not differ essentially, guoad 
mineralogical or geological characters, from those of every other part of the world 
hitherto known to be auriferous. 

2. The original matrix of the gold is quartz; and the latter occurs interbedded 
in, or associated with, metamorphic slates, especially of the gneiss, mica, talc 
chlorite- and clay-slate families. ~ f 7 _ , 

3. These slates vary greatly in mineralogical character; but they bear a closer 
resemblance to those of central and southern Scotland (Grampians, &c.) than to the 
more altered Silurian auriferous slates of Victoria (Australia). 

4. The slates in question are probably of Silurian age; but this has yet to be 
proved, for they are themselves non-fossiliferous ; and as yet the subjacent rocks are 
unknown. 


5. At various points there are evidences of considerable disturbance in the 
schistose strata by the intrusions and eruptions of trappean rocks, apparently refer- 
able to the Tertiary era. 

6. The valleys among the schistose hill ranges are generally occupied by alluvial 
drifts, apparently of Tertiary age, naturally divisible perhaps into a lower or older 
group, characterized by its abundant lignites, and a superficial or newer series, 
which is chiefly the seat of the operations of the gold-miner. 

7. The lignitiferous or older drift consists chiefly of quartz gravele—in certain 
deposits cemented by means of peroxide of iron and other materials into a hard red 
conglomerate—associated with thinner strata of clays, sands, and gravels. This 
series of beds sometimes occurs at a height of from 500 to 1000 feet above the sea- 
level, on the flanks of trappean and other hills. 

8. The upper or newer drift bottoms—the valleys and “ flats,” so common in 
the hilly parts of the country (where the hills are schistose)—consist essentially of 
(a) clays, blue, yellow, or red ; (5) boulder-clays ; and (c) gravels, so called, which 
are really the little-worn or abraded débris of the subjacent and circumjacent slates, 
and which are more correctly denominated by the miner’s phrase, “ chopped slate.” 

These beds are immediately superjacent (in the order in which they are above 
enumerated) on the generally upturned and very irregular edges of the slates ; and 
the latter, according to their mineralogical character, give a dominant colourt o 
the former,—the clays and gravels of the gneies being bluish or greyish, of the 
chlorite-slates greenish, of the mica-slates, in proportion as they are less or more 
ferruginous, yellow or red. 

9. Gold occurs chiefly in the gravel or “chopped slate” above described,—this 
constituting the “‘ wash-dirt” of the miner. It is frequently found most abundantly 
in “pockets” (hollows or crevices) of the irregular upturned edges of the subja- 
cent slates, whereon the gravel immediately reposes. It is disseminated through 
the clays in some localities; while in others it is sometimes collected in quantity 
in cavi-ies, or ‘‘ pocketa,” under the boulders of the boulder-clay beds. 

10. The gold is y granular or gunpowder-like, partly scaly, nuggety, or 
crystallized ; and it exhibits every tion, intermixture, and variety of each of 
these forms or kinds in different localities. 

11, It is associated, in different localities, with iserine (titaniferous iron-sand) ; 
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iron-pyrites, common and arsenical (mispickel); cassiterite (tit-sand or oxide of 
tin) ; topas (of the gouéées-d’eau character, blue or colourless) ; gatnets, and other 


minerals. 

Much of Otago remains yet to be explored, especially the mountainous westem 
ortion of the province; but, from the geological structure of those portions af 
he province he personally examined, the author draws or makes the followitg in- 

ferences, deductions, or predictions :— 

1. That the geological basis of the greater part of Otago consists of auriferous 
metamorphic slates. This refers especially to the great cehtral and western moun- 
tain-ranges; for instance, those which éncircle the large interior lakes (Hawea, 
Wanaka, and Wakatip). 

2. That these great mountain-systems are probably the source of the tertiary 
drift so abundantly distributed over the lower parts of the province, which dri 
consists mainly of quartzose and schistose débris. 

8. That this tertiary drift, in both its lignitiferous and more strictly auriferous 
series of beds, will be found much more extensively and largely distributed over the 
province than at present. 

4, That gold is very extensively and largely distributed over the province; and 
that many gold-fields remain to discovered, especially in the interior ; though 
nothing short of actual mining, or “digging,” can determine the localities of 
‘‘ nayable gold-fields.” 

5. That the supply of gold is at present practically uniimited; and that the auri- 
ferous resources of Otago are only beginning to be developed, and will only be fally 
developed in the course of many years, hy—a. The addition of quartz-mining, and 
others of the skilled branches of gold-mining, to the shallow or “alluvial digging,” 
to which the miner’s operations are at present mainly confined. This implies s 

ter concentration of attention than at present on the auriferous quartztes, from 
which the drift or alluvial gold has originally been derived, the working wheres, 
should they exist to any extent, is much more likely to yield a permanent] remu- 
nerative employment, and a permanent and valuable source of revenue, the 
said “alluvial digging.” 65. he systematic application of improved chemical and 
mechanical, or chemico-mechanical, processes to gold-mining, and the expenditure 
thereon, or application thereto, of suitable ca ital ce. The establishment of gold- 
mining as one of the ermanent industri resources of the province. d@. The 
systematic prospecting, by exploring and experimental parties suitably equi 
partly geological and surveying, partly mining and “digging.” e. The ibont eed 
enlightened enco ment of minjng and of the miners by the construction of 
rail- and tramways, the opening-up of roads, the building of bridges, the establish- 
ment of townehips, the sale of waste lands at suitable prices, the adequate sn 
of fuel by the working of lignite-beds or otherwise, the institution of proper mining 
laws and mining boards, and other measures pertaining strictly to the legislative 
function of the State. 

The following Tables illustrate the comparative prolificness of the Otago gold- 
fields, from their discovery in June 1861 to the end of March 1862 :— 


I. Showing the amount of gold brought to Dunedin by each Government escort 
from o chief gold-fields of Otago (compiled from the Receiving Officer's 
returns). 
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Tape I. (continued). 


Livcsctcccees ° 

QB. cc ccccvcnes 18,520 4,061 esees e 17,581 

. 4338 | ...... 14, 
. 5,178 | ...... 16,181 
9” 19 ee eeveece 9,604 4,614 eee 14,208 
99 26 ee é 10,080 8,935 ° ° 14,016 

1862. 

January 2..... beeeees . 8,447 8,916 | ..... . 11,688 
9 Divccceceeceeee 7,485 8,349 _ 10,784 
» Woseccccceeeee 8,867 9612 | ..... 11,479 
9 DB cesses cece - 9,488 1,687 _ 11,155 
yp 80 ccccsecenees 8,729 1,588 960 11,279 
February 6 ...... _ 9,749 2082 | ..... ,; 11,781 
ine | pereeernee 8,027 9,181 - 10,158 
9 20 seeeeeee ....| 7,856 1,921 9,777 
an errr 17,808 1,888 1617 10,758 

March 1 ...........00. 5,901 1,144 195 7, 
ee | nr 7,201 1,605 604 9,500 
rr 6,054 1270 | ..... ; 7,894 
vevees 1,899 1298 8,139 
Leeeeeeeeees 4078 | 886,559 
Average by each escort .. 9,784 936 11,984 


It. Showing the quantity and value of, and duty on, gold exported from Otago 
bebwoon Bid August, 1861, and Set Merch, 1962, 


Quantity. Value. 
1861. ozs. dwts. £ « d. £ « d, 
Aug. 8 to Dee. S1............] 187,605 9 | 727,810 17 5| 29,461 19 10 
Jan. 1 to March 81 .......... 170,770 18 | 661,786 5 4| 21,846 8 6 
Total ieveeeeseesess | 858,466 9 1,880,056 2 0 44,808 8 4 


IIL Showing the quantity and value of all the gold ex from the whole of 
New. Zealand up to 3let March, 1862. 


Produce of 


Port of export. gold-fields in Quantity. Value. 
provinoe of 

Punedin.. . Oza. 

Mec bo teeeeeece sense] Otago B5O,680 
Nelson 

eleon 
Wellington ee eee e@enede Nelson 46,501 

u cccccccceceee.| Auckland 864 


Total Coeseecseegeaessaossiseseesetbeses 406,584 1,575,618 0 0 
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Tables L and IT. are compiled from statistics given in the ‘Otago Daily Times’ 
of April 6, 1862, and Table II. from those given in the ‘Otago Colonist’ of July 
15, 1862. 


On the Geology of the Gold-fields of Auckland, New Zealand. By W. lawn 
Linpsay, M.D. & F.RS. Edinburgh, F.LS. & F.R.GS. London, §. 


The author had personally made a geological examination of the Coromandel 
gold-field, in the province of Auckland, in February 1862, having previoul: 
spent several months on a similar survey of the Otago gold-fields. He deacribel 

oromandel as a different type of gold-field from Tuapeka (Otago), and, as such, 
of interest as illustrative of the general geology of the New Z d gold-fields 
The main results of his observations and deductions may be concisely stated thus — 

1. The geology of the northern gold-fields of New Zealand, including those o 
Nelson as well as of Auckland, does not differ essentially from that of the southem 
or Otago gold-fields (as the geology of the latter is described in his paper “On the 
Geology of the Otago Gold-tields,” save in so far as regards certain minor details 
The parent slates, for instance, are in the north more frequently of a clay-slate « 

illaceous character than in the south; the auriferous quartzites are frequently 
developed to an extent as yet unknown in Otago; the evidences of trappean di- 
turbance are more numerous, and the metamorphism of the slates by the contig 
of the erupted or intruded traps better marked. Nor does the character of the 
gold differ materially, save in so far as, in certain localities, it is more generallr 
associated with its quartz matrix. 

2. The Coromandel Peninsula consists mainly of & mountain ridge, running 
nearly north and south; the mountains having a bold serrated outline, and varying 
in height from 1000 to 2000 feet. The valleys between the spurs given off laterally 
by this main or dividing range are of the character generally of ravines or gorge, 
occupied by mere mountain streama ; the “ flats ” or alluvial tracts at their mouth:, 
and on the coast, are inconsiderable. 

8. This mountain-range consista apparently of slates of Silurian age, general; 
of argillaceous character, but greatly altered by contact with, or proximity ta 
numerous outbursts or intrusions of trappean and other rocks. The mountains ar 
so densely wooded, and so difficult of access, that it is only here and there in the 
gorges of the streams that sections of these slates may be examined. In thee 
sections the slates are frequently found to resemble Lydian stone or the slaty 
varieties of basalt (such as clinkstone); while they are disposed more or lex 
vertically, their irregular upturned affording the most convenient and 
abundant “pockets” for the detention and storage of the alluvial gold washed 
from the higher grounds. 

4, [Local geologists describe the fundamental rock of the Coromandel mountait- 
system as granitic, and the granite as forming here and there the “ aiguilles” of 
the dividing ridge. The author met with no granite in site; nor did he discovet 
granitic boulders or pebbles in the boulder-clays of the auriferous drift, or in the 
shingly beds of the mountain streams about Coromandel Harbour. ] 

5. The Coromandel slates are characterized by their prominent and numero! 
quartz “reefs,” consisting of auriferous quartzites. Here and there, where the 

ense vegetation admits, these reefs are met with tn situ, frequently as “dykes, 
standing prominently above the general level of the slates ; sometimes forming the 
top of the dividing ridge itself. The proximity and abundance of such quartzite! 
are sufficiently indicated by the immense numbers of huge quartz-boulders of 
blocks which bestrew the low ground and occupy the ravines and gorges, which 
blocks are characterized by comparative angularity. The quartz is frequently ¢ 
the porous, light, spongy character so prevalent in the gold-fields of Australis, 
Nova Scotia, California, and other auriferous countries; and its colour is frequently 
buff, brown, ochrey, or vermilion, the result, apparently, of different degrees of 
ferruginous impregnation. ; 

6. The auriferous drift is mostly of the character of the newer or upper Tertiary 
drifts of the Otago gold-fields, consisting essentially of—a. variously coloured clays; 
b. boulder-clays, variously coloured; and c. gravels, of the ‘chopped slate 
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character, the débris of the component rocks of the parent ranges, which gravels rest 
immediately on the “bed-rock” or slate. In this gravel, as at Otago, the gold 
chiefly occurs; hence to these gravels are, as yet, mainly directed the operations 
of the miner. 

7. The gold itself occurs in the form of dust, scales, or nuggete—frequently as 
scaly nuggets or “ pepites,” but still more generally dendritically disseminated in 
quartz-pebbles, which are usually ochrey or brownish in colour. 

8. It is largely associated with iserine (titaniferous iron-sand), apparently of 
the character of that so abundant at Taranaki. This mineral, in sed, appears to 
be associated with gold in almost all the New Zealand gold-fields. 

9. The prevalent volcanic rocks, which burst through, overlie, or are otherwise 
associated with the slates, are mainly various trachytes, tuffs, basalts, and syenites. 
A. hard breccia, consisting to a great extent of fragments of jasper and flint, re- 
sembling somewhat the “cement” or quartz conglomerate of the older or lower 
Tertiary auriferous drifts of the Otago gold-fields, occurs on Beeson’s Island, in 
Coromandel Harbour, which island is mainly or altogether tufaceous. Boulders of 
basalt and syenite bestrew the tops of the hills which form the greater part 
of the said island; and basaltic boulders are associated with quartzose onea in the 
shingly beds of the mountain-streams of Coromandel and in the boulder-clays of 
the auriferous drift. . 

Contrasting the Tuapeka (Otago) with the Coromandel gold-fields, the author 
indicated the following respective peculiarities :— 

At Tuapeka (Otago) :—a. The bare open country, resembling the Lammermoors 
of Scotland, consisting of gently undulating “ranges,” of a ‘height generally of 
from 500 to 1500 feet. &. The abundance of the auriferous drift, and the compa- 
rative insignificance or scarcity of the parent quartzites. c. The scarcity of timber 
for fuel and slabbing; but, on the other hand, the presence of lignites. d. The 
inclement climate. e. The difficulties of land-communication with the capital 
(Dunedin), arising from insufficient roads. f. Unlimited powers of “ prospecting” 
and “working,” arising from the absence of a native population. 

At Coromandel :—s. The precipitous mountain-ranges, densely covered with a 
jungly vegetation to the top; the hill-bases impinging directly on the sea-margin, 
without the intervention of “ flats,” save to an insignificant extent. b. The scarcity 
of the auriferous drifts, and the abundance of the parent quartzites. c. The abun- 
dance of timber for fuel, mining-works, and dwellings. d. The superior climate, 
arising from its geographical position, 800 miles more northerly. e. The facilities 
of water-communication with the capital (Auckland), 45 or 50 miles distant. 
f. Difficulties and dangers of prospecting and working, arising from the presence of 
a jealous, hostile proprietary native population. 

From his observations at Coromandel and Tuapeka, as well as in the other parts 
of New Zealand he visited during his tour of 1861-62, the author makes the fol- 
lowing statements, inferences, or predictions :— 

1. That while there is, at Coromandel, a very limited and insignificant field for 
alluvial digging, there is ample scope for quarts-mining. 

2. That the auriferous resources of Coromandel will only be fully developed in 
the course of many years by the application of all modern improvements in che- 
mistry and mechanics to systematse mining, which must become one of the per- 
manent industrial occupations of the province of Auckland, and which will demand 
the sinking of a large capital in the first instance. a 

3. That slates similar to those of Coromandel, with associated auriferous quartz- 
ites, will be found to occur over a comparatively large area of the province of 
Auckland. 

4. That new gold-fields remain to be discovered in that province; though experi- 
ment only, and on a suitable scale, can determine where, and whether “ payable,” 

gold-fields exist. 

5. That whereas lignites are widely distributed over the province of Auckland, it 
is most desirable to ascertain whether they are of similar geological age to those of 
Otago, and associated with the same auriferous drifts. 

6. That whereas, in Australia and other auriferous countries, gold is not con- 
fined, necessarily to metamorphic alates or their derived drifts, put occurs occasion 
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ally in granitic and hornblendic (syenitic) rocks or their débris ; and whereas, thoogh 
this is rare in New Zealand, Ae is, ) onding to the testimony of Mr. Haast 
the Government geologist of the Canterbury province, at least one good instance cf 
such an occurrence in the province of Nelson (in the beds of the rivers Roto-it 
and Roto-roa, where the gold could apparently only have been derived from the 
decomposition or degradation of rocks of a syenitic or hornblendic character) ;—th: 
attention of prospectors and miners, not only in the province of Auckland, but 
that of Otago and, indeed, in all the New Zealand provinces (all of which wil 
probably be found to be to greater or less extent auriferous), should be directed 
to drifts derived from granitic and hornblendic rocks, as well aa to those resulting 
from the detrition of Silurian and other slates. 

7. That it is probable the auriferous system of rocks (the supposed Siluri 
slates) extends from the province of Otago into the adjacent provinces of South- 
land and Canterbury—from Nelson (where they are already known to exist to m 
extent second only to that in Otago, and where, indeed, “gold-fields” hare 
been successfully worked for a considerably longer period) into Canterbury—and 
from Auckland mto Wellington and adjacent districts—though to what extent r- 
mains to be determined by actual survey and experiment. 

8. Contrasting the Northern with the Middle Island of New Zealand, it is pre- 
bable that the latter is more extensively and largely auriferous than the former; 
that in the former the auriferous quartzites are developed out of proportion t 
the derived drifts, while in the latter the reverse is the case; and that, should 
this supposition prove to be correct, the character of the gold-mining in the two 
islands will necessarily differ most materially. 

9. Speaking in general terms, auriferous rocks may be said to extend throughcet 
the New Zealand islands, the exceptions being where they are interrupted by 
recent volcanic formations, traps of various ages (mostly Tertiary), limestones d 
various ages, extensive Tertiary beds, and other geological series or 

The author concluded by strongly advocating the necessity of an immedist: 
systematic Geological survey of the province of Auckland—one implying a duratior 
of about five years, with an expenditure on staff, travelling, and publications ¢ 
about £10,000. He recommended this equally for all the New d province 
of which geological surveys have not yet been made; pointing to the example 
of 0, which has recently appointed a Government geologist, who is now 
engaged on a three years’ survey of that, geologically, most interesting province 

On the Paleontology of Mineral Veins ; and on the Secondary Age of som 

Mineral Veins in the Carboniferous Limestone. By Cuantes Moors, F.G.. 


The author's attention was directed to this subject by the very fissured chars 
of the Carboniferous Limestone of the Mendi Hills, and by observing that maty 
of the fissures had subsequently been filled with deposits containing organic remain 
of later geological ages, some of them being probably as young as the inferior oolité 
In a quarry near one in which the author had previously found the Mscrolestes, Placots, 
&c., there were as many as fifteen vertical fissures within a length of 200 feet, pan 
down through inclined beds of Carboniferous Limestone, one of them being 16 fee 
in breadth at the base. These contained organic remains belonging to the Carto- 
niferous Limestone, the Rhestic bone-bed, and the Middle Lias. In the upper por 
tions of some of the fissures, galena, sulphate of barytes, and iron-ore were presd} 
showing that in these instances the above minerals must be of Secondary age. 
In further investigating this point, the mineral deposits of the Mendips, nes 
Charter House, were examined. descending a lead-mine at this place, the au 
found the vein-stuff very varied in its character—sometimes a conglomerate, tha 
almost composed of Encrinital stems, with a few Corals, all much abraded by the 
action of water; and at a depth of 175 feet a deposit of eight feet of blue marl 
containing 74 per cent. of galena. In this he found about {30 species of organic 
remains, consisting of part of an Ammonite, Belemnites, ten species of Brachi 
together with numerous univalves and Foraminifera. Fish-remains were also abut- 
dant, of different species; and there were also pieces of drift~wood which had 
been converted into jet, Jt was thus evident that the Mendip lead-veins had bet 
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within the influence of the ocean during the Secondary period, and that the minerals 
they contained could not be of more ancient date. Somewhat similar results at- 
tended an examination of the districts around Bristol and Weston-super-Mare. 

The author next examined samples furnished from six mines, in Carboniferous 
Limestone from Shropshire, Yorkshire, and Cumberland. From Weardale, out of 
twenty-seven small samples, organic remains were obtained from fourteen, the 
lowest being 678 feet from the surface; and the same result occurred from Alston 
Moor and the White Mines, Cumberland. In one small sample from the Grassing- 
ton Mines, Skipton, which when washed was reduced to half an ounce in weight, 
not less than 156 specimens were found. These include the euthor’s genus Zellania, 
hitherto never observed in any stratified bed lower than the middle lias; and nu- 
merous Conodonts, which have never been found higher than the Ludlow bone-bed. 

It was ed that we had no evidence of the contents of mineral veins having 
been derived from volcanic agency, nor by any electrical action removing the mine- 
rals from the adjoining rock and redepositing them in the veins. e author’s 
view was, that what are now mineral veins were once open fissures which were 
traversed by the ancient seas of the period, and their derived contents deposited ; 
and that whilst these infillings were proceeding, the minerals, which might pre- 
viously have been held in solution in the water, were by the operation of electrical 
and other causes precipitated, and that thus, instead of being due to volcanic action, 
they were to be attributed to aqueous and sedimentary deposition, 


Contributions to Australian Geology and Paleontology. 
By Cuartzs Moors, F.G.S. 


After noticing the evidence recently obtained of the presence of Mesozoic rocks 
in Australia by Mr. Gregory, the Rev. W. B. Clarke, and Mr, Hood, the author 
remarked on the paucity of organic remains that had yet been obtained from these 
rocks—in the whole probably not more than thirty species. He then referred to a 
series of fossils he observed being exhibited at a meeting of the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Natural Histo Society by Captain Sanford, of Nynehead, to 
whom they had been forwarded by Mr. Shenton from Western Australia. They 
appeared to have been chiefly derived from beds of oolitic age, and probably from 

e same district as those sent to the Exhibition by Mr. Gregory; the 7rigoniea, 
Cucullea, Belemnites, &c., being of the same species. Captain Sanford’s collection, 
including a number of duplicates, comprised about sixty specimens, and also a block 
of stone about 10 in. by Sin., which, on being closely examined, showed that the 
bed from which it was derived must have been very rich in organiams; for on its 
surfaces the author was able to make out about thirty species, or as many as had 
previously been discovered from all the Australian Mesozoic deposits. It con- 
tained an Ammonite, Trigonia (allied to T. costata), Pecten, Ima, Avicula, 
Ostrea, Turbo, and other univalves, Rhynchonella variabilis, Pentacrinites, &c. 

Amongst the Ammonites in this collection were several allied to the A. radians, 
and appeared to indicate for the first time the presence of the Upper Lias in 
Australia. There were also several specimens of the Myacttes hastanus, found only 
in the ironstone zone of the Middle Lias in this country ; arid, singularly, the matrix 
containing the Australian specimens yielded 52 per cent. of metallic iron. 

In the absence of sections, and from the different lithological characters of the 
shells, the author supposed them to have been obtained from beds of different 
geological ages, and that, from their abraded character in some instances, they were 
probably found in derived deposits, and not in the parent rock; and that it was 
not improbable, for the same reasons, that this applied also to the other Mesozoic 
remains that had hitherto been found in Australia. 


On the Fossils of the Boulder-clay in Caithness. By 0. W. Pracu. 

The author first mentioned that, as so little was known of the fossils of this for- 
mation, he thought that a short communication on the subject might be acceptable 
to the Section. The Boulder-clay occurs more or less all over Caithness. In some 
places it is very deep, especially on the banks and estuaries of rivers, sides of burna, 

c., where it is found in some places to the depth of 60 or 80 feet, and ge various 
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levels up to 200 feet. In some parts it is filled with stones of various sizes. It is 
of different degrees of hardness; and the shells, although generally distributed, vary 
in number at different places, as well as the stones, The stones are all more or les 
striated and ground. Above the lower clay in many places are beds of sand, and 
from these beds wide cracks run down the clay, some vertically, othera di Yr, 
and from these smaller cracks diverge horizontally—all being filled with sand no 
doubt from above, that on the sides of them being cemented together, and the centre 
quite loose. This sand contains organisms similar to those of the clay, but ins 
very friable condition. Above the sand is often seen more clay, and crowning the 
whole a deposit of stones derived from all the previous geological formations, som: 
being of great size. One such, of granite, at least 30 tons in weight, near the Cu: 
tom-House at Wick, is 66 feet above the level of the sea. The clay rests upo 
rocks grooved and polished. The grooves run about N. and S., with variations to 
the E. and W. Some of the shells are almost perfect, the smaller and more deli- 
cate ones being most so; others, especially the Astartes, are covered with their 
epidermis; a few are perforated, evidently by the Whelk and the boring sponge, 

liona. In no case had he found two valves of any shell united. A difficulty oft 

resents itself to many on finding that although the edges of the greater part of the 
broken shells are rounded, others retain their sharpness, as if only just broken 
This difficulty will vanish if a collection of the recent broken shells be made from 
the sea-shore, for there the very same appearances may be seen, agreeing in every 
particular with those of the Boulder-clay. 

The mode of transport he thought had been by water-borne ice, the work of 
long periods. As he only wished to introduce the organ‘sms, he left all this to 
others. 

He then read a detailed list of the organisms, first observing that, as Mr. Jeffre 
had kindly examined al] the shells and Dr. Bowerbank the sponges, the list might 
be depended upon :— 


Univalves. Bivalves (continued). 

Trophon scalariforme. Astarte elliptica. 
Buccinum undatum. . —— sulcata. 
Nassa incrassata. - Artemis lincta. 
Purpura lapillus, - Tellina proxima. 
Mangelia elliana. — solidula. 
—— turricula. Mya truncata, var. Uddevallensis. 
Natica nitida. Panopea Norvegica. 
——- sordida. Saxicava rugosa, var. 
——— helicoides . 
Aporrhais pes-pelecani. Balamde. 
Turritella communis. Balanus Scoticus (porcatus). 
Trochus zizyphinus. — Annelida. 
Patella vulgata. . . 
Dentalium entale. Serpula vermicularis. 

abyssorum, n. s. (Sars). Polyzoa. 

. Hippothoa catenularia. 
Bivaloes. Mecbrenipors —? 

Pecten maximus, Lepralia Peachii. 
——= O e o——= gi e 
Leda caudata. simplex 
Cardium echinatum. Sponges. 
—— edule. Geodis ——? 
—— Norvegicum. Cliona celata. 
Cyprina Islandica. A 
Astarte arctica. Iga. 
—— compressa. . Nullipora polymorpha (Melobesis). 


Abstract.—Shells 32 species, 15 of which are Univalves and 17 Aber at 
nus, 1; Annelida, 1; Polyzoa, 4; Sponges, 2; Uo ; Alga pest), |; 
making a total of 42 species being the ongest list of foasila ever before noticed from 
*\9 boulder-clay of Caithness. 

“the shells, 29 are British, 2 Scandinavian, and 1 Arctic, 
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On Fossil Fishes from the Old Red Sandstone of Caithness. 
By C. W. PeEacn. 


The author introduced the subject by stating that at the Meeting of the Associ- 
ation at Aberdeen in 1858 he laid before the members some fishes from the Old 
Red Sandstone which he thought not only new to Caithness, but one of which he 
believed new to geology. These had since been examined by Sir P. Egerton, and 
figured and described in Decade X. of the Government Geological Survey. The 
one he had considered new, and which proved to be so, had a true bony vertebral 
column, and thus differed from the fishes of the Old Red period previously dis- 
covered. He expressed the great gratification that he felt at being relieved from 
the painful position of standing alone, as he had done for some years, in the opinion 
that true bony fishes occurred in the Old Red of Caithness. He then entered into 
a description of several species (fine specimens of which he laid on the table) that 
he had er collected, and which he considered also as new to Caithness—some 
new altogether; these have long lobated fins, bony ribs and processes, &c. One 
species was evidently Gyroptychius of M‘Coy; and although some of the others be- 
long to that genus, they are new species. this opinion he was to a great extent 
supported by Professor Huxley, to whom the whole of the specimens will be sent 
for examination and description. ; 


On the Correlation of the Slates and Limestones of Devon and Cornwall with 
the Old Red Sandstones of Scotland, fc. By W. Puncztty, F.G.S. 

The distinguished author of ‘Siluria,’ as geologists well know, has made a tri- 
partite division of the slates and limestones of Devon and Cornwall, as well as of 
the Old Red Sandstones of Scotland, &c., and given chronological equivalency to 
the Upper, Middle, and Lower groups of each respectively. us, he places the 
Barnstaple and Petherwin beds (the latter characterized by the presence of Cly- 
menta and Cypridina) on the horizon of the Upper Old Red, with its Holoptychius 
and Phylloles; the limestones of Torquay, Newton, and Plymouth, in which are 
found Strincocephalus, Calceola, Bronteus, Acervularia, &c., are made to synchro- 
nize with the deposits of Caithness, &c., containing the remains of Asterolepis, Coc- 
costeus, &c.; whilst the slates of Meadfoot, &c., in South Devon, and Looe, &c., in 
Cornwall, distinguished by the remarkable coral Pleurodictyum problematicum, are 
regarded as the equivalents in time of the Lower Old Red rocks of Forfar and the 
North-east Highlands, which are charged with Cephalasms, Pleragms, and Onchus*. 

Though this co-ordination may be said to have found a large acceptance, it is 
not in keeping with the opinion of some who laboured long and sedulously amongst 
the older rocks of Devon and Cornwall,—for example, the late Sir H. De la Beche ¢ 
and the Rev. David Williams{; nor is it unchallenged by some existing writers, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. Page§ and Mr. Jukes |j. 

That some diversity of opinion should exist respecting the true relations of the 
two systems of rocks now under notice is what might be expected when their 
lithological and paleeontological dissimilarities are remembered. The northern beds 
are eminently arenaceous, whilst those in the south are almost exclusively argilla- 
ceous or calcareous; the former teem with -fossil fish, and the latter with the 
exuvie of molluscous and radiate animals: but, according to our fossil registers, 
Scotland does not yield the shells, corala, or sponges so abundant in Devonshire ; 
nor are the ichthyolites of the former found in the latter area: they have no 
organic remains in common. 

t will doubtless be remembered, however, that, in his ‘Paleozoic Fossils of 
Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset’{, Professor Phillips has figured and de- 
scribed, as a acale of Holoptychius, a fossil found in the elates of Meadfoot, near 


* Siluria, 3rd edition, p. 4383. 

+ Memoirs of Geol. Survey, vol. i. p. 108. 

t Report of Royal Geol. Soc. of Cornwall, 1848, p. 123. 
§ Advanced Text-Book of Geology, p. 123. 

|| Manual of Geology, 2nd cdition, 1862, p. 492. 

§ Pal. Foss. pl. 67. fig. 266, and p. 138. 
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Torquay, in South Devon. 1¢ would seem that this identification has not bea 
considered perfectly reliable, since the fossil has not found a place in subsequent 
works jon the Devonshire beds, or in Professor Morris’s Catalogue of British 


08s 
The mineral and mechanical characters of the Old Red rocks may, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently explain the absence in them of mollusks and other dwellers at the sea 
bottom ; but there seems no satisfactory mode of accounting for the non-appearance 
of fishes in the slates and limestones of Devon and Cornwall. We are asked, b 


id 


one proposed solution of the problem, to suppose that some geographical difficulty 
or barrier separated the two areas and prevented the migration and mingling of 
their inhabitants; whilst another suggests that the Old fish were probably st 
home in fresh water only, and ought not to be looked for in beds so decidedly ms 
tine as those of Devon and Cornwall. 

The interesting and important discovery, by Sir R. I. Murchison ®, of the inte- 
mixture, in the same Devonian bed in Russia, of the fish of the Upper and Midd» 
Old Red of Scotland with the shells of Devonshire seems to dispose of the latter 
of the two proposed solutions just mentioned, but leaves the difficulty untouched; 
nor does it appear that the synchronism of the representative beds in Britain neces 
sarily flows from it. It proves, of course, that the fish and shells lived at one and 
the same time in Russian, not that they did so in British, waters. We may have 
an example here of the distinction ‘between geological aneity and 
chrony, 80 ably poi out, on & recent occasion, by Professor Huxley f. 

At the Meeting of the British Association held at Cork, in 1848, Mr. Peach 
brought under the notice of the Geological Section certain fossils which had thes 
recently been found, by Mr. Couch, in the Devonian slates of Polperro, in Cornwal. 
The paleontologists to whom they were then submitted considered them to be the 
remains of fishes; this was the opinion also of the late Mr. Hugh Miller at firt, 
but subsequently he considered them to be very doubtful and extremely puzzling: 
ultimately they were pronounced, by Professor M‘Coy and Mr. Carter, of Cambridg:, 
to be sponges merely. It may still be doubted, however, whether certain fosal: 
found with them were not true ichthyolites; indeed, one specimen which, s fe¥ 

ears since, I found in the same beds at Looe, in Cornwall, has been pronounced by 
ir,P. Egerton and others to be a decided ichthyodorulite}. It has not been ids 
tified, however, even generically. 

A few weeks since, I had the good fortune to find a fossil in the Pleurodidym 
slates at Meadfoot, near Torquay ; that is, in certainly the lowest group of the xcé 
of South Devon, and which Sir R. I. Murchison has placed on the horizon of th 
Cep ‘dian and Pteraspidian beds—the lowest of his divisions of the Old Red 
Scotland. The fossil was at once identified by Mr. Davies, of the British Museut, 
as a scale, or rather a portion of one, of Uolepis concentricus, Agass.—s fs 
lmown only by its fossil scales, which have hitherto been found only in the Cissb- 
binnie beds, belonging to Sir R. I. Murchison’s “ Upper Old Red.” : 

This fossil, then, appears to necessitate the belief, either that the organism whic) 
it represents had a greater vertical range than has been supposed (that is, thet | 
belonged to the Lower and Middle, as well as Upper, Old fauna), or that th 
Pleurodictyum beds of Devon and Cornwall, inatend of being on the horizon of the 
Lower, are on that of the Upper Old Red Series of Scotland. 

To accept the first of these (apparent the only two) alternatives would be! 
accept the difficulty of supposing that Phy s dates from the times of Cephalaz 
the extinction of which it witnessed, as well as the subsequent introduction ax! 
withdrawal of Coccosteus, Asterolepis, and others; and yet that, unlike its early 
contemporaries, it failed to leave any trace of ita existence in the Old Red ros 
save only in the uppermost of their groups. 

Rejecting thie, owever, we seem compelled to adopt its rival, which amount! 
to this:—There are in Devon and Cornwall no representatives of the Lower mt 
Middle Old Red rocks of Scotland, but the Lowest (the Pleurodictyum) beds 0 
the former are on the horizon of the upper division of the latter,—an opimon ® 

* Siluria, 3rd edition, p. 382. 
+ Anniversary Address, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol, xvii. p. 40, &. 
t See ‘Geologist,’ vol. iv. pl. 6, p. 846, 
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harmony with those of Sir H. De la Beche and the Rev. David Williams, already 

spoken of, as well as that advocated by m in an earlier paper*, It will be 

seen also that the indications of the su scale found by Professor Phillips were 

to the same effect. Like the Old dstone fish found in Russia by Sir R. I. 

Murchison, the Phydolene-scalo was surrounded with marine shells+, and also by 

corals ; hence the ancient fish to which it belonged was not incapable of living in 
© 808. 


On the Gold-bearing Strata of Merionethshire. 
By T. A. Reapwm, F.G.S., FSS. 


The author referred to a paper read before the Association at Manchester in 
1861, the object of which, he said, was to point out the probability of gold-seeking 
in the Dolgelley district being, at no very remote date, of commercial importance. 
He stated that, since the last Meeting, he had acquired additional facts connected 
with the subject, and his wish was to present them in support of the opinion ex- 
pressed in the paper referred to. 

The author said that he had employed an eminent analytical chemist for several 
months upon the spot, to test the acc of his former experiments ; and the assays 
referred to in the paper were made of grains, taken from quantities of 56 lbs., 
after the most careful sampling, instead of the customary 400 grains. 

He said that the geological features of the district were now too well known to 
require more than a repetition of the general statement that the rocks are of the 
Cambrian and Lower Silurian series, forming a junction in a very sinuous course, 
and frequently cut through by narrow bands of porphyritic nstone. 

The metalliferous veins have a general bearing N.E. and 8. W., with an underlie 
to the north. 

The auriferous district under notice is comprised in the Ordnance Survey Maps, 
75, S.E., and the upper art of 59, N.E. 

For convenience, he divides the district into the following sections :—Cwmhei- 
sian, Maesgwm, Berthwllyd, Cambrian, Clogau, and Mtl 

The parishes included in the notice are hreth, Trawafynydd, Lianddwye, 
Llaneltyd, and Llanaber. 


THE Ownnre stan SECTION. 


The Cwmheisian uchaf Mine has init more than twenty strong metalliferous lodes. 
One very remarkable junction of about fourteen lodes is 40 feet wide, and the whole 
of this mags of lode-stuff contains more or less gold. 

A large number of assays gave from 3 to 19 dwts. of gold to the ton of quarts. 
Picked specimens of galena have given as much as 16 ounces to the ton; and more 
than 170 ounces of gold were taken by Mr. Clement from about 300 tons of mine- 
ral from all parts of the mine. Mr. ur Dean produced 148 ounces from 167} 
tons of ore. Gold, visible in blendic quartz, has been discovered within the last 
month. 

Cwmheisian Isaf is a silver-lead mine, adjoining the last-mentioned on the south. 
The galena yields about 47 ounces of silver to the ton; and one lode in the mine 
gives, on assay, 5 to 11 dwts. of gold to the ton of mineral. 

ifynydd Mine is opposite Cwmheisian Ucha, on the west bank of the river 
Maw Gach, Galena from this mine, though poor in silver, has occasionally given 
as much as 8 ounces of gold to the ton. 

Hafod-y-bach Mine.—Samples of quartz, indiscriminately taken from this mine, 
gave from 3 to 5 dwis of gald to the ton. The mineral here is probably richer 


Tyddynghcadis Silver-Lead Mine is on the west bank of the river Mawddach, 
about ight miles from Dolgelley, in the direction of Tanybwich. Thijs mine is 
situate exactly at the junction of the Cambrian and Lower Silurian rocks, which is 
distinctly obeervable at the top of the charming waterfall, Pistil-y-Cain. 

The average quantity of silver contained in the galena 1s from 50 to 60 ounces to 


* Report of the British Association, 1860, p. 100. 
¢ Siluria, 8rd edition, pp. 888 and 433. 
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the ton. Selected specimens have given es much ss 300 ounces. Visible gold s 
occasionally found in the galena, and he had seen it also in copper-pyrites. 

Assays for gold gave from 6 to 11 dwts. per ton. Some moss pulled from th 
river-side had small specks of gold attached to the roots. 

Penmaen C ine has some very strong metalliferous veins upon it, said !: 
be auriferous. Visible gold is said to have been found here. 

Dol, g Gold Mine is situate about a mile over the mountain eastward fron 
Cwmbheisian, and includes tha farms denoted on the Ordnance Map—Dolfrwyne, 
Tynsimne, Bwichroswen, and Rhoswen. This is a very remarkable proper. 

ere are several strong lodes, only one of which he notices in the paper: It i 
known as the “Gold Lode.” He had stones of beautiful quarts from this lode, 
containing at least 400 ounces of gold to the ton!; and he believes that a goods 
amount of gold will be obtained from this lode, although it underlies north 6 fe~ 
in a fathom, and at the depth of about 60 fathoms enters a spur of the North Dei 

Mine. He had specimens from this lode in the International Exhibitics. 
and had seen stones taken from a depth of nearly 40 fathoms, richer than a 
at Clogau. The bulk of this lode-stuff will give on an average, he thought, fem 
10 to 16 dwts. of gold to the ton. ; 

East Dolfrwynog Mine is on the east of the last-mentioned, and takes in th: 
farms marked on the Ordnance Map—Buarthrae, Doledd, and Penbryn. There ar 
eix or more lodes on this property, which give on assay from 6 to 9 dwts. of gold 

e ton. 

The Dolfrwynog Gold Lode runs into Penbryn—a few yards from the spot # 
Dolfrwynog, where the richest gold was discovered. It is about 5 feet wide, 
of precisely the same character, and will probably prove as rich. 

forth Dolfrwynog Gold and C ine is situate on the east bank of the 
Mawddach. There are ten metalliferous veins in this property, and all of the: 
auriferous. The Dolfrwynog rich Gold Lode underlies into this sett; and i ¥ 
certain that at the depth of 60 fathoms very rich gold will be found. 
eo” of the lode-stuff from this mine give an average of 9 dwta, of gold to the 

n. 

The author said that he had once extracted as much as 6 ounces to the ton fra 
stuff in which gold was not detectable under a powerful microscope. He had recently 
superintended the removal of about 100 tons of alluvium from the eastern bank cf 
the Mawddach, with the object of discovering whether the particles of gold foul 
therein increased in size from the surface to the bed-rock. He found this to be 
the case; and the sample of coarse-grain gold produced was perhaps the most i 
teresting item of the recent discoveries. is gold was obtained by a very 
washing over a trough 30 feet long,—a process which washed away all the fine gold, 
weighing robably ten times as much as the coarse gold obtained. It is probable 
that the whole side of this mountain will be found to contain gold in paying qu 
tities on the erection of machinery to economize labour. 

West Dolfrwynog Copper and Gold Mine adjoins the last-mentioned on the su 
and is marked on the Ordnance Map the “Turf Copper Mine,” from the si 
fact that, some time ago, about £10,000 of copper was sold from the ashes of pet! 
there burnt for the purpose. The water at the present time is highly satu! 
with copper; and a shaft, now in course of sinking, will probably discover 9 /#¥ 
deposit of copper-ore, if not gold. 

he lode-stuff of this mine gives on aseay about the came quantity of gold s 
North Dolfrwynog. On a portion of the mine the author found the alluviu™ to 
contain gold under the same circumstances and in about the eame proportions © 
the North Dolfrwynog Mine. Gold has been obtained here at the rate of 6 ou 
to the ton. The minerals of this mine and Dolfrwynog are identical in charact@- 


THe Marsawm SEcTION 


Is on the western side of the Trawsfynydd Road, nearly opposite Tydd nglwadis 
' Maesgum Mining Sett extends over 1600 acres, "and bas tPree lane fodes on If 
which are all auriferous. 

The Cwmheisian Great Gold Lode runs into it, and the Ganllwyd Gold Lot 
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Ganllwyd Gold Mine has two very distinct lodes, from one of which he had taken 
several stones of visible gold. The poorest stuff contains on assay 10 to 11 dwts. 
of gold to the ton. This mine will probably prove a second Clogau, as the lode- 
stuff is identical in character with the Saint David’s Lode. 

Cocd-cy fair Mane is 8.W. of M , and has the same surface appearance. 
Visible gold has recently been found here. Assays have given 3 to 5 dwta. to the 
ton from surface quartz. 

THE BERTHWLLYD SECTION. 


Berthwilyd Mine is situate on the summit of the precipitous and lofty ridge of 
hills to the west of the curious little roadside inn, the ‘Oakley Arms,” at Tyn-y- 
groes, on the Trawsfynydd road from Dolgelley. 

There is what Mr. Warington Smyth appropriately calls “that d champion 
lode Berthwllyd,” which runs in a direction AN .E. and 8.S.W. for about a mile. 
Blende and galena are the chief products of this mine, all of which are auriferous. 

Only a few days ago, the author saw both blende and galena pounded fine, and 
gold washed therefrom, in the proportion of 3 to 4 ounces to the ton. He himself 
washed gold from the alluvium of so fine a quality that it floated on water. 

As much as 6 ounces to the ton has recently been extracted by Britten’s amal- 

amating-machine. This mine is destined to produce, he thinks, from ite inex~ 
Faustible supply of metalliferous quartz, some extraordinary results. 

Gottref Mine adjoins the last, the quartzose lodes of which are auriferous. 

Caegwernog Mine sdjoins Berthwllyd, and is favoured with a continuation of the 
Great Champion Lode at Berthwllyd. Trials of ores from this mine have produced 
sometimes as much as 8 ounces to the ton. <A few days ago, the author visited the 
spot for the first time, and discovered an old heap of calcined stuff upon which 
were visible globules of gold. Assays of the surface lode-stuff produced from 2 to 
4 dwts. to the ton. 

Cae Mawr Mine adjoins the Berthwllyd and Caegwernog Mines. It was here 
that the first gold was discovered. Visible gold has recently been found. Assays 
give from 9 to 11 dwts. to the ton of surface mineral. 

Gold is also found in the alluvium, by washing, in about the same proportions 
as at North and West Dolfrwynog. 

Benrhos Mine.—The alluvium: here contains specks of gold, similar to the last- 
mentioned. 

Tyny-benrhos Mine adjoins the last, and contains gold in the alluvium, as above. 

Glasdir Copper Mine, to the N.E. of Tyny-benrhos, is a very remarkable pro- 
perty ; £15,000 worth of copper-ore has been sold from this place, simply the result 
of quarrying. Very rich gold-stones have been found here, some of which the 
author had seen. 


THE CAMBRIAN SECTION. 


This section extends along the north side of the turnpike-road from Dolgelley 
to Barmouth. 

The Cambrian Gold Mine has six remarkable blende lodea, three of which the 
author knows to be highly auriferous. No. 6 lode produces gold occasionally 
very rich in blende. He had himself extracted gold from the blende-ore, at the 
rate of 300 ounces to the ton. There can be no question about gold being found 
here in paying quantities. Very rich ore has been recently raised. One large spe- 
cimen contained gold in the slate. A very rich specimen was exhibited. 

The Cremabseifian (East Clogau) Mine is situate to the north of the Cambrian 
Mine. The noticeable lode in this sett is one that has the appearance of being a 
continuation of the Saint David’s Lode at Clogau. The quartz is similar, and con- 
tains gold on assay. Mr. Clement’s analysia gives 18 dwts. 14 gra. to the ton. 

The Princess "Ahice Mine, situate between the Cambrian and the Prince of Wales 
Mines, has given gold on assay at the rate of 8 dwts. to the ton. The lode-stuff 
has the same character as the Cambrian. The author extracted gold from it in 
Moel Ispri Mine, on the N.E. of the last, has yielded, it is said, at the rate of 
8 ounces of gold to the ton of galena. 

The Prince of Wales Mine is on the east of the Princess Alice. It has several 
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remarkable galena and blende lodes. Some specimens from this mine in the 

author's case at the International Exhibition contain from 300 to 400 ounces cf 
Id to the ton. The lode-stuff will probably yield as much on the average as the 

Saint David’s Lode at Clogau. Seventeen ounces of gold were recently obtamed 
from 5 cwt. of blende ore. A very rich specimen was exhibited. 


Tue Cioeau SECTION. 


The now celebrated Clogas Gold Mine is situate about a mile and a half north 
of the “ Halfway House, on the turnpike-road from Dolgelley to Barmouth, the 
most charming road in Europe. ; 

This property contains a large number of lodes, mineralized throughout more ao 
- less with galena, blende, and copper-pyrites, and with the occasional occurrence of 
bismuth and tellurium. 

The Saint David's Gold Lode is the most noted, in consequence of ita having 
outstripped all other gold-mines of the kingdom by doing the last thing that was 

i of it, namely “pay a profit.” this, however, there can be but littie 
oubt, as, by official returns up to the 30th September last, 7892 ounces of guld 
have been sold to the Bank of England, the produce of only 1001 tons of quartz !— 
1173} ounces of which were produced from 10723 tons of mineral in which the ga.d 
was not visible, and the astonishing quantity of 6718} ounces from only 18 tox: 
17 cwt. 8 qra. 14 Iba. of quartz, realizing nearly £30,000, at a cost of some £3000, 
or leas ! No quartz-mining on record given such a result. This remarkable 
lode produces gold in quarts, in the 15-fathom level, at the rate of an ounce to the 


ton. 
The author stated that, in his r of last year, he had placed on record the 
duct of the fet bondi asecipht of elah gol He had now to record more 
four hundredweight ; and he believed the mine, under proper management, to be 
capable of producing far greater results than those just mentioned. 

A bar of gold weighing 37 ounces, part of the produce alluded to, was exhibited, 
and a chain of pure gold, manufactured by.Mesars. Watherston and Brogden. 

The firet three quarters of the year 1862 show the following result :— 


tons. owt. rs. Ibs. ozs. dwts. grs. 
789 18 0 of poor ore have yielded 739 19 0 of gold. 
18 16 1 12 of rich ore have yielded 4566 2 12 of gold. 


8038 14 1 12 crushed. Total .. 5206 1 12 


—which is equal to 18 dwts. 18 grs. per ton from the former, and 330 ozs. 9 dwts. 
from the latter, or an average of 6 ozs. 12 dwts. per ton from both. The gold 
brow ht 3 re per ounce, after deducting expenses for realizing same ; nett. 

The Carthgell Mine is situate between the Cambrian and Ologan Mines, and 
yeceives the lodes of both mines. The Cambrian Gold Lodo runs into the sett s 
few yards from the spot where visible gold is now being raised, and the Saint 
David’s Gold Lode has been traced on the Clogan side up to the boun of the 
Garthgell Sett. The same results as the Cambrian are expected daily. © ores 
by aseay give from 2 to 10 dwts. of gold to the ton at surface, and, to appearance, 
increase in depth. A shallow adit will cut the Cambrian Gold Lode at about 
the same level as that company's present working. 

Tynycornel Farm, on the west of Clogau, has the Saint David’s Lode running 
through it. This is at present unexplored; but as the lode on each side of the 
farm is auriferous, it is more than probable that gold will be found here also. 

Hendreforian Mine lies in the middle of the Hi valley, between the Vigra 
and Clogau Mountains. Gold has been produced Fore by assay. The indications 

ere are 

West Erato Mine, at Liachfraith, has yielded from a ton of quarts 17 dwts. of 
fine gold—about half, probably, of what it contained, when the means used to ex- 
tract it are considered. The author found gold visible in the quarts here in 1856, 
at nearly 150 fathoms lower than the upper level at Saint David's Gold Lode. 
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Tue Viera SEcrTIon. 


The Vigra Copper Mine is situate to the west of Clogau, and takes up nearly the 
whole of the Vigra Mountain. Extensive explorations have been carried on here 
for copper, some of which is auriferous. The lode-stuff, taken at random, yields 
nearly half an ounce of fold to the ton, on assay. Specimens have produced more 
than this. Visible gold is said to have been found rere. This mine ought to be 
worked on a large scale for gold. The Clogau Gold Mill is erected on this property. 

Tyddyndu Mine, or as it is called “ Victoria,” lies between the Vigra and Clogau 
Mines, to the south of Maesclawdd, and extends under the turnpike-road at Pont- 
ddu to the river Mawddach. There are several lodes on this property, all of which 
are auriferous. At present they are poor at surface. 

North ygra Mine has several lodes, said to be gold-bearing. 

The Wellington Mines have some very large quartzose lodes in them, which are 
undoubtedly auriferous. 


Pach-ynys Mine. — The lodes here have yielded 6 dwts, of gold to the ton at the 

TIO ne mune romises to be rich. 3 ; h. by Britten’ 
ant-Coch Mine has given assay, and, singular enough, itten’s 

Machine, 9 dwts. 13 gre. of gold to the ton of mineral. 7 ees OF 

Llanaber Mine, near Barmouth, is also auriferous at surface. 

The known gold localities are now multiplied; and the author added, that he 
should not be at all surprised if every quartzose vein of the district is found to be 
auriferous, but that it must by no means be inferred from this that every quartz- 
lode will pay for working : some will not; but where there are so many, some cer- 
tainly will prove rich. 

Having said thus much upon the increased number of places in which gold is 
found in this district, the author made some reference to the modes of gold-extrac- 
tion now in operation. 


Notice of some Mammalian Remains from the Bed of the German Ocean. 
By C. B. Ross, F.GS., ge. - 


It has for a ve long eriod been known that, during the degradation of the 
eliffs of the counties o Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, teeth and bones of various 
mammals have been exhumed, and, more largely, those of Pachyderms. In Queen 
Eligabeth’s time, huge bones were found at Walton, near Harwich. They were 
then considered to be those of giants. In the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 
1745, a Mr. Baker records the finding of a fossil elephant at Mundesley Cliff; and, 
in 1746, Mr. Wm. Arderson, of Norwich, makes mention of similar remains dis- 
eovered at Hasborough and Walket, on the Norfolk coast. 

In the course of years, vast numbers of teeth and bones have been collected. 
The late Mr. Woodward, of Norwich, says, in his ‘Geology of Norfolk,’ “ Mamma- 
lian remains have been dredged up on the Knole Sand off Hasborough. This spot 
presented us, in 1826, with the finest tusk of the Mammoth ; it measared 9} feet 
along its curvature, and weighed 97 lbs.” But off Dungeness a tusk was dredged 
up which measured 11 feet in pongth, and yielded some pieces of ivory fit for manu- 
facture. The oyster-bed off Hasborough was discovered in 1820, and, from the 
number of grinders of the Elephant found there, Mr. Woodward felt himself war- 
ranted in concluding that upwards of 500 animals were deposited in that limited’ 


space. 

ithe coloured map of the German Ocean exhibited at the Meeting showed the 
localities whence the organic remains are chiefly taken. Certain spots marked 
thereon are the fishing-grounds and, therefore, the depositories of the fossils with 
which we are mado familiar; fut we cannot doubt that these exuvie are more 
nerally distributed over the sea-bottom. The following specimens were exhi- 
ited :—Teeth of three species of Elephant, £ primigentus, E. antiquus, and 
E. meridionalis ; cervical and dorsal vertebree of the same genus; two teeth of a 
Hippopotamus (a dorsal vertebra has since been brought up; 8 doreal vertebra of 
a Whale ; a unique specimen of a lower jaw of the Trichechus roemarus; heads af 
the Megaceros Hibernicus, male and female; an anterior dorsal vertebra of ditto 
(an antler, 4 feet 6 inches long, has since been brought me); atlas of ditto; a frag- 
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ment of an antler of Cervus tarandus; the humerus of a gigantic Ox; a portion of 
the head of the Equus fossilis; and a fine specimen of Castor Europeus—the head. 
The colour of these specimens might lead us to believe that they belonged to the 
Mammaliferous Crag period ; but colour is not 8 decisive criterion. It is probabl: 
that they may have lain in close proximity to a bed of crag*; they are unquestica- 
ably from a Pleistocene deposit. 

d now as.to how these organic remains came to be at the bottom of the 
ocean, Ata not very remote geological period our island was united with the 
Continent ; a catastrophe took place which separated them and led to the formatica 
of the German Ocean. This gap has been continually enlarging, from the crumb- 
ling down of the cliffs on either side; the fossils have thus been exhumed, carried 
out to sea during storms by retiring waves, and there deposited. No doubt, also, 
many remains which lie buried in the land that originally united us to the Conti- 
nent sank bodily with it; and consequently they are met with when the sea-bottom 
is raked over by the trawling-nets of the fishermen. 

The measurements of three tusks are given. One, belonging to Mr. Owles, mea- 
sures: length of external curve 7 feet 5 inches; girth at proximal end 18 inches: 
radius of inner curve 8 feet. 

The author possesses two perfect tusks: one, length 6 feet 3 inches; girth 17 
inches; radius of curve 3 feet 3 inches: the other, length 6 feet; girth 133 inche: ; 
radius of curve 4 feet 2 inches. These proportions indicate that his specimens are 
from two distinct species of Elephant. 

A femur of the Mammoth in his possession measures 3 feet 5 inches, minus the 
head of the bone. 


On the Identity of the Upper Old Red Sandstone with the Uppermost Devonian 
(the Marwood Beds of Murchison and Sedgwick), and of the Middle and 
Lower Old Red with the Middle and Lower Devonian, By J. W. Sarres, 


FGS. 

The sections of the Old Red Sandstone and Mountain Limestone on the Pem- 
brokeshire coast are unrivalled for their extent and completeness. The vertical 
beds, exposed to the coast-waves, are worn by them in such a manner as to clear 
them of all detritus, and exhibit the succession of Old Red conglomerates, Carbo- 
niferous shales, and Mountain Limestone in several small sandy inlets accessible at 
all tides, especially at the most important points, viz. the junction of the Old Red 
with the superjacent shales. 

Three of these sections have been measured in detail by Sir H. De la Beche and 

the corps of the Geological Survey, and are given in vol. i. of their Memos, 
pp. 61, 100, 180. 
. At Caldy Island, the Upper Old Red marls and sandstones, ending in yellow 
conglomerate-beds, are covered by 400 feet of shales and limestones in an alter- 
nating series, among which beds of oolite were found to be of common occurrence, 
filled, down to the very base, by common Carboniferous species,—a thin band (at 
the base only) exhibiting, on the west side of the island, a bed of undescribed bi- 
valve shells, all, however, allied to Carboniferous forms. And a new fact was 
established during this survey, viz. the presence of a band of marine Serpulz 
40 feet down in the Old Red. 

The same section, bed for bed, with the characteristic thin oolite bands, and 
beds of shale crowded with the Rhynchonella pleurodon, occurs on the opposite coast 
of Skrinkle Bay, another of the sections measured by Sir Henry and his assistant 

r. Ramsay. 

About twenty miles to the westward, the small bay of West Angle opens at the 
mouth of Milford Haven; and here a sharp, faulted synclinal in the middle of the 
bay permits the whole section to be seen twice in the promontories and reefs on 
either side of the bay. The series of beds have changed considerably from that 
seen on the opposite coast, and nearly 150 feet more shales are added to the upper 
part. In these shales a very perfect cleavage is established, fully justifying the 


* The atlas of the Megaceros has a Territella incrassata fossil) sticking in the 
canal for the vertebral artery. (Crag ) sticking im 
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term “Carboniferous slate” applied to this formation in Ireland by Sir R. Grif- 

fith. It is the lower limestone shale of Dr. Smith, as seen at Bristol and the 

Mendi In this section, too, new bivalves occur in the basement-beds as at 
y . 

Sundry other changes are observable when this section is compared with that on 
the east coast. The yellow conglomerate has disappeared ; and while red and gre 
conglomerate-beds are still plentiful on the north side of the bay, on the sou 
side (a distance of barely a mile) scarcely a band of conglomerate can be traced in 
the first 80 or 90 feet, only 25 feet of which is of a red colour at all; the remainder 
consists of grey shale, yellow sandstone, and bands of limestone, which have only 
the faintest representatives on the north side. Grey shales, with plants, are mixed 
with these on both sides. 

The limestones are nodular, and contain crowds of Avicula Damnontenns, Sow. : 
the characteristic shell of the Up rmost Devonian beds north of Barnstaple, North 
Devon (Rhynchonella laticosta, Phill.), occurs with it, together with species of 
Nucula, Axinus, Modiola, and Bellerophon, all of which are closely like, if not iden- 
tical with, Barnstaple species. The Serpua-band before mentioned, at Caldy Island, 
occurs among these limestones, and at a somewhat greater distance below the base 
of the Carboniferous shales. 

By this remarkable change in the mineral character, accompanied by the intro- 
duction of a marine fauna, we are pre for the still greater change in the Old 
Red sediments on crossing the Bristol Channel. The red tint is not, indeed, wholly 
lost between Lifracombe and Barnstaple, but is confined to a narrow belt of rocks ; 
and the Marwood beds, which are the equivalents of the uppermost red rocks of 
Pembrokeshire, are grey sandstones and olive shales, with calcareous bands, and 
with no red colour at all. They represent exactl the state of things (but on a 
much larger scare) above described on the south side of West Angle Bay. 

The Marwood Sandstones form a conspicuous group, ranging along a line five 
miles north of Barnstaple, and traceable east and west. They are well exhibited 
in the quarries at Sloly, on the Ifracombe Road, at Marwood, Braunton, &c., and 
they form the headland of Point, where the best section occurs. 

ascending order we have the— 

1. Red slates and sandstones of Morte Bay. 

2. A band of pale, nearly white slate, with a few bivalves. 

3. A thick series of greenish-grey grita, with bands of Cucullea and Avicila 
Damnomensis in abundance, and eith much olive shale, in which a new Lingule 
occurs plentifully. (Marwood beds.) 

4. An alternating series of calcareous sandstones, grey shales with thin nodular 
bands of limestone, and grey cleaved slate, full of fossils, and many hundred feet 
thick ; Aricula Damnoniensis, Rhynchonella laticosta, &c., in all the lower part, and 
Strophalosia caperata and Spirifer Barumensis throughout. (Pilton Group.) 

This series (No. 4) is the upper part of the Pilton group of Professor hillips, 
and its aspect in the grand coast-section is exactly that assumed by the Carbonife- 
rous shales which lie upon beds much resembling No. 3 (and with the same fossils) 
in the West Angle section. The author had previously suggested this explanation 
(see Address of Geol. Soc. 1855, p. xlviii). A more minute comparison of the 
two series convinced him that this identification (etrongly advocated by Sir H. De 
la Beche) was erroneous, and that the Pilton group represents a new series, 
including in an altered form the up ost beds of the old Red Sandstone*, toge- 
ther with certain beds at the ve Base of the Carboniferous shales. But in the 
main it is a new series, deposited in deepening water, while the Upper Old Red 
area was stationary (or nearly so) and close to shore, as evidenced by its plants. 
This series of beds has been described from the South of Jreland, by Professor Jukes 
and the author, under the term Coomhola Grita. It occupies there the same relative 

ition, overlying the true Old Red beds, and underlying the mass of the Carboni- 
erous slate. 

Some of its fossils are Carboniferous species ; but most of them, though strikingly 
similar, are not identical, and the presence of a common Devonian Trilobite through- 
out confirms the propriety of their first reference by Murchison and Sedgwick to the 


* Silurja, 2nd edit. p. 300, 


~ 
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of the Devonian system. The Boulogne beds chiefly belong to this series, u 
dees the “ Spirifer- Vernewils-schiefer ” of the Pruasian pool ints. 

It is overlain, along the course of the Barnstaple River, by the representative 1 
the Carboniferous slate, and this again by the Mountain-limestone series m1 
greatly altered form. 

The Marwood and Pilton group, at least in part, can be thus proved by fosilst: 
be the actual equivalent of the r Old Red Sandstone, a formation which bs 
been found in some parta of the British Islea to be unconformable on the Low: 
Old Red Sandstone. 

The identification of this Old Red Sandstone with the Devonian beds has bee 
& point hitherto singularly destitute of proof, though its suggestion by Lonsddl, 
and subsequently oY Austen, Sedgwick, and Murchison, in memoirs on Devonshir 
and on the Rhine, has been generally approved. 

So little proof existed of this identity, that one of our best observers, whose t- 
search had ly tended to;the establishment of the Devonian series (Mr. Gotw:- 
Austen), has recorded. his doubts in the Geological Society’s Journal (vol. & 
p. 251), identifying the Old Red Sandstone only with the wopermos or Marwool 

, which Mr. D. Sharpe considered as Carboniferous ; e Mr. Sharpe himel 
raced the Old Red Sandstone at the base of the Devonian system (vol. ix. p.%. 
c.). 

The fossil clue has once more unravelled a geal ical difficulty. Sir R. I. Mc 
chison, in reclassifying the beds of the Old Sandstone of Scotland (Silum 
2nd edit. p. 285), has shown good reason for considering the order of superposte 
to be as follows :—from the base,— 


1. Lower Old Red, with Cephalaspis, Pteraspis, Plerygotus. 
2. Middle Old Red, with Coccosteus, Di 3, Osteolepis, Pterichthys, &e. 


3. Upper Old with Holoptychtus, Glyptopomus, &c. 

The Upper Old Ted then, being identical with the uppermost Devoniat, « 
remains to be seen if we can find fossil links between the middle and lower met 
bers of each respectively. 

It has been repeatedly shown that Coceosteus, a fish characteristic of the midh 
Old Red beds, occurs in the Eifel and the Harz, in strata which belong tot 
Middle Devonian; and in Russia* it is common to have this and other get" 
(Asterolepie, Dendrodus, &c.) in beds of sandstone intercalated with the mam 
she 

There is still the Lowest Devonian zone, viz. the Spirifer-sandstone of the Rhis 

The lower sandstones and slates of Linton, in N. Devon, and of Fowey and Ts 
quay, in 8. Devon, are its equivalents. In order to prove this zone identical wit 

e lowest Old Red—the Cornstone group, it was needful to find some at lest 4 
the characteristic fish in it. In no Old Red locality have we any marine fost 
mixed with the Cephalaspie and Pteraspis; but in one of the German localit® 
Prof. Roemer has lately discovered, and Prof. Huxley described (Quart. Jom 
Geol. Soc. 1861) a large species of Pteraepie—a fish so exclusively charactent* 
of the lowest Old Red as to leave no doubt whatever of the true correlation of th 
two deposits. 

Upper, Middle, and Lower Old Red are, therefore, now linked in all their pe 
by fossils with Upper, Middle, and Lower Devonian. 


On a Skull of the Rhinoceros tichorhinus. By 8. P. Savicze. 


On a Whittled Bone the Barnwell Gravel. By H. Sxnuzy, F.6.5. 
This was the proximal end of a dorsal rib of a large , seemingly the 
Elephant, obtained by the Rev. F. J. Blake from the gravel-pit at Barnwell, ne 
Cambridge. The specimen shows on the severed end numerous cuts, as tho 
made to assist in breaking the bone. The author urged that, as the condition of 
cut surfaces was like the external surfaces—as they had passed unnoticed till be 
detected them—as similar cuts could not be made on fossil bones without gr! 
care and chemical preparation, and there was nothing to suggest a doubt as to thal 


* Siluris, 2nd edit. p. 882, 42), &o.; see also yol. xv. p. 437, 
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authenticity, the cuts were as old as the date of fossilization. And as bones are 
there only found in one band of loam, it was further urged that they might be taken 
as evidence of the coexistence of man in that district with the Insh Elk, Bos pri- 
migeniss, Etephas primigenius, Hippopotamus major, and the other mammals of the 
grav 


On a Successful Search for Flint Implements in a Cave called “ The Oyle,” 
near Tenby, South Wales. By the Rev. Gruzerr N. Suaru. 


This is 8 cave in the mountain limestones, about 70 feet above the level of the 

valley beneath, up which the tide has till very recently been used to flow. 
ithin, it is distinguished by chambers, alternating with narrow passages, pene 

trating 30 or 40 yards into the spur of a ridgeway of the Old Red. 

Floor not more than 8 feet deep anywhere, and bearing traces at the sides of a 
stalagmite covering long since destroyed. 

Seventy-three artificial flakes or chips were unearthed, together with the identical 
lumps of flint which remained after the chips were struck o 2 When, from their reduced 
size, they were no longer of yielding flakes ou ge to anewer the 


purpoee. 

Some of the chips are of ordinary flint; some of a dull green, echert. In 
size they vary from about 4 inches in length to half an inch. general form 
they are almost identical with the flakes found at Red Hill. They were dissemi- 
nated through the soil of the whole cave, but much the most thickly scattered on 
the floor of # recess near the entrance. 

Interspersed also with them through the soil, which in some places is nearly 
black, were a great many bones. Most of these belong to such ruminants as are 
now domesticated. Some are of the usual cave-mammals, as Ureus epeleus, &c. 
One very fine front prong of an antler lay by itself in black earth, and has marks as 
of a tool. Length 11 inches; circumference at base 43 inches. 

The lowest portion of the soil seemed quite undisturbed, down to the rock. It is 
similar to the drift around the cave. Plenty of edible-mollusk shells occurred in- 
termix 

The investigator believes these flints to belong to the eame human family that 
raised seven or eight tumuli which exist above on the ridgeway, which contained 

Jiint arrow-heads and a central kist vaen, or covered cromlech. 

He is of opinion that these flakes are the neglected refuse of the workshop, there 
being no perfected flint arrow-heads among them, like those in the barrows, though 
there are eight broken pieces of perfected ones among the seventy-three specimens, 

The Welsh antiquaries here do not find mention of any weapons of stone among 
their ancient writings, except for sacrificial purposes,—in accordance, this, wi 
Joshua v. 2, where flint knives are prescribed to circum which Lightfoot says 
was 8 kind of sacrifice also. The most eminent Welsh scholars have been con- 
sulted by the writer. 

There is no flint in the strata of this neighbourhood; and the chert, which has 
small white spots through it, and looks more like some fine kinds of trap, does not 
appear in the coast-strata, although sea-borne boulders of granite and an occasional 

t may be picked up, with here and there a worn fragment of serpentine and 
iridegoent plutonic 


On the Cause of the Difference in the State of Preservation of different kinds of 
Fossil Shells. By H. C. Sonny, F.RS., §e. 


The fact of certain kinds of fossil shells having lost their organic structure, or 

ing entirely removed, whilst in the same bed other kinds remain almost in their 
original state, cannot fail to have attracted the attention of most geologists. For 
example, most univalve and such bivalve shells as 7rigomie, and the inner layer of 
“Avicwle and Spondyit are often altered or removed, though their outer layer and 
the entire shells of Ostree and Brachiopoda are well preserved. After having 
made a considerable number of experiments with recent and fossil specimens, the 
author had come to the conclusion that this difference was due to the original 
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difference in the state of the carbonate of lime; and that, other conditions bx 
the same, shells which were composed of calcite are preserved, whereas thu 
composed of arragonite have been altered. This appears to depend on the fact d 
the particles of arragonite being‘in a state of unstable equilibrium. When prepr 
artificially, it has a great tendency to pass into calcite; and if this change ‘x 
place in shells, their organic structure would be very apt to be destroyed, thoes: 
the shell might remain as a crystalline mass of calcite. If, however, the circu 
stances of the case were such that the calcite formed at the expense of the armaz- 
nite of the shells had a greater tendency to crystallize elsewhere rather tha s 
atu, they would be removed, and leave more or less perfect casts. On the ea- 
trary, calcite having no such tendency to change, shells composed of it mizt 
under similar conditions, remain nearly in their original state. 


On the Comparative Structure of Artificial and Natural Igneous Rocks. 
By H. C. Sorsy, F.R.S., Fe. 

As is well known, Sir James Hall and Gregory Watt, by fusing and slowly co.- 
ing basalt, obtained a stony mass, to a certain extent similar to the original rod. 
Various writers on the subject have since contended that the product 1s not, li- 
the original, composed of several distinct minerals, but made up of only one kx 
of crystals, The author, however, showed that, when thin transparent sections « 
examined with a high magnifying power, it may be seen that the artificial rock # 


really an aggregate of the three principal minerals of the original basalt, whic. | 


nevertheless, are developed and arranged in such a very different manner that it® 
easy to understand why this fact has been overlook Indeed, the diffurence © 
general structure is so considerable that, probably, other causes besides a slowe 


cooling were instrumental in producing the peculiar characters of the natural ris | 
On Scutes of the Labyrinthodon, from the Keuper Bone-Breceia of Pendet, 


Worcestershire. By the Rev. W. 8. Sywonns, M.A., F.GS. 


The remains of this Triassic reptile have been found in the Keuper sandstone 4 
Warwick and Leamington, but had not hitherto been detected in the Tns ¢ 
Worcestershire or Gloucestershire. The scutes and bones found by Mr. Symoné: 
were submitted’to Prof. Huxley. They occur chiefly in the “ bone-breccia,” 4 
scribed by Mr. Symonds in the ‘Transactions of the Geological Society,’ and s* 
associated with numerous spines of fishes. 


On the Geology of a Part of Sligo. By A. B. Wrnnz, F.GS. 


In this paper the author stated that he had put together a few notes upol # 
extensive district. They were made during a short tour to the co. Sligo sn ft 
of Leitrim, in the summer of 1862; and he alluded to papers by Sir R. Griftth 
Archdeacon Verschoyle, and Mr. John Kelly, in the ‘ Proceedings of the Geologit#! 
Society,’ all of which referred to the country under consideration. He then Pp 
ceeded to describe the district as composed of a widely spread, nearly horizontal #0 
of stratified rocks, consisting of sandstones below and above with a thick bend « 
limestones interstratified with other sandstones between. This horizontal ca 
represents the Carboniferous formation, from the Millstone-grit downwards, 
probably a part of the underlying Old Red Sandstone; and the thickness of the 
group is little less than 2000 feet, roughly estimated from the heights of t 
mountains formed by these rocks. Cutting across the country formed by these hor 
zontal beds is the rugged chain of the Ox Mountains, extending from Mayo mt 
the co. Leitrim. Some of the most picturesque valleys in the district, like thst of 
Lough Gill, are the lateral ones along the of the Ox chain, which, bem 
formed of gneiasose, micaceous, and quartzose rocks, have a totally different asp“ 
from the mountains formed of the limestone and other horizontal beds. The ®t 
pentine garnet rock and trap-rocks of these older mountains were next alluded ‘2, 
and it was stated that, although they seemed to occupy fissures running in vari 
opposite directions, their master-joints or divisional planes were nearly parallel 

e denudation which exposed the Ox Mountains, and removed, the thick sesie# af 
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Carboniferous rocks which curves round the eastern end of the chain, was alluded. 
to ; and the circumstance of the occurrence of beds of sandstone interstratified in the 
limestone portion of the horizontal group was given as an instance of the splitti 
up of the Carboniferous formation into alternations of numerous arenaceous 
calcareous strata, as observed in the northern parts of the British Isles. The 
limestone was stated to be traversed by pBreenstone trap-dykes, and metalliferous 
mineral deposits were stated to occur at anboy, King’s Mountain, &c. 

In conclusion, the drift was alluded to, and sea-shells were stated to have been 
found therein, in one place at a considerable depth, and at a distance of two miles 
from the sea; and the horns and skulls, &c., of deer and other extinct animals were 
mentioned as overlying this deposit, or being just within it. The r was illus- 
trated by drawings of different portions of the country, and a list of the fossils sent 
for determination to W. H. Baily, F.G.S., was appended. 


ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, rxcitupixa PHYSIOLOGY. 
Borany. 


On the Ennobling of Roots, with particular reference to the Parsnip. 
By James Bucxuay, F.L.S., F.GS., Fe. 

The author, in this paper, explained the processes which he had adopted to convert 
the woody-branched root of the wild parsnip into the smooth, succulent, fusiform 
root of the eaculent parenip. 

The growth of wild seed was commenced in 1847, in prepared gerden-ground, 
and roots carefully selected and transplanted for the next generation, and so on, 
selecting roots for seeding until the desired form was attained. This new variety 
of parsnip is now well known to the ener under the name of the Student 
Farsnip*. The author concludes that his experiments with parsnips sufficiently 
show that this esculent, as well as the carrot, beet, turnip, &c., have nowhere in 
the wild state that large, fleshy, smooth appearance which belongs to their cul- 
tivated forms; and hence, that all the varieties of these that we meet with in 
cultivation must be considered as derivatives from original wild forms, attained by 
cultivative processes. 

He states that the facility with which new sorts can be induced, and the con- 
stancy with which they are maintained, under great diversities of soil, climate, and 
treatment, are evidences of ‘the derivative or ennobled nature of our crop plants, 
which are indeed maintained by the very changes to which their aborigirals have 
been subjected. 


Experiments with Seed of Malformed Roots. 
By Jaues Buckman, F.L.S., F.GS., ¥e. 


In this paper it was shown, as the result of direct experiment, that seed derived 
from malformed, s.e. misshapen, crop-roote of both turnips and parsnips resulted 
in even greater deformities those presented by the parent. 

Thus, a much-forked root of parsnip and another of a swede were selected for 
seeding, the produce of each being sown in plots side by side with that of good 
roots, the result of which was that in both instances the bad seed produced only 
about half the weight of the good, and all the examples of roots from the bad 
were misshapen in a most extraordi manner. 

From these experiments the author draws the following conclusions :— 

1. That a degenerate progeny will, as a rule, result from the employment of 
degenerate or badly-grown coed. 

. That, besides ugly, malformed roots, degenerate seed does not produce nearly 
the weight of crop of good seed under the same circumstances of growth. 


BD gained the first prize at the International Show at the Horticultural Society on 1862. 
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8. That, by means of selection, we may produce roots that are well ahspl si 
have the capabilities of yielding the best crop. 

4. That, by designedly selecting malformed or degenerate roots for seeding, ¥. 
may produce a that will result in a great or greater degeneracy. 

The bearings of this subject are of interest, not only in a physiological i | 
view, but in the more practical one concerned in every-day cultivation ; for op« 
a due observance of the principles involved will depend the stability or 
of any particular sort; and as sorts are only arrived at as the result of grest a* 
(that is, by successful breeding), so care must be taken for their maintenasnx 


Reply to the Remarks of M. F. Marcet on the Power of Selection ascribal 
the Roots of Plants. By Dr. Davsrny, FBS. 

Dr. Daubeny replied to some remarks by M. F. Marcet, published im the ‘Bit 
thaque Universelle de Genave,’ with respect to the power of selection exerted 
the roots of plants, as mentioned in a r read by him before the British As | 
cistion at the last Meeting held at Manchester.—See vol. xxx. p. 14L | 


On a Botanical Chart of the Barony of Burren, County Clare. | 
By ¥. J. Foor. 

This district is composed of the Upper Carboniferous Limestone, and is rent 
able as being the habitat of many rare and interesting ts. Certain lines 
laid down on the map, representing the limit of the ranges of these pus 
through the district. Among others, the author enumerated an commented bas" 
an the following ;—rabis brew, Arenaria verma,, Cerastisan arvense, Gram 

° tele R: ay ! . . . G. j - boreat 


octopetala, hodiola, Arbutus uva-ursi, Pyrola meds 
banche rubra, Epipactis ovakis (of Babington), Potentilla fruticosa, Adiantam capi 


eneris. 

The last-mentioned plant (the beautiful Maiden-hair Fern) occurs in 
abundance in several separate stations in Burren. A few years ago it was om 
recorded as plentiful from the South Isles of Arran, and sparingly from (or 
mara and Cahi Mountain, county Kerry. 


On the Inflorescence of Plants. By Joun Gres. 


On the Toot-poison of New Zealand. By W. Lauper Lurvaay, M.D. on 
F.R.S. Edinb., F.LS., ge. 


of the ravages produced among the flocks and herds of the settlers by the 7 
plant, one of the most common indigenous shrubs of these islands. In mss! ot 
of losses by individual settlers brought under his notice, the amount from = 
source alone had been from 25 to 75 percent. In Otago particularly were * 
losses felt during the height of the gold mania there, from July to Deon” 
1861: the traffic between Dunedin and Tuapeka ld-fields required the serni 
large numbers of bullocks, a great proportion of which were lost by Toot-poimns' 
In colonies which as yet, at least, have depended for their prosperity almot 
on pastoral enterprise, such losses form a material barrier to prosperity; and 
concurrent testimony of the colonists in every B sal of New Zealand proves the i 
desirability of determining the nature of the Toot-poison, the laws of its si" 
man and the lower animals, and its appropriate antidotes or modes of tres>® 
With a view to assist in the attainment of these aims, the author had made 
on the spot, of a large number of instances of the sonows or fatal sco be 
plant on man—adults as well as children—and the lower animals, and bee 
specimens home for chemical examination. The chief results of his in 

may be thus stated :— 
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8. That, by means of selection, we may produce roots that are well shapai ai 
have the capabilities of yielding the best crop. 

4. That, by designedly selecting malformed or degenerate roots for seeding, 
may produce a seed that will result in a great or greater eracy. 

@ bearings of this subject are of interest, not only in a physiological point d 
view, but in the more practical one concerned in every-day cultivation ; for upi 
a due observance of the principles involved will depend the stability or permanen] | 
of any particular sort; and as sorts are only arrived at as the result of great cx 
(that is, by successful breeding), so care must be taken for their maintenance. 


Reply to the Remarks of M. F. Marcet on the Power of Selection ascribed 4 
the Roots of Plants. By Dr. Dausery, F.BS. 

Dr. Daubeny replied to some remarks by M. F. Marcet, published in the ‘Bitie- 
théque Universelle de Gendve,’ with respect to the power of selection " 
the roots of plants, as mentioned in a paper read by him before the British As 
ciation at the last Meeting held at Manchester.—See vol. xxx. p. 141. 


On a Botanical Ohart of the Barony of Burren, County Clare. 
By F. J. Foor. 
This district is composed of the Upper Carboniferous Limestone, and is remsct- 
able as being the habitat of many rare and interesting ta. Certain lines wer 


laid down on the map, representing the limit of the of these 
through the district. Among others, the author enumerated and commented bae 
sanguineum, saxatihs, Rulna peregrina, pusilem, Galswm bores 


Mokarum majua end minus, Td chone, conum 8 nidalie, moe bre 
octopetala, Sedum rhodiola, Arbutus uva-urs, Pyrola 2, Gentiana verre, Orr 
banche rubra, Epipactis ovalis (of Babington), Potentilla fruticosa, Adiantum copie 


eneris. 

The last-mentioned plant (the beautiful Maiden-hair Fern) occurs in pr 
abundance in several separate stations in Burren. A few years ago it was 02! 
recorded as plentiful from the South Isles of Arran, and sparingly from Com 
mara and Cahi Mountain, county Kerry. 


On the Inflorescence of Plants. By Joun Grass. 


On the Toot-poison of New Zealand. By W. Lavpsr Luvpsar, M.D. ond 
F.RS. Edinb., FLS., ¥e. 

During a tour through the New Zealand provinces in 1861-1868, the suths 
was struck with the abundant evidences which everywhere presented theml@ 
of the ravages produced among the flocks and herds of the settlers by the Tos 
plant, one of the most common indigenous shrubs of these islands. In msny 
of losses by individual settlers brought under his notice, the amount from 

7 per cent. In Otago particularly wer © 
losses felt during the height of the gold mania there, from July to Deen” 
1861: the traffic between Dunedin and Tuapeka gold-fields required ry 
large numbers of bullocks, a great roportion of which were lost by Toot-poisrr 
In colonies which as yet, at least, have depended for their prosperity almost the 
on pastoral enterprise, such loases form a material barrier to prosperity; 804 mn 
concurrent testimony of the colonists in every part of New Zealand proves the gr 
desirability of determining the nature of the Toot-poison, the laws of its sctio® 
man and the lower animals, and its appropriate antidotes or modes of tresi 
With a view to assist in the attainment of these aims, the author had made ve 
on the spot, of a large number of instances of the poigonous or fatal action of ' 
plant on man—adults as well as children—and the lower animals and bed : 
specimens home for chemical examination. The chief results of his in 
may be thus stated :— 
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1. The Toot-poison belongs to the class of Narcotico-irritants. 

a, Its action on man includes the following symptoms :—coma, with or without 
delirium; sometimes great muscular excitement or convulsions, the details differ- 
ing in different individuals ; during convalescence, loss of memory, with or with- 
out vertigo. 

b, In cattle aad sheop, they include igo, stupor, delirium, and convulsions ; 
curious staggerings and gyrations; frantic kicking, and racing or coursing; 
tremors. 

2. The poisonous portion of the plant, 

a. To man, is generally the , which is contained in a beautiful, dark purple, 


luscious berry, resembling the blackberry, which clusters closely in rich pendent 
racemes, and which is moet tempting to children ; occasionally the young of 
the plant, as it grows up in 


b. To cattle and sheep, in almost all cases, is the young Shoot, which is tender 
and succulent, resembling in appearance and taste the similar state of asp 

8. The following P ities exist in regard to the action of the Toot-poison :— 

a. A predisposition must exist, such predisposition being produced in cattle and 
sheep by some of the following conditions or circumstances :—The animal is not 
habituated to the use of the plant; it suddenly makes a large meal thereof after 
long fasting, or long feeding on drier and less palatable materials, or after exhaus- 
tion by hard labour or hot, dry weather. From some such cause, the digestive 
system is deranged, and is susceptible of more serious disorder from the in 
tion of food to which the ani is, at the time, unaccustomed. Hence Toot- 
poisoning frequently occurs in animals which have dust been landed from a long 
and fatiguing sea-voyage during which they have underfed or starved, to 
whom the young Toot-shoots present the most juicy, fresh, pleasant diet. 

b. On the other hand, the same kinds of avimals habttuated to the use of the 
Toot-plant, not only do not suffer at all, but for them it is regarded as 8 quite equal 
in value to, and as safe as, clover as a pestoral food. It is an equal favourite 
with cattle and sheep, whether they have habituated or not. 

ce. The predisposition in man is probably produced by analogous conditions 
depressing the tone of his nervous and digestive systems, or directly deranging 
them. Children are affected out of all | proportion to adults. 

d. Adults who have suffered from the poisonous action of Toot under certain 
circumstances have been exempt from such action under certain othere—the same 
parts of the plant having been used, and apparently in the same way, in both sets 
of instances. Moreover, the Toot-berries enjoy, both among the Maoris and 
colonists, an enviable notoriety on account of the eable and less wine and 
jellies they are capable of yielding, the former whereof especially has long been 
greatly prized. e seeds, however, in these cases probably do not enter into 
the composition of the said wine and jellies. 

4. The current Remedies for Toot-poisoning among the settlers are, in regard to— 

a, Cattle and sheep—mainly bleeding, by slashing the ears and tails. Bella- 
donna has been variously tried, and favourably reported on; by others, stimulante 
are regarded as specifics (carbonate of ammonia, brandy, or a mixture of gin and 
turpentine, locally known as “ Drench”). Whatever be the nature of the remedy, 
there is no difference of opinion as to the necessity for the promptest treatment, 
since, at a certain stage of the action of the poison, all remedies appear equally 
inefficacious. 

5. In man the nature of the remedy is still more varied, though emetics and 
stimulants seem the most rational of those usually had recourse to. 

5. The Toot- or Ttdéu-plant is the Cortaria ruscifolka, L. (the C. sarmentoea, 
Forst.). The plant is variously designated by Maoris and settlers in different 
of the New Zealand islands; and this of itself indicates how familiar it is, and how 
abundantly and widely distributed. The genus Coriaria is a small one, and, if 
not belonging to a subdivision of the natural order Ochnacea, probably represents 
& separate order closely allied thereto and to the Redtaceea. The most distin- 

ished botanists, however, are at issue as to its precise place and alliances in the 
vegetable system. They are in similar dubiety as to the species of the genus, and 
the varieties of the species C. ruscifoka, L. New Zealand there appear to be 
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at least three Corrarias, which some botanists regard as mere varieties of C. ruxi- 
folia, L., and others consider separate species. The author had made, in Jul 
1862, an examination of all the species of the genus Coriaria contained in the 
Hookerian and Benthamian Collections at Kew, the result whereof was a stronz 
conviction of the necessity for a critical revision of the whole genus, throughout al 
its species, wherever distributed. The author considers the specific names of the 
Toot-plant (both ruseifolia and sarmentosa) objectionable, as not truly applicable « 
descriptive; and proposes the specific term C tutu—the Maori name of the plant, 
as more convenient to indicate the ¢ype of the species, leaving such terms 1 
ruscifoha, thymifola, and sarmentosa to represent varieties or other species, a: 6 
subsequent critical examination of the genus may render necessary or desirable. 
In contrast to, and in connexion with the toxic action of C. rusesfolia, th» 
author remarked on the better-known poisonous properties of C. myrtéfoka, famiuut 
as an adulterant of sexna, and on those of other species of the genus Coriaria. He 
announced his belief that the whole genus Coriaria must be considered endowel 
with poisonous properties, probably of the narcotico-irritant class, and that, as suc. 
especially in reference to the extent and importance of the economic losses cause 
such species as Toot), it is eminently deserving of thorough scientific invest- 


tion. 
o Under this head he pointed out the fact that— . 

a. While certain animals seem to be themselves exerspt from, or insusceptib: 
to the action of the poison, they may, by feeding upon certain species, or certaD 
parts of certain ies of Coriaria, and assimilating thereby or secreting the cot 
tained poison in their tissues, communicate poisonous effects, or become poise 
to man or the lower animals, to which they (the animals first mentioned) bse 
become articles of diet. He cited a recent instance in connexion with C. myrtifols 
in which several persons, near Toulouse, were poisoned by a dish of snails which 
had been fattened on its leaves and shoots *. 

b. That Royle in reference to the fruit of C. Nepalensis, Peschier of Geneva 2 
regard to C. myrttfolia, and other authorities in regard to other species of Conans. 
have published instances of their harmiess or even beneficial effects, under certat 
circumstances, on man or the lower animals. Such conflicting statements would 
appear to indicate that there are peculiarities in the action of the paisonous pri- 
ciples of all the Coriarias, or discrepancies in the records of instances of the 
action, which discrepancies or peculiarities demand reconciliation or explanstim 
at the hands of competent scientific experts. 


On the Occurrence of Asplenium viride on an Isolated Travertine Rock amovj 
the Black Mountains of Monmouthshire. By the Rev. W. 8. Srwonvs. 


Mr. Symonds drew attention, at the Meeting of the British Association beld # 
Oxford in June 1860, to the selection of a peculiar geological habitat by some of 
the rarer British plants. Asplenium viride was found in 1862, by Mr. George Rober 
of the Geological Society of London, growing in considerable abundance of # 
isolated rock of travertine, Capel-le-fin, Lianthony, Monmouthshire. This Asle™ 
is not known elsewhere in the district. 


ZOoLo@y. 


On the Generative Zooid of Clavatella. By Professor Artman, M.D., FBS. 
In this communication the author confirmed the observations of Hincks a 
Krohn with regard to the generative zooid of Clacatella prolifera, Hincks, and stste4 
that he had succeeded in fully demonstrating the gastro-vascular system dest! 
as existing in it by Krohn. 


* Medical Times and Gazette, Sept. 13, 1862, p. 282. 
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On an Early Stage in the Development of Comatula. 
By Professor Autman, M.D., F.B.S. 


. This paper was also read in Section C, with fuller remarks on the palwonto- 
logical relations of the subject of it. An abstract is given in the proceedings of that 
Section (p. 65). 


On the Structure of Corymorpha nutans. By Professor ALLMAN, M.D., F.R.S. 


The body of the polype was described as presenting a continuous cavity as far 
back as the zone of posterior tentacula. From the floor of thia cavity a lar 
conical mass of vacuolated endoderm projecta forwards, and nearly fills the posterior 
wider part of the cavity, whose extension backwards seems at first aight not to be 
continued beyond the zone of posterior tentacula. There is here, however, in reality, 
no interruption of the general body-cavity ; for the axis of the conical projecting 
mass of endoderm is perforated by a channel, which thus continues the cavity back- 
wards to the summit of the stem. 

A system of inosculating longitudinal tubular vacuole: was described as existing 
in the stem ; they are indicated externally by the longitudinal coloured lines visible 
even by the naked eye. At the summit of the stem they coalesce and become con- 
tinuous with the cavity of the body. In these tubes, distinct currents, similar to 
those so long known in the stem of Tubularia indivisa, were occasionally very per- 
ceptible under the microscope. 

Under a high power of the microscope, delicate el longitudinal atria may 
be detected, lying externally to the tubular vacuolw ; they are situated between 
the ectoderm and endoderm, and may be traced upwards on the body of the pol 
as far at least as the zone of posterior tentacula; they seem to consist of fine tubu- 
lar fibres, and are apparently the equivalent of the fibres (muscular ?) visible beneath 
the ectoderm of Clava, Coryne, &c. Still finer circular striss may also be occasion- 
ally witnessed under a high power running transversely round the stem; but the 
author could not determine whether these represent fibres or mere rugs in the 
ectoderm. 

The gonophores are medusiform, and were described as belonging to the generic 
type of Steenstrupia (Forbes). They were liberated in abundance from the specimens 
examined. The generative elements were not visible in any of the medusoids at 
the time of their liberation ; but the author obtained from the same part of the sea 
where the Corymorpha occurred a free Steenstrupia, a little larger than the medusoids 
of the present species at the time when they become detached, and which he 
did not hesitate to consider as specifically identical with them, and in this the 
generative elements were quite distinct between the ectoderm and endoderm of the 
manubrium. 

The species of Corymorpha which constituted the subject of this communication 
was considered by the author as identical with C. nuéans (Sars), though it does not 
entirely agree with the diagnosis of that species as given by Sars. It was discovered 
in the Frith of Forth last summer. 


On some new British Tubularide. By Professor Arrman, M.D., F.RS. 


The author gave the following dlagnoees of new species of Tubularide which he 
had obtained during the autumn of 1862 on the coasts of Shetland and Devonshire. 

Clava diffusa (mihi). Polypes about } of an inch in height, light rose-colour, 
developed at intervals upon a creeping reticulated stolon; tentacula about twenty. 
Gonophores scattered, commencing just behind the posterior tentacula, and thence 
extending singly, or in small clusters, for some distance backwards upon the body 
of the polype. In rock-pools at low-water spring-tides. Out Skerries, Shetland 
Isles. 

Tubiclava (mihi, nov. gen.). Polype claviform, supported on the summit of free 
stems, which rise at intervals from a creepin stolon and are invested by a chiti- 
nous periderm ; tentacula filiform, scattered. Gonophores, dense clusters of sporo- 
SACs aggregated immediately behind the posterior tentacula. 

Tubiclava lucerna (mihi). Zoophytes about 2 lines in height; stems quite sim- 
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e, or rarely with @ short lateral branch ; periderm clothing the stem corrngsidd, 

ilated at the base of the polype : pale dlbwish brown. Polype, when extende<, 
about equal to the stem in height; white, with pale ochreous centre; tentacus 
about twenty, confined to the anterior third of the polype. Creeping over the «- 
face of loose stones in the bottom of arock-pool, Torquay. On stones between tid 
marks, Dublin Bay. 

Eudendrium humile (mihi). Zoophyte delicate, rising to about }ths of an ind 
in height, much and irregularly branched; main stems and branches distinct! 
annulated throughout, Polype yellowish vermilion, vase-shaped, with a circuli 

ove near its base and a trumpot-shaped proboscis 5 tentacula twenty or twenty- 
three, with the alternate ones elevated and depressed in extension. Gonophos 
{male) surrounding the body of the polype, and springing each by a short sali 
from the circular groove which passes round the polype near its base, each got 
phore consisting of two superimposed chambers. Female gonophores bare ba: 
the base of the polype and by the cosnosarc immediately behind it. Rooted v 

e bottom of rock-pools near low-water spring-tide. Torqua . 

Eudendrium vaginatum (mihi). Zoophyte much branc od, rising to about a 
inch and a quarter in height ; main stems and branches deeply and regularly aztr- 
lated throughout. Polypes vermilion, with about eighteen tentacula, and hav 
the body, as far as the origin of the tentacula, envelo in a loose, co 
membranous sheath, which loses itself posteriorly upon the pol . Gonophors 
not known. In rock-pools at extreme low-water spring tides, Shetland 

Perigonimus (mihi). Zoophyte consisting of short, aimple, erect sets 
about 2 lines in height, terminated by the polypes, and rising at short inter: 
from a creeping stolon, which forms an i network upon the surface of othe 
bodies, the whole of the stems and stolon occupied by a reddish-orange conor, 
and clothed with a delicate transparent periderm, which does not form s cup-lit 
dilatation at the base of the polypes. Polypes reddish orange, with abont twelt 
or fourteen tentacula, so disposed. that in complete extension they are held wi 
alternate tentacule elevated and depressed ; body of polype oval, with proboscis om 
cal. Gonophores medusiferous, borne by the creeping stolon, and elevated each 
a rather long peduncle. Medusoids dome-shaped, with the vertical slightly exceeo® 
the transverse diameter. Manubrium reac to about one-half the depth of the 
bell, with a simple mouth destitute of tentacula; marginal tentacula two, opposl'® 
very extensile, and with large reddish-orange bulbous without evident oell: 
the intermediate radiating canals terminating each in a very small bulbous dils+ 
tion. Growing over the stems of P, ra setacea; from about |2 
fathoms, Torbay. stems 

Perigonimus minutus (mihi). Zoophyte very minute, consisting of simple 54 
rising to the height of about } line and a half from a creeping atelon, and. bean 
the polypes upon their summit; periderm dilated round the base of the poly? 
Polypes ash-brown, with seven or eight, rarely twelve tentacula, held : 
during extension, and with little or no curvature. Gonophores pyriform, modu 
ferous, borne at various heights upon the stem, and supported onrather lang peduncl# 
Medusoid with the summit suddenly contracted, so as to give a somewhat conics 
form to the umbrella; two opposite radiating canals terminating each in * PY 
brown bulb which is ‘ontinned into a very extensile filiform tentaculum, the #! 
nate two canals terminating each in a much smaller bulb without tentacle; * 
evident ocellus ; manubrium short, with a four-lobed lip, but without oral tents 
Forming a fringe round the edge of the operculum of Ttrritella comments dre 
in Busta Voe, Shetland. Out of between twenty and thirty specimens of living 
Territelle examined, not one was free from this remarkable ttle zoopbyte t 

Perigonimus muscus (mihi). Zoophyte consisting of numerous erect stems sb0 
$ an inch in height, not composed of coalesced tubes, springing at intervals fron 
creeping stolon, and sending off short branches, which are emselvea, for the # and 
part, without further ramification ; periderm light brown, slightly 
with a well-marked cup-like dilatation at the Fase of the polype. Polypeé sem 
retractile, light reddish brown, with about sixteen tentacula directed in Coane 

nately backwards and forwards. Gonophores medusiferous, borne upon §™ 
sduncle, and springing from the branches at a short distance d 
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olype. Medusoid dome-shaped, with the four radiating canals términating below 
ach in a large reddish bulb which sends off two very extensile filiform tentacula, 
iaving an ocellus at the base of each; manubrium extending to about a third of 
he entire depth of the umbrella, and with four short oral tentacula. The medu- 
oid is thus, in all points, undistinguishable from that of Perigonimus ramosus, Van 
3eneden. In a rock-pool, Torquay, where it occurred abundantly, creeping over 
he bottom in small moss-like tufta. 

Tubularia bells (mihi). Basal Portion of ccenosare prostrate, creeping, and 
ending up short, free, sparingly branched stems, which rise to three-fourths of an inch 
r one inch in height; periderm, where it covers the lower part of the stems and the 
vhole of the prostrate portion, marked by wide but distinct annulations; cosnosarc 
range, deepening in tint towards the base, expanding into a collar immediately 
low the polypes. Polypes measuring, in full-sized specimens, about 5 lines 
rom tip to tip of the extended tentacula; body of polype scarlet. Gonophores 
orne upon short erect branched peduncles, each gonophore with four well-marked 
entac oid tubercles on ite summit duncles and epadix scarlet. A beautiful 
ittle zoophyte, conspicuous by the bright colour and large size of its polypes. It 
recurs attached to the bottom of rock-pools at extrems. low-water a iriug-tides, 

etlan 


Jbservations of the Habits of the Aye-aye living in the Gardens of the Zoolo- 
gual Society, Regent's Park, London. By A. D. Barrurrr. 


The subject of the following remarks is a fine adult female of the Aye-aye (Chs- 
romys ascariensis), which arrived in this country on the 12th of August last. 
Jn the voyage this animal produced a young one, which lived about ten days. On 
wriving here she was in poor condition and very feeble; she soon, however, began 
# feed freely, and has now considerable strength, as is shown by the timber destroyed 
n the cage in which she is kept. 

This animal is much blacker, and appears larger, than the male of this species 
now in the British Museum; the long hairs on the back of the neck, exten to 
the lower part of the body, have white points; these white points are thickest 
above, and me leas numerous towards the limbs and tail, which appear quite 
black; the hairs of the tail, however, are white or grey at the roots (this can only 
be observed by separating them); the chin and throat are dirty white, which colour 
extends over the chest; the short hairs on the face are a mixture of dirty grey and 
white, the long hairs are black; the eye alight brown, surrounded by dark-coloured 
hairs; the nose and muzzle are of a dirty flesh-colour, the lips pink; the ears 
shining black and naked, but thickly etudded with amali protuberances; the foet 
and toes are sooty black, with the under surface and claws lighter, i ing to 
fleeh-colour. yhe situation of fhe mamma n (ihe rkable : joey are wom: number, 
an at the lowest of the abdomen i iffering in this respect 
entirely from the Lemurs and pete the teats of which are on the broart) ed round 

he Aye-aye uring the day, an y is then generally curved ro 
and lying. on ‘tn side; the tail is spread out and flattened over it, a0 that the head 
and body of the animal are almost entirely covered by the tail. 

It is only at night that the Aye-aye exhibits any activity. I hear her crawling 
about and gnawing the timber when, to me, all is perfectly dark; amd I have been 
surprised to find that npon the introduction of a light, directed to the face of the 
animal, she does not exhibit any signs of uneasiness, but stretches out her arm and 
tries to touch the lamp with her long fin She frequently hangs by her hind 
legs, and in this position cleans and combs out her large tall, using the alender 
hook-like third finger with great rapidity, reminding one igly of the movements 
of the large Bate ( ). This skeleton-like finger is with great addresa 
in cleaning her face and picking the corners of the eyes, nose, mouth, ears, and 
other arts or her body; during these operations the other fingers are frequently 


y . 

In feeding, the left hand only is used, although she has the full use of her right 
one. The mode of taking her food requires careful attention, in consequence of 
the very rapid movement of the hand during the process. The fourth finger (which' 
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is tho longest and largest) is thrust forward into the food, the slender third fing: 
is raised upwards and backwards above the rest, while the first finger or thumb is 
lowered, 80 as to be seen below and behind the chin; in this position the hand is 
drawn backwards and forwards rapidly, the inner side of the fourth finger passing 
between the lips, the head of the animal being held sideways, thus depositing the 
food in the mouth at each movement; the tongue, jaws, and lips are ‘rept in fall 
motion all the time. Sometimes the animal will advance towards and lap from the 
dish like a cat, but this is unusual. I have never heard her utter any cry, or Ww 
duce any vocal sound, during the many hours at night in which I have : 
her habits, nor has she appeared shy or at my presence. 

With reference to food, this creature exhibits no inclination to take any kind of 
insects, but feeds freely on a mixture of ms/k, honey, eggs, and any thick, ared, 
glutinous fad, rejecting meal-worms, grasshoppers, the larvss of wasps, and dl 
similar objects. Consequently I am inclined to think that this animal is no 
insectivorous. Its large and powerful teeth lead me to infer that it may possblr 
wound trees, and cause them to discharge their juices into the cavity made by its 
teeth, and that upon this fluid it probably feeds. This appears to me the more 
likely, as I observe that our specimen returns frequently to the same spot on the 
tree which she had previously injured. I am also strengthened in my opinion by 
noticing the little attention paid by the animal to ite food. It does not watch « 
look after it; for I have on several occasions removed the vessel containing its foul 
during the time the animal was feeding, and the creature continued to ib 
hand forward, as before, » upon the same spot—though after a while, finding » 
more food, she discontinued, and moved off to search for more elsewhere. 1” 
apparently stupid act is so unlike the habits of an animal intended to captur ¢ 
feed on living creatures that I am inclined to believe that the Aye-aye feeds upe 
inanimate substances. I have frequently seen it eat a portion of the bark and wodl 
after taking a quantity of the fluid food. 

The excrement of this animal much resembles the dung of small rabbits, beiy 
in separate nearly round balls. 


On Marriages of Consanguinity. By Gusent W. Carty, .D. Oxon. 
Two opposite views of the effect of the above marriages have been held— 
(1.) That they are unnatural, and entail degeneracy upon their offspring ## 
natural consequence, and independently of the ordinary laws of inheritance. 
(2.) That they are not contrary to any law of nature; and that when ill co 
quences are observed to follow them, they do so by ordinary inheritance only. 
Two kinds of evidence have been employed in investigating this subject— 
1 That derived from observation and statistics in the case of human beings, 
2.) From carefully recorded experiments in the case of animals. 
e former tends somewhat to support the firat opinion, and the latter the second 
Upon criticism of the evidence of the former kind, it appears that the results d 
various observers are inconsistent with one another, and that in one instant! 
similar investigation has shown worse results to be produced from the intermams 
of natives of different European countries than those alleged to have followed fre# 
the marriages of blood-relations. Further, the impossibility of obtaining com 
family histories is sufficient to invalidate all evidence of the kind in such cas ® 
the present. On the other hand, the evidence from the breeding of animals is ( 
and conclusive up to the point that animals are known to have been bred with! 
degree of closeness physically impossible in the human race, without any apps’ 
degeneracy. This evidence is open to one serious objection, vis. that the anime | 
so bred are subject to careful selection, which is impossible in the case of m 
This is an objection, in fact, not against consanguineous marriages altogetbet bat 
inst such marriages between unhealthy persona, and proceeds on the hypothe 
t the ordinary laws of inheritance affect close-bred animals equally with other | 
It is therefore consistent with the second opinion, and inconsistent with the i" 
The remainder of the paper was occupied by the relation of several obeerra 
upon mankind made in the Mediterranean, the Scottish islands, in Cornval 
where by Dr. Davy, and kindly communicated by him to the writer, all of ¥ nd 
tand to show that many instances are to be found in which inhabitants of iss | 
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districts, known to intermarry closely, are seen to be in possession of more than 
average health ; also by one case observed by the writer in a race of cats, in which 
certain peculiarities were found to reappear im the third generation, after at least 
two successive distinct crosses. 

The writer’s conclusions are as follows :— 

1. That statistical evidence from observation of man is peculiarly inapplicable 
to questions of the kind under discussion. 

2. That the evidence in favour of the opinion that close breeding is contrary to 
@ law of nature is highly unsatisfactory. 

8. That there is positive evidence, from the results of recorded observations upon 
animals, that no such law affects theom—+s. ¢., that where the causes of degenerac 
are absent, any degree of close breeding may exist without producing ill effects ; and 
therefore, 

4. Unless we are prepared to believe in two distinct physiologies, the same must 
be true of the human race. 

5. It will remain an- interesting question, how far reasoning similar to the above 
will be found to affect the views recently put forward by Mr. Darwin, in his work. 
on the fertilization of Orchids. 

bie following are the works referred to in the paper of which the above is an 
abstract :— 

Devay. Hygiéne de Famille, 2nd edit, deuxidme partie, sec. ii. ch. iv. v. .. 

Bemiss. In Journal of Psychological Medicine for April 1857.0 ©. °~ 

Child. In Medico-Chirurgical Review for April 1862. aan 

Bondin. In Comptes Rendus for June 16, 1862. 

Anderson Smith. In Lancet for July 5, 1862. 

Youatt. The Horse, p. 317 (edit. 1855). 

Samson. In Comptes Rendus for July 21, 1862. 

Beaudouir. In Comptes Rendus for August 5, 1862. 

Jourdon. In Comptes Rendus for August 11, 1862. >. - 

Stonehenge. (J. H. Walsh.) The Horse, in the Stable and in the Field, p. 189, 

Darwin. On the Fertilization of Orchids (passim). 
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On Ribs and Transverse Processes, with special relation to the Theory of the 
Vertebrate Skeleton. By Dr. CLELanp. . 


In the first part of this paper, the points were sought to be shown in which pre- 
vailing theories were untenable when compared with the phenomena exhibited by 
ribs and transverse processes in different classes of Vertebrata. 

According to the writer of the paper, all morphological discussions resolve them- 
selves into investigations of the relative amount of significance attachable to different 
classes of phenomena. We compare structures, and inquire in what respects the 
differ and in what they correspond. The question then arises, what points of dif- 
ference or correspondence are of primary importance, and what points are only 
subordinate P e importance of such points can only be estimated by their pre- 
valence in a series of animals, and the time of their appearance in the embryo. 
Now, looked at in the earliest condition, the embryo is developed from a portion of 
the germinal membrane split up into layers, which fold inwards to complete the 
outline of the body in such a manner that the innermost layer forms the epithelial 
lining of the intestine and appendages, while the outermost layer forms the cuticle, 
together with the brain and spinal cord. The spial cord is thus originally super- 
ficial, and it only becomes deeply placed in consequence of processes, projected from 
the middle and superficial layers, rising on each side of it and uniting in the 
middle line. On the other hand, the visceral cavity is not bounded by processes 
projected from the opposite aspect of these layers, but by the layers themselves ; 
therefore the visceral ring cannot be appropriately compared to the neural ring, 
which is formed merely of two radiations given off from the visceral ring. Yet the 

revailing theories, according to which the ribs and transverse processes of mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and fishes are compared, e.g. those of Miiller and Owen, require us to 
believe that the skeleton is so planned round the bodies of the vertebrm, that the 
neural arch on the dorsal aspect corresponds to the visceral arch on the ventral 
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aspect. That condition is only found in the tail ; and the tail is not a typical 
tion of the body, but a degenerated series of segments, in which the products ote 
d t parta of the embryo are entirely unrepresented. 

ith re to the series of structures traced back into the tail, it was shown the 
structures lying in series were not necessarily strictly homologous, that, in fact 
correspondence was @ thing of d , and that infenor arches of caudal vertelrs 
were found in series sometimes with mesial spines, sometimes with vessel-embraczz 
arches, sometimes with costal arches of -vertebree, and sometimes with mee 
than one of these. The key to the comprehension of the skeleton wae maintained 
to lie in the double relation of the skeleton of the trunk to the visceral cavity ad 
chorda dorsalis, both being to it centres, but in different sensese—the vieceral cavity 
being that which it tended to encircle, the chorda dorsalis the line from which it 
efforts to encircle the visceral cavity be 

The correspondence of inferior caudal arches of one class of Vertebrata to thox 
of other classes was shown to be of primary importance; and their differences m 
respect of attachment, and of the structures with which they were in series 
secondary importance. 

All transverse processes or ribs tending to embrace the visceral cavity wer 
shown to have a primary co ndence, even though attached to different part: o 
the vertebres, and to be more closely allied one with another than to any structur 
projec ing into the muscles, such as the superior transverse processes and ribs d 

thee. This paper is published in full in the ‘Nat. Hist. Review ’ for Jan. 1883) 


On Geoffroy St.-Hilaire’s Distinction between Catarrhine and Platyrrhin 
Quadrumana. By Dr. Cottrnewoon, Liverpool. 


appears as 
hia successors, who have endeavoured to connect all the Quadrumana under § 


Procrustean rule. Typical animals fulfil, for the most part, the definitions aad 
but aberrant genera wander in this respect, as m others, from the ordinary deit- 
tions. It is to the form of the septum iteelf, in its anterior aspect, that we mut 
look for the real basis of St.-Hilaire’s distinctions—that form being wedge-shs 
in the Monkeys of the Old World, and hourglase-shaped in those of the Amer 
continent. This causes all the curious changes of direction which the nostib 
undergo, and is without exception. Hence it results that in Catarrhine Quadr- 
mana the lower angles of the nostrils rapidly converge over the mouth, while thoe 
of the Platyrrhine Monkeys diverge—a test which, while it is most ready ap 
and is not liable to misinterpretation, is at the same time altogether independat 
of the thickness of the nasal septum. 


On the Change of Form of the Head of Crocodiles ; and on the Crocodiles of 
India and Africa. By Dr. J. E. Gray, FBS. 

The author stated that the Crocodile, when first hatched, has the front of the fae 
short and rounded, even in those that have an elongated beak in the adult state. The 
nose of the different species lengthens, and gradually assumes the form which is the 
character of the kind; and it is at this age that the peculiar forms of the differet 
kinds are best examined and compared. After the animal has assumed its sdalt 
size, the bones of the head dilate on the side, and the forehead and nogs becom 
more swollen. The change of form thus produced is so great, that some natural’ 
have regarded them as distinct species. is dilatation of the sides and increase 2 
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thickness of the bones of the head are doubtless for the support of the teeth 
which are developed as these animals attain their adult age. The author ed, 
that this was a good instance, as showing the necessity of studying all. kinds of 
animals in ali their stages of growth, and under different circumstances. He stated 
that no species could be said to have been properly observed until all these circum- 
etances had been examined and noted; and that though the notice of a single 
individual or state of an animal was useful, it could only be regarded as a sign- 
post, indicating. the existence of an animal which required further study and 
examination. He then roceeded to spoak of the African Crocodile. Heo 

that Adanson mentioned three es as found in the Senegal. Cuvier, in his 
monograph, thinks that Adanson had made some mistake, and makes some ve 
severe remarks on the inaccuracies of travellers; but more recent researches h 
shown that in this case the traveller was correct, and the philosopher at fault. 
Adanson mentions the Green and the Black Crocodiles and the Gavial of Senegal. 
There can be no doubt, from the West-African specimens which are in the British 
Museum, that Cuvier was right in regarding the Green Crocodile as the crocodile 
also found in the rivers in the northern and southern parts of Africa. Cuvier, on 
the other hand, considered the Black Crocodile of Adanson was identical with the 
Alligator with bony eyebrows found in South America. This is not the case; for 
there is a Black Crocodile found in West Africa, which is often imported into 
Liverpool; and there are specimens in the British and Liverpool Museums, and 
some Young ones living in the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park: it isa 
true e, but ar from having three long plates in the eyelids; and it was 
probably this ity that misled Cuvier. It is to be observed, that the French 
naturalists have not yet discovered this fact; for the author stated that he had 
recently purchased from the French Museum the skeleton of this African Black 
C ile under the name of Aligator palpebrosus from the Brazils; and there was 
little doubt that it must have been the examination of the skull of this animal that 
induced some zoologists to believe that some specimens of alligators had the teeth 
sometimes fitted into notches in the in, as in the crocodiles, while in fact they 
were obeerving the skull of a true ile, and not an alligator. The Gavial of 
Senegal, of Adanson, is most like the Crocodilus cataphractus of Cuvier, which has a 
long nose like @ gavial, but is a crocodile: this animal has been redescribed under 
various names. . Gray stated that the crocodiles of India had been much mis- 
understood ; some authors said the common crocodile of Africa was found in India, 
others confused more than one species under the name of C. palustris. There are four 
species found in India: two are confined to the estuaries or the mouths of rivers, 
where the water is brackish,—as Crocodslus poroeus or biporcatus, which is found on 
all parts of the coast and also in the islands of Java and Borneo, and even on the 
north coast of Australia ; the other is a new species, confined, as far as we at present 
know, to the coast of Pondicherry. The latter is only known, from a specimen 
lately received (French) sus bi; The other two are confined to 
the inland rivers; and they are sometimes found high up in the mountains, where 
the water of the river is frozen. It is to be observed that these river-crocodilea, 
which have been confounded with the African kinds, are known from them by the 
short, broad shape of the intermaxillary bone, which is separated from the maxilla 
by a straight suture, while in the crocodiles of the African rivers the in i 
bone is produced behind and between the edge of the maxilla. One species is 
generally distributed over distant parts of India; the other is confined to Siam, 
and is probably the animal described by the French missionaries, though the speci- 
men in the British Museum has no crest on the occiput; but the author believes 
that this may be either an effect of age or an individual peculiarity. 


On the Production of similar Medusoids by certain Hydroid Polypes belonging 
to different Genera. By the Rev. T. Hivcxs, B.A. 
The author's object in this paper was to put on record the remarkable fact, which 


had lately come under his observation, that the Tubularian Stauridia pro- 
ducta (Wright) and Coryne eximia (Allman), produced which at the time 
of detachment were undistinguishable from one another. 
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The genus Stauridia was nearly allied to Coryne, but was distinguished fro= + 
by having tentacles dissimilar in character. Its upper tentacles were furnished «7 
obular tips, its lower were filiform and rigid ; in Coryne all the arms were capi: 
The S. producta was a small, creeping, unbranched form ; the C. exsssa was branch. 
and attained a considerable size. et of the life-series of these two Hydroida, th:s 
dissimilar in general character, one term was tdenical. A strictly analogous &- 
would be the production of flower-buds absolutely identical by two plants of & 
ferent genera. 
Reference was also made to the close similarity, if not ect agreem:- 
existing between the Medusoid of Coryne exima and that of the C. Sarss of Lov-s 
The author then described the gonophores of the Seuridia producta, and te 
development of its Medusoid, which was characterized as having a somewhat be!- 
shaped umbrella, studded with thread-cells; a rose-coloured massbrism, with 1 
simple mouth; four radiating vessels; four tentacles, which originated in as mszt 
rose-coloured marginal tubercles, on one side of which was a dark reddish-dro=: 
ocellus. The arms were very extensile, set with knot-like clusters of thread-cells, sx 
terminating in a spherical bulb. There were no marginal bodies except the tentac:4 
The author objected to the use of the term Medusord to designate the free rpr:- 
ductive body of the Hydroida, as tending to perpetuate a false conception of 5: 
nature of the sexual zooid. It helped to keep up the idea of its distinct and absolx: 
individuality, and to conceal ita real significance as the mere equivalent of t:: 
flower-bud in the plant. In the life-series of the Hydroid the polype was the alime 
tary zooid, and the sexual element or term might be conveniently and cornc:* 


designated the gonozooid. 


On a Species of Limopsis, now living tn the British Seas ; with Remarks ont: | 

Genus. By J. Gwyn Jerrreys, F.2.S.* | 

The author described the animal of ZLamopsts aurita (Brocchi), which he hs 

lately taken by dredging off the north coast of Shetland, and he gave an historic 
account of the genus. This discovery, in a recent state, of a shell previously knows | 
only as a tertiary fossil, was adduced by Mr. Jeffreys in support of an opinion which 
he had elsewhere expressed, that many species of Mollusca, which were suppoxd 
to have become extinct, existed somewhere in the vast extent of the present sl- 
marine area, A knowledge of the animal of Limopsis, and of the true position # 
the genus, was among the desiderata of both conchologists and geologists. A lis: 
of the recent species, with particulars of their synonymy and habitat, was appended 
to the paper. 


On a Specimen of Astarte compressa having its Hinge-tecth reversed, 
By J. Gwyn Jerrreys, F.RS. ’ 
The author exhibited a specimen of <Astarte compressa, taken by Mr. Robert 
Dawson in the Moray Frith, having only one primary tooth in the left valve, and 
two primary teeth in the right valve, being the contrary of what usually occurs 
The muscular impressions were in their ordinary position. Mr. Jeffreys considered 
this to be a case of partial or incomplete reversal, and that it was different from 
the cases of reversed bivalves which had been noticed by Dr. Gray in the < Geological 
Journal’ for 1824 and ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1883. In those cases the 
shell was tnequtvalve ; in Astarte it ie equivalve. 


Notice of some Objects of Natural History lately obtained from the Bottom ¢f 
the Atlantic. By Prof. W. Kine. 

Her Majesty’s ship ‘Porcupine’ has been engaged during a portion of th 
summer in takin deep-sea soundings on the west coast of ‘Irelan , in connecien 
with the proposed Atlantic-telegraph scheme; and the author has been authorized 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to draw up a report on the various 
organic and inorganic objects obtained during the expedition. 

| * See Annals of Natural History, 3rd ser., vol. x. p. 343. 
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In the present occasion he gave a brief summary of his examinations. 

The greatest depth at which specimens have been obtained is 1750 fathoms. 
. soundings from this and less depths, up to 1000 fathoms, consist almost 
tirely of microscopic organiams, such as those made known by Bailey, Wallich, 
d others, and procured by similar expeditions. 

The marvellous profusion of Foraminifera and other minute structures in the 
undings shows that there is forming at the bottom of the Atlantic, wherever it 
scends below the level of a few hundred fathoms, a wide spread of calcareous 
posits, which will eventually become converted into beds of limestone. While 
arly all the particles of these deposits are the shells of dead Foraminifera and 
eir impalpable débris, it is evident that the surface of the Atlantic bed is one 
st sheet of the same organisms in a living state, whose office it is to clear the 
aters of the ocean of the mineral and organic impurities which are ever flowing 
to them. 

Although perforating-shells are living at t depths, Prof. King does not 
Link there are any grounds for apprehending that t they Fo d bore inte telegraph 
sble; and he is inclined to believe that there is little chance of its getting injured 
’ laid down on foraminiferous bottoms, as in such places chemical and vital 


ctions appear to be on 80 rapidly and unceasingly, that a cable cannot but 
ecome a vered up g ‘the course of a few years with a considerable deposit of 
alcareous matter. 

The expedition has been fortunate in bringing to light some interesting facts in 
nicroscopic life,—in making known some species of shells and other ani new to 
he British fauna,—and in extending our knowledge of the habitats of certain rare 
species. A fishing-bank which has been discovered, yielded to the dredge, at 
100 fathoms, Leda pygmaa, Pisidtum fulvum, Arca raridentata, Limatula sub- 
auriculata, Sctssurella orispata, Cranta norvegica, &c., besides Sponges, Starfishes, 
and Sea Urchins. Of fishes, a ies of Rhombus, allied to the Whiff, and a 
species of Sebastes, allied to the Norwegian Haddock, were dredged on the shal- 
lower parts of the bank. Specimens of a Pipe-fish were cap on the surface, 
nearly 200 miles west of Galway: the fishes appear to be unrecorded as British 
species. The same prolific bank yielded an abundance of a large Hermit Crab, 
specimens of which were taken tenanting the rare shell, Buccinum ovum. At the 

epth of 340 fathoms the lead brought up orbulo-globigerinous mud, containing 
dead specimens of a Fecten, an Arca, and a Pectunculus, all of which appear not 
to be known as British; also specimens of Trochus millegranus. A perfectly fresh 
specimen of a new Cochlodesma was also brought up from the depth of 1000 
fathoms, 100 miles west of Cape Clear. 


; Notes on Spheerularia Bombi. By Joun Luszocs, F.R.S. 


In the first number of the ‘ Natural History Review ’ (January 1861), the author 
has given an account of this curious entozoon, which was first described by Léon Du- 
four, and ve appropriately named by him Spherularia Bombi, the nericname being 
taken from the ‘spherules” by which the body is covered, and the specific name 
indicating the victims which are attacked. It has also been observed by Siebold, 
who met with the young. At one end, in every single imen, was attached a 
small nematoid-like worm, closely resembling a Jong herularia in form and 
size, and which the author presumed to be the male. So small however was it, 80 
diminutive in comparison with its gigantic mate, that it had escaped the notice 
both of Léon Dufour and of Von Siebold. It was always attached in the same 
manner, namely, at a point near the tail, but distant from it by about one-fifth of 
the whole length of the animal, and was affixed to the female body almost at one 
extremity and at the end opposite to the opening of the female generative orifice. 


The internal o of Spherularia were stated to consist only of a long, single 


ovary and 4 double row of large cells, which were attached at the two ends, but, 
with that exception, lay freely in the general cavity. No mouth or anus, no intea- 
tinal canal, muscles, nerves, or vessels, were found in this curious and abnormal 
entozoon, 


The author now confirms his previous statements. He has also examined a 
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number of Bees in winter, hoping to ascertain the mode of development. Br 
though he has met with specimens in which the female portion was so little de 
veloped as to be even emailer than the male, still in every case the organic whe 
consisted already of these two parts. 
The youngest females contained a uantity of brownish ules, which extended 
from one end of the body to the other. the ani increased im size, thee 
ules remained stationary, and became more and more compact, so as to fom 
a sort of rod. When the ovary became distinguishable, it was found that this rm. 
which in the meantime appeared to have undergone little alteration, occupied the 
lower part or uterus, with its lower end close to the vulva. In the younger femals 
the eggs did not descend in the uterus as far as the “rod;” but in more maur 
specimens the eggs aa they made their way towards the vulva passed along the si: 
it, without breaking it up or altering its position. If therefore, as seems pr- 
bable, the “rod” is the seminal element, the impregnation of the eggs is thus a 


ply and thorough’y secured. 
he author gives some account of the development of the spherules and ¢ 
the large fat-cells. 

He expresses his regret that he has not yet been able to trace out the whe 
development, but it has not been from any want of perseverance on his part. He 
has examined in the winter months more than one hundred Humble Bees. Th 
young Spherularias, however, are very difficult to find, not only on account of tha 
minute size, but because im consistence, colour, and form they s0 closely resem: 
the nerves, muscular fibres, and other organs among which they live. He hopa, 
however, that future researches may be more successful. 


On two Aquatic Hymenoptera. By Joun Lussocn, F.R-S. 


On one of the early days in August, I was looking for larve in some water fra 

& pond near my house in Kent, when I was astonished to see a small hymenopterus 
insect, swimming tn the water by means of its wings. This was a omencs ¢: 
surprising that at first I could hardly believe my eyes. Of the very number ci 
Hymenoptera already described, about 3500 occur in Great Britain ; yet not cz 
aquatic species is as yet known; while out of the whole immense list of insects 
not one is yet recorded as using its wings under water. Entomologists mig: 
fairly, therefore, require good evidence before they receive as true a statement © 
opposed to all previous experience. Not only, however, did further examinati« 
disclose a second species, belonging to a different genus (which, however, used it 
hind legs, and not its wings, in swimming), but I was fortunate enough to succeed 
in exhi iting to the Entomological Society and also to the British Association livin 
specimens of this interesting little insect. 

Moreover it is a very remarkable fact that it was again observed within a fee 
days, and yet quite independently, by another entomologist, Mr. Duchess of Stepnet. 
who found a single specimen. It is certainly a curious coincidence that, afta 
remaining so long unnoticed, it should be found by two separate observers within 
a fow days of the same time. Perhaps this may be, in part at least, accounted fe 
by supposing that during this season it has been more common than usual _[ fe~ 
warded some specimens to Mr. Walker, who at first considered them to belonzw 
Polynema fuscipes, but on a more careful examination satisfied himself that th 
belonged to a different and hitherto undescribed species, which I propose to nam 

. natans. 

Although it did not carry any external air-bubbles down with it, stall it was abe 
‘o, remain alive under water for about twelve hours annals a to which + 

ongs pass their early stages as parasites within other ani and the perfat 
insect probably enters the water in search of a suitable victim in or on we ae | 
may lay her eggs. Nevertheless the essentially aquatic habits of the ies ar 
proved by the fact that the male goes under water as readily as the female. | 

Without the aasistance of figures, it would be useless to attempt any descriptice 
of the separate parts; but I may remark that if this insect hed been extinct, 
however perfect its remains might have been, no entomologist would have 
doubted that, like its congeners, it was entirely an aérial insect. ; 
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The species may be characterized as follows: —Polynema natans, n. 8.: male, black ; 
amale, black ; legs, eight basal segments of antennw, posterior part of thorax, and 
eduncle ferruginous. 

The second new species is more peculiar, and must form a new genus. It occurred 
vith the fret, but was much rarer, only six specimens having been met with, all of 
hich were females. Perhaps the males are not aquatic in their habits. fn this 
ase, however, it was the hind legs which were used for swimming, although they 
ossessed no fringe or other apparent indication to adapt them to their new function. 


In the Influence of Changes in the Conditions of Existence in aeafying 
Species and Varieties. By the Rev. W. N. Moresworrs, WA, le. 
The author of this paper commenced by giving a brief sketch of the main features 

f Darwin's theory of the origin of species, in order that ita salient points might be 

ept in view by the audience during the reading of the paper. He then proceeded 

0 point out that the theory thus outlined was not a mere wanton attack on beliefs 

nd fee which every one was bound to respect, but was intended to supply a 

cientific desideratum ; and that, whether proved or disproved, it was caloulated to 

dvance our knowledge of the sciences to which it rel He wished it, however 
learly to be understood that his approval was limited to the theory of the origin 

f species, and not to the conjectures respecting the origin of organic life which 

re put forward at the close of the book—conjectures which, he submitted, it was 

mpossible either to prove or disprove, pr even to adduce any facts bearing on them, 
nd which therefore cannot lead to any scientific results. 

After considering some objections which had been made against the Darwinian 
heory, the author of the paper proceeded as follows :— 

And how is it that, with all their differences, they all possess so many characters 
ncommon? Howis it that the line of demarcation which separates them is often 
o faintly traced that we lose eight of italtogether? These are the questions which 
Mr. Darwin raises, and to which he has given an answer, which, whether true or 
alse, is certainly highly ingenious and original, and supported by a large array of 
‘acts. Whether his theory is true or not is a matter on which I express no opinion ; 
rut that a necessity exists for a theory on the subject to which it relates is, would 
ubmit, & matter that admits of no doubt. 

There is another of Agassiz’s objections that seems to me better founded than 
hat with which I have just been dealing. He says, “The assertion of Darwin, 
vhich has crept into the title of his work, is that favoured races are preserved, 
vhile all his facts go to substantiate the assertion that favoured individuals have a 
etter chance in the struggle for life than others.” In this Agassiz seems 
o me to have pointed out the respect in which Darwin’s theory is defective and 
ttands in need of further elaboration. I contend that he has not paid sufficient 
ittention to a very manifest and important principle, which has probably played as 
arge a part in the origination of species and varieties as either the struggle for 
sxistence or natural selection. I mean the change which is continually going on 
n the conditions of existence, and which, by affecting a great number of individuals 


n the same manner, tend to produce similar modifications in all the beings who 
ire surrounded bythem. In employing the term “ conditions of existence,” I mean 
o imply the totality of the circumstances by which the organised being is sur- 


‘ounded—the air, the climate, the soil, the vegetation, and the animals which inhabit 
‘he same area, including those of its own species. All theee are, if we look at the 
natter rightly, conditions of ita existence, inasmuch as all of them exercise a more 
or less powerful influence on it, causing it to be other than it would be if they 
vere absent or different from what they are. The thing to which I desire to draw 
yarticular attention is the change which is always going on in these conditions of 
‘xistence, owing to their mutual actions and reactions. For instance, the very 
onstitution of the atmosphere is to a certain extent altered by every organized 
yeing, a8 well as by the inorganic matter with which it is continually entering into 
1ew combinations. If any one should suppose that the changes thus produced 
nust be quite inappreciable even though carried on through millions of generations, 
et him reflect for a moment on the enormous quantity of former constituents of the 
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atmospheric ocean which are now buried in the form of coal and other fossil remaz, 
as well as that far ter mass of animal and vegetable excrement and of oth= 
organic matter which is mingled with the inorganic substance of the earth’s croz. 
and is composed in a great measure of ingredients abstracted from the atmoephere. 
Look again at the changes produced in the conditions of the existence of ea: 
animal by all organized beings nhabiting the same area. Some devour it, other ar 
devoured by it; some become more scarce, others more plentiful; some exercises 
beneficial, others an injurious influence on it; but all are in some way changing it: 
conditions of existence, and all are being in their turn changed, as Mr. Darwin bs 
so ably pointed out, by the atruggle for existence and the process of natu 
selection. Again, all of them extract from the soil, directly or indirectly, some ¢ 
its nutritious constituents, and return them to it in different forms, in different 
places, and under different chemical combinations. Add to all these other cans 
of change the action of the being itself in altering its own conditions of existence, 
and it will at once be evident that, in the course of such long periods of time a3 
have referred to, striking and marked changes must be produced in the conditions 
of existence of almost every species. | 
Hence it follows that if we suppose a group of beings to be at one period of ther 
history in harmony with the conditions of their existence, they must at all subz- 
uent periods be more and more out of harmony with it; and that, on the suppo 
sition of the invariability of the species, this discrepancy between the species and 
its environment must at length become so great that ita extinction must becom 
inevitable. It necessarily follows from this, that there must be on the part of the 


species a constant instinctive, though perhaps unconscious, effort to restore the lox 
equilibrium, to get rid of the sufferings which will arise from the want of it, ani — 
to place itself once more in harmony with its conditions of existence ; and the — 


greater the change in the conditions, the more strenuous will this effort be. Som , 


one once remarked to Coleridge, “ All things find their level.” No,” replied tha: 
great man, “all things are finding their level like water in a storm.” is saylLZ 
appears to me to describe, with the happiness of genius, the nature of the incesssnt 
movement that is always going on in arta of the world, and amongst almost all 
its animal and vegetable inhabitants. are unconsciously striving to keep then- 
selves in harmony with a medium which is continually changing. 

In order, then, that they may not be utterly distanced by the ever-changing con- 
ditions of their existence so as in time to become extinct, they must possess & 
capacity for variation in the direction of those changes which is absolutely illimit- 
able, provided only that sufficient time be allowed for its development. That ther 
do possess such a capacity to a certain extent has been triumphantly demonstratal 
by Darwin. The real question is, Are there any, and, if so, what, limits to this 
capacity of variation in the direction of actual or possible changes in the condition: 
of existence? Now, in reference to this question, it seems to me that Mr. Darwin 
has not sufficiently distinguished between a capacity for variation and a tendenct 
to vary, which, I would submit, are two very different things. I would ectfulls 
contend that the capacity for variation is in the being; but the tendency to 
vary arises out of the changes which take place in the conditions of existence, and 
in the efforts unconsciously made by the being to overtake those ch Whe, 
therefore, a species of animals inhabit the same area, they will, generally. speaking, 
be exposed to nearly the same changes in the conditions of their existence. This 
will almost necessarily lead to similar variations manifesting themselves in the 
same individuals at the same time, because they will all be exposed to the same 
changes, and variations thus produced are much more likely to be strengthened and 
Re etuated than varieties arising from temporary causes, or such as affect indivi- 

only. Mr. Darwin says, “ When a variation is of the slightest use to a being, 
we cannot tell how much of it to attribute to the accumulative action of natural 
selection, and how much to the conditions of life;” and a little further on, “Such 
considerations as these incline me to lay very little weight on the direct action of 
the conditions of life. Indirectly, as y remarked, they seem to play an in- 
portant part in affecting the reproductive system ; and in thus inducing variability 
and natural selection, will then accumulate all profitable variations, however slight, 
until they become plainly developed and appreciable by us.” 
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Now in these and in every other part of his work in which he touches 
on the subject, Mr. Darwin appears to me to overlook, or at least not to make 
sufficient allowance for, the progressive changes which are always taking place in 
the conditions of existence of almost every living creature, although his book teems 
with proofs of it. But there is another oversignt running through the work, and 
strongly exhibited in the passages just cited. . Darwin speaks of natural selec- 
tion as accumulating profitable variations, whereas it is quite evident that, at utmost, 
it can only re em. Natural selection acts, as Mr. in shows, by p i 
the serviceable variations, and discarding the unserviceable or injurious; but as it 
loes not produce them, so neither of i can it strengthen them: that, I maintain, 
8 done by the conditions of existence acting on the variability of the animals which 
ire pl amongthem. Mr. Darwin elsewhere writes :—“ Seedlings from the same 
ruit, and young from the same litter, sometimes considerably differ from each other, 
‘hough both the young and the parents, as Miiller has remarked, have apparently 
een exposed to exactly the same conditions of life ; and this shows how unimportant 
he direct effects of the conditions of life are in comparison with the laws of repro- 
luction and of growth and of inheritance; for had the conditions been direct, if 
my of the young had varied, probably all would have varied in the same manner.” 
. deny this probability. If Mr. Darwin has certainly established anything, it is 
his, that animals do possess 8 capacity for variation in almost every direction. 
3ut it is equally certain that this capacity for variation differs very much in 
lifferent individuals, so that the same influences do not produce the same effects, 
hough they tend to do so. And therefore even if we assume (which I am not 
repared to admit) that the conditions of life are the same for seedlings of the same 
ruit, and young of the same litter during the period of gestation, still it would not 
ollow that they were either absolutely or comparatively unimportant, or that the 
rariations which showed themselves were not due to them. a word, I contend 
hat the capacity for variation is in the animal, but that it depends in a t 
neasure for ita development on that assemblage of circumstances which we Sno- 
ninate the conditions of its existence ; and the changes, which in the greater part 
if animals are slowly taking place in those conditions, impress on the variations 
, certain definite direction, while natural selection tends to the preservation of the 
nost favourable of the variations thus produced. At the same time I am by no 
neans prepared to deny the influence which Mr. Darwin attributes to the laws of 
eproduction and growth: all I maintain is that he underrates the influence of 
he conditions of life, and overlooks that of the changes which are slowly but con- 
inually taking place in them, at least for most organized beings; and he further 
mploys language which seems to imply that natural selection has something to do 
vit the production of favourable varieties, when all his arguments go to prove that 
t tends only to the preservation of those which have been produced by other 
‘auses. I maintain therefore that two classes of inquiries ought simultaneously to 
’e carried on—one into the variability of organized beings, and another into the 
rariations of the conditions of their existence. 

Alter illustrating these views at some length, the author of the paper concluded 
8 follows :— 

This is not the place for entering on the theological aspects of the question. 
ndeed, I am forbid en, | beliove, by the rules of the Association to do so. So far 
rom regretting this prohibition, I cordially approve it, regarding it not merely as a 
oeulation of ‘wiso expediene , but as the smbodiment of a sound principle. I 
anintain that the intrusion of Scriptural arguments into scientific investigations is 
s theologically erroneous as it is scientifically mischievous. Let us push our 
avestigations of the Creator's works as far as we can in every direction, without 
he slightest fear that scientific truth can ever clash with moral and religious truth ; 

nd let us apply to the theory before us what Galileo said of his when exposed to 
bjections similar in principle to those which had been urged against Mr. Darwin’s, 
Quin ipsa philosophia talibus e disputationibus non nisi beneficium recepit. 
‘am si vera proponit homo ingeniosus veritatisque amans nova ad eam accessio 
et ; sin falsa, refutatione eorum priores tanto magis stabilientur.” 
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On the Characters of the Aye-aye, as a test of the Lamarekian and Darvisio 
Hypothesis of the Transmutation and Origin of Species. By Profeswur 
Owen, M.D., F.ERS., F.GS. 


The author, referring to the results of a recent dissection of the Chsromys ms 
yascarienais, Cnv., said, that most naturalists who bad had the opportu é 
studying the living habite of the Aye-aye in its native climate, from t 
Sandwith, had observed its faculty of detecting larves boring in wood, of gust: 
down to their tunnels, and extracting them for food, for which this animal sh 
a predilection; they also describe the animal as sleeping during the heat and rs" 
of the tropical day, and moving about chietty by night. Many particular of 
structure of Chiromys closely accord with these alleged habits and natunl és 
The wide openings of the eyelids, the large cornea and expansile iris, the abr 
bular lens and tapetum, were, the author remarked, arrangements for admitting tou: 
retina and absorbin the utmost amount of the light which may pervade the fort 
frequented by the Aye-aye at sunset, dawn, or moonlight. Thus the Aye-s> 
able to guide itself among the branches in quest of its hidden food. To dxc 
this, however, another sense had need to be developed to great perfection 1b 
large ears are directed to catch and concentrate, and the large acoustic nerve andi 
ministering “ flocculus” seem designed to appreciate any feeble vibration that mit: 
reach the tympanum from the recess in the hard timber through which the we 
boring larva may be tunnelling its way by repeated sooopings and scrapings dp 
hard mandibles. The Aye-aye was a 4 manous quadruped, in which the fe: 
teeth, by their number, size, shape, implartation, and provision for perpetual resvt 
tion of substance, are especially fitted to enable their possessor to gnaw down, ¥5 
pouge-like scoops, to the very spot where the ear indicates the grub to be st wa 
e instincts of the insect, however, warn it to withdraw from the part of # 
burrow that may be thus exposed. Had the Aye aye. possessed no other mtr 
ment, were no other part of its frame specially modified to meet this exige". 
it must have proceeded to apply the incisive chisels in order to lay bare the it" 
of the larval tunnel, to the extent at least which would leave no further room # 
the retracted grub’s retreat. Such labour would, however, be too much for tt 
reproduc.ive power of even its strong-built, wide-based, deep-planted, pulp-re™* 
ing incisors ; in most instances we may well conceive such labour of to> 
disproportionate to the morsel so obtained. Another pert of the frame of the Ar 
aye is, accordingly, modified in a singular and, as it seems, anomalous ws. * 
meet this exigency. We may suppose that the larva retracts its head so fer f= 
the opening gnawed into its burrow as to be out of reach of the lips, teeth? 
tongue of the Aye-aye. One finger, however, the medius, on each hand of the 
animal has been ordained to grow in length, but not in thickness, with the 
digits ; it remains slender as a probe, and is provided at the end with a tactile» 
and a hook-like claw. By the doubtless rapid insertion and delicate application * 
this digit, the grub is felt, seized, and drawn out. For this delicate maneurre# 
Ave-aye needs a free command of its upper or fore limbe; and to give it that por" 
ore of the digits of the hind foot ie so modified and directed that it can be spp 
thumb-wise, to the other toes, and the foot is made a prehensile hand. Hereby> 
body is steadied by the firm grasp of these hinder hands during all the operstict'* 
the head, jaws, teeth, and fore paws, required for the discovery and capture of» 
common and favourite food of the nocturnal animal. ; 
Thus we have not only obvious, direct, and perfect adaptations of partici 
mechanical instruments to particular funciions—of feet to , of teeth to ere 
of a digit to feel and to extract,—but we discern a correlation of these #™™ 
modifications with each other, and with modifications of the nervous system © 
sense-organs—of eyes to catch the least glimmer of light, and of ears to detect © 
feeblest grating of sound,—the whole determining a compound mechaniam to 
perfect performance of a particular kind of work. 
But all this must have a cause; and we are led to a conception of the natur ¢ 
such cause by the analogy of ita effect with that of the exercise of facu'tie t* 
energize in our own intellectual nature—ours, too, the highest that we have din 
and material cognizance of in this sphere of life and labour—in which, with 


we 
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faculties to foresee, invent, and adapt, we dimly conceive, in analogous but more 
perfect results, the exercise of like faculties in a transcendentally higher degree. 
To conceive the direct formation and adjustment of such an organization as that 
of the Chiromys to ita purpose accords best with the mode of our finite human 
adaptive operations, but least with the sum of present observations bearing upon 
the origin of species. Such observations have led to the conception that the species 
of organisms may be due to natural laws or secondary causes, operating to produce 


, them in orderly succession and progression®; and also to the suggestion of the 


we eee Swe 


mode of operation of such secondary causest. 

As a test of the value of some of these suggestions in making known or render- 
ing intelligible the origin of a species, the organization of the Aye-aye lends 
itself with peculiar force. 

Buffon, assuming that a certain number of species had been originally created 
after a manner analogous to, and conceivable by, the way in which human machines 


, are made, conceived that there was a tendency in their offspring to degenerate from 
_ the original type; and he refers the Linnean species, about in number, which 
_ are described in his great work, to about fifteen primitive stocks. As, however, 


— 


the Aye-aye, had he known as much as is now known of it, might have been 


_ referred to a “ primitive type or stock,” or to one of the “isolated forms” such as 
, Buffon conceived the Elep 


ant and the Mole to be, the author proceeded to apply 
the Aye-aye, as a test, to Lamarck’s hypothesis of the origin of species. 
The ‘ Philosophie Zoologique ’ teaches that species, like varieties, have their 


_ origin, maturity, and departure, changing with the course of the changing operation. 


of the causes that produced them; that such so-induced charges of form and 


_ structure lead to changes in powers and actions, and that such actions become 
_ another cause of altered structure; that the more frequent employment of certain 


arts or organs leads to a proportional increase in the development of such parts ; 


and that as the increased exercise of one part is usually accompanied by a corre- 
| sponding disuse of another part, this very disuse, by inducing a proportional degree 
oO 


7 


' of atrop 


y, becomes another element in the progressive mutation of organic forms f. 

According to the modifying influences suggested by Lamarck, a Lemurine qua- 
druped, attracted by the noise of a boring caterpillar in the bough on which it 
happened to be perched, instinctively applied its incisors to the bark, and, by fre- 


- quent repetition of such efforts, increased the mass of the gnawing muscles, which, 
' stimulating the growth of the bone, led to concomitant modifications in the size 


and proportion of the jaws. The incisors, by repeated pressure, either became 


welded into a single pair above and below—or, the stimulus to excessive growth 


being concentrated on one incisor, the neighbouring teeth became atrophied by 
disuse, and by derivation of their nutrient fluid to the contiguous pulp; hence the 
reponderating size of the pair of front teeth, dnd the extent of edentulous space 
hind them. Concomitantly with the efforts excited by the particular larvivorous 
tendency of a certain Madagascar Lemur to expose the canal in which its favourite 
morsel jay hidden, were repeated endeavours to poke the longest finger into the 
burrow so laid open. The repeated squeezing of the soft skin, with the compression 
of the nerves and vessels, permanent y affected the growth of such digit, and kept 
it reduced to the blighted state, whereby it happens to be suited to the work of 
extracting the larva. Lamarck supposes all these changes to be gradual, and 
effected only through long succession of generations; he assumes that changes of 
structure, due to habitual efforts and actions, are transmissible to offspring; and 
he finally invokes, like his successors, the requisite lapse of time and long course 
of generations. It is to be supposed that, until the modifications of dental and 
digital structures were brought about, the grub-hunting Lemur subsisted on the 
necessary proportion of fruits and other food more readily obtainable under the 


* Owen, ‘On the Nature of Limbs,’ 8vo, 1849, p. 86. 

+ De Maillet, ‘Telliamed, ou Entretiens d’un Philosophe Indien avec un Missionnaire 
Frangois,’ 8vo, 1755. Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, 4to, tom. xiv., “ Dégénération des Ani- 
maux,” p. $11, 1785. Lamarck, Philosophie Zoologique, 8vo, 1809. Vestiges of Crea- 
tion, Svo, 1846. Wallace, “On the Tendency of Vanieties to depart indefinitely from the 
Original Type,” Proo. Linn. Soc. 1858. Darwin, ‘On the Origin of Species,’ &c. Syo, 

+ Lamarck, op. cit. tom. i, chap. iii, vi. vii. 8 
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ordinary Lemurine condition. That the same finger should be the seat of tk 
wasting influences on both hands and in all Aye-ayes strikes one as a result hard 
to be looked for on the hypothesis of the cause of such specific structures propoani=: 
by Lamarc®: thet both Aenoy subla a peculiar modification of the muscles of the 
orearm, where or sublimis an or profundus combine their actit 
upon the same tendon, pulling the probe-like digtt, 1s left unaccounted for. 1- 
physiologist finds still more difficulty in accepting the explanation of the wir? 
which the peculiar size, shape, and law of growth of the incisors could be tro 
about. The action of muscles pressing upon the bony sockets might affect u: 
wth of teeth filling such sockets, but could not change a tooth of limited env: 
ike the incisors of an ordinary Lemur, into a tooth of uninterrupted growth. }- 
sides, the crowns of both the scalpriform incisors of the Chiromys and the ordm” 
small incisors of other Lemurines are formed according to their specific shape w: 
size, before they protrude from the gum: they acquire so much development ¥2.. 
the animal still derives its sustenance from the mother’s milk. In the Aye-aret- 
chisel or gouge is prepared prior to the action of the forces by which it is tok 
worked. e great scalpriform front teeth thus appear to be structures f= 
ordained—to be predetermined characters of the grub-extracting Lemur; an 
can a8 little conceive the development of these teeth to be the result of extem 
stimulus or effort, as the development of the tail, or as the atrophy of the dia- 
medius of both hands. The author had elsewhere tested the ian hypothe 
of transmutation by the phenomena of the dentition of the male Gorilla, ani: 
refutation of his argument had appeared. | 
There remained then to be seen whether the subsequently propounded hypoth: 
of “ natural selection ” would afford a better or more intelligible view of the ot 
of the species called Chiromys madagascariensis. Applying to the Aye-aye theill= 
tration of his hypothesis, as submitted by Mr. Darwin to the Linnean Societr’.: 
may be admitted that the organization of a Lemur, feeding chiefly on frut:« 
birds, but sometimes on grubs, is or might become slightly plastic, in the sa* 
being subject to slight congenital variations of structure. e may also i 
changes to be in progress in the woods of Madagascar causing the number of S 
to decrease, and the number of insects to increase, especially of those the lar * 
which are xylophagous, The effect wt this might that the Lemur would ¥ 
iven to try to catch more grubs. His organization bei ixhtly plastic, th 
individuals with the best hearing, the largest front inciore, ond As alendet* 
middle digit, let the difference be ever so small, would be to that extent favou~ 
would tend to live longer, and to survive during that time of the year when br 
or fruits were scarcest ; they would also rear more young, which would tem! * 
inherit these alight peculiarities. Were the Lemurs to te reduced to this insect-fo 
those individuals less plastic than the incipient Aye-aye, or not varying in the #- 
way, would become extinct. Acceptors of the hypothesis of “natural select 
may entertain no more doubt that such causes in a thousand generations Wo 
produce a marked effect upon the Lemurine dentition and limbe, adapting the 
and structure of the Quadrumane to the catching of wood-boring grubs insteal ¢ 
birds, than that any domesticated quadruped can be improved by selection 
careful breeding. But, to the author of the present communication, the 
ing of such Fsstic possibilities left no sense of any knowledge worth holding #' 
the origin of the species called Chiromys madagascariensis, no help to the concep** 
of such origin which was at all worth so wide a departure from actual experiet® ° 
facts. He knew of no ch in progress in the Island of Madagascar nee 
tating a special quest of wood-boring larves by small quadrupeds of the Lemu* 
or Sciurine types of organization. Birds, fruits, and insects abounded there 12 + 
ordinary proportions ; and the different forms of Lemuride there coexisted, * 
their several minor modifications, zoologically expressed by the generic te 
Lichanotus, Propithecus, Chirogaleus, Lemur, and Chiromys. 


On the Zoological Significance of the Cerebral and Pedial Characters of Ho 
By Professor R. Owzn, M.D., FRS., F.GS. 
Professor Owen, in illustration of the above characters, exhibited the cast d 
® Proceedings, 1858, p. 49. 7 
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the brain of a male European and Negro, and a cast of the interior of the cranial 
cavity of a full-grown male Gorilla; also apures of the bones of the feet of the 
Man and male Gorilla, in plates from his “ Memoir on the Osteology of the Gorilla” 
‘Trans. Zool. Soc. vol. v. pl. 11). 

The brain of the Gorilla, as exemplified by such cast, is of a narrow-ovate form, 
with the small end forward; the cerebrum does not extend beyond the cerebellum ; 
viewed with the lower surface of the medulla oblongata horizontal, it does not 
extend so far back as the cerebellum does. The difference of size between it and a 
small-sized Negro’s brain was exemplified in the subjoined admeasurements :— 


Gorilla. Negro. 
in. lines. _in. lines, 
Length of cerebrum ........eseeeeee0. 4 10 6 3 
Donth (gmstect rentical diameter) 2200003 a 420 
. Dept test verti iameter)...... 
Breadth of cerebellum wees be cereceees 8 4 8 7 
Length of cerebellum ........000ce0e8 1 10 2 8 
Depth of cerebellum ............00000- 1 4 1 8 


[n these admeasurements some deduction from the Gorilla’s brain must be made 
for the thickness of the dura mater and other membranes included in the cast: 
‘hat of the Negro’s brain showed it atript of its membranes; and the admeasure- 
nents are from a subject corresponding with the smallest of those fi by Tiede- 
mann in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1836, pl. 82, in which the posterior 
cerebral lobes extend Palf an inch beyond the cerebellum. 

Although in most cases the Negro’s brain is less than that of the European, 
Tiedemann and the author of the present paper had observed individuals of the 
Negro race in whom the brain was as large as the av one of the Caucasian ; 
ind the author concurred with the great physiologist of Heidelberg in connecting 
with such cerebral development the fact that there had been no province of intel- 
lectual activity in which individuals of the pure Negro race had not distinguished 
‘hemeelves. The contrast between the brains of the Negro and Gorilla, i regard 
‘0 size, was still greater in respect of the proportional size of the brain to the v— 
‘he weight of a full-grown male Gorilla being o1¢e-third more than that of an 
\werage-sized Negro. ; 

Passing from this contrast to a comparison of the Gorilla’s brain with that of 
sther Quadrumana, the author insisted upon the importance and significance of the 
nuch greater difference between the highest ape and lowest man, than existed 
between any two genera of Quadrumana in this respect ; the brain of the Gorilla, 
in the contraction of the anterior lobes, in the non-development of posterior lobes 
»xtending beyond the cerebellum, and in the paucity, symmetry, and relative size 
of the cerebral convolutions, so far as they were indicated in the cast, closel 
necorded with the brain of the Chimpanzee. From these to the Lemurs the aif 
ference of cerebral development shown in any step of the descensive series was in- 
significant compared with the Preat and abrupt rise in cerebral development met 
with in comparing the brain of the Gorilla with that of the lowest of the human 
races. This difference paralleled the difference in the structure of the lower limbs 
especially the foot, in the Gorilla and Man; on which difference, as exemplified 
in the Chimpanzee and lower apes and monkeys, Cuvier had founded the ordinal 

de to which he had assigned the genus Homo, under the term Bimana. The 
isposition of the hallux as a hinder thumb, with the concomitant modifications 
of the tarsal bones, was as strongly marked in the Gorilla as in any lower Quadru- 
mane, and the contrast between the foot-structures of the Gorilla and Negro was as 
reat. 

The homologies of the parts in the structure of both brain and foot of the Human 
and Simial Mammalia being demonstrated, as by Tiedemann® and Cuviert, no 
8 * « oe parvus loco cornu posterioris.” (Icones Cerebri Simiarum, fol. p. 14, 

g. lil. 2. 

t ‘‘ Pouce libre et le au lieu du grand orteil.” ‘ L’homme est le seul animal 
vraiment bimane et e.” (Régne Animal, i. p. 70.) ‘ Pedes hippocampi minores 
vel ungues, vel calcaria avis, que s posteriore corporis callosi tanquam processus duo 
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hypothesis of the cause of these homologies, with their structural gradations an! 
di ferences, would abrogate the necessity of the soological disposition of the difk:- 
ent members of the animal kingdom in groups of different degrees of value. The 
modification of the human foot having been, in the author’s opinion, rightly esti- 
mated by Cuvier as of ordinal value, he contended that the equal or correlative 
deg.ee of difference shown in the development of the human brain, regard beinz 
had to the higher importance of that organ in the animal frame, necessitated its 
higher appreciation as a zoological character, and that the now known characters 
of the Gorilla’s brain confirmed the reference of the Bimanous order to the subclass 
Archencephala. 


On the Homologies of the Bones of the Head of the Polypterus niloticus. 
By Professor R. Owen, M.D., F.RS., F.GS. 

Preparations and sections of the skull of the Polypterus were exhibited, showirz 
the way and proportions in which the hones of the exo- and endo-skeleton we~ 
blended together, more especially the extension of the epencephalic ext 
backward freely beneath the overarching roof of dermal bones, m_ which the 
guper-, ex-, and par-occipitals were distinct. Professor Owen referred to a pati 

ph in his ‘ Lectures on Comparative Anatomy ’ (vol. ii. p. 186), in reference to the 
inconstancy of the dermo-cranial bones of the Sturgeon, and the confusion caused bs 
applying to them the names “super-occipital,” “ par-occipital,” or other synonyrs 
of the vertebral elements of the skull. The same remark applies to Polyptern, 
Lepidosteus, and many extinct Ganotdes. 


On Zoological Provinces. By Sir J. Ricnanpson, F. 2S. 

This paper consisted mainly of a single question, “ What is a zoological 
vince pir "A ight and full answer would, in'the author's opinion, open one erenne 
to the solution of the origin of species which has occupied the naturalists of ths 
country for several years. 

He referred to the Palmipede group of birds. The highest latitudes of the Arctic 
regions to which man has penetrated are the native places of the Snow Goose, ard 
of various other members of the family, who, having reared their young in two brief 
months, speed to the southward and winter on the verge of the tropics. Is this 
whole space, little less in extent than a hemisphere, to be accounted @ zoological 
district 

The range of the Whale is not far short; but land-animals have a much les 
wide distribution. Has every class of the Vertebrata a different zoological 
vince? and how far are any of them conterminous with the provinces marked ou: 
by botanists P 


On certain Modifwations in the Structures of Dwing Animale, 
By Prof. Rotrzsron, M.D., F.R.S. 

In the class Mammalia, the Cetacea were contrasted with the Phocid#, and is 
the class Aves, the Colymbids were contrasted with the Cinclidse, as to the 
de of modification which their tegumentary, circulatory, and osseous systems 
had undergone in adaptation to their aquatic habits. 

The skin of the Seal was less specially modified than that of the Whale, and 
the aberrations from the ordinary Mammalian character which its bones and teeth 
presented were in like manner less marked than those of the animals with which 
it was compared. The teeth in the order Seals were often i as regarded 
their number, their implantation, and their permanence in the jaw; and the 
epiphyses of the vertebrte were often slow to unite with the bodies. All ther 
particularities were instances of correlation of growth existing between the skin and 


medullares proficisountur, inque fundo cornu poeterioris plicas graciles et retroflexas for 
mant, in cerebro Simiarum desunt; nec in cerebro aliorum a me examinatorum mamme- 
lium occurrunt; Homini ree proprii sunt.” (Ib. p. 51.) Both the above propositions 
are 6 tible of flat contradiction on homelogical grounds, and are, true ss 
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syetenns as far removed from its direct influence -as the osseous and dental; and 
these icularities, together with those of the systems with which they were 
correlated, were much more marked in the Whales than in the Seals. 

The Seals were well provided with intrahepatic venous sinuses, but their reser- 
-voirs for arterial blood were far inferior in grade of development to those of the 
Cetacea. Little could be said as to difference in the degree of patency in the fora- 
men ovale and ductus venosus in the two subjecte of comparison, at least so far as 
the Common Seal (Phoca vitulkina) and Common Porpess (Phocena communis 
might serve as representatives of the two orders. To the rudiments of the fotal 
‘vena umbilicalis and ductus Botalli, in both, the same remark applied. 

The stunted salivary glands of the Seals seemed an approximation to the con- 
dition of total absence which we find in carnivorous Cetacea; and, but that some 
of the latter class possessed olfactory bulbs, a similar relation might be said to 
prevail between these organs also in the two orders. 

In both classes alike, the weight of the brain was high as compared with that. 
of the body: in a young Phoca vitulina Dr. Rolleston had found it to be as 1: 46; 
in a young Phocena communis, as 1 : 60. 

The bark of the Seal spoke plainly enough to its want of any such arrangement 
of the larynx as the Whales possess; but a recent inspection of a large Seal (Pela- 
gius monachus) had shown it to possess an exceedingly strong sphincter muscle 
guarding the entrance to the respiratory , and it might be conjectured that 
the membrano-muscular pouch in connexion with the nasal passages in the Stem- 
matopus cristatus was a foreshadowing of the sac so often described in connexion 
with the Cetacean blow-hole. 

Several footal structures were permanently retained in the Cetacea. The thymus, 
as shown by Mr. Turner (Edin. Phil. Trans. xxii. pt. 2), was one of these ; certain 
other remnants of the general formative mass of blastema which surrounds 
the aorta in the fostus, noticed by himself in the ‘Natural History Review’ for 
Oct. 1861, furnished a second example ; and to these the author would now add a 
third, in the largest remnant of a Wolffian body, or organ of Giraldés, which he 
had met with in the class Mammalia. The author proceeded to say that, in the 
two classes of birds which he had to contrast, scarcely any such approximations 
could be traced between the two sets of structures to be com . 

The modifications in the tibiw of the birds commonl own as “ divers” 
(Colymbina), and the large intrahepatic venous sinuses which they, in common with 
e mammals just spoken of, possessed, were beautiful adaptations to the i 
habits of these animals ; but nothing at all reminding us of these structures would be 
found in such a bird as the Water-Ouzel (Cinclus aquaticus). Indeed, the soft 
parts of this bird presented very few points of difference from those of a Redwing 
(Turdus iliacus) dissected at the same time with it, except in the much greater 
evelopment of the second pectoral muscle. The large size of this muscle was per- 
manently recorded on the keel of the Ouzel’s sternum; and this point might 
erhaps have enabled us, 2 priori, to predict that the bird possessed the peculiar 

babite which have given it its trivial name. This ridge extends the whole le 

of the kee] in the Water-Ouzel ; and in this point, as well as in the lesser relative 
depth of that process, and in the greater relative breadth of the lateral portions of 
the sternum, and in its more nearly circumscribed posterior emarginations, the bird 
in question differed from allied species of dissimilar habits. 


Recent Experiments on Heterogenesis, or Spontaneous Generation. 
By Jamus SauvErson. 

The author communicated the results derived from the simultaneous exposure of 
various kinds of infusions prepared by him in Hull, Paris, and Liverpool. Amongst 
these results the following afford fresh evidence against the theory of spontaneous 
generation, and tend to prove the existence of innumerable germs of life in the at- 


mosphere. 

De. Balbiani (the author’s coadjutor in Paris) found certain well-defined species 
of Infusoria in his infusions, which he also discovered in the moistened dust from 
his window ; and another well-marked species, found in large numbers by Dr. Bal- 
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biani in his infusions in Paris, was traced by Mr. Samuelson, first in momted 
dust from the high road near Liverpool, then in dust taken from his own winia 
and washed in distilled water, and lastly even in pure, boiled, distilled water, sf: 
it had been exposed a few days in the open airin Liverpool. The author wach: 
and carefully described the development of this species (Cercomonas acunasc:' 
from its first appearance to its full growth. 


PHyslIoLoey. 


On the Function of the Auricular Appendix of the Heart. 
By Isaac Asue, A.B., M.B. 

The author considered that the well-marked contrivance exhibited in the app=- 
dix, such as the presence of carnes columnm in this portion only of the auri. 
indicated that it subserved some function more important than that usually aig: « 
to it, namely the better mixing up of the blood received from the veins. I= 
ascertained facts, none of them of much apparent value separately, would, w:.: 
connected together, give a hint as to what that function might be. 

The first was that the auricle, though having walls much thinner and wets? 
than those of the ventricle, was yet able powerf y to distend the latter. 

The second fact was that the auricle, unlike the ventricle, did not compki : 
empty itself of blood. 

e third fact was that the auricular appendix, though placed at a distance 7-- 
the auriculo-ventricular orifice, yet was the last portion of the auricle to contr. 

From these three facts, taken together, Dr. Ashe inferred that the function of 
appendix was to effect the complete distension of the ventricle, notwithstanding tt 
powerful resistance of its thick muscular walls when distended nearly to th 
utmost. The force of the appendix would be transmitted to the ventricle by me= 


of the small column of fluid still remaining in the auricle, and this force woud * — 


multiplied within the ventricle as many times as the superficies of the fluid with: 
that chamber exceeded the surface which would be presented by the superficies oft! 
fluid within the appendix. Against the walls of the auricular sinus this force Ww. 
be & minimum, in consequence of the small superficies of the fluid still remain=: 
within it. 

To a certain extent the same thing would be effected by the contraction of t: 
sinus alone, for its force would become multiplied within the ventricle in measr 
as the superficies of the fluid in ‘the latter increased in proportion to that in !- 
former, which diminished part ; but the force exerted by the sinus becom: 
diminished towards the close of its contraction, just when the maximum effort 
required, and would even vanish altogether were it not for the small column of t/t! 
remaining in the auricle. Dr. Ashe regarded the function of the carne colum2- 
as being neither to increase nor to diminish the strength of the appendix, for eit: 
object could be attained with smooth walls—yet both views had been put forwas 
—but as being to effect the complete emptying of the appendix, since the fore « 
this o could not be exerted on the ventricle except ‘8 the injection of a ct 
siderable quantity of fluid within it. For this contrivance Dr. Ashe suggested t- 
name of “the hydrodynamic apparatus of the heart.” 

Dr. Ashe also considered that this powerful distension of the walls of the ve 
tricles might be an operating cause of their contraction, analogous to the viet 
which had been suggested regarding the cause of the contraction of the walls of 
uterus at the completion of the period of pregnancy. 


On the Function of the Oblique Muscles of the Eye. 
By Isaac Asuz, A.B., M.B. 

The author doubted the view that assigned to these muscles the function ¢ 
rotating the eyeball on its antero-posterior axis, never having observed such rir 
tion either incidentally or in experiment. The vision might be directed to a! 
object by the action of the recti alone. 

e view had been put forward that such rotation was necessary in order tis 
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corresponding points of the two retinse might continue on the same level 
when the head was inclined to either side. Dr. Ashe considered that this effect 
could only be produced with reference to a single pair of points in the retine at 
any one moment, and that only at the expense of an increased alteration in the 
level of every other pair of corresponding points. But he considered the attain- 
ment of this object unnecessary, inasmuch as any corresponding pair of points 
changed their level only with reference to the level of the earth’s surface, and not 
with reference to the point looked at; this point, therefore, with the two on the 
reting, would remain in the same relative position notwithstanding the rotation of . 
the plane containing them. Hence Dr. Ashe considered that the function of these 
muscles was yet to be assigned; while, on the other hand, a known function existed, 
capable of being voluntarily discharged, for the exercise of which no voluntary 
muscle had been assigned, namely, the adjustment of the focal distance of the eye, 
It had been considered that the ciliary muscle effected this by compressing the 
globe. No doubt the action of the ciliary muscle might cause short-sightedness, 
and this defect had recently been remedied by its division ; but the ciliary muscle 
consisted of unstriped fibres, and its action must therefore be involuntary, which 
was also demonstrated by the fact that the power of voluntary adjustment of the focal 
distance was not destroyed by ita division. Dr. Ashe considered that the position 
of the obliqui was such that, acting together, and not separately as generally sup- 
posed, they would compress the globe of the eye, as the ciliary muscle might do 
involuntarily, and thus increase its refractive power by augmenting the antero- 
posterior axis. A diminution of focal distance would hence result. The retina 
would be thrown backwards by the same action, and its power of receiving a dis- 
tinct image from a near object enhanced considerably thereby. The elasticity of 
the sclerotic coat would increase the focal distance again on the cessation of the 
voluntary action of these muscles. This view was confirmed by the fact that a 
person was conscious of a voluntary effort in adjusting the sight to an object placed 
very near the eye, much more so than he would be to any effort in looking at a 
distant object. It had been supposed that the four recti muscles, acting together, 
might compress the globe and cause a shortening of the focal distance ; Dr. Ashe con- 
sidered that the only effect of such @ cooperation would be to draw the eyeball 
back into the orbit, and, if anything, rather diminish the antero-posterior diameter 
of the globe; certainly they could not increase it unless they had osseous attach- 
ments anteriorly as well as posteriorly. But it had been demonstrated that the 
muscular fibres of the obliqui were continuous quite round the eyeball; and hence 
if they were to act together, as Dr. Ashe suggested, their effect would undoubtedl 
be to increase the antero-posterior diameter of the globe. Tocorrespond with su 

a diminishing of the focal distance a slight approximation of the antero-posterior 
axes of the eyeballs would be necessary, and were this to be accomplished by the 
same mechanism the requisite correlation would be established between the two 
actions. This would be effected by the muscles in question if the point where their 
actions balanced each other were placed a very little anterior to that circumference 
of the eyeball which should pass through their fixed attachments, and this Dr. Ashe 
considered was exactly the position of their insertion into the sclerotic. 

On voluntarily shortening the focal distance the pupil might be observed to con- 
tract, relaxing again when the focal distance was elongated; this seemed to cor- 
roborate Dr. e’s views, since the inferior obliquus and the circular fibres of the 
iris were both supplied by the third nerve, and might be simultaneously affected by 
its action. 

In experimenting on the dead body, Dr. Ashe had found that, by the sense of 
touch, a distinct elongation of the antero-posterior axis of the eyeball could be 

ized on drawing at once on the two obliqui; he had found the sense of touch 
the most delicate indication of the alteration. 


On the Scientific Cultivation of Salmon Fisheries. 
By Tuomas Aswortn, of Cheadle. 
The main objects of this paper were to show the great value of salmon-fisherieg, 
how they have been neglected in England, and how they might be improved. The 
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produce of the English fisheries has fallen so low, that it has been estimated xt | 
to exceed 10,0002, per annum, and this including the fisheries of Wales, whix 
the money value of the Irish, according to the reports of the Commissioners ¢ 
Fisheries, is not less than 800,000/. yearly; one fishery in Scotland, that of th 
Duke of Richmond in the Spey, is said to return to his Grace 12,0004 annually. Th: 
author, in illustration of what may be accomplished for the improvement of salma 
rivers, describes what has been done at his fishery in Galway, and the results. [it 
the short space of ten years the river has been rendered ten times more productive 

ing the present season as many as 8000 salmon have been taken with the rod 
This great improvement has been chiefly owing to the great care taken in pr 
serving the streams during the breeding-season, at an expenditure of 500%, and 
introducing young salmon, artificially bred, into streams fitted for them, but fron 
which the fish had before been excluded owing to impediments preventing sccea 
from the sea. These impediments have either been removed or avoided by meas 
of ladders so constru as to render the passage to and from the aea easy. 4 
striking example is given by him of a river in Ireland converted into an excell: 
salmon river by means of ladders. This river is in county Sligo, the property ¢ 
Mr. Edward Cooper. The ladders are over a fall of about 40 feet. So producur 
has this river, before barren, become, that in July last as many as 1000 salmon wer 
captured in one week. 


An Attempt to show that every living Structure consists of Matter which is ty 


Seat of Vital Actions, and Matter in which Physical and Chemical Changa 

alone take place. By Professor Bratz, F.RS. 

The object of the author was to show that every living structure was compox! 
of matter that was “living” and matter that had ceased to “live "—of “ germuas 
matter” and “formed material.” The first was alone the seat of purely viul 


phenomena, while in the formed material physical and chemical changes alex 


occurred. It was not possible to form any notion of the chemical relation of th: 


elements of living matter. Neither could we obtain evidence as to the chemisl 
character of the compounds of which living matter was composed. We could no 
obtain living matter in solution, and separate it again, as we could crystalline s> 


~ gtances. The instant we commenced its chemical examination the particles cessed 
to be living, and the moment they ceased to live the elements combined to fom 
certain compounds. The compounds did not exist as such in the living matter, bt 


were formed the moment death took place. To understand these views, it is necer — 


sary to be acquainted with Dr. Beale’s definition of the structure of a “cell.” 

t the last Meeting of the British Association, in Manchester, the author bx 
endeavoured to prove that every “cell,” or “elementary” part of a tissue, cu 
sisted of matter in two states—forming, growing, active, within ; and y 
matter which had been in the first state, but was now formed, and had ceased tok 
active: The latter could be changed by external conditions, &c., but it had los 
inherent active powers of changing iteelf, or of communicating its powers to inst- 
mate matter. All pabulum (nutrient matter) which was to nourish s livin 
( ism must come tnto contact with the living or germinal matter. Then, and 2: 

ill then, it acquires the same properties; so that the living matter has increased 2 
quantity in consequence of the inanimate pabulum, or certain of ita elements, by 
converted into this ving matter. Such a change never occurred in inanimate matte: 
unless living matter were present. The greater the facility with which the inanims# 
pabulum came into contact with the living matter, the faster this increased. -\¢ 
matter how abundant the pabulum might be, if the living matter were surround 
by a thick layer of formed material, the living matter would increase but slowly. 

It may be next inquired, What takes place during life in the amallest living inde 
pendent particle, which consists of an envelope of formed feless matter, with livig 
germinal matter, within P 

1. Pabulum passes through the formed material, enters the living particles, atd 


reaching their centre, some of ita constituents become living. Thus the quantity | 


of the living matter is incre 


2. The new particles tend to move outwards from the centre where they becam _ 
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living, preceded by others which became living before them, and suceeedéd by new 
ones. Thus, during the life of a spherical particle, new centres are continually 
appearing in pre-existing centres, 

3. The oldest particles on the circumference of the spherule, having passed 
through various stages of existence in moving outwards from the centre, gradually 
lose the power of animating lifeless particles, and become resolved into formed 
materval, which is destitute of the power of increasing itself, and is no longer 

ving. 

4, The new-formed material is being produced upon the inner surface of that 
already formed—that is, in contact with the germinal matter; so that, passing from 
within outwards, we aaaped) germinal matter ; () imperfectly formed 
material ; (c) fully develo ormed material, The germinal matter exhibite in 
cases a central portion (sucleus), within which may be one or more portions with 
many circular outline (swoleok), and within these smaller particles are often to be 
made out (nucleoli). Passing from within outwards are several zones, the inner- 
most being most intensely coloured by carmine., 

The thickness of the formed material must gradually increase unless the oldest 
part which is outside is removed as fast as new-formed material is produced; in 
the latter case we should have (d) disintegrating formed material. 

The conversion of inanimate matter into living matter, and the conversion of 
living matter into formed material, are continually taking place during life. The 
formed material, having been produced, is passive. It may be changed or altered, 
but it has no inherent powers of compelling the elements of matter to assume cer- 
tain fixed relations to each other, like the germinal matter. It has ceased to live. 

All the work performed by an organism during its life depends upon the action 
of certain agente upon this formed material. these changes are physical and 
chemical, and can be caused to continue after the organism is ; but the formed 
material iteelf can never be produced artificially, because its composition and pro~ 
perties depend upon the particles of germinal matter from which it was produced, 
and these derived their powers from pre-existing living particles, and these from 
their predecessors, and so on, back to the first living particle of that particular 
kind which was created. We can cause the destructive changes to continue after 
death ; but the constructive changes cease with life, and cannot be imitated arti- 

cially. - 

The movements of living particles from centres, and the continual formation of 
new centres within pre-existing centres—the power of inducing similar changes 
in particles otherwise incapable of undergoing change—the progressive modifica- 
tions taking place in a definite order, which end at last in the formation of passive 
substances having properties and chemical composition totally different from those 
of the pabulum on the one hand, and those of the living particles themselves on 
the other,—constitute a series of phenomena which occur in every different kind 
of living matter, and in living matter alone. They cannot he explained in the 

resent state of knowledge by physical and chemical actions, and they may still 
fairly termed vital phenomena, in contradistinction to those purely physical and 
chemical changes which occur in the formed material. 3 and th 
iving matter always possesses the power of increase and formation, ese 
processes of increase of the livin matter, and its conversion rd formed material, 
take place ‘respectively under different circumstances. The conditions favourable 
to the increase of the living matter are not favourable to the production of formed 
material. Living matter may increase very rapidly, but the production of formed 
material is comparatively a slow process. All those tissues which in their perfect 
state are composed of much formed material in proportion to the germinal matter, 
grow slowly. During the earlier periods of their existence their growth was 
more rapi ; 

When ry mass of germinal matter becomes surrounded with a thick la er of 
formed material, change, as would be supposed, on very slowly. e um 

asses slowly through the formed material, and in sm. quantity, 80 thet very 
ittle germinal matter is produced. The conversion of germinal matter into formed 
material, however, still proceeds until only a very small quantity remains living, 
surrounded on all sides by a thick, passive, and perhaps nearly impermeable en- 
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velope. But suppose this envelope be ruptured, or softened, so that nutn: 
matter obtains more ready access to the living matter withm, what happx’ 
The germinal or living matter rapidly increases, and may even grow at the exp 
of the softened envelope it Masses of living matter are formed m gre 
number, divide and subdivide, and perhaps multiply enormously, forming a x* 
mass, which may continue to increase for a time, but is in e of last. 
The conditions favourable for the regular conversion of the outer particles of cat 
mass into formed material are not present, and the whole mass may die 
undergo disintegration and removal. Very many changes occurring in tissue = 
disease may be explained by these views. The power of living matter to pr" 
infinitely is restricted by the conditions under which it is vormas, 
growth may be slow ; but if the restrictions be to some extent removed, then & 
abnormal om of growth may directly occur. This is exactly what happ+ 
in the process of inflammation. © germinal matter of the normal cells is mt 
freely supplied with nutrient matter, and this often depends upon actual raptir 
of the envelope of formed material. These views, it be observed, explain 
phenomena of nutrition, growth, secretion, &c., without supposing any pecils 
attractive power in the cell-wall, or any mysterious agency m its stractare ort 
the nucleus; indeed, the existence of the cell, as it is generally defined, is & 
nsed with altogether. The author’s “cell” is a mass of living matter surround 
matter which had ceased to live, and which, like other inanimate matter, 1 ' 
be changed by physical and chemical agents. He reduces “ the action of the ce 
to the motion of living particles from centres where they become living, th 
passing through definite stages of existence, and their beng ultimately reeol'- 
into substances exhibiting special properties, but lifeless. So he would explain t- 
phenomena of inflammation, without resorting to the hypothesis of irritation, e- 
aggerated action from external stimulation, &c. 
According to the author's view, the most wonderful changes occur at the mom! 
when the pabulum reaches the living centre, where its properties become cor- 
pletely changed, and where it commences its new course of existence. To acco! 
or the new powers which the particles have acquired, the author is compelled 
assume the existence of a special force or power which can only be derived fra 
particles which already this power. He assumes that this power compe: 
the elements of the fe ulum to take up new and forced relations to each othe. 
while, as they gradually cease to be under its influence, the elements resume the! 
ordinary attractions, and special compounds are formed—the nature of the ct 
pound depending, therefore, upon the relations which the elements were constraie! 
to take up during the living state. Hence he maintains that vital power exist: £ 
the particles of living or germinal matter, while the formed matter around thi ! 
destitute of vital power, and is only influenced by physical and chemical fore: 
and he thinks that while matter is in the state of living or germinal matter, it ¥™ 
a temporary condition which is distinct and peculiar, and cannot be compared wit 
any other state in which matter is known to exist. It is very thet 
matter in this temporary condition exhibits the same appearance in all living bein 
and possesses constantly an acid reaction. "When set free, a macs always assum 
 §p erical form, and the smallest particles to be seen are still spherical. No o* 
could distinguish by microscopical examination the “germinal matter” of 0 
tissue from that of another, nor the germinal matter of one of the lowest, simpké 
organisms from that of man. And yet, although the inal matter of all stru- 
tures appears to be the same, it differs most wonderfully in power as seen in th 
results of its life. The formed material, on the other hand, exhibits, as we 
know, differences of structure easily demonstrated, and differences of proper! 
familiar to every one; these differences being due to vital powers existing in the 
matter when in ite previous state of germinal matter. 


Some additional Observations on the Coloured Fluid or Blood of the Comme 
Earthworm (Lumbricus terrestris). By Jon Davy, M.D., FRS., §¢ 


In this paper, supplementary to a former one on the same subject, the aathor, by 
varied experiment, some made #7 racuo, some made in different” gases, bas & 
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deavoured to prove that the red fluid of the Earthworm is a receptacle for oxygen, 
and is thus su ient to the aération or respiration of the animal. 


Some Observations on the Vitality of Fishes, as tested by Increase of Temperature. 
By Joun Davy, M.D., F.RS., $e. 


The experiments described by the author were made on eleven different species 
of fish of our lakes and rivers, of which the several kinds of Salmonids were of the 
number. The results were that a temperature of water between 80 degrees and 100 
de was fatal to each kind. The Salmonidm were those which were most readily 
affected by elevation of temperature, the other species bearing it according to their 
kind somewhat better. The resulte generally were pointed out as of some interest 
in relation to the habitats of different kinds of fish, and also as tending to prove that 
the accounts given by travellers of fishes existing in hot springs are exaggerated, 
and not founded on accurate observation. 


On the Question whether the Oxide of Arsenic, taken in very minute quantities 
for a long period, ts Injurious to Man. By Joun Davy, &.D., F.RS., Se. 

In this paper the author gave an account of « small mountain stream in Cum- 
berland, Whitbeck by name, which contains a minute quantity of arsenic, and which 
has from time immemorial been used by the inhabitants of an adjoining village, 
without any marked effect, either bad or good, on man and other animals, with the 
exception of ducks, to which birds the feeding in it has proved fatal. The author 
attributed the innocuity of the stream to two circumstances: first, the extremely 
minute quantity of arsenic present; and, secondly, the little tendency that arsenic 
has to accumulate in the organs of animals—the duck probably having less elimi- 
nating power than others. He mentioned instances in which arsenic in equally 
small quantity, derived from rivers in the Lake District, had proved fatal to the 
charr. He presumed that arsenic exists in many other streams, the water of which 
is used with impunity, the arsenic being derived from arsenical pyrites, a very 
common mineral, by the action of air and water, and, as in the instance of Whit- 
beck, comparatively harmless, and this owing to two circumstances—the very 
slight solubility of the oxide in cold water, and the fact of the harmlessneas of the 
oxide in infinitesimal quantities. 


Some Observations on the Coagulation of the Blood in relation to its Cause. 
By Joux Davy, M.D., F.RS., ge. 


These observations were chiefly made to test the hypothesis brought forward by 
Dr. Richardson, that the coagulation of the blood mainly depends on the escape of 
ammonia. The many results described by the author were opposed to this view. 
First, he showed that blood in its healthiest state contains no appreciable quantity 
of the volatile alkali; and, secondly, that ammonia added to the blood in a notable 

uantity did not arrest the change. Other experiments were described of a con- 
irmatory kind. 

The conclusion finally arrived at was that we are still ignorant of the cause of the 
phenomenon, and that the hypothesis of Dr. Richardson, if acted on in medical 
practice, must be attended with risk. 


Remarks on the Loss of Muscular Power arising from the ordinary Foot- 
clothing now worn, and on the Means required to obviate this Loss. By 
James Dowis. 


In wearing rigid-soled boots or shoes, the waste of muscular power is of a three- 
fold kind: first, that arising from atrophy, in which the locomotive function of the 
muscles of the extremities is reduced below its normal standard; second, that 
arising from the extra force exerted in bending comparatively rigid clothing; and 
third, that arising from the normal functions of the muscles of the feet when walk- 
ing being partiall y or wholly transferred to those of the pelvic region or upper 
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parts of the body. In each case the sacrifice sustained is shown to be maii«. 
e remedy proposed to obviate this threefold loss is the ingrafting of elastic: 
leather into the sole of the boot or-shoe, between the heel and tread, under the 
instep, whereby the foot is allowed to perform with comparative freedom its m2 
ral movements in progression, and consequently the muscles to retain their norm 
health, strength, and usefulness. The soundness of this conclusion is confit: 
by upwards of twenty-five years’ experience in the wear of foot-clothing th: 
made, The elastic principle is shown to be a sine gud non,—mere form, howra 
adapted to the foot when in repose, being inadequate to obviate the loss of mu- 
cular power when walking. In illustration of the elastic principle, two stu 
Blucher boots were exhibited, the one made on Mr. Dowie’s plan, having el. 
cated leather ingrafted into the sole, in contrast with the other, a rigid 
‘‘ sealed-pattern regulation boot” as now worn by the British army. 


On Pearls; their Parasitic Origin. By Rosrnt Gaunzn, F.LS. 
The author said he had particularly examined those formed in the mantle of & 
Conway and Lancashire mussel,—not the beautiful ls of the Alasmodon, inz 
the Upper Conway at Llanrwst, but those of the salt-water mussel: however. 
attributes the same origin to all pearls, the oxidation of a minute species of Jade. 
causing their formation, much in the same way that galls are formed in plan's 


On an Albino Variety of Crab ; with some Observations on Crustaceans, 
and on the Effect of Iight. By Roserr Garner, F.L.S. 


In four species of Crustacea which were observed, a splitting of the fore-cla¥:* 
the third joint from the extremity took place during moulting, exactly as descr}. 
by Reaumur, the line of splitting being afterwards with difficulty perceived it t. 
cast shell. This splitting always takes place in the same line—a line noticesble = 
the shell of crustacean not about to moult, at least in those species observe. § 
the Hermit-lobster. The author has rarely failed to detect the Nereis bilineats + 
the posterior part of the spire of the shell which is occupied by the latter anim 
nod many years back forwarded it to Dr. Johnston, of Berwick, to whorn it prove 
an acquisition, and who believed it to be absent or rare on the Northumberls! 
coast. The little living Cancer pagurus exhibited was found in the root of a Fk. 
and when fresh moulted, which had happened several times during the last re 
was white except the ends of the claws. With ect to the action of light. & 
author observed that some Actiniw did not dislike it, whilst to others it wa'¢™ 
tremely distasteful; for instance, dct. dianthus to avoid it frees itself from its’ 
tachment and swims away like a Limneus with its base to the surface, whila U- 
common Actinia seems to like it. As an example of the effect of obscurity #! 
vegetable, the author showed a curious specimen of the Clavaria form of P 
aquamosus, which sprung from a piece of oak in an obscure part of an iron-lof- 

e Nereis above-mentioned seems sensible both to light and sound. The (rr 
tacea in which the valve-like split (if split it can be called) was observed, ¥é* 
(besides the Hermit-lobster) the common and the shore crab, and the hairy Pr 

ana, 


The Skull-sutures in connexion withthe Superficies of the Brain. 
By Rosear Garner, F.L.S. 


. If the mammalian skull may be considered as formed by the enormous devele- 
ment of the elements of several vertebre, and if the vertebral medulls in fid< 
pives indications of its being composed of separate ganglia, then analogy wou: 
ead us to look in the brain for separate ganglia corresponding to as many vertelit 
‘as form the skull, and also to expect correspondin dispositions in other respect?- 
as regards nerves and their exit, the ventricles, and the form and distribution of 
internal grey matter—all probably to be traced. , 
_ However, we now confine ourselves to those parts peculiar to the brains of th 
‘higher animale—the convolutions. These are not merely chance forms due to 
_ “ant meandering of arteries and veins; for though organs are built up by aren 
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they are formed upon a preceding plan. The or convolutions have s known 
disposition, corresponding more o7 less on each side in all brains, so that it is possible 
to trace out on paper what course the convolutions of a healthy brain will take—at 
any rate, the exceptions will be in small particulars; and this not in man only, but 
more easily as we descend through the infertor forms—the savage, the idiot, the 
chimpanzee, the monkey, the carnivora, and so on. 

That portion of the occupied by the cerebrum proper may be divided into 
five surfaces—an ethmoidal, lodging the olfactory lobes, small in man, but ample in 
other mammalia, as the marsupial or elephant a sphenoidal, to which the grey 
matter about the optic commissure and the island of Reil correspond; a frontal 
for the anterior lobes of the brain, temporal surfaces for its inferior tuberosities; a 
parietal for the vastly predominant superior middle portion; and an interparietal, 
corresponding to the posterior lobes. 

Wishing to see exactly what gyri or sulci correspond to the sutures which divide 
the regions of the skull, and finding that this cannot by ordinary comparison be 
well done (our present modes of examination giving us anythin but clear ideas of 
the topography of the encephalon), the author devised a plan of piercing the skull 
along the sutures, and marking the corresponding points of the brain by vermilion 
introduced by means of a grooved needle. He then extracts the brain, and lets it 
fall into a strong solution of corrosive sublimate, which has the effect of rapidly 
hardening it so that it will allow of a perfect cast being taken from it. The mem- 
branes may also be easily removed, though with more Cifficulty over the posterior 
lobes. Pins are introduced into the brain at the spots where the vermilion punc- 
tures are seen previous to taking the mould, which should be formed of two appli- 
cations of the liquid plaater, the first most fluid and of little bulk. 

With respect to the coronal suture, which appears to trend backwards in thé 

eatest degree in the lower races of man, it will be found to correspond to a certain 
Fescribable line. This begins before the first convolution above the commencement 
of the fissure of Sylvius, and rises, not along the oblique fissure of Rolando (sepa- 
rating the first from the second of those three remarkable oblique convolutions 
arising from the upper lip of the Sylvian fissure, and going upwards and backwards 
to the vertex), but more directly upwards, and more in front, before the anastomoses 
which the anterior oblique convolution has with the frontal ones. These frontal 
convolutions evidently run in a longitudinal direction in the adult, but more 
evidently so in the foetal brain, well marking the frontal portion. Within the 
longitudinal fissure the separation of the frontal and Rariotal portions is commonly 
well marked in man, monkeys, and the lower mammalia. 

The squamous suture corresponds to the fissure of Sylvius, which, as far as the © 
external surface of the brain is concerned, may be said to commence about the 
summit of the great ala of the sphenoidal bone, which in some skulls (prognathous 
ones) does not always reach to the parietal bone. 

A suture occasionally exists in the occipital bone, marking the posterior edge of 
the brain, apparently common in the American races, but not peculiar to then, as 
‘was seen from photographs of a Negrito and other skulls, illustrating the paper in 
this and other points relating'to the skull, and kindly lent by Dr. J. Barn avis. 
This interparietal bone (the cerebral portion of the occipital) appears to be worthy 
of study; it is large in the inferior races of man, and full in the female, The 
lambdoidal suture corresponds to the line which divides the convolutions forming 
the third lobe from the middle or parietal—a line commonly well marked on the 
brain surface, though not an uninterrupted sulcus; more strongly in the Quadru~ 
mana, but still more strongly internally in the longitudinal fissure. The inferior 
tuberosity of the brain is most intimately connected with the posterior lobe. 

The parietal portion of the upper surface of the brain constitutes, of course, by far 
its largest region. Before, are some gyri already mentioned as being anastomoses 
of the anterior oblique parietal convolution with the frontal. These anastomoses, 
in combination with the inner frontal convolution, form in man a broadly halberd- 
shaped figure, the coronal suture crossing at a little distance before the handle as it 
were, but in many mammalia a broader trilobed figure like a club of cards or a fleur- 
de-lis. Behind, we have already described three more or leas well-marked convolu« 
tions going from the fissure of Sylvius upwards and backwards to the middle line. 
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The middle one is always the most remarkable, and a fixed point for measurema:: 

ita termination in the longitudinal fissure is marked by a deep sulcus, forming t- 

anterior boundary of a quadrangular surface, of which the posterior boundary utz 

sulcus already mentioned as marking the division of the posterior from the mai 
lobes of the brain. The oblique convolutions (with or without the anterior cx, 
and with or without some anastomosing gyri going backwards from the midds 
the posterior lobe) form a remarkable broadly triangular or rather bat-shaped fre. 
more remarkable still in the Quadrumana, and reminding us of the bat-like expansa 
of the sphenoidal bone below, and its corresponding cerebral surface. This, of cour. 
is merely an accidental resemblance ; but where we are not sufficiently advanced. 
make physiological divisions, such comparisons may be of use in studying “a mizin 
maze, but not without a plan,” and fairly belong to topographical anstor: 
serving, like language, to embody our observations, and eventually, conjoined wt 
the comparison of the internal structure, or more definitely the course of the ¢- 
vergent prolongations of the medulla oblongata through the brain, leading to lar; 
results. 


On the Physiological Effects of the Bromide of Ammoniun. 
By Grorex D. Gian, M.D., M.A., F.GS. 
__ After dwelling generally upon bromine and its salts, the author referred to t 
alleged properties of the bromide of potassium. This salt he had used, and it ful 
to produce what had been asserted of its‘powers. He had, however, change the 
base to ammonium—the bromide of ammonium—carefully prepared in a pure fr 
by Mesers. Fincham, of Baker Street, London; and on submitting a number‘ 
healthy persons to its use, a series of highly important results were obtained. The 
were detailed at some length, and the experiments described. The latter wer >" 
yet complete, but the author thought them still sufficiently important to bring betes: 
the Association. ; 
The great tegumentary systems, both internal and external, were chiefly influen~ 
by this agent, especially the former. The adipose structures came next under ther 
influence. Its effects on the skin justified its being considered a cleanser and bet 
tifier of the complexion. It restored secretion to the mucous membrane, and # 
cording to the mode of its administration and the susceptibilities of the individys- 
so did it produce anmsthesia, especially noticeable in the fauces and throat. Tt 
membrane of the nose, the pharynx, the larynx, and bronchi, as well as that of 
eves and ears, were subject to its influence; and in the course of his experime?: 
the author found that the entire tract of the genito-urinary and pulmomy 
mucous membrane was occasionally, not always, brought under the control of t+ 
agent. It also exerted a peculiar and specific effect upon atheroma and fat; 
inistered sufficiently long, and in proper quantities, it will slowly remove 
pulency and allied states through the Bload. Fatty changes in certain orgens, %© 
as the heart and its vessels, are arrested by it; and the author believes it we! 
equal, if not surpass, the Fucus vesiculosus in some of its alleged virtues. 
The author intended to continue his investigations. 


On the Normal Position of the Epiglottis as determined by the Laryagostop* 
By Groner D. Gruss, M.D., M.A., F.GS. 


After some remarks upon the various hypotheses which have been brought f- 
ward by physiologists on the mechanism of the voice, which the author conside 
somewhat conjectural from the absence of ocular proof, he referred to the int 
duction of the laryngoscope as likely to determine the true nature of phonation #2! 
other phenomena connected with the larynx. Whilst not unmindful of this bu 
self, he had devoted some attention to the inspection and study of the par abore 
the glottis, especially to explain anomalous sensations there experien For thi 
purpose he had examined the throats of healthy persons with the laryngoscop®: * 
as to become familiar with the parts in them. OD to the date of his commun 
cation he had examined 300 individuals, and his results were confined mostly ¥ 
the condition and position of the epiglottis, which were so important that they 
had led him to form certain conclusions. 
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The author referred to the commonly accepted views in relation to the normal 
ition of the e iglottis being considered wholly vertical or erect, and quoted 
arrison, Knox, Bishop, Dunglison, Meckel, Cloquet, and even Czermak, in support 
thereof. Whilst admitting their correctness to a certain extent in the largest portion 
of mankind, he has discovered, in the course of his physiological investigations with 
the laryngoscope, that in eleven cent. the epiglottis is not erect, but either 
oblique or nearly transverse, and that this condition is not necessarily associated 
with disease, occurs at all ages, and is occasionally congenital, being observed in 
parent and offspring. The ages of those examined varied from 6 to 90 years, 

The effect of this position of the epiglottis is an alteration in phonation, and 
much inconvenience and danger in the event of disease, as well as inducing a pre- 
disposition to take on diseased action. Speaking and singing are much affected ; 
some cannot sing in consequence. The shape and condition of the valve named in 
the 300 persons examined were then described. 

The author summed up with the following conclusions :— 

1, Physiologically speaking, the epiglottis is vertical in the great majority of 
mankind ; in a certain proportion it is oblique or nearly transverse. 

2. The evils likely to arise from the latter at present appear to be so inconvenient, 
that it would be desirable that an inspection of the epiglottia should be made in 
every child, where practicable, between the ages of 6 and 10 years, for the purpose 
of ascertaining its correct position. 

8. If it is found to be not vertical, a knowledge of the fact will prove beneficial 
through life in guarding against evils likely to arise, during the prevalence of epi- 
demic sore-throat, or other diseases likely to involve the larynx. 

4. No interference with the throat or should ever be permitted without 
the aid of laryngoscopic inspection. . . 

5. Whilst any imperfection in the voice or speech may be explained by the posi- 
tion of the epiglottis, independently of the vocal chords, a chance for the improve- 
ment of both is held out, by adopting some means that ahall render this valve 

more oblique in direction than transverse, or possibly (but at present very doubtful) 
restore it to a vertical position. 


On Secret Powsoning. By Groner Haguey, M.D., Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in University College, London. 

The author stated that although he had no wish to engender groundless suspicions 
or excite unnecessary alarms, yet he was sorry to say he could not but repeat the 
statement he made last year in a paper on slow poisoning read before the Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of London—namely, that he believed the cases of 
secret poisoning that are discovered form but a amall percentage of those that 
actually occur. Nay, more, he even went a step further, and declared that he not 
only believed that we magnified the difficulty of perpetrating the crime, but that 
we were also inclined to exaggerate the facility of its detection. No duubt, modern 
discoveries in physiology and chemistry had enabled us not only to distinguish 
between the oflects of poison and natural disease during life, but likewise to detect 
and extract the poison from the tissues after death. But modern discoveries had 
also made known to us many poisons with which we were hitherto unacquainted. 
[t was in toxicology as in naval warfare, no sooner was & Bre) ectile discovered that 
is considered irresistible than our engineers set about discovering armour-plates 
nore invulnerable than their predecessors. So, no sooner does the criminal find a 
1ew poison that he can use with impunity, than the experts set about discovering 
2 means for ite detection. Ie remarked that the great desire of the poisoner was 
.o get hold of a poison the effect of which would ao closely resemble that of natural 
lisease as to be mistaken for it. Fortunately, however, this was attended with 
xtreme difficulty, as the effects of poison were generally sudden in their onset 
und. rapid in their termination ; for the poisoner seldom had time or opportuni of 
\dministering the poisonous agent in so small a quantity and for such a length of 
ime as are requisite to produce an artificial state of disease which may be mistaken, 
t least by the unaccomplished physician, for real disease. It had been asserted that 
n all cases of poisoning where death occurred, the poison ought to be found in the 
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tissues after death. He, however, pointed out that this was not strictly tree; 
even in the case of arsenic, which was sup to be the most persistent of «. 
poisons, if the patient only lived long enough, the mineral might be entirely elim- 
nated by the excretions before death, and afterwards not a trace remain to be & 
tected in the body. Such occurred in Alexander’s case, when, although it v 
known that arsenic was the poison which caused death, none was found m & 
body. Alexander, however, did not die till the sixteenth day. For this and oi 
reasons the suthor then said, “that as the not finding poison in the system siz 
death is no absolute proof that the patient did not die from its effecta, the sympa’ 
observed during life, in conjunction with the morbid appearances observed iz 
death, even when no poison is discovered by chemical analysis, ought to be si- 
cient to convict the poisoner; and even the symptoms alone, if there be good & 
cumstantial evidence, eepecially if combined with proof of 8 motive, ought to or 
Vict, just as was done at Palmer’s trial.’”” The author concluded by saying tht: 
all cases of suspected murder, great care should be taken to avoid telling the pr! 
around the patient ofthe suspicion. The patient himself should be the first confids’. 
for if there was no motive for suicide, he was the most likely to be award! 
motive in the persons surrounding him. The next confidant should be the dot. 
who, by obtaining some of the secretions and having them carefully analysed by! 
competent person, would soon be enabled to decide if it was a case of secret mun: 
and perhaps also give a clue to the detection of the criminal. 


Suggestions towards a Physiological Classification of Animals. 
By Jawes Hinton. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that no system of animal classification ba 1 
been accepted as entirely satisfactory, or that it is universally allowed ths: 
linear series can possibly fulfil the requirements of the case. As bearing upes ti 
subject, the author’s attention has been drawn to the relation in which the Am 
lata and Mollusca stand to each other. It is manifestly impossible to place ath! 
group, as a whole, below the other; but there exists a marked jological dike 
ence between them. In the Articulata, for instance, the o of animal life F* 
ponderate, and give a decided character to the group, while in the Mollusat 
0 of vegetative life are not less strikingly predominant. The two de 
might well stand as representatives of the two great elements in which anima - 
consists. With this thought in mind, it appeared to the author that the wh 
animal series arranged itself (with certain difficulties and doubtful points of com 
but still on the whole very readily) in conformity with this idea. Thus, fer= 
stance, between reptiles and birds a similar relation obtains. 

The author er illustrated his views by reference to other classes. 


On Sunple Syncope as a Coincident in Chloroform Aoadenis. 

By Cuartrs Kivp, M.D., M_R.C.S. . 
At two former Meetings of this Association, several reasons, chiefly obts=* 
from the large field of clinical experience of London hospitals and their opers2¥ 
theatres, were stated, and given in detail, why we should regard deaths f 
chloroform administration as pure accidents; and deaths in hospital, as not #* 
considered exactly similar to deaths from overdoses in lower animala. The sx" 
is desirous at present to state, that the leading facts and reasonings then expres“ 
have since been borne out by further experiments and explained, but that at 2 
time part of the subject was purposely left incomplete. 
There is reason to believe that a large percentage of so-called chloroform das 
arise from simple fainting-fits, or “shock” (as known long before chlords- 
was discovered at all), but that now chloroform gets the discredit of them. 1 
deaths from sulphuric ether used as an anesthetic (at least twenty-five in num 
were nearly all the result (most probably) of secondary hsmorrhage after opera 
which it very much favours, as also a state of deep narcotism like thet ft 
morphia, previously misunderstood, and therefore not guarded against in suffice 
time to save life. The accidents from simple syncope are of the nature of accide" 
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after chloroform—post hoe, but not propler hoo ; they are very alarming, more so than 
the asphyxia cases, as it is very dificult to rouse up the reflex and candise nerves 
where syncope occurs, and, curiously enough, it seems to occur by emotion or fright 


| irrespective almost of the chloroform. 


1 
1 


The author, being a believer in the value of the deductive philosophy of Mr. Mill 


and Mr. Buckle in inquiries, like the present, of a physiological kind, wishes at 


present simply to state that he finds the immense mass of facts as to chloroform 
(chiefly experiments on the lower animals instituted by the Biological Society of 

aris, as detailed in the very masterly essay of MM.Lallemand, Perin, and Duroy— 
a mass of facts of the highest importance, only very recently published) entirel 
agree with and corroborate the clinical views he had the opportunity of laying 
before this Association, 

It is a pleasure to be able to state, that every year’s additional study of chloro- 
form in London leads to a feeling of greater and greater satisfaction as to its value 
and safety ; that this impression also agrees with clinical experience in other cities 
of Euro , and even in America, where chloroform has now nearly superseded the 
use of ether. 

The author wished the present paper to be short, to be, in fact, complementary of 
former communications. The ag te number of deaths from chloroform is very 
alarming ; but there is reason to think that, in nearly all the cases, the points herg 
discu reviously, as to the necessity of good. respiration, good pulse, &c., still hold 
good for all cases. it seems very desirable that the results, however, of the hospital 
experience of the members of the Physiological Section of this Association could be 
obtained as to any new facts or observations that may have come under notice ; for 
the entire subject of anssthetics is, as yet, but in a tentative or rudimentary cone 

ition. 

The physiological data of former discussions were left unsettled and incomplete, 
as said already, in order that a more full consideration might be given to the exact 
value of simple syncope as a source of . 

The discussion hitherto, in Dr. Snow’s time, as to the nature of death from chlo- 
roform, with the consequent precautions to be observed to ensure its safety in 
practice, had been almost entirely confined to an examination of one question— 
whether these accidents arise from what the late Dr. Snow named “cardiac syn- 
cope,” with engorged state of the right side of the heart, or from simple syncope, 
the right side not engorged. 

The more philosophical mode of regarding the subject now is to look on both 
causes as active: the “cardiac syncope’ is a post-mortem result, however, as it is 
described by Snow, and is in reality death from apnoea or asphyxia, and arises in 
some manner, most probably from some error in the administration of the chloro- 
form ; but the second cause of death, orsimple syncope, is due to idiosyncrasy. This 
advance in our knowledge is of importance as to saving life in these cases: we were 
before looking, like the knights of old, at only one side of the shield, but now we 
Taig previ val oeoribed Oxford the mode in which accid by asph 

Havi vio ibed at e mode in which accidents, by asphyxia 
or “ cardia: synco o” occur through irritation of the laryngeal recurrent nerve, or 
other more recently described nerves, distributed to the mucous membrane of the 
larynx and air-passages (“ Rosenthal’s nerves ’’), it is only necessary to state that 
further experience helps to corroborate this view. This form of death by asphyxia 
or apnoes arises by stoppage of action of the respiratory muscles and diaphragm, and 
can also be brought about in experiments on the lower animals by any even me- 
chanical irritation of these laryngeal nerves ; hence the grave necessity of care, in the 
early stages of the chloroform administration, not to excite or irritate the larynx by 
acid. or impure chloroform, which, like some gases, at once induces spasm of the 
glottis, with subsequent signs of asphyxia. This was fully entered into at the Oxford 
Meeting. 

Indeed, so sensitive is the larynx, and so ar its tolerance of chloroform, that 
this fact of the irritation of its mucous membrane by a strange vapour is now taken 
advantage of, and where we have to fear simple syncope or faintness, as in for- 
midable operations like ovariotomy, and where syncope is impending in the middle 
of such operation, the addition of a drachm or two of ether to the inhaler, or a fey 
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drops of ammonia, seldom fails to rouse the most flagging pulse (as easily cx 
ceivable) through these very nerves. Explain it how we eA the clinical fact i 
of the utmost importance. 

This is shown in another direction in this manner :—if we render an animal deepl 
narcotic by chloroform, in fact all but dead, and then allow it to come back slowly: 
its usual condition, there is one point where, if the nerves be pinche 
with a forceps, it causes sudden spasm of the glottis, the diaphragm stops acti. 
and, for want of breathing, the animal falls back again into a state of narcotisn x 
asphyxia, and may die. ° 

ith this recent discovery as to these nerves we may perhaps couple the gry 
of facts that there is greatly increased danger attached to surgical operations abe 
the larynx or neck (as observed in practice), arising from cutting or injury of m 
nerves, or catching them up in forceps whilst tying arteries, &c., some intimstel 
associated with nerves of the cardiac plexus, others with the larynx itself, ec. 

If the act of breathing freely continues during the administration of chloroform, 
we may be almost certain all is right, and the pulse good ; but if the breathing 
becomes slow or intermittent, stopping and going on again, we are not so safe. Sun 
patients, it is true, seem to take the chloroform slower than others, but it is s fata 
error to push it on;.the chloroform will accumulate in the system, and the afte: 
effecta will be tedious, if the surgeon, for want of time or other causes, hastens t: 
administration. 

Is death from chloroform, so called, sometimes a coincidence ? 

It is well to remember that very marked syncope, and even death from syn. 


may occur without the use of chloroform at all: intense sudden pain may cst« | 


death and syncope; injury of a tendon, or a large bleeding, or even such a trifiy 


thing as touching the urethra in sounding for stone (as remarked especially ti 
Heurtaloup), may induce most alarming syncope; great weakness from want é 
food, as in soldiers sometimes after a battle, will also give a great tendency to et 
cope : so that it is always of advantage to learn more or less of a patient's hit 
when we are about to administer chloroform. 
Accidents from syncope and chloroform may occur from apprehension of pat 
rather than actual shock, or actual pain, or deep chloroform narcotism ; hence * 
many accidents in the early part of the administration, before the patient is w00- 


scious at all. Thus of 125 deaths carefully analysed, fifty-four occurred immediate’ | 


before operation, forty-two during operation, but none as the result of long | 


tinued narcotism or ansesthesia; yet chloroform has now to bear all the obloquy®# 
all fatal accidents in the operating-theatre, a certain large percentage of which # 
obviously the effect of purely mental causes or fear. 

Persons with strangulated hernia, about to be operated on, are known to bst 
died before any incision at all (without chloroform), the patients taking the shan 
of the pubis for part of the operation. Bichat saw a patient die on the instant - 
passing a simple seton. Dr. Watson tells of a patient dying suddenly at the sz 
of a trochar about to be used in tapping the chest. Desault was one day abou # 
perform the operation for stone; t. 16 patient did not present anything unusud = 

is manner, and was placed in the usual position : Desault traced simply a line wt 
his thumb-nail on the perineum ; the patient uttered a shriek, and fal stone-dee 
Mr. Stanley used to tell of a similar case—Chopart was about to operate for circu: 
cision on a lad, when the boy fell dead the instant the knife touched him. ar- 
got had a patient with a thecal abscess, who had 4 shudder and sudden death 
seeing the tendon move. 


Syncope thus becomes a complication, in modern surgical operations, of m- | 


greater seriousness than before. That death occurs not from over-narcotiam 1: + 
once evident, as it arises from apprehension of pain, the patient beng quite consi 
when these syncope accidents have occurred. 

These deaths (and they amount to about thirty in the hundred of all the dest: 
are observed to happen while the pationt is having the chloroform administer 
before the surgical operation (at sig 


‘9 have the patient placed under chloroform in the sick-ward, than to be expox 
s mental shock, In some London hospitals it is so, in others the point 15 5% 


~ 


t of knives, saws, surgeons’ aprons, a crowd 
Jents, dressers, strangers, &c., in the operating-theatre), showing how much wi! 
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understood ; but careful observation Jeaves no doubt on the author’s mind that, 
next to apnoea or asphyxia, already minutely dwelt upon, this mere coincidence of 
simple syncope is most to be dreaded: 


Observations made at Sea on the Motion of the Vessel with reference to Sea- 
Sickness. By J. W. Ossorne. 


The author stated that he had entered upon this investigation during a voyage 
from Melbourne, not with the interest of a physician, whose object it would be to 
cure this distressing malady, but rather for the purpose of establishing the nature 
of the connexion between mechanical movement of the human body, both active 
and passive, with the phenomena of nutrition and waste, functions which mani- 
fested many interesting and remarkable anomalies during an attack of sea-sickness. 

Many observations of a pathological and physiol ical character had been made 
and recorded ; but it soon became apparent that to obtain results of real value, the 
nature, force, and direction of the movements to which the vessel subj the 
body, and ita several organs, required investigation. To express these mechanical 
influences, three instruments were contrived and used with satisfactory results. 
These instruments were exhibited by the author, and the following is a sketch of 
the description given to the Section. 

The first consists of a spring balance, capable of suspension from an of the 
ship. By placing a known weight in the pan of this instrument, the deflection in- 
dicated by the index would be constant under ordinary circumstances on shore. At 
sea this was not the case, the pan being there subjected to an unceasing oscillatory 
movement, while the index indicated at one time more, and at another lees than 
the figure on the scale corresponding to the weight used. 

The range thus obtained depended chiefly upon the severity of the pitching; and 
if the divisions of the scale represented fractions of the weight used, the alteration 
in weight of any of the viscera of the human body, with every wave, might ba 
arrived at in fractions of their own weight; such alteration being, of course, ap- 
parent only, but acting, nevertheless, upon all supporting ligaments, muscles, &c, 
exactly as if it were real. 

It was well known that the pitching motion of a vessel was very potent to pro- 
duce illness, and in the instrument exhibited, the means were offered for measuring 
and expressing exactly the intensity of this motion; but it was necessary while re- 
cording these readings, to determine what the angular movement the vessel made 
amounted to. To effect this a divided arc was made use of, which, while its man- 
ner of suspension permitted of its accommodating itself tq one of the angular 
motions of the ship, partook for the time being of the other. Opposite to this arc, 
and from the centre of the circle of which it was a part, a plummet or pendulum, 
made of a strip of metal, was freely suspended. The part played by the latter was 
to establish a point from which to read off the number of degrees through which 
either axis of the vessel passed in pitching or rolling. But as the inertia of the 
pendulum caused it to be seriously affected by the impulsive movements to which 
the veesel was subjected in passing through the water, it became necessary to neu- 
tralize these irregularities. This was accomplished by placing in rigid connexion 
with the pendulum a small disk, which travelled through a curved tubular recep- 
tacle containing oil, glycerine, or other viscid fluid, which, while it did not inter~ 
fere with the obedience of the plummet to the action of gravity, effectually pre- 
vented the communicated impulses from manifesting themselves in the readings. 

The third instrument was designed to estimate the force of the impulsive move- 
ment above referred to, and was an arrangement of a somewhat complicated cha- 
racter, in which the oscillations of a pendulum, unaffected by the angular movements 
of the vessel, were read and recorded. These oscillations originate in consequence 
of the inertia or momentum of the pendulum itself, freely suspended in a ship vary- 
ing in its rate of motion through the water. 

Beveral extended series of o ations had been made with these instruments 
which were not as yet reduced. 


ve 
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On Tobacco in relation to Physwlogy. By T. Rerxornes. 


The author commenced his paper by adverting to the value of saliva, which |: 
averred was intended for the purposes of digestion, and ought not to be unnec+ 
sarily wasted, which was the case with a vast number of habitual smokers. It: 
purity of the saliva ought to be preserved, which could not be the case if it we 
tainted with smoke. He pointed to the fact that the le of Israel, as we tes: 
in Holy Writ, were not an enfeebled race, because they Tia not infringe nati 
laws. The paper proceeded to quote the names of various medical men who we: 
opposed to the practice of smoking; some avowing that tobacco-smoke, being cit: 
veyed into the stomach, injured the brain. One doctor had seen leeches fall dei 
when sucking blood from the veins of a man who smoked, the blood of the sus 
ns See more impure than that of the non-smoker. Dr. Copland avowed tu! 
smoking arrested the growth of the young. Dr. Seymour, in writing to the Ex. 
of Shaftesbury, stated that smoking was a remote cause of insanity, and produ-! 

ture constitutional decay; in fact, smoking was attended with many urfx- 
tunate tendencies. 


On the Study of the Circulation of the Blood. By Gzorar Ronrsor, MJ, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London, c., Newoastle-on-Trm. 


The writer commenced by observing that Harvey having established the gene 
law of the circulation of the blood, and expressed an opinion that all the seconi 
functions depended on it, left to posterity the task of investigating its mok¢ 
action in inducing the other phenomena of life. But while every succeeding g2- 
ration has furnished fresh proof of the importance of this discovery, comparative 
little has been done towards elucidating the manner in which the motion of th 
blood acts in the production of its numerous and diversified effects, although th 
actions directly dependent on it are not only physiologically interesting, but ds 
play an important part in the production and removal of disease. 

ong the causes which have interfered with the proper development of Harve: 
Views, the writer notices the undue prevalence of a meta hysical physiology, ac 
a consequent disregard of the legitimate application of the rinciples of physi 
science to the explanation of the actions of the living body. He contends that 
preference of the ideal to the real still operates to some extent in the same mail 
as when Harvey’s hydraulic reasoning shocked the prejudices of his contemporane. 
and that the doubts still occasionally expressed as to the sufficiency of the heat» 
the prime mover of the mass of blood, the assumed existence of undemonst:- 
adjuvant forces, and the affectation of incredulity as to the applicability of the i" 
of hydraulics to the solution of the physiological questions directly connected ¥“ 
the blood’s motion, all evidence the injurious effects of the continued neglect # 
natural philosophy as a branch of medical education, and the retarding influx 
on medical science of such inattention to the physical agencies operating in t 
performance of the vital functions. In further confirmation of this opinion> 
alludes to the fact that certain views as to the mechanism of vascular absorp! 
and effusion, which he published many years since as the result of an attemp 
explain on hydrodynamic rinciples some of the uses of the circulation, Ds 
nelther been received nor refuted by the systematic writers on physiology, who* 
atill satisfied with old doctrines on these subjects, applicable only to stagnant liqu 
and quite incapable of accounting for some of the phenomena in question I: 
then asks on what other principle of research than that adopted by Harvey hie 
self can we ever hope to understand the action of the currents of blood in acce®- 
plishing their various uses; and refers to the evident subservience of the structu* 
arrangements and physico-vital peculiarities of the organs of sight, hearing, 
ration, speech, motion, &c., to the physical principles involved in each particus 
function, as a proof of the operation of the general laws of matter in the liv¥ 
body, and of the consequent applicability of hydrodynamic reasoning to the exple 
nation of many of the uses served in the animal economy by the innumerable sires“ 
of blood incessantly permeating the tissues. - 

In the application of these principles, it is essential to observe closely the phys 
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and vital properties of the living structures, and to combine, if possible, the know- 
Jedge and labours of natural philosophers and physiologists. He therefore concluded 
by submitting to the Council of the British Association the propriety of appointing 
a subcommittee to cooperate with the Royal College of Physicisns of Mondos 
(who are specially interested in everything relating to Harvey’s fame), for the pur- 
pove of investigating the physica of the circulation, and so rendering more intel- 

igible the nature of the connexion existing in the living body between the motion 
of the blood and the performance of the secondary functions of life, 


On. the Difference of Behaviour exhibited by Inuline and ordinary Starch when 
treated with Salivary Diastase and other converting Agents. By Professor 
Roueston, M.D., M.A., F.BS. 

The following were the chief results to which Prof. Rolleston had arrived :— 
I. Inuline from the Dahlia retains sugar with great tenacity, but, by repeated 
washings, it can be freed from that impurity. 
II. When thus freed from sugar, it obstinately resists the converting influence of 


salivary diastase. 
IM]. This salivary diastase was obtained from human saliva, and from parotid- and 
submaxillary-gland substance infused with water and buccal mucus. 


EV. The same salivary diastase instantly converted ordinary starch into . 
V. This salivary-gland infusion, however, if made with saliv; “glam cubstance 
from young animals yet sucking, Dr. Rolleston had found to be ineffectual 

upon ordinary starch. Bidders researches were in accordance with his. 
These results led to the two following practical rules:—1. Artichokes are little 
likely to act as a substitute for the potato, as they contain inuline vice starch. 
2. Starch-foods are useless in the early months of infancy, as salivary diastase at 


such a period is inactive. 


Tobaceo-Smoking : its effects upon Pulsation. By Enwanp Sura, M.D., F.BS., 
Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, &c., Brompton. 

Dr. Smith had recently made a series of observations, chiefly upon medical men, 
which showed that in some persons tobacco-smoking greatly and rapidly increased 
the rate of pulsatign. ; 

The experiments were made at 10 P.m., when the rate of pulsation naturally 
declines (as he had proved by hourly experiments published in his work on the 
Cyclical Changes of the Human System), and at least four hours after any fluid or 
solid food had been taken. They were made in the sitting posture, after it had been 
maintained fifteen minutes, and with the most absolute quietude of body and mind ; 
and thus all influences were eliminated but those due to the tobacco. 

The rate of the pulsation was taken every minute for a period beginning two or 
three minutes before the smoking began, and continuing during twenty minutes, 
or until the pipe was exhausted. 

The following are the chief results obtained :— 

Experiment 1.—Pulsation before smoking was 744 per minute. 

Smoking 6 minutes, 79, 77, 80, 78, 78, r minute=78'1 average. 

Smoking 7 minutes, 83, 87, 88, 84, 98, 102, 102 per minute=93'4 average. 

Smoking 8 minutes, 105, 105, 104, 105, 105, 107, 107,110 eer min. = 106 a . 

After smoking 11 minutes, 112, 168, 107, 161, 161, 160, 100, 100, 100, 98, and OL 

There was thus a maximum increase of 374 pulsations per minute. ; 

ment 2.—Smoking through camphor julep in a hookah. 

Pulsation before smoking 79} per minute. 

Smoking 6 minutes, 81, 81, 81, 83, 82, 82 per minute=81°6 average. 

Smoking 17 minutes, 85, 89, 89, 93, 96, 90, 94, 04, 98, 

8 92, 95, 95, 95, 96, 94, 97, 98=93. 

The maximum increase was 17} pulsations per minute. 

iment 3.—Smoking an empty pipe. 
ion before smoking 78 pulsations per minute. 
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Smoking 11 minutes, 76, 78, 77, 76, 79, 79, 80, 80, 79, 78, and 79. 

There was no increase in the rate of pulsations from the effort of emoking or fr. 
its interference with the respiration. 

Experiment 4.—To ascertain if after smoking 6 minutes, during which the efed 1 
very small, and then ceasing smoking, any increase in the effect would follow. 

ulsation before smoking 75 pulsations r minute. 

Smoking 6 minutes, 76, 75, 79, 79, 76, 8, 

Smoking 1 minute, 82.—Cease smoking. 

Smoking 10 minutes, 81, 88, 83, 82, 84, 83, 83, 80, 82. 

The rate of pulsations was maintained, but was not materially increased. 

iment 5.—To prove tf the rapidity of smoking causes a variation in tncrex 

0 ation. 
f a. Greater volume of smoke. 

Pulsation before smoking 703 per minute. 

Smoking 6 minutes, 68, 70, 71, 70, 72, 74=70°8 average. 

Smoking 6 minutes, 76, 77, 86, 89, 91, 94==85°5 average. 

Smoking 4 minutes, 98, 95, 96, 95=96-0 average. 

The maximum effect was thus 27 4 pulsations per minute. 


b. Smoking faster. 
Pulsation of the last minute in the previous part of this experiment, viz. 95 te 
minute.—Smoking 8 minutes, 04, 04, $6. “Pe * ; 


c. The pipe recharged. 
Smoking 5 minutes, 87, 93, 96, 96,96. ~ 
There was therefore a large effect upon the pulsation, but probably not mer 
than would have occurred with ordinary smoking. 
Numerous other experiments were made with tobaccos of different rep 
strengths and upon different persons, and the author gave minute directions as:. 
the proper method of making such inquiries, 


GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


On the Civilization of Japan. By Sir R. Aucocs. 


Tue author began by observing that “mankind,” it had been said, was go: 
through o great fusion. It was being made one, not by conquest, not by the spr:. 
of a creed, but by the interchange of commodities, a proposition which it was to> 
feared could only be accepted as true in a very qualified sense. Commerce &: 
the natural wants of mankind were no doubt efficient agents in bringing differ=: 
races into communication with each other—opening up new countries, and pred- 
posing populations to spread by intercourse, by the interchange both of prodw= 
and of ideas. But it was not the less true that commerce only opened the way, «: 
quite as often excited jealous feara and gave way to hostile feelings, ending in cz 
quest or civil convulsion and bloodshed. The tendency of the present day ve 
rather to attribute too much to commerce as an efficient agency whether for civl- 
zation or peace. It often brought two totally dissimilar races into sudden cont: 
in the aggressive march of western civilization and commerce eastward, and ver 
seldom without collision and conflict. Between the moral and the physical the | 
was in this, as in other directions, a great analogy. In the material world ret 
forms and combinations were seldom effected without much effervescence and d= 
integration. Many dangerous elements were set free, and others which gave sal-_ 
dity and permanence disappeared. So it often proved when new elements «: | 
thought and civilization were brought into contact with the elder Asiatic forc: 
of social life and government. So it had been in China as in Japan; the feuds 
~~Sles of the latter empire, with a true instinct, saw that commerce never car’ 
but brought in ita track germs of social and political change which, scone 
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or later, would destroy the feudal power and institutions. Theee had existed from 
time immemorial, and under them the nation had increased in numbers and in 
wealth, preserved its independence, and been self-sufficing. They saw in the new 
treaties, therefore, and the commerce they were intended to promote, an element 
of revolution, and were prepared to resist to the death, and strike while it was yet 
time. Commerce in this instance, as in a thousand others, so far from promo 

peace, was pregnant with danger, and to all appearance would sooner or later 1 

to war, and this however little the merchant might desire such a result, or govern- 
ments might seek to avert it. Commerce, in truth, originated a movement which 


. not all the merchants in the world could arreat until its destined course was run. 
_ Western Powers, and we especially, entered into treaties with Eastern Potentates 
' in perfect faith, desiring only commerce, and hoping peace and civilization 


with the blessings of true religion might follow in the train. Such was not tho 
lesson that the history of the world gave. Theory and experience were wofully at 
issue, and for once it would be well that experience should triumph over hope; for 
the first gave useful warning, while the latter only deluded by vain expectations, It 
was under this aspect that it became a question of deep interest what affinities or 
analogies might be found between the European and Japanese civilization now so 
suddenly brought into contact, or what elements of repulsion might be existing and 
active ; for on this, to all appearance, would depend the issue, whether peaceful or the 
reverse. To speak of Japanese civilization was to speak of the whole life and deve- 
lopment of a nation; and there was as much difference between nations as indivi- 
duals. Sir Rutherford then showed that there were great vagueness and diversity 
of opinion as to what constituted civilization. The necessity of a clear definition 
was obvious; and by reference to the chief agencies em loved, we should be able 
to discriminate between different kinds of civilization and s, and thus arrive 
at a rough basis of classification. Man’s first triumph was that of physical force 
and intelligence combined over inanimate nature; his next, and 4 the same 
means, was over the higher animals of his own species! All the earlier forms of 
civilization were of this kind in various degrees, en it was proposed to govern 
man by argument rather than by force, by considerations and by motives addressed 
to his reason and conscience rather than to his fears, leaving him the full develop- 
ment of his faculties and the free use of all his energies, then civilization took its 
best and highest form. But of this civilization there was very little, even in the 
western world, as yet. We should be prepared, therefore, to estimate modestly 
any benefit in our power to confer on a race like the Japanese by introducing our 
civilization and institutions into Japan, and we should be patient if we saw that 
the Japanese adhered with tenacity to their feudalism and autocratic forms of 
government, and not only wished none of our novelties or innovations, but, on 
the contrary, were ready to do battle rather than permit the fine edge of the com- 
mercial wedge to be inserted. They (the J apanese) might tell us with truth that 
for centuries they had possessed, under their own laws, customs, and institutions, 
a degree of peace, prosperity, and freedom from foreign wars which no country in 
Europe had enjoyed any single century of its existence, with all our boasted civi- 
lization. How the civilization of a people might most readily be estimated was a 
uestion of some interest. Mr. Meadows, in his work upon China, suggested that 
the style and character of a nation’s architecture (exclusive of edifices for warlike 
purposes), the roads, means of communication, and adaptation for travelling were 
the best criteria. This seemed doubtful. In Japan the soil was afflicted with a 
sort of quotidian ague by reason of earthquakes, and in architecture, as also in roads 
the Japanese might vie with the Romans, so admirably were they engineered and 
maintained. But when we come to their ordinary means of travelling and com- 
munication, they sink far below the lowest of European States. A naked foot- 
yunner made their post; a buffalo car, or an equally clumsy machine, carried on 
men’s shoulders, was their usual conveyance ; and this despite their knowledge by 
working models and books of our system of railroads and telegraphs. It was evi- 
dent all these criteria could only furnish very fallacious data for. Judgment; for in 
other directions—in their conquest over matter and their progress in all the indus- 
trial arts—they might vie with the most advanced nation in Europe. In all the 
mechanical arts the Japanese had unquestionably achieved great excellence. In 
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their porcelain, their bronzes, their silk fabrics, their lacquer, and their 
general’y; including works of art, in design and execution they not only rivalled 
e best artistic works of Europe, but could produce in each of these departments 
some of those of Europe. It was quite true that Europe might also make a amis 
boast with justice, for there was much, especially in the province of art y 
so called, to which the Japanese could not make the slightest pretensions, The 
could not produce such works of art as might be seen in the International Exhit- 
tion in repousse from the chisel of a Vechte and a Monti. Neither could they nv 
a Landseer or a Rosa Bonheur. Indeed, they were wholly ignorant of oil pami- 
ing, and no great adepts in water colour. In the outlines of animals, howeve, 
they had a most facile pencil. In enamels, in the manufacture of steel, and in ak 
fabrics, they could compete with the rest of the world, as also in their finer ai 
-shell porcelain. The tendency of their government unfortunately, under 
feudal rule and a feudal aristocracy, was utterly repressive of all free action 0 
development of the faculties. Any evidence of individuality and originality would 
be fatal to a Japanese under the worse than Venetian rule of feudal chiefs. Thi 
was the one great obstacle to the development of commerce and the maintenance 
of peaceable relations; for the privileged classes, composed of some 600 daimios, ax 
their feudal retainers, comprising an army of some 200,000 men, sworn and ready 
to obey all the behests of their chiefs, held the whole populafion in the moet ale- 
lute subjection. And the hostility of these armed classes was neither to be softened 
nor conciliated. They foresaw, or thought they did, in the train of foreign trie, 
elements threatening destruction to all the institutions of the country, and for- 
most of these the feudalism which constituted them lords of all the soil and ale- 
lute rulers, This was the more to be regretted because the Japanese as # peopl 
had no hostility to foreigners, and were possessed of so many excellent qualite 
and such an aptitude for a higher civilization than they had yet attained, ths 
within a very few years not only might we see them ea great and example 
advance, but a trade developed to which it was really difficult to fix any limit 


~ On the Climate of the Channel Islands*. By Professor Ansrep, FBS. 
GUERNSEY. 

The climates of the Channel Islands are so essentially different both from the» 
of the adjacent lands of France and England and also from each other, and they oiler 
so many points of interest connected with the influence of the Atlantic curres:! 
on climate, that they deserve special attention. Its relative position marks ot 
Guernsey as the typical island, and observations justify this conclusion. Its 
therefore, fortunate that the elements of the climate of Guernsey have been betté 
established than those of the other islands. Dr. Hoskins, F.R.S., is the obsert 


to whose labours these valuable materials are due. The annexed Table gives the: — 


results to the end of 1858. Since then the weather has been exceptional. 
Compared with Greenwich, the results are very interesting. 
1. Zemperature.—The mean annual temperature is 514°, and the annual mew 
in sixteen years have at no time exceeded this by 2°, or fallen short of it by lj. 


At Greenwich the adopted mean temperature being 49°, this shows an increment d 


24°—nearly corresponding with the difference due to latitude. But the real differ 
ence is not this. It arises from the very much smaller range in the small islsi. 
Thus the mean autumn temperature is four degrees, and the winter six degre 
higher than at Greenwich, while the spring is only one degree warmer, and th 
summer half a degree cooler. The months show this more clearly ; for Decemi: 
and January are each seven degrees warmer, and May and June one degree cool. 
On the whole, the spring in Guernsey is a little warmer, and the summer rath 
cooler, than at Greenwich, while the temperature of July and A continuss, 
with little change, into September and October. Winter is therefore absent 2: 
season, but spring is cold and late. 

The daily range of the thermometer is also very small. At Greenwich, on = 


' # The accourt from which this memoir was prepared has since been publifhed. It wi 
be found 2, The Channel Islands,’ by Prof. Knsted and Dr. R. G. Latham, 1 vol. &v- 
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average of ten years, it was 16'2° ; and for the samo years in G Pdadly:halt Sit: 
or 81”, O mont 


The following tabular statement of the mean daily 
will, however, be the best illustration of this :— 


Greenwich. Guernsey. Greenwich-~{fiternkey; ** 

April .. 101° . . . 98° October. . 14:6° 7 
y... 202 . . 105 November. 117 .. 61 
June. . . 208 .. 116 December . 95 . . 62 
July... 2138 . . 107 January. . 100 . 6:4 
August. . 200 .. 100 February . 123 . . 7:1 
September. 198 . . 85 March . . 162 . . 78 


The difference thus indicated is total, and is connected with another, also very 
important, namely the total absence of night frosta in Guernsey. The effects on 
vegetation are very remarkable. 

he extremes of temperature in Guernsey also range within narrow limits, 
phere has been no reading of an accurate thermometer recorded higher than 83°, or 
ow 24°6°, 

2. Barometric pressure.—The fluctuations of the barometer in Guernsey are fre- 
quent, but moderate. The maximum height of the column is in September and 

ecember, and the minimum in October and April; and, as in England, the pres- 
sure is generally greater in summer than in winter. 

3. Winds. — he absolute force of the wind does not seem to be excessive, though 
squalls are frequent and violent. North-west winds blow, on an average, 1094 days, 
north-east winds 107, south-west 100, and south-east 50. North-east winds 

revail in September, May, and March, the average being 12}, 12}, and 11} days. 

orth-west winds preponderate in August; and in April north-east and north-west 
winds are equal. no month is there an average of more than 6) days of south- 
east wind. During June, July, August, October, and J anuary, nearly two-thirds 
of the weather is from westerly quarters; and during March, May, and September, 
from easterly quarters. 

4, Rain-fall—The mean annual rain-fall in Guernsey is nearly 36 inches, falling 
on 164 days. October is the wettest month, and January the month in which the 
number of rainy days is Greatest. From May to August, inclusive, are the driest 
months, the total rain- ing 8} inches; and from October to January the 
wettest, when 164 inches fall. More rain falls in the night than during theday. A 
continuance of twelve hours’ rain is rare, and the finest days often succeed the worst 
mornings, Snow rarely falls, and when it does, is generally with a south-east wind 
late in the season. Hail occurs at all seasons, but not often very heavily. | 

5. Cloud and Moisture.—The air is very frequently clouded in Guernsey, but 
only partially. The mean cloudiness of the year is about 5}, a completely ouded 
sky being 10. The air is seldom saturated with moisture, though the mean humi- 
dity is ‘854. The extreme of humidity is in February, when the temperature is 
lowest, The driest month is August, when the temperature is highest. Dense 
sea~-fogs are common in May and June; but the total number of days of thick 
weather in the year is not large. The dews are very heavy. 

6, Ozone.—The ozone-observations range over too short a period to be of much 
value, but the means during that period were not high, especially during the sum- 
mer months. September to January, inclusive, were the months of maximum ozone. 


JERSEY. 


The climate of Jersey differs from that of Guernsey much more than would be 
expected from its close vicinity and similarity of form, elevation, and soil. The 
mean temperature is nearly the same, Jersey being 0°3° higher ; but the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn are warmer than the mean, and the winter colder. Thus from April 
to October, inclusive, the mean of Jersey is one degree higher than in Guernsey ; and 
from November to January, inclusive, three-quarters of a degree lower. i 
the other months the means correspond. The daily differs considerably. Thus 
in December it is 17°7° in Jersey, and in Guernsey only 7° ; in January the figures 
are 7°1° and 67°, and in July 66° and 6°. August alone shows a amall difference 
the other way, the range then being somewhat greater in Guernsey, and the mean 
temperature more than one degree lower. 
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The general result shows a greater variability in the climate of Jersey. The 
daily range during six years of mutual good observation was 11-6° in Jersey and 8° 
in Guernsey, and the mean monthiy range 27°9° and 20°6° respectively. these 
particulars of climate are further wlustrated by a careful comparison of tabulated 
results, 

The barometric pressure in Jersey generally varies less than in Guernsey; and the 
two islands by no means correspond in range or actual pressure, They occupy 
different positions with regard to the great atmospheric wave. 

Jersey is less cloudy than Guernsey; the number of days of rain-fall is smaller, 
and the quantity of rain is also amailer. The two islands are exceedingly dif- 
ferent in respect to humidity, both in amount and season. The monthly range of 
humidity is greatest in Jeraey. 

On the whole, Jersey is drier and warmer than Guernsey, and hasa clearer atmo- 
sphere; it is hotter in summer and cooler in winter. The pressure of the air varies 
less frequently, but within larger limits; heavier rain there, but more rain 
falls in the year, and it falls on more days, in Guernsey. 

The climates of Alderney and Sark have not been carefully observed. It is 
generally considered that both are more bracing than the larger islands. 


All the Channel Islands in some general conditions of the climate. A 
general summary of these will be useful. 

The equability and duration of autumn are, in ordinary seasons, extremely re- 
markable, Storms, and occasional heavy rains, usher in this season ; but they are 
not succeeded by cold. In the intervals, up to the end of the year, the weather 
is remarkably fine and genial, with no ni ht frosts. From the 10th October to the 
end of the month is what is called St. Martin’s summer, and the weather is then 
singularly agreeable. The same kind of weather often recurs in the middle of 
December. 

During the spring months, east, north-east, and north winds, and sometimes 
north-west winds, are frequent and violent, and often extremely disagreeable. They 
feel cold, but do not bring down the thermometer. They are often very dry. The 
night temperature is still comparatively high, hoar frost being rarely seen, except 
in exposed, bleak, and high positions, and in the months of January and February. 
February is the coldest month of the year. 

The days in summer are rarely hot; the nights are cool and pleasant, almost 
‘without exception. The latter part of summer is generally fine and pleasant, 
passing into early autumn without perceptible change. 


A Journey to Harran in Padan-Aram and thence over Mount Gilead into the 
Promised Land. By Cuantzs T. Bexe, PA.D., FSA, F.R.GS., ge.* 


Towards the close of the year 1861, Dr. Beke, accompanied by his wife, under- 
took a journey to Harran, the residence of the Patriarch Terah and his descendants, 
and thence over Mount Gilead into the Promised Land, by the road taken by the 
Patriarch Jacob in his flight from his father-in-law Laban. 

Harran is a village situate at the eastern extremity of the Ghuthah or Plain of 
Damascus, which Dr. Beke identifies with the Land of Uz (Hitz) of the Book of 
Job+. It is usually distinguished as Harran-el-Awamid, or Harran of the Columna, 
from three Ionic columns, which, with numerous other remains, prove that in the 
intervening ages there was here a Greek or Roman city. The name of this city is 
lost, Harran having resumed its Scriptural appellation before the twelfth century, 
when it was described by the Arabian geographer Yakut as “ one of the towns of 
the Ghuthah of Damascus.” 

At the entrance from the west is a draw-well of great antiquity, which Dr. Beke 
identifies with the well at which Abraham’s steward, Eliezer of Damascus, met 
Rebekah. Some of the water has been analysed at the Royal School of Mines, by 
direction of Sir Roderick L Murchison, and found to contain 109°76 grains of solid 


® See also Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxxii. pp. 76-100, 
+ Sce ‘ Origines Biblice,’ pp. 137-153, 
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matter in the gallon. The water of a second well near the former ie so imper ¥ 
to be no longer fit for use, and at the present day the inhabitants obtain ther did 
supply of water through an artificial canal. 


the first day of the present year (1862), the travellers left Harran on the: | 


way to Mount Gilead. They first came to the river Awaj, the ancient Phare. 
forming with the Barada—the Abana of Scripture—the two “ Rivers of Daman, 
the capital of Aram or Syria; which rivers gave to dram Naharaim, or “ Annd 
the Two Rivers,” ita distinguishing appellation. This district, though pot inew 
rectly called “Mesopotamia of Syria,” has been supposed to be the Mesopotems.’ 
Assyria, between the two rivers Euphrates and is, whence have arisen ct 
siderable errors in Scripture geography and history. 

When, according to the Scripture narrative, Laban set ‘three days’ joum+ 
between his flocks and those of his son-in-law Jacob, it is reasonable to infe t< 
the latter led his flocks in the direction best adapted for his contemplated fit 
from Padan-Aram ; that is to say, up the left of the Awaj. The spot wh 
he crossed the river would consequently have been at or near Kiswe, a towne 
the great pilgrim-road between Damascus and Mekka; and thence he would hi- 
proceeded south over the plains of Harran. This is the road taken by Dr. Bete: 
and certainly nothing could so graphically describe it as the few simple word: + 
Scripture :—“ He passed over the river, and set his face toward the Mount Giles 
A traveller, however much unacquainted with the country, has only to proce 
along the high road, running straight from north to south over an almost ler. 

lain, without a mountain intervening to lead him astray, and he soon seee belt 
im the summit of Gilead, standing out separately and distinctly, and towart ! 
he “ sets his face.” 

The distance travelled by Jacob before Laban “overtook him in the Moz: 
Gilead” is stated to have been “seven days’ journey.” Travelling much ick 
than the petriarch could have done, it was on their fifth day from that Ir 
and Mrs. 
cious springs of water in the midst of luxuriant p . At such a spot th 
Patriarch Jacob, with his wearied flocks and herds, would naturally have st 
and pitched his “tent in the mount,” where he was overtaken by faban. Ake 
minutes more brought tho travellers to the summit of Gilead, where they enjom 
an extensive view over the Promised Land, embracing Mount Tabor, Nazar 
Cana, Tiberias, and other places rendered ever memorable by Our Lord's mim" 
and miracles. After the reconciliation between Laban and Jacob, it is seid ts 
“ Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met him, .... and he | iy 
name of the place Mahanaim.” Close to where Dt. Beke crossed the summ: * 
Gilead is a ruin called Mahneh, which may be looked on as representing the $* 


ke ascended the side of Gilead, where they soon came to some del 


where the patriarch, on his first coming within sight of his native country after = 
absence of twenty years, was favo with this manifestation of the Divine pi | 


sence. 
Shortly after leaving the pass of the mountain, Dr. and Mrs. Beke came 1?! 
cromlech, in form and & ce almost identical with Kite-Coty House, in Ket 


Thence proceeding down Wady Ajlun, and then crossing Wady Rajib, they ree! 
the Ghor, or plain of the Jordan, not far to the north of Wady Zerks, the nv! 
Jabbok of Scripture, over which the Patriarch Jacob crossed before meeting 
brother Esau, and where “there wrestled a man with him until the breaking 
the day; .... and Jacob called the name of the place Peniel.”’ 

After his meeting with his brother, Jacob, professing to accompany him, journertd 


to Succoth, “ leading on softly,” and there stopped to “ build him an house, and 5 


booths for his cattle ;” whilst “Esau returned that day on his way unto Set: 
Succoth has been supposed to be on the west side of Jordan, a few miles to 

~ north ofthe Jabbok ; but the whole context shows that the patriarch, in order tof 
free from his brother, pretended to be going on with him towards Seir, but stopp" 
all at once, as if weary, at Succoth, whilst Esau unsuspectingly continu 
journey. Succoth is accordingly placed by Dr. Beke at a short distance to 
south of the Jabbok, on the east side of Jordan. Crossing here the river, the * 
triarch would, on the opposite side, have entered the mouth of Wady Far’s, wher 
it joins the Jordan from the north-west, and continuing up the valley, he at! 
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came to Shalem, a city of Shechem, which is in the land of Canaan, when he 
came from Padan-Aram, and pitched his tent before the city.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Beke, being unable to obtain an escort to accompany them as far 
south as the Jabbok, crossed the Jordan at the point where they first reached it. 
While proceeding along the opposite bank, they were attacked by a party of 
Beduins; after freei emselves from whom, they at once crossed the mountains 
between the Ghor and Wady Far'a, where they again fell into the road taken by 
the Patriarch Jacob, along which they continued to Nablis, the ancient Shechem, 
arriving there on the tenth day after their departure from Harran. 


On the Geography of Mont Pelvour, in Dauphiné. 
By the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M_A., F.G.S. 


This district of the Alps is very imperfectly laid down on all the maps at present 
published. The following are the principal authorities known to me (1) A map 
y General Bourcet, published at Paris in the year 1758. It is a most laborious 
performance, and very accurate for all parts below the snow-line, but above that of 
ittle use. (2.) A paper by M. Elie de Beaumont, in the ‘Annales des Mines,’ 
$™¢ Série, tome v. this there is some very valuable information, but given in 
so confused a manner, that it requires a thorough knowl of the district to un- 
derstand it. (8.) A most interesting article on Dauphiné, by Professor Forbes, at 
the end of his work on Norway and its Glaciers (published 1858). He did not, 
however, pierce the “massif” of the Pelvoux, and consequently, being misled by 
Bourcet's map, he speaks of it as a single mountain, overhanging the valley of La 
Berarde. ( a5 A paper by Mr. Whymper, in the second volume of the second series 
of ‘Peake, Passes, and Glaciers’ (published in 1862). This gentleman ascended, 
for the first time on record, the highest peak of the Pelvoux, but ntisunderstanding 
Elie de Beaumont, he has fallen into several topographical errors. The Pelvoux 
was also ascended during the past summer by Mr Tuckett, of Bristol, who was 
the first person to clear up the difficulties about the heights and names of the 
mountain. On his return through Paris, he saw at the Département de la Guerre 
the manuscript map made from Capt. Durand’s survey in 1828. He obtained a 
tracing of the district in the immediate neighbourhood of the Pelvoux, of which 
he has kindly sent the author a copy. It is impossible to speak in too high terms 
of commendation of this map, but unfortunately it will not (as he was informed 
at the De ent) be published for five years. The chief features of the district 
are as follows. e watershed between the Romanche and the Durance, after 
passing the Col du Lautaret and running south for some four miles, turns to the 
south-west for about three miles, and then turns to the south again, passing through 
the Pointe des Ecrins (the highest mountain in the group), 13,462 feet, and l’Alé- 
froide, 12,878 feet. Where the line turns to the south, a large offshoot runs in a 
north-westerly direction, in which are the Aiguille du Midi de la Grave, 13,081 feet, 
and the great Glacier du Mont de Lans. From the Pointe des Ecrins a short spur 
runs out to the east, dividing the Glaciers Blanc and Noir. From the Aléfroide 
another large spur runs out to the east, terminating in the Grand Pelvoux, 12,978 
feet. This portion of the chain may be said to consist of four distinct peaks (1) 
l’Aléfroide, two rocky aiguilles without name, 11,772 feet P and 12, feet ? re- 
spectively, and the Grand Pelvoux, with its five heads. Besides these there are 
several other mountains in the district, from 11,000 to a little over 12,000 feet. The 
authority for the heights is a list obtained by Mr. Tuckett from the Etat-Major 
Frangais. The scenery of this part of Dauphiné is of the grandest description ; 
some of the snow-fields and glaciers are of great extent, and the magnificent pre- 
cipices that surround them equal, if they do not surpass, anything that can be found 
in Switzerland or Savoy. . 


On Colour as a Test of the Races of Man. By J. Crawrunp, F_RS, 
Colour in different races appeared to be a character imprinted upon them from 
the beginning, because, as far as our experience goes, neither time, climate, nor 
locality has produced any change. Egyptian paintings 4000 years old represent 
the people as they are now. e Parsees in India who went from Persia are now 
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the same as when they migrated a thousand years African negroes that i 
for three centuries been rted to the New World remain unchanged. TI: 
Spaniards settled in tropical America remain as fair as the people of Arragor x. 
Andalusia. He contended that climate had no influence in determining colog = 
different races, Fins and Laps, though further north, are darker than the Swed«: 
and within the Arctic circle we find Esquimaux of the same colour and complet 
as the Malays under the Equator. Yellow Hottentots and Bushmen live iz t- 
immediate neighbourhood of Black Caffres and negroes. There is as wide s ¢- 
ference between the colour of an African negro and a European, between a Hin- 
and a Chinese, and between an Australian and a Red American, as there is betse: 
the species of wolves, jackals, and foxes. The arguments for the unity of the huz 
race drawn from anatomical reasoning would also prove that there was no differstc. 
between hogs and beara, the bovine and equine and the canine families. 


On Language as a Test of the Races of Man. By J. Crawrumn, FRS. 


The author commenced by observing that on former occasions he had referred 
the subject of this paper, but now he did not hesitate at once to affirm that ic- 
guage, though yielding valuable evidence of the history and migrations of nx. 
affords no sure test of the race he belongs to. In illustration he said tha: «:- 
majority of the people of this country, who 2000 years ago spoke their own nati. 
tongues, whatever those might have been, now spoke a derived fre 
Germany, on which has been engrafted a considerable portion of one which h! 


ita origin in Italy, while of their native tongues two examples only remained, =! 


these, without doubt, were doomed in a few generations to extinction as living | 


France, Egypt, Northern India, the New World, and other regions :: 

exhibited cogent iIfustrations of a similar character, one of the most imponc 

being the fact, well ascertained, that, so wonderful is the flexibility and compa¥: 

the human organs, the children of races the most opposite, when duly taught fort. 
be the 


infancy, will acquire a complete mastery over any foreign languages, vere. 
80 difficult of p ~ 


ronunciation or complex in structure. 


Some Observations on the Psychologival Differences which exist among the Type: 


Races of Man. By Rosrst Dunn, FRCS. Engl. 


The object of the author in this paper was to indicate and suggest to t+ 


psychological and ethnological Members of the British Association a field of i: 
vestigation and inquiry, which, in his estimation, if thoroughly explored, could 
fail, unless he was greatly mistaken, of yielding a rich harvest, and of throwisz: 
flood of light upon the causes of the psychological differences which exist am: 
the typical races of man. He maintains that the Genus Homo is one, and that: 


the races of the great family of man are endowed with the same instinctive inz- 


tions, sensational, Rerceptive, and intellectual, the same mental activities,—in otk: | 


words, that they all have as constituent elements the germs or original princip:+ 
$n common, of a moral, religious, and intellectual nature, so that, however brent unl 
striking their psychological differences may be, they are neverth 

degree, and not of kind. 


acts of volition, he dwells on the paramount importance of assiduously stadvirs. 
and carefully comparing and contrasting, the cerebral developments of the differ: 
races, with a view, and as the most efficient means, to the better understand:r’ 
and elucidation of the psychological differences which exist among and characteri: 
them. But the cerebral physiology of the typical races remains to be wrought oc 
and ethno-psychology is still a desideratum. Significant among them as the var- 
ing forms of the skull may be, and important as is the division of the whole hunc 


family, by Retzius, into Dolichocephalic and Brachycephalic, with its sub-div- 


sion, according to the upright or projecting character of the jaws, into 


and prognathous, and as characterizing and indicating elevation and degradatson i 


type, the author considers that the time has come not to be satisfied with a mr 


eless differences 5 


iewing the brain or encephalon as the material organ of the mind, where u 
ultimate molecular changes precede the mental states, and from whence the ma:- 
dates of the will issue, whether for the production of voluntary motion or for oth 
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external survey, but that the bony coverings should be removed, under the 
idance of the chart provided by the indefatigable Gratiolet, the cerebral convo- 

utions themselves should be thoroughly examined, and carefully compared and 
contrasted with each other, in all the typical races. When this has been done, but 
not until then, shall we, in his opinion, have a clue likely to unravel and elucidate 
many of the existing obscurities appertaining to their psychological differences. 
Much as it is to be regretted that the brains of the lowest and most degraded of 
the human races have been so little examined, it is now to be hoped that, in respect 
to the aboriginal tribes at the Cape of Good Hope, in Australia, and, within reach, 
the Hill Men of India, as well as elsewhere, medical men will be found to suppl 
this desideratum of ethno-peychology. This accomplished, he thinks we 
cease to wonder how it happens that the North American Indians, on the very 
confines of civilization, should remain uncivilized—the same wandering lawless 
savages which they were when Columbus first set his foot among them; how their 
wi and the miserable bark huts of the aborigines of New Holland should 
have been swept away before the flood-tide of European civilization—those home- 
less savages themselves seeking refuge in the desert and the mountain; and, again, 
among the Mongolian nations of Asia, that we shall be better enabled to compre- 
hend how it is that their civilization, so early attained, has not progressed, but re 
mained stationary : Ching, boasting of a civilization nearly as old as that of Egypt, 
has remained stationary for thirty centuries. Lastly, even among the European 
nations, the distinctive characters of the Saxon and the Celt, he is inclined to be- 
lieve, will be found to be engraven on their brains. 

As instances from savage life, he views, in contrast, the African Negro and the 
North American Indian, with the intent of showing, so far as the subject has 
hitherto been investigated, what lig ht the differences in their cerebral developments 
can throw on their respective c rs, mental manifestations, and destinies. 
Among the Negro tribes there is a great variety, and much difference in their 
mental endowments. Some have become excellent mechanics, others clerks and 
accountants, while others have remained mere labourers, incapable of any intellec- 
tual attainments, and characterized by low and receding foreheads. en free 
from pain and hunger, the life of the Negro is one of enjoyment. As soon as his 
toils are for a moment suspended, he sings, he seizes his fiddle, he dances. Easily 
excitable, and in the ig est degree susceptible of all the Passions, he is more 
especially so of those of the mild and gentle affections. The American Indians, on 

the contrary, are averse to civilization, and slow in acquiring. Knowledge. They are 
restless, s silent, and moody, and to them a ruminating life is a burden. ey 
are revengeful, wild, vindictive, cunning, but wholly destitute of maritime adven- 
ture ; too dangerous to be trusted by the white man in social intercourse, and too 
obtuse and intractable to be worth coercing into servitude. 

The Negro is Dolichocephake, the Indian Brachycephalic, and both are progna- 
thous. Their cranial and cerebral differences are eriking. The skull of the Negro 
is long, but narrow, and the forehead low, but it rises higher, and is more developed 
in the intellectual and moral regions, than that of the Indian ; the occiput is large. 
In the Red Indian the skull is small, and short from front to back; it ia wide be- 
tween the parietal protuberances, prominent at the vertex, and flat at the occiput; 
its great deficiency lies in the superior and lateral parts of the forehead. The ante- 
rior lobe of the brain in the Negro and Indian is small, while in the European it is 
large, in proportion to the middle lobe. The posterior lobe of the Indian is small, 
but the vertex of the middle lobe is prominent, and the brain is wide between the 

ietal protuberances. In the Negro the posterior lobe is more fully developed, 
ut it is in the Euro brain that it reaches its maximum development. th 
in the Negro and Indian the cerebral hemispheres are pointed and narrow in front, 
and their transverse convolutions in the frontal lobes are markedly conspicuous 
for the simplicity and regularity of their arrangement, and for the perfect symmetry 
which they exhibit in both of the hemispheres, when compared and contrasted 
with the complexity and irregularity which are presented in the brain of the 
European. Such differences as these, the author considered, warrant the inference 
that, alike in the Negro and the Indian, the nervous apparatus of the perceptive 
and yaar consciousness falla far short of that fulness, elaboration, and coms 
e 
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plexity of development which characterise the Caucésian breiti; end hao & 
ihye-brained I differs from and so far sarpacses the andl 
brained savage in the complexity of his manifestations, both intellestas! and moa 


xind have been maintained to be simply representatives of a partie eo 
‘Imperfect brow, proj lower jaw, and slender bent limbe of the Caucasian ai 
some considerable time before its birth, the aboriginal Americans representing i 
game child nearer birth, and the Mongolian the same newly born. | 


Exploration dans 0 Afrique centrale, de Serre-Leons a Alger, par Tinbwuts 
By Jures Gérakp. 

On leaving Sierra Leone, the author proposed to visit the sotrce of the Niez 
and also to visit the Republic of Liberia. He should then make for the Kw 
Mountains, between which district and Timbuctoo a different race of native "sé 
found. He did not propose to travel with a caravan, but with the tribes ot 
district, At Timbuctoo, or Ain Saleh, he hoped to discover the papers and joums: 
of Major Laing, the African traveller, who was assassinated near Timb uctoo. 1 
author expressed a confident belief that these papers were still in existence, a 
the natives of the interior had almost a superstitious veneration for written (+ 
racters, and treasured the most worthless scraps until long after they were illest. 
His route would be through a country poasessing a double interest, both gozr 
phical and ethnological, The journey was long and perilous; but he hed weg | 
the difficulties of the route, and confidently expected to make his way from S 
Leone to Algeria in safety. 


A Letter from Dr. Lrvinestorn, communicated by Sir Roderick Murchua 
“ Shupanga, River Zambeai, April 29, 182 
"My dear Sir Roderick Murchison,—With a sore, sore heart I must tell youd: 
the loss of my much-loved wife, whose form was laid in the grave Pine : 
morning. She died in Shupanga-house on the evening of the Sth, abet 
seven days’ illness. I must confess that this heavy stroke quite takes the but 
out of me, Everything else that has happened only made me more determine’ 
overcome; but with this sad stroke I feel crushed and void of stren Only te 
short months of her society after four years’ separation! I married her from kt 
and the longer I lived with her I loved her the more. A good wife, and s f~ 
kind, brave-hearted mother was she, and deserved all the praises you = 
her at our parting dinner, for teaching her own, and the native children to ® 
Kolobeng. to bow to the blow as from our Heavenly Father, who ones! 
for us. Some may afford to be stoical, but I should not be natural if 1¢ 
not shed many tears over one who so deserved them. I never contemplated «| 
sing her in the lowlands. I proposed that the Nyassa steamer should sail ou} a 
on reaching Kongone cut wood and steam up the river. This involved bat ¢** 
days in the lowlands; but another plan was preferred. She & e. the steamer) 
in pieces in a brig. Gladly accepting the kind offer of Captain Wilson, of ke 
Majesty's ship ‘ Gorgon,’ to help us up to the Murchison cataracts, we found he 
month’s trial that the state in which the engines were precluded ascending © 
Shire with the pieces on boatd the ‘Pioneer.’ We were forced to put her toget# 
at Shup: and we have been three months, instead of three or four days, dot 
here. my plan been adhered to—but why express useless regrets? All bs 
been done with the best intentions. But you must remember how I hastened 
first party away from the Delta, and though I saved them, got abused for bres 
the Sabbath. Then I prevented Bishop Mackenzie's party fanding at all, til O° 
same unhealthy months were past, and no one perished until the biahop came 6° 
to the unhealthy lowlands and died. The Portuguese have taken advantag’ of 
sanitary knowledge we have acquired, and send their tefé at once. They lo 
two of 4 detachment, while formerly, by keeping them at Quillimane and Se* 
nearly all were cut o 
‘Tf shall do my duty‘still, but it is with a darkened horizon I set about it # 


\ 
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Rae put the hull of the new steamer together in about a fortaight after we brought 
up the keel. She looke beautiful and strong, and I have no doubt will answer all 
our expectations when we get her on the lake. 
«¢ Ever affectionately yours, 

“ Davip LivinesTons.” 


On Serious Inaccuracies in the Great Survey of the Alps, south of Mont Blane, 
ag iseued by the Government of Sardima. By W. Maruews, Jun., M.A., 
F.GS. 


The maps referred to were the six-sheet map of Savoy and Piedmont which 
appeared in 1841, the great ninety-one-sheet map now in course of publication, and 
that attached to the work entitled “Le Alpi che cingono V'ltalia,’ dated 1845, 
all of which were issued by the War Department of the Sardinian Government. 
Among the many cases of error, the most extraordinary was that of the Mont 
Iséran, a mountain stated to be nearly 18,300 feet high, hitherto supposed to be 
the culminating of the Graian Alpe, and represented as situated in Savoy, 
immediately on the east of the Col of the same name. From investigations e 
in the country by Mr. Mathews and other travellers since the year 1859, it was now 
conclusively established that no such peak exists in the situation in which it is placed 
by the Sardinian engineers. The height of the so-called Mont Iséran was deter- 
mined trigonometrically at the commencement of the present century by Colonel 

Yoraboouf, of the Etat-Major Frangaie, and on referring to his original memoir, it 
appears that the peak he meas is situated in Italy, and is, in fact, the Grand 
Paradis, a mountain nearly fifteen miles distant from the supposed site of the Mont 
Iséran. Mr. Mathews next described the position of the eight rincipal summits 
of the Graian Alps, rising above 12,000 feet, most of which en ascended for 
the first time, and their altitudes determined, by members of the Alpine Club 


 svithin the last three years. He showed that these mountains were most incor- 


- monument dedicated to 


rectly represented on the maps, and stated his conviction that the main Alpine 
ranges had been roughly drawn in the office of the War Department and never 
properly surveyed. 


Decipherment of the Phoenician Inscription on the Newton Stone, Aberdeen- 
shire. By the Rev. Dr. Mu. 


The subject of this paper was an inscribed stone, found at a village in Aberdect- 
shire, some miles from the coast, and in a country containing many of what are 
commonly called Druidical monuments. Dr. Mill read the inscription backwards, 
decided that the letters were Phoenician, and explained them by the corresponding 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. According to his interpretation, it was a votive 

tshmin, of health (the Tyrian Esculapius), in grati-« 
tude for favours received during “the wandering exile of me thy servant,”—the 
dedicator being “ Han-Thanit—Zenaniah, magistrate, who is saturated with sorrow.” 
Dr. Mill discussed the question whether Han-Thanit-Zenaniah had suffered from 
disease or shipwreck, and whether his sorrow had been caused by the loss of com- 
panions, or friends, or relations. He discussed also the peculiarity of the word 
used in the signification of magistrate, and pointed out that he appeared to have 
been a man of consular dignity who had commanded a ship or fleet which came to 
Britain, and that this and other circumstances pointed to the earlier period of the 


history of Tyre. 


On Recent Notices of the Rechabites. By Signor Prerorrt. 

_ Towards the end of April 1860, the author, travelling south of the Dead Sea, and 
in a valley about two miles therefrom, met a tribe of Rechabites, whose object was 
to procure 4@ supply of linen and salt; the next day another tribe arrived, on a 
similar errand ; these all described themselves as descendants of Ishmael—a mis- 
take of course if they were really Rechabites. which they also claimed to be. 
They were exceedingly clean in their dresses and perso eaner than any other 
Bedouins; but the most singular point connected with them was that, they had & 
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copy of the Scriptures in Hebrew. _ With regard to their being descendants of 
Rechab, they quoted Jeremiah xxxv. 4-7. They stated themselves to be 600,000 
in number, thus confirming the prophecy, and the chief location of the tribes to be 
the south-east of the Mountains of Moab. Their general sojourn is on the wert 
shore of the Dead Sea, and some of their members had been heard to say prayers 
at the tomb of a Jewish rabbi, in the Hebrew language. A rabbi named fell 
into their hands, and was robbed of everything, but bewailing his loss in the wards 
commencing “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one and being overheard, 
the tribe who had robbed him returned him all the spoil. He endeavoured to 
induce them to part with a copy of their Scriptures, which he actually saw, bet 
they said that money was of no consequence to them, and that the books were very 
expensive in transcription. 


On Terrestrial Planispheres. By the Chevalier Ienazto Vira. 


On the Trade of the Eastern Archipelago with New Guinea and its Islands. 
By Aurrep R. Watrace, F.2.G.S., PZS. 


The part of New Guinea with which trade is regularly maintained extends from 
the eastern extremity of the great Geelvink Bay, in about long. 137° E., to very 
nearly the same longitude on the south coast, a little beyond the river Utanata 
This is a coast-line of more than 1200 miles, and it embraces also the islands 
Jobie, of Biak and Sook, Waigiou Salwatty, Batanta, Mysol, and the Ké and An 
Islands, all of which are inha ited by. branches of the Papuan race. 

From the interior parts of New Guinea the only articles of commercial import- 
ance are aromatic barks and wild nutmegs. From the coasts and islands, tripang « 
béche-de-mer, pearl-shell, and tortoiseshell are all obtained in abundance, and form 
the most valuable portion of the trade. Less in quantity and importance are pears, 
sago (raw and in cakes), birds of paradise, mats, palm-leaf boxes, and rice im the 
husk (paddy . These articles are mostly consumed in the East, some (as the ar- 
matic Mussoi bark) in Java, others (the tripang and pearls) in China, the peazl- 
shell sing the only article the whole of which finds its way to Europe. 

The trade is almost entirely carried on by native prahus from Celebes and the 
Moluccas—rude vessels, sometimes built entirely without iron, carrying mat-aail: 
on 4 triangular mast, and altogether incapable of beating against the wind. Ther 
therefore make but one voyage a year, going at the beginning of the west monsoon 2 
December and January, and returning with the east monsoon in July and August 
The trade is entirely carried on by barter,—calicoes, red cotton, bar-iron, choppers 
axes, cheap German Imives, Chinese crockery, brass wire, coloured beads, Tot | 
coins, tobacco, arrack, and opium being the articles chiefly in demand by th: 
natives, some being required in one district, while a different assortment is requisite 
in another. In some parta, as at Dorey, Mysol, and Aru Islands, trade is carned a 
with peace and regularity ; in others, as Jobie and the neighbourhood of Maclure’s 
Inlet, bargains are made by both parties fully armed and ready, should the nego- 
tiations not prove satisfactory, to settle the matter by & deadly combat. In thee — 

arts scarcely a year passes but some traders are killed either in open combat or 
y hidden treachery, and whole crews are often 

To give some idea of the extent of this trade, I may mention that when I visited 
the Aru Islands in 1857, there were 15 large prahus from Macassar, besides about 
100 small ones from various other islands, and T estimated the value of the produc 
which they took away at about £20,000. 

Sago is the staff of life in these countries, and the chief support of all engaged iz 
the New Guinea trade. To see manufactured by the natives is an extraorii- 
nary sight. A whole tree-trunk, about 20 feet long and 5 feet in circumference, is, 
by a few days’ labour, converted into human food. A good-sized tree will nee 
30 bundles of raw 8990, weighing about 30 lbs. each bundle, and when yield- 
ing about 60 cakes of 3 toa pound. Two of these cakes are a meal for a man, « 
about 5 cakes per day ; and as a tree produces 1800 cakes, it gives food for one man 
for about a year. The labour to produce the raw sago, by breaking up and washing 
the pithy substance of the trunk, is about 10 days for one man, which labour prv- 
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vides him with food for a year. This great cheapness of food leads to excessive 
laziness and misery. There is no stimulus to labour, and we find that the sago- 
eaters have gene the most miserable of huts and the scantiest of clothing. In the 
western islands of the Archipelago, where rice is the common food, and some regu- 
lar labour and foresight are required to produce it, the populations are in general 
more wealthy, more industrious, and more intelligent, and there is much more 
likelihood of introducing among them the rudiments of imowledge and civilization. 

The more detailed information given in the paper of which this is an abstract 
was collected by myself during three voyages to various parts of the coasts and 
islands of New Guinea, in the years 1857, 1858, and 1860, mostly undertaken in 
native prehus, and with a view to the investigation of the natural history of the 


country. 


On the Human Remains found in the course of the Excavations at Wroveter. 
By Tuomas Waient, F.S.A. 


Mr. Wright stated that human remains had been found in the excavations at 
Uriconium under three different classes of circumstances :—First were the ancient 
Roman cemeteries outside the town, which had been partially explored last autumn, 
and which were now under a course of further exploration. In an ethnological point 
of view the discoveries here were of comparatively little use, because, as all the 
interments hitherto discovered were by cremation, no skulls or other perfect bones 
were found among the remains of the dead; but we derived from them the know- 
ledge of the important fact that the inhabitants of Uriconium continued to burn 
their dead, and, in fact, seem to have had no other mode of burial, until the latest 
period of the existence of the city, that is, after the Roman government had been 
withdrawn from the island. Secondly, there were the remains of the inhabitants 
of the town, men, women, and children, who had been massacred by the savage 
barbarians when the city was taken and destroyed. He told several interesting 
anecdotes of the circumstances under which these remains had been found; and he 
stated that the skulls of these people resented no peculiarities which might not 
be found in any civilized town, such as Uriconium undoubtedly was. In the third 
place came the deformed skulls which had been the subject of so much discussion, 
a discussion which seemed not yet to have led to any satisfactory result. He 
described the circumstances and conditions under which these skulls had been 
found, and stated reasons for suspecting that the interments belonged to a con- 
siderably later date than had been supposed. His friend Dr. Henry Johnson, of 
Shrewsbury, in a very able paper recently read before the Royal Society, had 
undertaken to show that there are chemical elemente in the e in which these 
remains lay which might have so far affected the substance of the bone as to render 
it pliable and capable of becoming deformed after death. But, supposing this to 
be the case, we seem to want entirely the mechanical cause of deformation. The 
bodies were not buried sufficiently deep to have a weight of earth upon them; in 
fact, when buried, their graves must have been very shallow. No weight of build- 
ings or of ruins had been laid upon them; but, on the contrary, from the quantity 
of small fibres of roots which are mixed with the earth, it appeared probable that 
during the middle ages the spot had been covered with low brushwood, which was 
usually the case with deserted ruins. He suggested that we can hardly understand 
why such a cause, affecting bones in this field, should not equally affect the skulls 
of the bodies interred in the adjacent churchyard; or why e deformed skulls 
in this field should have the same deformity, or why the other bones of the 
body should not be similarly affected. The skulls of the Roman inhabitants 
found with a great weight of ruins upon them, have ‘in no instance yet observed, 
undergone any similar deformity; and it must be added that the few skulls not 
deformed, found among these deformed skulls, were comparatively good types. It 
is intended to have a fresh and more careful exploration of the ground, in the 
ope that thereby some further light may be thrown on the subject. 
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STATISTICAL SCIENCE. 


On the Progress of Instruction in Elementary Science among the Industri 
Classes under the Science Minutes of the Department of Science and Art. By 
J.C. Buckmaster, B.A. 


The author referred to the origin of mechanics’ institutions, and the influence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The want of a better elementar 
education was the great obstacle to further improvement. The Dabla 
Society, the old schools of design, and the industrial museums of Ireland wi 
Scotland were intended to promote, in a variety of ways, a more general knor- 
J of those arts and sciences which relate to our national industries. | 
1852 all these institutions were united under ‘the Board of Trade into a Deper- 
ment of Scjenee and Art, The old schools of d were superseded by draw: 
schools or schools of art, and 90 of these schools are now in active operstr:-. 
teaching the elements of art to 92,000 persons, of whom the larger number bel: 
to the working classes. In 1857 the Science and Art Department was placed = 
connexion with the Committee of Council on Education, and in 1850 a very cca- 
prehensive Minute was passed for aiding instruction in the elements of all 
natural and applied sciences. There is annually held at South Kenaingtoa ¢ 
examination for teachers of elementary science, which is free to all who give no" 
of the subjects on which they propose to be examined. The State avoids all 

nsibility and expense of training teachers and providing them with emplc- 
ment, At the first examination, in November 1850, there were 57 candidate, / 
whom 49 were successful ; in 1860 there were 88 candidates, of whom 76 were S¢ 
cessful ; in 1861 there were 108 candidates, of whom 97 were successful. By fr 
number of certificates have been taken by elementary teachers ; but cert 
cates have also been taken by a weaver, a printer, a wheelwright, clerks, = 
assistants in shops. Wherever a class is established, there must be a local ct 
mittee of at least five persons. This committee superintends the examination d 
the pupils, which is conducted on the same principle as the Oxford middle<# 
examinations. For every pupil of the industrial classes who has received 40 less’ 
from the teacher, and who passes a satisfactory examination in the elements of 2: 
subject taught, the teacher receives a payment of £1, and for every first, second, 
third grade Queen’s prizeman he receives higher payments. The successful pe 
receive rewards of books and medals, The department is merely an examining 01: 
it does not pretend to interfere in any way with local organization and! author’. 
All that is looked for is a succ result, and on this the teacher receiver 4 
payment, The examinations this year were held in May in 75 places; O0of the 
were in connexion with mechanics’ institutions. Last year only 563 pupils ¥* 
examined ; this year 1260, of whom 1088 were persons belonging to the induc 
classes, and their ages varied from 9 to 58 years. 


On the Cotton Famine, and the Substitutes for Cotton. By Davi Caanw. 
FSS., Honorary Secretary of the Manchester Statistical Socey. 


of our total consumption. In 1860 we received the following supplies of col" 
United States, 2,581,000 bales ; Brasil, 103,000 bales ; Feyph 100 000 bales; We 
Indies, 1000 bales; East Indies, 568, 3,367,000 bales. The 
amounts of cotton imported into Liverpool in the two periods of 8} months ** 
respectively as follow :—To’ September 1861 C months), 2,506,672 bales © 
September 1862 (e months), eficieney, 1,782,755 bales 


per lb.; in September 1862, from 24d. to r Ib.3 increase 16§d. to 200 per" 
or more than 200 percent. In ordinary times the price of ae (40's) bes be 
from 4d. to 6d. per lb. more than the price of the raw cotton, and a rope 


~ ditional Price for weaving. It is now (September 1862) no un 
\er and man 


ufacturer to fake orders for the yarn and the cloth at the po 
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on the day of sale of the raw cotton from which it was made. ‘These facts may he 
taken as sufficient to indicate the unparalleled extent of the present cotton crisis. 
It has frequently been asked why the cotton manufacturers have allowed them- 
selves to be to so large an extent dependent on one source of supply. It may be 
answered that cotton-spinners, like all other tradesmen, have gone to the best and 
cheapest market. The Southern States of America have hitherto supplied cotton 
of a better and more uniform quality, in larger quantities, and at a cheaper rate than 
any other country. Why should the cotton manufacturer be blamed for doing that 
which every other good tradesman does? But Lancashire has not been unmind- 
ful of the rapid increase in the consumption of cotton, and the er of depending 
50 largel on one source of supply. Mr. Bright’s committee on India twenty years 
ago, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce for the last twenty-five years, and the 
Cotton Supply Association during the last few years have been continuously eall- 
ing the attention of all the countries capable of growing cotton to the necessity of 
new sources of supply. India affords the means of supplying us with three-fourths 
of all the cotton consumed in Great Britain, and the remainder of our wants could 
be well supplied by. Brazil, West Africa, Egypt, Turkey, and Australia. The mis- 
government of India, as shown by the want of roads, ports, and irrigation works, 
and of that security for capital which will induce private enterprise, is the cause 
of the vast resources of that great country remaining for so long a period compa- 
ratively undeveloped. If contracts could be legally and more promptly enforced 
and the restrictions on the purchase of land removed, as recommended hy Lord 
Canning, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Laing, there would be some hope that India would 
be able to compete successfully with America in the cotton markets of the world, 
Two years ago the Manchester Cotton Company was established, with a capital of 
£1,060,000. The company entered into negotiations with the government, who 
promised to make a new road leading from Darwhar to the new port of Sedashegur, 
and to improve the harbour at the latter place. On the faith of these promises, 
the company sent a special commission to India, a staff of engineers, mechanics, 
workmen, and clerks, and have forwarded two shiploads of improved machinery 
for cleaning and packing cotton. The cotton company find that the road and the 
pier are not made as promised, and no reasonable progress ig being made with the: 
work. The company’s efforts have thus been frustrated, and an immense loss 
sustained by the vexatious delay which has been occasioned. ‘With such a result, 
is it surprising that private capitalists refuse to embark in commercial enterprises 
in India? Other cotton companies have been started, viz., The Jamaica Cotton 
Company, East India Cotton Agen Company, Venezuela Cotton Company, Weet- 
2mm Australian Cotton Company, ia Irrigation and Canal Company; and 
roposals have been made for a Natal Cotton Company, an Asia Minor Ootton 
ompany, an Ottawa Cotton Company. How has the cotton famine affected 
the working classesP There are upwards of 500,000 ns employed in the 
votton manufacture, of which nearly 400,000 are employed in Lancathire. It ma 
convey 8 better idea of this number to say that it is equal to 25 towns of 20, 
inhabitants each, all wholly engaged in the cotton trade. The engineers, mecha~ 
aics, and the workers in iron, steel, brass, copper, tin, and wood, and the shopr 
keepers and other tradesmen supported by them, may be reckoned in addition at 
half that number (250,000). The women and children and those not able to work, 
ind dependent entirely on the cotton operatives, may also be taken at 250,000. 
The total number of persons dependent upon the cotton manufacture may therefore 
be taken at 1,000,000 persons, of which 800,000 are in Lancashire and the imme-~ 
liate neighbourhood. Lancashire, in 186], contained 2,464,502 inhabitants, or 
rbout one-eighth of the population of England and Wales. Of the 400,000 per- 
30ns usually employed in Lancashire, more than 160,000 are now entirely out of 
2mployment, and more than 120,000 are working short time. Taking those working 
short time at three days a week, and reckoning them at half the number (60,000), 
it gives 210,000 persons now totally unemployed. By acareful investigation into the 
rate of wages in 200 trades and occupations in Lancashire in 1859-60, the author 
found that the average wages paid to the cotton factory operative was 10s. 84d. each 
per week, reckoning men, women, and children. Taking the average earnings of the 
210,000 persons now thrown out of employment at 10s. per week, the total loss 
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amounts to £105,000 per week, or £1,865,000 per quarter, or £5,460,000 per yet 
This estimate is likely to be doubled before Christmas next, and, incl trades 
dependent upon the cotton manufactures, the loss of wages may be taken at £200,010 
er week, This grievous calamity falling upon an industrious, high-spirited, w° 
itherto independent class of people, has found them comparatively unprepared 
meet the great emergency. Many who had saved a little money in savings 
building-societies, and cooperative associations, have stinted themselves of t» 
actual necassari ies of life rather than ving kane the whole of their bard-eamel 
savings. Others less provident, or havin ilies oung children, ave 
been compelled immediately on the cessation of work to apply for relief Seen 
the great distress occasioned by a short cupply of cotton, important quesac- 
ises, have we any available substitutes P e substitutes for cotton, or admi:- 
tures, which have Proposed during the last few years may be stated as fo- 
lows :—Flax, the product of Linum usitatissimum, from nearly every country in t» 
world ; hemp, the product of a kind of nettle, Cannabis sativa, chiefly from Europ 
and Asia; jute and baat, the inner bark of a specios of lime orlinden tree, Corchens 
is, from India; New Zealand flax, a bulbous plant of the lily kind, Pae- 
mium tenaz, from New Zealand; China graas, a nettle of China, India, and t 
Indian Islands, affording the valuable rhea-fibre; nettle-fibree, obtained from t- 
common stinging-nettle, and other species from the East ; Sunn hemps, obtained 
from leguminous plants, of species allied to the broom, clover, beans, and pe 
silk cottons, or Baraguda cotton, the product of a large tree, Bombazx ceiba,in 
America; pineapple fibre, the produce of the pineapple leaves, from the tropics of the 
Old and New Worlds; plantain-leaf, from which is obtained Manilla hemp, t 
product of Musa textils, from the tropics; aloe-fibre, or agave, a bulbous plant fron 
th America, the large leaves of which produce abundance of fibre. In tk 
‘ Jurors’ Report upon the Great Exhibition of 1851,’ and the special papers in th 
é Journal of the Society of Arts,’ Dr. Royle’s work on ‘ The Fibrous Plants of Inds 
or the reports of Dr. Forbes Watson on the ‘Fibres of India,’ a large number ¢ 
fibres are mentioned as cheap, suitable, and sufficient for clothing the natne 
of several countries entirely independent of the fibre of the cotton-plant. A filv 
said to be new, and stated to be available in very large quantities, at a reasonable 
price, has been forwarded to the author by a foreigner, who refuses to communica 
is supposed secret, except upon impracticable terms. Samples of this fibre bst 
been freely submitted to the merchants on Change in Manchester and Liverpod 
and obtained general appreciation for their attractive appearance. They are lox 
in the staple, somewhat mixed, silky, and fairly white to the eye, but somewis 
harsh and rough to the touch. The samples show great delicacy im the shade: d 
dye in the wool. It is stated to be very suitable for mixing with wool, silk, # 
cotton, or to be worked alone; but no sample of weaving has yet been sent by t 
inventor. An establishment has recently been founded in Manchester with t 
object of testing all fibrous materials and ascertaining the purposes for which tht 
may be used. Samples were recently shown, and an offer made to supply for! 
bales per week during the next twelve months, of a fibre said to be suitable {- 
mixing, which was strong, of good colour, and of a length and uniformity of step’ 
suitable for cotton machinery, thus presenting the three main conditions requir! 
in a substitute for cotton. The price of this fibre, which appears like a mixtur 4 
jute and rhea, is said to be less than half the present price of Surat cotton. 10 
all inventors, discoverers, and pioneers in the large and fertile fields of fibre fabr- 
cation or adaptation, we venture to recommend that they should avoid secre. 
and avail themselves of the power of patenting their improvements, so that ™ 
unnecessary delay may occur in putting to the test of practical experiment ever 
intelligent suggestion that may appear in any degree ikely to afford relief to i 
fearful distress now prevailing in the cotton districts. The general feeling appe* 
to be that no new fibre is li ely to be a substitute for cotton, but that several ¢ 
those © Proposed may be useful and valuable admixtures with cotton, silk, wool, fist, 
an a. 


In further illustration of the extent of the distress in the cotton districts, 
Chadwick furnished tables compiled from the Reports of the Committee for X 
Relief of Distress in the Manufacturing Districts, dated March 30, 1863, 


— 
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The following is an abstract of the tables :— 

Table No. 1.—The number receiving relief from the guardians and local com~ 
mittees in each district. The total number was 420,248; for the corresponding 
week in 186], the number was 39,507. 

Table No. 9.—The number working full time and short time, and the number 
entirely out of work, the estimated loss of wages, and average income. The num- 
ber entirely out of work was 240,466. Number working short time 166,225. The 
estimated loss of wages was £184,572 weekly; and the average income per head, 
including relief and earnings, was 2s. 24d. per week. 

Table No, 8 showed the total subscriptions received to March 28, 1863, 

£ 


-»« 267,987 


Cotton Districts’ Relief Committee .... 324,027 
Mansion House Committee, London ...... 321,264 


£947,600 
Table No, 4 gave the population and assessment of each district. 
Population in 1801, .2,018,315, | Assessment in 1856. .£5,660,390, 


On the Numerical Mode of estimating Educational Qualifications, as pursued at 
the Greenwich Hospital School, By the Rev. G. Fisuen, M.A., F.RS, 

In Greenwich School, where there were 800 boys, he had adopted a numerical 
method by which he could arrive at the attainments of any boy. For instance, in 
writing, he had a standard book: in this book were descriptions of writing of five 
degrees of quality, and the work produced was ju of according to these results, 
fractions being used to represent any specimens which might be deemed in quality 
to be between any of the five whole numbers re resenting the standards. A similar 
course was pursued regarding other subjects of instruction, and for examinations, 
prizes, &c. He had also weighed his boys, and divided them into three groups ac- 
cording to their weight, the three groups varying from 90 Ibs. to upwards of 100 Ibs, 
The result of this was that he found the heavy boys and the light ones, as a rule, 
to possess much about the same amount of talent, whilst the boys who represented 
the medium possessed the t amount. 

The author insists upon the importance of recognizing and preserving some 
standard imens of examination-questions in educational eubjects, such as might 
be generally agreed upon, as explanatory of their nature and difficulty, and which 
might be adapted to a numerical scale of estimation, upon a plan similar to that 
which he has carried out in this school with great success ior more than twenty years. 
By such means, absolute as well as relative values of acquirements can be assigned 
to a considerable amount of accuracy, and the amount of educational work done in 
various public and private schools compared with each other. He submitted a 
diagram to the Section exhibiting, by means of differently coloured lines adapted to 
a scale, the attainments of the boys at different periods, keeping in view the same 
standards of estimation. The author stated, in conclusion, that he had no motive 
in making this communication beyond the desire of exciting attention to the sub- 
ject, in order that it might lead to the adoption of a sound practical system of 
testing and recording educational qualifications of a general character; not simply 
of a comparative and numerical kind (which is common in many educational esta- 
blishments), but of a permanent nature, so as to be available for the future as well 
as the present time, and that we may not be under the reproach of being “ unable 
to hand down to posterity, statistical information of such value as will mark the 
progress of education.” ; 


On Endowed Education and Oxford and Cambridge Fellowships. 
By James Herwoon, FBS, 


Mr. Heywood defined an endowment to be a charity, and explained that many of 
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the charities of the country were under the control of a Commission which st = 
St. Jamee’s Square. He thought it advisable that the Universities shonld be sis. 
ntrolled by some influential board, such as the Committee of the Privy Cound 
He next referred to what he considered to be the prejudicial influenee which |: 
thought was often exerted upon the education of the country by the course of sz: 
ursued at the University, and he quoted the instance of a school containing eizk: 
ys, in which scarcely anything was taught but classics and mathematics, amp: 
a certain number of these boys were prepared for the Univessities 5- 
thought that such an evil would be remedied if the course of study were mm: 
extended, and if other more practically useful subjects—such as the modern lr- 
guages, natural and moral sciences—were more encouraged in the University. 7: 
also thought that the students .of the University ought to be instructed in subje = 
which would be more practically useful. to them in after-life. He desired that s- 
scholarships and fellowships should be given to those who passed a sucess 
examination either in mpdern langu or in the moral or natural sciences. 
When the British Associatiqn for the Advancement of Science, some year +. 
met at Cheltenham, the Rev. Dr. Dobson, head master of the Cheltenham Co'k=. 
was asked if more science could not be introduced into the Cheltenham Cok 
system. Inreply, the head master mentioned, that it was the general wish of =- 
parents who sent boys to the College at Cheltenham that their sons should br= 
that instruction which would enable them to obtain scholarships and fellowships : 
Oxford and Cambridge, Dr. Dobson was of opinion that an alteration should 2 
be made in the requirements for scholarships and fellowships at the ancient Enzim 
universities, before changes could be effected in the public school system of t=: 


country. 

A Fogel Commission, presided over by the Earl of Clarendon, has, since tx 
ime, heen appointed to inquire into the state of the largest and most richly endow 
English ublic schools. 

t Oxford, in the majority of cases, college fellowships are exclusively bestow 
as the rewards of success in the classical examination for honours, at tame 
the Bachelor of Arta degree, and Latin composition is constantly required ix v! 
nelle fell wahip inati large the whole systen 
. College-fellowship examinations govern, in a meas wh uf 

j er on ed education in England and Wales. us 


dow: | 
Schoolmasters are) frequently selected for the largest grammar schools from 2 
class of college fellows. en installed into the chair of office, it is their highs 


ambition that their pupils should succeed in obtaining college scholarahips az: 
fellowships at Oxford and Cambridge. e 


eacock, formerly fellow and tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, stres:- 
ously urged the abolition of exercises in Latin and Greek v cation in academia 


examinations on account of the time necessary to acquire the art of making verss 
in , and the speedy loss of facility in composing such verses wha 
the practice of writing them had ceased for some years. 

In the examinations for college fellowships at Oxford and Cambridge, exerci: 
in the composition of Latin and Greek verses should no longer be set, and © 
alternative should be allowed between prose composition in Latin and Greek a 
ynore modern subjecta, such as translations from lish 
questions in English history, and exercises in English composition. 


There sre about 500 or 600 fellowships in the two ancient Universities of Oxfat 
end Cambridge, of which at least 50 or 60 become vacant every year; a larger pe 


portion of these academical rewards should be set apart for the encouragement :: 
science. 


-On the Prevention of Crime. By Enwin Hitt, of the Inland Revenue Offa. 
“ Crime walks thy streets, fraud earns her unblest bread ; 
O’er want and woe thy gorgeous robe is spread.” 
The author called attention to the large number of habitual criminals whose sol 
.oceupation ig to plunder éthers—a predatory class, harbouring in the bosom 
of society, and keeping ite ground in undiminished. numbers in spite of all th: 


wh into French and Germs | 
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orces brought to bear aghinst it,—the residences of these enemies of society being, 
or the most well known to the police, whole districts in London being notori- 
yusly peopled by them, In illustration of the magnitude of this evil, the followin, 


B58 


yarticulars were given (in round numbers) from the ‘Judicial Statistics’ for 1 


und 1861, for England and Wales. 

The known thieves and receivers of stolen goods are stated to be 44,000; the 
prostitutes, 29,000; sus persons, 89,000; v ts and tramps, 23,000; 
making a total of 185,000 individuals believed to be living wholly, or for the 


most part, by criminal tices. The houses of bad character inhabited or fre-' 
quented by criminals, 24,000. The cost of repressive measures paid by the rates 
and taxes, for the year 1861, £2,548,000, in addition to the heavy expenses 

upon individuals, and the loss of time incurred by witnesses, jurors, and others. 

e loss.of property from depredation was estimated by Mr. Redgrave, for the year 
1858, at seven mill ons and three-quarters, making a total loss of upwards of ten 

millions per annum, attributable mainly to the class of habitual criminals. 

To give some idea of the number of crimes due to this class, it was stated that 
London is believed to harbour some 5000 habitual depredators, who, if taken upon 
the average to commit but one crime per day each, would commit upwards of a 
million and a half of crimes in the year. 

The moral evils were also noticed’; the dread and anxiety suffered by thousands, 
especially the aged, the feeble, and the timid, the crimes of a few desperate men 
sometimes spreading panic through the whole country®; the contamination of 
the young, especially of the children of the honest working man, who often has no 
means 0 escaping the localities infected by crime; and lastly, the pitiable fate of 
the children born amidst crime, who, if they have not the good fortune to die 
early, have no possible escape from the contamination that surrounds them—many 
being even beaten into crime, and destined to fall ultimately into the grasp of the: 
law to have these criminal feachings then scourged out of them, if it be not too 
late to be possible. Probably not fewer than five or six ts per day are born (in 
this Ohristian country) so surrounded by « network of crime as to make escape 
from this fearful destiny all but impossible. 

The writer then observed as follows :—The obstinate vitality of this crying evil 
impels us to undertake a thorough reconsideration of the conditions of that vitality, 
with a view to the discovery of some more vulnerable part than has hitherto been 
assailed, or, better still, of some one vital condition that it may be possible to 
withdraw altogether. 

The command of premises for dwelling, for places of congregation, and for the 
warehouses, workshops, &c., used by the receivers of stolen Fools, the coiners, the 
illicit distillers, and the thieves’ instrument-makers, and, lastly, for the training of 
young thieves, would undoubtedly appear to be one of the essential conditions of 
the existence of the predatory class. For had such shelter and harbo been 
heretofore wholly unattainable, it is not too much to say that the class could never 
have come into existence. Assuming, then, that the command of adequate pre- 
mises is a vital condition, it remains only to consider whether, practically, the: 

community has power to withdraw such condition, and (having regard to our 
Anglo-Saxon didlike to meddlesome or intrusive Governmental interference) 
whether the object of depriving the predatory class of the command of the pre: 
mises indispensable to their plundering-operations can be accomplished without 
having recourse to enactments of an arbitrary and inquisitorial character. 

The use of premises is of course obtained by the payment of rent; and as no 


* “ Thieving, with all its terrors, costliness, and enormity, is a dark streak in the other- 
wise brightening horizon of modern civilization. It flite in the portentous shadows of 
prison walls ; and there is a voice from the echoes of every policeman’s foo telling of 
something bad under the surface of society, and cautioning us to beware of the danger. 
We never retire to rest without feeling that we may be maimed and terror-stricken in our 
beds, or, waking, may find the hard ings of honest toil purloined beyond possibility 
of recovery, by a set of worthless vagabonds who are too to earn their own living, 
and who, with the cowardly rascality that belongs to them, subsist on the stolen property 
of others. Will there ever be an end to thieves and robbers? Is there no means o getting 
rid of this interminable expense, damage, and terror f'’—Cornhill Magarine, Sept. 1860." 
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honest owner of house p would willingly receive rents which he kev = 
even sus to be derived from the plunder of his neighbour, it follows ths 
the members of the predatory class can obtain tenancy only from landlords ¥:: 
are ignorant of the vocation of their tenants, or from land] who are not unwil 
ing to accept the proceeds of crime in payment. But for ignorance or connivax, 
therefore, the predatory class would cease to be able to obtam barbourage, and zu. 
speedily fall into dispersion. 

As to pv conniving. landlords, since there is no moral difference bebweet t 
ceivi e proceeds of stolen property knowingly and receiving the 7 
perty itself they cannot expect’ much sympathy, whatever pressure may be j< 
upon them to compel them to act as honest men. Enjoying their property u 
the shadow of the law, it is intolerable that they should Asowingly allow tha 
Property to harbour those who live by breaking the law. 

those landlords whose property is infested by criminals without thc 
kmowledge, such could not have happened had the public mind been so far advan: 
upon the subject as to have recognized it as the plain duty of the owners af hus 
property to refuse tenancy to all persons of doubtful character, ¢. e. to all whocn: 
not show, beyond all reasonable doubt, that their rents would be paid out of hws 
gains, and nowise from the proceeds of crime, directly or indirectly. It could ns 
ve happened, even, had the interests of the iandlords as a body, in the supp 
sion of the predatory class, been well understood, since, in the towns at less, - 
heavy expenses annually incurred in the repression of crime cannot but fall us 
mately upon the house property—seeing that, although the tenants actually ¢- 
burse the police and county rates, these outgoings are doubtless considered by t 
tenant in estimating the rent he can afford. it ing immaterial to him whet: 
he pays more to the rate-collector and less to the landlord, or more to the landlc: 
and less to the collector. Hence a landlord who allows his property to hate 
criminals is a traitor to the interests of the landlord body, and would no de: 
be so stigmatized had the subject undergone that long and earnest discus 
which must have ended in the formation of a strong and healthy public opm 
regarding it. 
such public opinion been now existent, nothing further would have b« 
needed than to find the means of restraining the few unscrupulous landlords ¥?. 
for the sake of high renta, from whatever tainted source obtained, would eet pot: 
opinion at defiance. The matter, however, has to be dealt with under exit 
conditions. The question therefore is, In what way can the law most readily 44 
with house property so as to induce its owners wholly to shut out the thi¢,/ 
aiders and abettors—so that the landlord’s absolute rule may be, “No honesty.> 
house”? The answer is, that the pressure of the rates now levied for the repres« 
of crime, viz, the police and county rates, Sc, do constitute, an ample foree dapied 
is ose, lying ready to our hands, an uiring only to i wiehk 
It is but to « pat the. saddle on the right horse.” It is, in truth, simply : questr: 
between the Breat majority of householders who do not suffer their propettt 
harbour the plunderers of their neighbours and the amall minority who do 

Now the law, judging between these _parties, might justly say to the offesdx 
minority, “But for the shelter you afford the predatory class, that class mos * 
wholly dispersed, and the heavy burden of its repression thenceforth cease. The 
fore either do as your fellow-landlords do, and so sweep away the burden alte 
ther, or prepare to take it wholly on your own shoulders; justice will not sl 
that loss to fall upon the whole body, which, but for the laches of a few of its mt 
bers, would be got rid of altogether.” To this it may be added that herein ju 
and sound policy go hand in hand ; for, of all means of getting rid of a preven 
evil, surely that of making its continuance a source of loss, instead of profit, tothe 
upon whose will such continuance depends must ever be the most simple and > 
most certain. 

There are two modes of proceeding whereby to fix the cost of repression eI¢* 
sively upon the property concerned in harbouring the predatory class, viz., 1st the 
of direct! imposing the amount upon such property, so far as its complicity 
be proved ; and 2nd, that of exempting from the necessary rates all properties ts 
should be shown to be wholly free from such complicity. 
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Of these two modes, the latter would be by far the most easy to carry out. For 
. direct imposition being undistinguishable from the infliction of a penalty, the 
urden of proof would lie upon the parties demanding such imposition, who would 
f course have to contend with the falsehood, concealment, evasion, and trickery 
if every kind in which the wrong-doer naturally seeks refuge, and but too often 
vith triumphant success; whilst the grant of an exemption from the rates would, 
m the contrary, be the conferring of a privilege, and the burden of proof would of 
ourse then lie upon the claimant for such privilege, who, unless he appeared with a 
lear straightforward case, would have no chance of success. Any sign of con- 
ealment, evasion, or trickery would at once throw the claimant out of court for 

e time. 

Those who are practicall uainted with the difficulty of obtaining ing legal proof 
if guilt, in cases in which ore is no moral doubt whatever, or none that the per- 
on accused, if innocent, could not clear up at once, will appreciate the advantage 
o the community of thus turning the tables upon the supporters of the crimi 
»y whom our towns are infested,—and this without any hardship; for surely those 
vho have kept their property free from complicity with criminality cannot have 
ny difficulty in meeting the inquiry whether they have done so or not. 

As every grant of exemption would increase the pressure upon those owners who 
vere unentitled to it, the accumulated weight would soon force them to dispose of 
heir interests to men who had established such title. By this process our towns 
would be soon purified from the predatory class. The whole host of habitual 
urglars, garotters, pickpockets, forgers, coiners, thieves’ instrument-makers, re- 
seivers of stolen goods, trainers of young thieves, flash-house keepers, &e. &. &c., 
would be dislodged from their dens and hiding-places; and unless they took to 
1onest courses (in doing which every hand should be stretched out to help them), 
shey would find no shelter other than the workhouse or the gaol; nor, so Jong as 
she principle herein recommended were maintained, could they ever regain their 
‘ooting amongst us. 

The disl ent of so large a number of offenders, and the total cessation of 
sheir criminal gains, would in all probability necessitate the adoption of some 
eemporary measures to prevent their being driven to desperation. Nor should we 
‘orget that, fallen as they are, they are not the less our fellow-creatures. We have 
nore than once been compelled, by the occurrence of violent epidemic disease, to 
nake temporary provision for the shelter and maintenance of portions of our 
own populstion ; and some analogous provision would probably meet the circum- 
‘tances In view. Whatever difficulties might beset the state of transition, the 
nust, from the nature of things, be but short-lived. The final relief would be bo 
great and permanent. ; 

It may stimulate our zeal to call to mind that which our forefathers accom- 
ylished under analogous circumstances. The “sanctuaries” of the seventeenth 
entury were not more alien to the ruder times of mounted highwaymen than the 
»sxisting “ thieves’ districts’ are to our improved civilization. Macaulay has 
riven us an instructive account of the suppression of that frightful den of crime, 
she san of Whitefriars—“ Alsatia,”’ as it was called—of which Sir Walter 
Scott has left us so lively a picture in “The Fortunes of Nigel.” Some 800 known 
sutthroata, robbers, receivers of stolen goods, brothel-keepers, &c. had herded 
Logether in this “sanctuary ” from time out of mind, ever and anon breaking out 
for the purpose of murder and robbery, as opportunity offered, or as their needs 
pecame pressing. At length the public patience became fairly exhausted ; men 
aroused themselves as from a lethargy; supineness gave way to alarm and resent- 
ment; the requisite powers were obtained from the Legislature, and at one single 
touch of a really firm hand, the ranks of scoundrelism were at once broken and 
put to the route, and the whole mass vanished as if by magic. 


On the Study of Periodic Commercial Fluctuations. By W.S8. Jzvons, 


It is neceasary that all commercial fluctuations should be investigated by the 
same systematic methods with which we are familiar in complicated physical 


sciences, such as meteorology and terrestrial magnetiem, Every kind of periodic 
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fluctuation must be detected and exhibited, not only as a subject of study in its: 


but because we must ascertain and eliminate such periodic variations we cat 
correctly exhibit those which are irregular or non-periodic, and of more inter« 
and importance. 


Tables of the average weekly accounts of the Bank of England from 1845 » 
1861, inclusive, having been prepared, it is shown that there are at least thre 
kinds of periodic fluctuation observable, during the month, the marter, and the 

ear. 6 first two kinds are precisely similar in character, though differing mock 
tn amount, and are due to the payments of dividends or other claims which ocer 
at the ing of the quarter and month. Such payments cause a sudden increas 
of the note-circulation and of private deposits, a considerable decrease of privit 
securities, a alight decrease of the bullion, accompanied by a larger but otherwis: 
similar variation of the loanable capital. 

Eliminating such variations from those of the whole year, there remain certaz 


interesting variations due to natural causes, as di ed from the artificis 
distinctions of months and quarters. The notes in ci tion rise from a minimit 
in January and Fe to a maximum in the third quarter, and then very rapid: 


decrease during November and December. 
' Private securities greatly increase, and private deposits decrease, about harve- 
time, while the bullion and loanable capital undergo a continuous decrease. 

These variations are probably due to a great absorption of capital in buying 3 
the proceeds of the year’s industry, which have to be held in stock for consumpt'x 
during the succeeding twelve months. 

‘ The bullion and capital, however, have a second maximum in February, avi: 
subsequent decrease until May. 

It is aleo shown, from monthly average determinations, that the rate of disco= 
and the number of bankruptcies suffer a sudden rise after the months [: 
may be said that there is a periodic tendency to commercial distress and diffcut 
during the months of October and November. The great commercial panics « 
aggravations of this periodic difficulty, due to irregular fluctuations. 

79,794 bankruptcies which were gazetted from the beginning of 1806 to t!: 
end of 1860, 28,301 occurred in the second month of the quarter, 26,497 in th: 
third month, and only 24,976 in the first month, in which occurs the payment / 
the public dividends. 

e price of consols and the price of wheat exhibits a double minimum dort: 
the year. ; 

Notice of a General Mathematical Theory of Political Economy. 
By W. 8. Jevons, M.A. | 


1. The main problem of economy may be reduced to a rigorous mathemati: 
form, and it is only the absence of exact data for the inductive determination of it 
laws or functions which will always prevent it from becoming an exact acience. 

2. A true theory of economy can only be attained by going back to the sprint 
of human action—the feekngs of pleasure and pain which accompany our comm: 
wante, and the satisfaction of those wants by labour exerted to that purpose. Thx 
feelings are the commonest motives of action ; but other motives of a moral or ri- 
pious nature must be recognized by the economist as outstanding and disturbin 

B Feclings tin Pot pla d d in duration. Th 

8. i pleasure and pain vary in intensty and in . ev have 
two dimensions. The quantity ff feeling, therefore, resembles an area, and is rv 
by integration of the function which expresses the relation of the intensity to t 

uration. 

4, Pleasure and pain are opposed as positive and negative quantities. 

5. Anticipation of future pleasure or pain gives a less d of present feelizz, 
related to the anticipated feeling by some vague function of the intervening tinx. 

peculiar to each person’s character. 

6. A wsefel object is that which causes pleasure, either by present use or + 
ex tion of ite fature use. 

. ¢. Amount of utshty corresponds to amount. of pleasure produced. Ths use a 
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onsumption of successive equal increments of a useful substance does not usually 
roduce equal increments of pleasure, but the ratio of udslity on the last increment 
isually decreases as some function of the whole quantity consumed. Let this be 
alled the final ratio of wily. 

8. Labour is accompanied by pain, and will be exerted both in intensity and 
juration until a further increment will be more painful than the increment of pro 
ce thereby obtained is pleasurable. 

9. The abilities of two men in producing the same or of one man in producing 
eneral kinds of useful objects are very various, contrary to the erroneous assump- 
710. When be each posseasing a kn of odi 

. en two persons, ing a known quanti a commodity or 
seful substance capable of division into small yuasiitios, oxchange with each 
ther, the unknown quantities which pass between them are determined by tro 

tons, involving the known quantities of commodity previousl possessed and 

e functions ex roasing the ratios of utility of those commodities. It is also 

, necessary condition of the exchange that any portions of the commodities, and 
herefore the last emall portions, are exchanged in the same ratio as the whole 
uantities. 
11. When there are more than two persons or commodities, a simple law of 
ombinations gives the numbers of equations which will determine all the quantities 
massing in exchange. The whole system of trade, howsoever extensive, is thus 
heoretically represented by a system of equations. 

12, When the quantities of commodities are considered as produced by labour 
inder the conditions stated in (8), a now eset of equations will determine, in con- 
unction with the equations of exchange, the new set of unknown quantities intro- 
luced. Any system of production and trade is thus theoretically represented. 

13. Capstal is doefin to be simply maintenance of labourers while they are 
wwaiting the results of labour employed m a manner which does not give immediate 
‘eturns. As maintenance may be applied indifferently to any branch of industry, 
he interest of all (free) capital is the same. The interest is determined by the 
‘atio which & new increment of produce bears to the increment of capital by which 
t was produced. It is shown to be a simple mathematical result of the above con- 
litions that the interest of capital always tends to fall rapidly as its quantity in 
yroportion to labour increases. 

14. When the remaining parte of the theory are completed, it will probably be 
hown that the rate of wages is the average produce of labour after deduction of 
‘ent, interest, profit, insurance, and taxation. These are so many payments which 
he labourer makes for peculiar advantages enjoyed. 


On the Definition and Nature of the Science of Political Economy. 
By Hanzy Dunnine Mactxop, B.A. 


The author said, as the science of political economy was daily growing in ims 
portance, and was now made a subject of examination in the public services, its 
nature and objects should be settled, as these points had not yet been decided by 
xconomista. Ever since it was founded, its cultivators had declared that it was a 
physical science, and that it should be investigated in s manner analogous to that 
in which the researches of physical science were conducted. If this were so, it 
must obey the well-understood conditions of a physical acience. These were that 
it must be some large body of phenomena all founded on a single idea of the most 
general nature. The purpose of the acience was to discover the laws of these phe= 
nomena. It must also be based upon certain conceptions and axioms which must 
be perfectly general. If political economy were therefore a physical science, it 
must be some large body of phenomena ali based upon a single idea, and it must 
be based upon conceptions and axioms of the same wideness and generality as thoee 
of hy si ecience. litical hed und 

ike many other sciences, political econom undergone some changes of con» 
ception ence Fine founded. At present there were two dfitons whic divided 
economiste. it was the science whi 0 , Retribution, 
und econeumption of wealth, This definition waa first given to it by J. B Say, 
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The second was, that st was the science of exchanges, or of value, or the philowir 
of commerce. This definition was fat icon to it by Condillac, who pall 
treatise on economic science in 1776, the same year as that in which the ‘Wear 
of Nations’ was published. This was neglected at first; but, as in 9 mn 
other cases in science, Condillac’s idea was now rapidly gaining ground, ud: 
was the one to which the majority of recent economists were now grevitsix. 
The object of the paper was to consider which was the better definition. The fx 

uisite of a definition was that it should be clear and distinct, In this 
definition, uction, distribution, consumption, and wealth were wholly wa- 
plained. ely two economists were agreed as to what wealth meant, ome 
consistent with themselves in its use. All were‘agreed, however, that com, chiis, 
&c., were wealth. The production of corn, clothes, &c., was the productim « 
wealth. If, therefore, political economy treated of the production of wealth, 
might be supposed that it treated of the business of farming, manufacturing, 
But every one knew that economic science had nothing to do with the arts = 
processes of farming, manufacturing, &c.; it had nothing to do with the art 
processes by which things were obtained, but only with their price or value #l= 
obtained. Production must, therefore, bear some very technical meaning ¥- 
apparent at first, and therefore it ahould not be made part of the definition o 
science. Every lawyer and merchant knew that a debt was a ies of prope”. 
The business of banking consisted in buying debts by creating other debts. lt 
by no means easy to see how buying debts with debta came under the idea of t: 
production, distribution, and consumption of wealth. 

The interpretation of wealth waa full of perplexity. No man could tell rs 
Adam Smith meant by wealth. But as economic science treated of wealh.« 
must consider what that quality of things is in r to which they are consis! 
as wealth, and how they came into the science of wealth; and that quality b- 
settled with re to any one of them, it must be generalized so as to includ + 
quantities which possessed that quality. The Abbé Baudeau had a very inw- 
tive passage, in which he showed that things were wealth solely from being &- 
changeable ; so long as they were exchangeable, they were wealth; when i 
ceased to be exchangeable, they ceased to be wealth. Here therefore, was 
general conception of wealthexchangesbility. Hence, if political eco! 
was the science of wealth, it must be the science of the ex e relat 
of quantities. This was now the conception adopted by the majority of mi 
economists; aud we at once saw that it answered the conditions of a Avie 
science. It was a distinct and circumscribed body of phenomena, het 
upon & single idea. It was a new order of variable quantities, and of cous: * 

eory of the exchangeable relations of quantities must be brought into hams’ 
with the general theory of variable quantities. Adopting exchangeability # = 
teat of wealth, all exchangeable quantities must be included in it. These wet: 
three distinct species —) material products, (2) what were usually called ize 
terial products, such as the sciences and knowledge, and (8) what was call = 
corporeal property, such as copyright, shares in companies, the funds, credit © 
Exchanges of these kinds of property were constantly taking 5 Place, and there 
that formed the domain of economic science. The nature of the science wai 
cated by its name, for ofxes was the technical term in Attic law for private prop 
of all sorta; and economic science determined the laws which the et 
changes of property: The foundation of economic science was the right of pu® 
property and exchange, which was opposed to Socialism, where the right of pi™ 
pro and exchange was abolish Such a state extinguished all notu * 
value, which could not exist without an exchange. Production and distribyt 
together constitute exchange. When persons want to have something distnbt 
to them, they must produce something to give in exchange, and the reapt 

roduction and distribution form an exchange. The whole body of exchs#4 
Poth within the country and with foreign countries, constitute what the ma“ 
of modern economists hold to be the domain of pure economic science. - 

This body of phenomena might be brought under the strictest laws of phys+ 
science, and all isco rdances among economists might be decided by the ac" 
ledged laws of inductive logic. It could easily be shown that the modes of are 
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gation current among economists were utterly repugnant to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of natural phi hy. 

t was already implicitly acknowledged that it was a mathematical science. In 
any book of Algebra it was said that money was a positive quantity, and debts 
negative quantities. Each were exchangeable, and therefore economic quantities, 
Here, therefore, were positive economic quantities and negative economic quantities. 
Now mathematicians had fully explained the meaning of negative quantities and 
the use of the negative sign in the various physical sciences, but no mathema- 
tician had explained the meaning of negative economic quantities and the theory 
of the negative sign in political economy. Nevertheless it was of the highest im- 
portance to do so. Under the imple fact remarked by algebraists that debts were 
negative quantities, there lay hid a new and magnificent branch of economical 
analysis, which contained the solution of the theory of credit, and all other incor- 

_ poreal property, which constituted at least 95 per cent. of valuable property, which 
| was holly omitted from economic works. h 
opting the conception of exchanges, a t new sical science was pre- 
sented to aS, fitted tobe raised to the rank oan exact science: for it was found 
; that the laws of exchange were absolutely the same in all ages and countries, 
Economic science could therefore be raised to the rank of an exact science, because 
. it was based upon principles of human nature as permanent and universal as those of 
_ physical substances upon which the physical sciences were based. 


On the Utility of Colonization. By Herman Merivate. 
The author drew a distinction between the benefits of colonization, which for 
- his purpose he assumed to be admitted, and those of retaining the government of 
; colonies after they had become settled communities. As to the latter, he observed 
. that the following was the simplest mode of stating the question. How far is the 
;; profitable application of the accumulated knowledge, capital, and labour of an old 
; country to the production of wealth in a new country aided by the circumstance 
. that both are under the same government? But passing over at present the 
. general problem, he confined himself to a single portion of it, namely, how far the 
7 advantage which we derive from emigration as an outlet to our people might be 
- affected by any political change involving the loss of our colonial empire. 
: He then entered on a variety of statistical details to show that the peculiar 
advan of emigration, as now carried on, consisted not only in its extent, but in 
.. the re manner in which it controlled the progress of population. He showed 
., that since the year 1845, when the potato-disease commenced, the increase of 
; population in the United Kingdom, taken together, had been scarcely greater than 
: fn France during the same period. In England and Wales however, taken alone, 
; the natural increase had been: about 10 per cent., in France about 4 per cent. only, 
_ And yet, in the same period, England and Wales had probably sent out a million 
.. of emigrants, France none (that is, the immigration into that country nearly 
~ balanced the emigration). In the same period, in fingland and Wales, the following 
; circumstances had coincided :—large emigration, increase of the number of births, 
; increase of the number of marriages, with no diminution in the average length of 
zy life, indicating no diminution in the comfort of the people. Emigration has 
« vided for about one child in six, and thereby enabled the people of England to 
“ marry a8 early as before, and to have as many children, without any pressure of our 
+, population indicated by decline in the national well-being. In ce, the same 
.« period exhibited these :—no emigration, a due relative increase in the number 
.» Of marriages, no diminution in the public well-being, as indicated by mortality. 
'; but rather an increase. The inevitable consequence which these facts indicated 
i; Was, a8 the author observed, that there must have been a diminution in the num- 
-: ber of births to a marriage. And this was completely borne out by the facta. The 
-. annual number of births remained absolutely stationary throughout the period. 
y. The ratio of births to a marriage was continually diminishing (from 1822 to 1831, 
» 364—now about 3). Marriages were less productive, either from being contracted 
¢ later or from other causes; and the progress of population was, in our country, in 
‘; & more normal and healthy condition, owing to the resource which emigration 
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It was, however, obvious that if a foreign country would receive our overiios & 
readily and as regularly as a colony, England gamed nothing, in this mati d 
emigration, by retaining her dominion over the latter. And this had bean the cx 
for very many years. The United States had afforded greater facilities to emignns 
than any or all our colonies, and had attracted them in greater numbers, But th 
present state of that republic seems to 9 preclude all reasonable hope of the conts- 
ance of those facilities to anything like the same extent. Clearly not, if it ep 
rated into a number of distracted and indebted communities, with hostile feling 
to each other j probably not, even if the union could be restored. He hacker 

ed the t importance of maintaining our political tie at the present mom: 
with those polonies which absorb our emigrants Canada and Australia; the lens 
beginning already to receive so large a number as to show a figure of some ii- 
portance in our returns. And, without laying too much stress on numerical cae 
menta having reference to 80 short a period as the last two years, he thought the 
were already signs of a serious stoppage of emigration in general, and af «ca 
parative diversion of that which exists, from the States to the colonies. 


On the Training and Instruction of the Unemployed in the Manufactra 
Districts during the present Crisis. By the Rev. W. N. Motzswoarn, HA 
The author of this paper stated that he read it rather with a view of obtaxiy 
tions than of imparting information. He then proceeded to give a tnt 
account of the operations of the Rochdale committee for the instruction of thet 
employed. The object of that committee was to educate the unemploved edu 
during 8 portion of the hours in which, under ordinary circumstances, they ¥0 
be at work. The teachers were persons who had volunteered their services fre 
among the unemployed themselves*, the teaching being in fact very similar to ti 
of the Sunday sc hoo ; the branches of education tang tin the achools Hel reek 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and elemen ; ition to this, sm 
waitlemen €. the town had given roodings or feotares on various subjects; asl # 
ese occasions the scholars were encouraged to ask questions, and to enter in! 
convereational discussion of the topica treated by the lecturer. Of course the= 
struction given in these schools was very imperfect; still it was appreciated |; 
the men, who were evidently very grateful for the efforta made for their imapre= 
ment, and anxious to profit by them. The committee had only just comme** 
their operations, and were much cramped by the want of fundst. They 
gredn y feeling their way towards something higher and better, and he wa 
at they would be very thankful for any s ions that might be contriikh 
by the eminent educationista present in the Section, in the course of the & 
cussion which would follow the reading of the paper. 


Local Taxation and Real Property. By Fauvericx Purpy, F.S.S., Pris 
of the Statistical Department, Poor Law Board, London. 

In the schemes recently brought before the public for the partial or compe 
revision of British taxation, none, so far as I am aware, has recognized the csi* 
ta consideration which the large and constantly increasing revenue raised uw 
the designation of “local taxation ” . _ 

The question of our local imposts ought not, in any discussion of the equi 
re-adjustment of the taxation of the kingdom to be ignored. Obviously the me 
expended for the relief of the poor, for the formation and the repair of the pub 
highways, for the prevention or for the ponishment of crime, for the sewerage 
sanitary regulations of towns, and for the other various objects of public uti 
for which local taxes are raised, is aa necessary to the maintenance of the count}- 
its political, social, and economical integrity as the imperial expenditure for & 
Amny, the Navy, or the Civil Service. . 

The information collected under the powers of the Local Taxation Returm 


* Paid masters have since been engaged, the teachers remaining as monitors 0 
them, with a Deyment of le. each. 
+ This would have been amply supplied by means of the Australian grants. 
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of 1860, and recently published by the Home Office, is supplementary to the 
Returns of Local Taxatlon in England and Wales published by other departments. 
Therefore, as regards England, we have at length a complete account of the amounts 
raised and expended for local purposes. With respect to Scotland and Ireland the 
amounts of two or three of the principal local taxes are officially published, and 
the others are approximately known. Hence we obtain a close approximation to 
the entire amount of the local taxes of the United Kingdom. 

The majority of these taxes are incident upon real property; the residue falls 
upon personal property. This distinction will be observed in the subsequent 

assification. 

As re England and Wales, the figures given hereafter chiefly relate to the 
year 1 1, though in a few instances the re refer to an earlier date. 

1. The poor's rate is by far the heaviest of our local taxes; with this rate the 
largest portion of the county, borough, and police rates is raised; but, for the sake 
of a clearer classification, these latter rates have been deducted, leaving a total 
almost exclusively devoted to the relief of the poor. In 1860-61 this sum was 
£5,906,408. This was quite independent of all payments from Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, and of other receipts in aid of poor’s rates. 

2. The amount of county, borough, and police rates paid out of the poor’s rate 
in the same year was £1,926,210. 

3. In many places the borough rate is levied separately; in 1854 it amounted 
to ,953. 

4, Highway rates in 1859, inclusive of labour given by parishes in lieu of pay- 
ment of rates, amounted to £2,065,841. id 

5. Church rates in 1860-61 were returned as £288,560. 

6. Sewera’ rate in certain districts, not metropolitan, £35,323. 

' 7. Drainage and Embankment rates, £65,672. 

8. City of London Commission of Sewers, £21,058. 

9. Rates raised by the Metropolis Local Management Board, £788,189, 

10. Metropolis Main Drai , £161,017. 

11. Rates raised by Burial £108,707. , 

12. Rates raised by Local Boards, £850,578. These, together with two small sums 
for lighting and watching, and for Improvement Commissions, constitute an 
agpregate of £12,582,277 leviable on real property. 

e other taxes are— ; 

18. Turnpike tolls (inclusive of parish compositions), which in 1859 amounted to 
£1,126,465 ; whence it appears that the cost of the highways and turnpike roads in 
England and Wales is nearly £3,200,000 a yoo. 

14, Harbours, 1860-61, amounted to £1,201,898; and 

5. Trinity House dues, in 1861, to £286,318. These three rates form a total of 


15. 
£2,616,176, and are incident upan personal pro . 

The’ grand total raised in Pngland and Weles, therefore, as the local taxation 
for one year, was £15,198,063. 

As 


1. Foor's rates in 1860-61, inclusive of £18,159 collected at church doors, 
£646,871. 

2. Coat of police in counties and burghs, in 1852, £76,600; prison-rate assess- 
ment in 1860, £36,107. It is believed that there are other items of local taxation 
but they are not easily discovered, The total of these three rates is £741,428, all 
incident upon real property. 

3. Turnpike tolls an Highland roads and bridges in 1858-59, inclusive of revenue 
nolan sags ee 

. Northern lights in . ing on n . 

The aggregate (and it can only be regarded as an approximate one) is £1036 612. 

As regards Ir . 

1. Poor’s rate in 1860-61, including the cost under the Medical Charities Act, 


£689,229. 
2. Grand j resentmente in 1800, amounting to £1,084,027. These present- 
ments, it should be observed, defray charges similar to thoes provided for by the 
county and borough rates of England. ue 
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This, ike the similar charge for Scotland, must be considered as a close 
tion o 


4, Dublin Ballast Board in 1860, £46,658. This charge falls upon personal 


property. 

the grand total for Ireland is £1,779,138. 

Gathering the totals together for the three kingdoms, we are presented with th 
following summary :— 

Amount of local taxes 


3. Dublin police in 1852, £88,824. Total £1,732,480, falling upon real propertr. 
approxima- 


(a.) Incident upon real property. £ 
England and” Wales. se eeees «.. 12,582,277 
Scotland ....... ccc cece neecs 741,428 
Ireland ...... wee cereene wseeee 1,782,480 


Total .. £15,056,185 


(4.) Incident upon personal pro . £ 
) Englan and W. aed veces» 2,616,176 
Scotland ....cccecsccccecceee 292,084 


b] 
Total .. 2,054,918 
Grand total .. £18,011,103 


Hence it appears that the real property of the United Kingdom pays th 
] sum of £15,056,000 for local taxation, before it comes under the hand of t 
collector of imperial taxes. The amount of imperial taxation which this deacrip- 
tion of property has to bear can only be given roughly, because some of the ite: 
clearly chargeable thereto cannot be eliminated from the general mass. These 
imposts ate, however, so far as known or capable of estimate, as follows :— 


£ 
Land Tax ......... sovevenaes » 1,146,341 

House Duty ....... cove e cece » 822, 
Succession Duty ..........00.. 605,196 
Stamps on Deeds (say one-half)... 664,000 
Fire Insurance (say one-half) .... 742,000 
Property Tax .........cceceeees §,472,281 
e £9,451,754 


Therefore the amount of taxation, local and imperial, paid out of real property 
is £24,508,000. The annual value of real property, assessable under head on eih 
A, was in 1861, in 


£ 
England and Wales ........ ». 105,464,061 
Scotland ........ socccseceeee 13,212,882 
Treland ..cseccecsveens wo... 18,008,554 
£131,680,497 
From the foregoing statistics it appears that the rate in the pound on real pr- 
perty in this country is, in respect o 7 
s. a. 
Local Taxation .......scecesseeee 2 SS 
Imperial Taxation ..... cevars reso L 5} 
Total... 3 8} 


Real property pays 2s. 34d. in the pound for local rates, before it comes on to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget for further taxation. 

. Advocates for the reform of the Income and Property Tax Acts propose w 

relieve the holders of precarious incomes of some part of the present immpost bs 
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throwing a larger ch upon the possessors of permanent incomes; but a consi- 
derable portion of the latter derive their income, or portions of it, from real pro; 
perty : it is therefore a proposal, so far as they are concerned, to increase the load 
upon their property, already unduly burdened by the local taxation of the country.{ 


On the Pauperism and Mortality of Lancashire. By Frepenicx Puppy, F.S.S., 
Principal of the Statistical Department, Poor Law Board. 

1. To bring under the notice of the Section some of the statistical data which 
represent the pauperism and mortality during the six months ended at Midsummer 
last, in the cotton districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, is the object of the present 
communication. No attempt has been made in it to explicate those involved and 
complex causes which find their most significant numerical exponents in the mor- 
tality tables of the Registrar-General. The distress which has fallen upon the 
operatives of the cotton districts has not ceased, but is apparently deepening as the 
winter approaches. It would be futile to attempt anything like a satisfactory 
analysis of the phenomena before they cease while we are, therefore, neces- 
sarily ignorant of the extent and character of their ultimate development. Beyond 
this, it 1s essential to a scientific elucidation of the connexion which exists between 
distress and mortality in any place that the investigator poesess both hygienic and 
local knowledge of the district under review uslifications usually looked for in 
active and intelligent local officers of health. Though the writer can throw no 
light, by the aid of those qualifications, upon the facts hereafter noticed, he hopes 
that at the present time the important social questions which are involved in these 
statistics constitute a sufficient claim upon the attention of the Section. 

2. It is too well known that when the labouring classes suffer from a collapse in 
trade or manufactures, the immediate effects upon very considerable numbers are 
a deprivation of the comforts and a diminution of the necessaries of life, with 
increased sickness and mortality following in the wake... Then pauperism emerges 
among families where, in prosperous times, it was never known, and becomes, 
under ordinary circumstances, not only the index, but the measure of distress. 
Pauperism, though it may indicate, ceases to measure distress when thousands are 
thrown out of their employment by the paral yous of a vast industry like the 
cotton trade of Lancashire. e lower and lesa thrifty claes of operatives soon 
come upon the rates; the more provident and respectable families, after exhausting 
their means, keep off the rates till the last moment, or eke out their means by the 
aid of private charity, and so contrive for a time to avoid the pauper-roll. The 
distress, or rather the destitution, would be accurately measured if we knew the 
numbers aided by private charity, in addition to those who are relieved from the 

r-rates. This, however, does not contemplate the deprivations which those 
abourers, who have honourably striven to live independently of charity, undergo 
in, every form, before they reach that point where all their own resources are 
exhausted. 

3. Lancashire, during the last fifteen years, has been thrice visited with distress. 
In the year 1846-7 the expenditure for the relief to the poor throughout the 
country rose over the average of the three preceding years by £261,363, or by 83 
per cent. At the same time the deaths in the year increased over the average of 
the three previous years by 18,181, or 86 per cent. In the autumn of 1857 the 
district was suffering from the effects of what was frequently termed the ‘ Ameri- 
can crisis ;” and the distress continued to the midsummer following. The distress, 
as measured by the increase of pauperism, can, in respect of this period, be exhi- 
bited for the twenty-one unions of Lancashire and Cheshire, which contain the 
principal cotton manufacturing population of the kingdom. During the nine 
months ended at Midsummer fas8 the deaths in those unions rose 11-9 per cent. 
The numbers for each quarter are stated below, viz. :— 


Quarters ended 1856-7, Quarters ended 1857-8. 
December .......cesee: . 12,667 16,181 
March ......eeeeceeees 14,902 15,603 
June oo cc ccs seeeees ws. 18,067 14,088 


Total eeeeeene 40,036 44,822 
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Taking the amount of pauperism at the end of each quarter in the same unions & 

suflicien y exhibiting the pressure, it will be found the increase in 1858 wu 
‘4 per cen 

_ The number of paupers at the end of each quarter was as follows :— 


Quarters ended 1856-7. Quarters ended 1857-4 
December ...... seesees. 66,950 106,100 
March ...... cacecceess 68,0868 91,988 
, JUNG cos cccccccceccess. 683,004 71,407 
Average .... 66,336 89,835 
4. The third visitation is that under which the cotton man ing districts of 


Lancashire and Cheshire are now suffering, with every symptom of er agent 
tion. In the twenty-one unions, inclusive of Liverpool, which comprise, as alresdy 
stated, the cotton manufacturing district of Lancashire and Cheshire, the numbe 
of deaths in the four March quarters last past stood thus :— 


1859 Oeeeesesesenetisean 15,3890 
1860 eeseteosnesveeseseaeoeeas 14,710 
WBBL ..escccceseseseees 15,880 


Average ..... ».. 15,829 tn 1671 
crease or 
1862 eee vedaneestseoaoeess bt 17,000 10-9 per cent. 
The number of deaths in the four June quarters last past stood thus :— 
1BBO ccccrcsncccceeens 18,071 
1880 ........ beneeeeeas 18,811 
1861 @eeeeoeetetcovovesetee 13,789 
Average........ 18,555 
increase 545, or 
ee 14,100 | pepe 


taining what immediate relation the pauperiam bears to the mortality. The fi 
or section A, comprises seven unions, with a population of 773,662 ns, [nx 


union of this eection had the number of paupers at Midsummer 1862 been mt 
than 100 per cent. in excess, when compared with the numbers relieved st Mt 
summer 186]. Measuring the ratio of a iam on the population, we find s+ 
at Christmas 1861, when the pressure t heoame marked, it was 27 per cent, # 
0'5 per cent. higher than at Christmas 1860. From Christmas to Midsummer |+ 
it rose 0°8 per cent. ; at the latter date it was 3:5 per cent. In the following at 
the unions are placed according to their pauperism at the end of 1861. The abeclet 
increase per cent, in the number of paupers at Midsummer 1862, as compared 
Midsummer 186}, is shown in the last cotumn :— 
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Section A.—Ratio per cent. of Paupers to the Pip Watson. 
Unions. December Rise in June 1968, Absolute indpeag:| 


Macclesfield... 47 Ol 48 84 pe 
Salford ...0.0. 8°5 0-9 4-4 84 9? 
Bolton @eeoeeseeeeneoa 80 0-4 8°4 41 9 
Wigan ........ 80 08 8:8 ss 
Bury....0... 25 O18 38 100 =” 
Chorlton ...... 19 08 2-7 68 
Oldham ...... 19 08 28 sO 


Section B. comprises five unions with a population of 442,644 persons. In this 

section the absolute increase in the number of paupers at Midsummer last was over 

100, and under 160 per cent. The proportionate pauperism at Christmas 1861 was 

86 per cent., or 12 more than at the previous Christmas. During the half-year 

ended with Midsummer last, it rose 2-0 per cent. ; therefore at the latter date it was 
per cent, 


Section B.— Rate per cent. of Pawpers to the Population. 


Unions, to. — Deosgaber | Rivne, Tune 16¢a, Absolute increase, Midemmmer 
Manchester ester with 5-0 Ord 74 127 per cent. 
Rochdale........ 28 20 48 10 =, 
Burnley .... 2:2 2°3 45 145 Si, 
Haslingden . . 2-0 05 25 108, 


Section C. contains four unions, with an pperesate population of 459,547 persons. 
In this group the absolute pauperism at er last was in excess of that of 
Midsummer 1861 by 150 per cent. and upwards. The proportionate pauperism at 
Christmas 1861 was 3°7 per cent. on the population, or 1*/ per cent. more than at 
the corresponding season of 1860. i e Mi er half-year of 1862 the 
pauperism rose 4°9 per cent.; consequently at the end of June last it was 8°68 per 
cent. This is by far the most pauperized section of the three. 


Section C.— Rate per cent. of Paupers to the Population. 


Unions. meet ia Tporesee June 1862. Aiea Daerered with 1961. * 
Preston ..... . 64 46 110 283 per cent. 
Blackbum .... 44 62 9-6 ga, 

8 rt .... 24 40 6:4 306_—Cis,, 
Ashton under 19 52 v1 458, 


6, The pauperism of a union is correctly expressed by the ratio which the num- 
ber recei i relief from the poor-rates bears to the population of the place. The 
rate of absolute increase in the number of paupera measures more di the 
preesure upon the relief-lists, due to the suspension or diminution of the ordinary 
industrial occupations of a district. For example, the increase in the Ashton-under- 
Lyne union at Midsummer was 458 per cent., and in the Preston union 283 per 
cent. But the pauperism of the Preston union was much greater than that of 
Ashton, being in the former place 11-0 per cent. on the population, and in the 
latter 7°1 per cent. only. Preston started from a point considerably higher than 
Ashton, but proceeded with less rapid strides. In Ashton-under-Lyne the converse 
process took place: similar remarks are respectively applicable to other unions of 
the cotton manufacturing districts. 

7. Three tables have framed to exhibit the rise of pauperism in the se- 
lected unions during the two first quarters of the present . The first column 
of ratios in each table shows the percentage of paupers in the last week of Decem- 
ber 1860, taken upon the population of 1861, that census being employed as nearer 
to the truth than any mere estimate. The next column gives the ratios for De- 
cember 1861. By a comparison of the two, the proportion of pressure in each 
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union at the close of the last year is shown. The other columns exhibit the nib 
at the end of each of the six months ended with June 1860 and 1861. By thes 
means the amount and the velocity of the increase are both traceable. In theseva 
unions of Table I.*, the ratio per cent. of paupers to population in the last week 
1860 was 2-2; in the last week of 1861 it was 2:7. By the last week of Marcha 
the current year it had risen to 3-3, or 0°6 in the three months, By June it was 35, 
or 0-2 per cent. more. 
ABSTRACT OF TABLET. (Section A.) 

8 This section exhibits the least increase in the pauperism of the district, and ths: 
increase took place gradually. Consulting the Registrar-General’s quarterly repati 
of mortality, we find, on comparing the March quarter 1862 with the average i 
the corresponding quarters of the three previous years, that there was an increase 
of 604 deaths, or 11:8 per cent., and in the June quarter 354 deaths, or 749 per cet 
It will be noted from the account which follows that the rate of mortality has cz 
any apperent relation to the increase of pauperism in these unions. In Bary, on: 
of the least pauperized of the group, the increase of mortality was very great. it 
Macclesfield, the most pauperized of this section, there was a positive deereax. 


Unions. Difference per cent. in namber of 1 Destha in E63. 
Bolton ...... eeeccnee - 18 + 58 

ecco eaee cece +229 +144 
Choriton ..........0. + 97 + 87 
Macclesfield.......... — 02 — 865 
Oldham ............ +197 + 67 
Salford........0.000. +215 +-16°5 
Wigan .............. + 12:7 + 67 


The unions of Salford, Bury, and Oldham experienced the highest mortal't. 
Comparing the deaths in the Salford union in the March and June quarters of 15° 
with the numbers returned for the corresponding quarters of 1861, it will be fou 
that the increase was 186 and 157 respectively, or 29:4 and 28-3 per cent. The 2 
at which the pauperism of any locality has been recruited, rather than tho he's: 
to which it has attained, gives a more correct notion of the distress and consequ: 
suffering. To thisend the unions in the next statement are classed according * 
the rate of increase of pauperism as measured on every 100 of the population. Th 
union marked by the ighest rate of increase between December 186] and Mit- 
summer 1862 is placed first. Against each union the percentage increase or d- 
crease of mortality is placed, in respect of the half-year ended with June lest, a 
compared with the average of the three previous Midsummer half-years. 


Unions. Increase per cent. Difference per cent. in 
of Paupers. number of Deaths. 
Salford ..... Cet ees 2:0 +19°1 
Bury ..... ces aeeee 19 +190 
Macclesfield ........ 1:2 + 42 
Oldham .........5. 12 +188 
Bolton .....ceeee0. 10 + 16 
Chorlton..... toeees 10 + 93 
Wigan .......ceeee 10 +10-1 


ABSTRACT OF TABLE IT. (Section B.) 

9. In the five unions of Table II. the ratio of poupers at the end of 1860 was- 
per cent.; at the end of 1861 it was 36 By the last week of March 1862 it lx 
risen to 5-0, or 1-4 per cent. in the three months. In June it was 5-6, or 06 per cett 
increase in that quarter. Here similar diversities in the rate of mortality are 
servable, In the Burnley union, where the pauperiam is moderate, and in Ms 
chester, where it is high, the increase in the rate of mortality is very great, 

nearly equal. 


* The Tables referred to by Roman figures were in the Appendix to Mr. Purdy’s pep™ 
abstracts therefrom are riatel above. ee ’ 
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Unions Difference per cent. in number of Deaths. 
March Quarter. June 
Burnley .......... +22°3 +112 
Manchester (including 
Prestwich) ...... +268 + 0°7 
Haslingden..... wo. +116 — 18 
Rochdale. .... cosee = 48 — 67 


If we compare the number of deaths in Manchester in the March quarter of 1862 
‘with those of the corresponding quarter of 1861, we find the enormous increase of 
589, or 80-4 per cent.; but in the subsequent quarter, upon instituting a similar 
comparison, though an increase still appears, it is far below that of the previous 
three months. Inthe June quarter the increase was 112, or 7-2 per cent. 

Again, ranging the unions according to the rate of increase in the Midsummer 
six months, compared with the mean of the corresponding half-years of 1859-60 
and 1861, we have the subsequent list :— 


Increase per cent. Difference per cent. in 
eaths. 


Unions, &e. of Paupers. the number of D. 
Manchester and Prestwich...... 48 +14:4 
Burnley ........cseseecceace 286 + 58 
Rochdale .....c.cccesccecees 2°6 — 57 
Haslingden ..... Cece eccaceaes 1:3 + 53 


ABSTRACT OF TABLE III. (Section C.) 


10. In the four unions of Table III. the ratio of pauperism in the last week of 
December 1860 was 2:0 per cent.; in the corresponding week of 1861 it was 3-7 
per cent. At the end of the three subsequent months it had attained to 6:8 per 
cent.; by Midsummer 1862 it was 8°6 per cent. The pauperism had risen 4:9 
cent. in the half-year. This is by far the most pauperized section of the district. 
As regards mortality, the Preston union, the most pauperized of this section, ap- 

ears to have suffered little ; the same observation is applicable to the Ashton-under- 
yne union. The Stockport union, the least pauperized, has, however, suffered the 
greatest mortality. 


Difference per cent. in number of Deaths. 
March Quarter. oe J Quarter. 


Unions. une 
Blackburn ........scecseees +21°8 + 58 
Preston ...cccseececeecees +102 + 28 
Stockport .........cceeees +130 -+22-1 
Ashton-under-Lyne ........ + 4:4 + 36 


Re arranging these unions in the order of their rate of rise in pauperism between 


the close of 1861 and the end of June last, and noting down the comparative death- 
rate of the Midsummer half-year 1862, they stand in the following order :— 
Increase per cent. Difference per cent. in. 
Unions. of Paupers. the number of Deaths. 
Preston everson OO eo 80 + 64 
Blackburn ........ccceeccevnee 78 +14-4 
Ashton-under-Lyne............ 58 + 40 
Stockport ........ os cenececes 5:1 +17-2 


11. Liverpool has not been classed with the other places in the foregoing tables 
because, however much that port may have suffered in consequence of the so-called 
‘‘ cotton famine,’ it evidently stands In a very different category from the’manufac- 
turing unions of Lancashire. It has suffered some increase in pauperism, though 
in comparison with the other parts of the district, the augmentation may be ed 
very moderate. The contiguous union of West Derby and the large parish of 
Toxteth Park are so intimately connected with Liverpool, that it is undesirable, in 
j ing the mortality and pauperism, to regard. the latter town separately, 
though neither of its suburbs appears to have been much affected by the present 
distress. It is remarkable that while Liverpool exhibits an increase of pauperism 
fivefold that of the West Derby union (including Toxteth Park), the increase of 
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The second was, that st was the science of exchanges, or of value, or the philosophy 
of commerce, This definition was first given to it by i 
treatise on economic science in 1776, the same year as that in which the ‘ Wealth 
of Nations’ was published. This was neglected at first; but, as in so may 
other cases in science, Condillac’s idea was now rapidly gaining ground, and 
was the one to which the majority of recent economists were now gravitating. 
The object of the paper was to consider which was the better definition. The firs 
requisite of a definition was that it should be clear and distinct. In the first 
definition, uction, distribution, consumption, and wealth were wholly unr- 
plained. ly two economists were agreed as to what wealth meant, or wet 
consistent with themselves in its use. All were;agreed, however, that corn, clotha, 
&c., were wealth. The production of corn, clot es, &c., was the production d 
wealth. If, therefore, political economy treated of the production of wealth, i 
might be supposed that it treated of the business of farming, manufacturing, & 
But every one knew that economic science had nothing to do with the arta a 
processes of farming, manufacturing, &c.; it had nothing to do with the arts a 
processes by which things were obtained, but only with their price or value wha 
obtained. Production must, therefore, bear some very technical meaning 1 
apparent at first, and therefore it should not be made part of the definition of th 
science. Every lawyer and merchant knew that a debt was a species of propert. 
The business of banking consisted in buying debts by creating other debts. It ws 
by no means easy to see how buying debts with debts came under the idea of tk 
production, distribution, and consumption of wealth. 

The interpretation of wealth was full of perplexity. No man could tell wht 
Adam Smith meant by wealth. But as economic science treated of wealth, © 
must consider what that quality of things is in to which they are consider 
as wealth, and how they came into the science of wealth; and that quality bein: 
settled with regard to any one of them, it must be generalized so as to inclade 
quantities which possessed that quality. The Abbé Baudeau had a very instr 
tive passage, in which he showed that things were wealth solely from being «- 
changeable ; so long as they were exchangeable, they were wealth; when th! 
ceased to be exchangeable, they ceased to be wealth. Here therefore, was the 
general conception of vroaith-“exchangeability. Hence, if political econoa; 
was the science of wealth, it must be the science of the exchangeable relstos 
of quantities. This was now the conception adopted by the majority of modem 
economists; and we at once saw that it answered the conditions of a phys 
science. It was a distinct and circumscribed body of phenomena, ah | 
upon 8 single idea. It was a new order of variable quantities, and of coure tt 

eory of the exchangeable relations of quantities must be brought into harmey 
with the general theory of variable quantities. Adopting exchangeability a 
test of wealth, all exchangeable quantities must be included in it. These werd 
three distinct species :—(1) material products, (2) what were usually called imm> 
terial products, such as the sciences and knowledge, and (8) what was called i 
corporeal property, such as copyright, shares in companies, the funds, credit, & 
Exchanges of these kinds of property were constantly taking place, and thereftt 
that formed the domain of economic science. The nature of the science was ind: 
cated by ita name, for ofxos was the technical term in Attic law for private propett! 
of all sorta; and economic science determined the laws which the et 
changes of property. The foundation of economic acience was the right of priv! 
property and exchange, which was opposed to Socialism, where the right of priv 
pro and exchange was abolished, Such a state extinguished all notice d 
value, which could not exist without an exchange. Production and distribut# 
together constitute exchange. When persons want to have something distribute 
to them, they must produce something to give in exchange, and the recipral 

roduction and distribution form an exchange. The whole body of exchang4 
Foth within the country and with foreign countries, constitute what the majonif 
of modern economists hold to be the domain of pure economic science. - 

This body of phenomena might be brought under the strictest laws of physt# 
science, an iscordances among economists might be decided by the acknor- 
ledged laws of inductive logic. It could easily be shown that the modes of jnvet 
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gation current among economists were utterly repugnant to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy. 

t was already implicitly acknowledged that it was a mathematical science. In 
any book of Algebra it was said that money was a positive quantity, and debts 
negative quantities. Each were exchangeable, and therefore economic quantities, 
Here, therefore, were positive economic quantities and negative economic quantities. 
Now mathematicians had fully explained the meaning of negative quantities and 
the use of the negative sign in the various physical sciences, but no mathema- 
tician had explained the meaning of negative economic quantities and the theory 
of the negative sign in political economy. Nevertheless it was of the highest im- 
portance to do so. Under the simple fact remarked by algebraists that debts were 
negative quantities, there lay hid a new and magnificent branch of economical 
analysis, which contained the solution of the theory of credit, and all other incor- 
poreal property, which constituted at least 95 per cent. of valuable property, which 
was wholly omitted from economic works. 

Adopting the conception of exchanges, a great new physical science was pre- 
sented to us, fitted to be raised to the rank of an exact science; for it was found 
that the laws of exchange were absolutely the same in all ages and countries, 
Economic acience could therefore be raised to the rank of an exact science, because 
it was based upon principles of human nature as permanent and universal as those of 
physical substances upon which the physical sciences were based. 


On the Utility of Colonization. By Herman Merivare. 

The author drew a distinction between the benefits of colonization, which for 
his purpose he assumed to be admitted, and those of retaining the government of 
colonies after they had become settled communities. As to the latter, he observed 
that the following was the simplest mode of stating the question. How far is the 
profitable application of the accumulated knowledge, capital, and labour of an old 
country to the production of wealth in a new country aided by the circumstance 
that both are under the same government? But passing over at present the 
general problem, he confined himself to a single portion of it, namely, how far the 
advan which we derive from emigration as an outlet to our people might be 
affected by any political change involving the loss of our colonial empire. 

He then entered on a variety of statistical details to show that the peculiar 
advan of emigration, as now carried on, consisted not only in ite extent, but in 
the re manner in which it controlled the rogress of population. He showed 
that since the year 1845, when the potato-di commenced, the increase of 
population in the United Kingdom, taken together, had been scarcely greater than 
in France during the same period. In England and Wales however, taken alone, 
the natural increase had been about 10 per cent., in France about 4 per cent. only. 
And yet, in the same period, England and Wales had probably sent out a million 
of emigrants, France none (that is, the immigration into that country nearly 
balanced the emigration). In the same period, in Fingland and Wales, the following 
circumstances had coincided :—large emigration, increase of the number of births, 
increase of the number of marriages, with no diminution in the average length of 
life, indicating no diminution in the comfort of the people. Emigration has pro- 
vided for about one child in six, and thereby enabled the people of England to 
marry 88 early as before, and to have as many children, without any pressure of our 
population indicated by decline in the national well-being. In ce, the same 
period exhibited these :—no emigration, s due relative increase in the number 
of marriages, no diminution in the public well-being, as indicated by mortality 
but rather an increase. The inevitable consequence which theese facts indicated 
was, as the author observed, that there must have been a diminution in the num- 
ber of births to a marriage. And this was completely borne out by the facta. The 
annual number of births remained absolutely stationary throughout the period. 
The ratio of births to a marriage was continually diminishing (from 1822 to 1831, 
3°64—now about 3). Marriages were less productive, either from being contracted 
later or from other causes; and the progress of population was, in our country, in 
8 more, normal and healthy condition, owing to the resource which emigration 


1862, 11 
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It was, however, obvious that if a foreign country would receive our avertlow u 
readily and as regularly as a colony, England gained nothing, in this mater d 
emigration, by retaining her dominion over the latter. And this had been the az 
for very many years. The United States had afforded greater facilities to emigraas 
than any or al] our colonies, and had attracted them in greater numbers. Bat thy 
present state of that republic seems to o preclude all reasonable hope of the contin- 
ance of those facilities to anything like the same extent. Clearly not, if it s- 
rated into a number of distracted and indebted communities, with hostile feelin; 
to each other; probably not, even if the union could f be restored. He there 

e great importance of maintaining our political tie at the present mom: 
with those Sclonies which absorb our emigrants Canada and Australia; the lara 
beginning already to receive so large a number as to show 8 figure of some i 
portance in our returns. And, without laying too much gtreas on numerical sae 
ments having reference to so short a period as the last two yeara, he thought ther 
were already signs of a serious stoppage of emigration in general, and of a cu: 
parative diversion of that which exists, from the States to the colonies. 


On the Training and Instruction of the Unemployed in the Manufachraj 
Districts during the present Crisis. By the Rev. W. N. Morzswoat, MU. 
The author of this paper stated that he read it rather with a view of obtsmy 
suggestions than of imparting information. He then proceeded to give a bn# 
account of the operations of the Rochdale committee for the instruction of the a 
employed. The object of that committee was to educate the unemployed aduls 
d a ion of the hours in which, under ordinary ci ey FOL: 
be at work. The teachers were persons who had volunteered their services fa 
among the unemployed themselves*, the teaching being in fact very similar to tht! 
of the Sunday sc hoo ; the branches of education tau tin the. achools eh reai- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and elemen 0. . lition to this, ss 
S aomen 6 the town had given roadinge or feotarce on various subjects; ad @ 
ese occasions the scholars were enco to ask questions, and to enter mn! 
conversational discussion of the topics treated by the lecturer. Of course the 
struction given in these schools was very imperfect; still it was appreciated 
the men, who were evidently very grateful for the efforts made for their impr 
ment, and anxious to profit by them. The committee had only just comme 
their operations, and were much cramped by the want of fundst. They 
gred y feeling their way towards something higher and better, and he ws * 
at they would be very thankful for any s ions that might be contribu 
by the eminent educationista present in the Section, in the course of the && 
cussion which would follow the reading of the paper. 


Locat Taxation and Real Property. By Faxupentcx Purvy, FS.S., Prine 
of the Statistwal Department, Poor Law Board, London. | 
In the schemes recently brought before the public for the partial or compe 
revision of British taxation, none, so far as I am aware, has ised the clu 
to consideration which the large and constantly increasing revenue raise wh 
the designation of “local taxation ” possesses. | 
The question of our local imposts ought not, in any discussion of the equi 
re-adjustment of the taxation of the kingdom to be ignored. Obviously the mat 
expended for the relief of the poor, for the farmation and the repair of the pul 
highways, for the prevention or for the punishment of crime, for the sewerage 
sanitary regulations of towns, and for the other various objects of public uti" 
for which local taxes are raised, is as necessary to the maintenance of the countt!* 
ita political, eocial, and economical integrity as the imperial expenditure for 
Army, the Navy, or the Civil Service. 
The information collected under the powers of the Local Taxation Retums 4° 


® Paid masters have since bean engaged, the teachers remaining as menitors o# 
them, with a payment of 1¢. each. 


+ This would have been amply supplied by means of the Australian grants. 
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of 1860, and recently published by the Home Office, is supplementary to the 
Returns of Local Taxation in England and Wales published by other departments. 
Therefore, as regards land, we have at le acomplete account of the amounts 
raised and expended for local purposes. With respect to Scotland and Ireland the 
amounts of two or three of the principal local taxes are officially published, and 
the others are approximately known. Hence we obtain a close approximation to 
the entire amount of the local taxes of the United Kingdom. 

The majority of these taxes are incident upon real property; the residue falls 
upon personal property. This distinction will be observed in the subsequent 

ification. 

As Te England and Wales, the figures given hereafter chiefly relate to the 
year 1 1, though in a few instances the returns refer to an earlier date. 

1. The poor’s rate is by far the heaviest of our local taxes; with this rate the 
largest portion of the county, borough, and police rates is raised; but, for the sake 
of a clearer classification, these latter rates have been deducted, leaving a total 
almost exclusively devoted to the relief of the poor. In 1860-61 this sum was 
£5,906,400. This was quite independent of all payments from Her Majesty's 
Treasury, and of other receipts in aid of poor’s rates. 

2. The amount of coun ys berough, and police rates paid out of the poor’s rate 
in the same year was £1,925,210. 

5. In many places the borough rate is levied separately; in 1854 it amounted 
to £311,953. 

4, Highway rates in 1859, inclusive of labour given by parishes in lieu of pay- 
ment off rates, amounted to £2,065,841. e 7 my 

5. Church rates in 1860-61 were returned as £288,560. 

6. Sewers’ rate in certain districts, not metropolitan, £35,328. 

' 7, Drainage and Embankment rates, £65,672. 

8. City 0 London Commission cf Sewers, £21,058. £788.18 

9. Rates rai e Metropolis Local Management Board, . 

10. Metropolis Main Drain £161,017. , 

11. Rates raised by Burial £108,707. ; 

12. Rates raised by Local £860,578. These, together with two small sums 
for lighting and watching, and for Improvement Commissions, constitute an 
aggregate of £12,582,277 leviable on real property. 

e other taxes are-— . 

18. Turnpike tolls (inclusive of parish compositions), which in 1859 amounted to 
£1,126,465 ; whence it appears that the cost of the highwaya and turnpike roads in 
England and Wales is nearly £3,200,000 a year. 

14. Harbours, 1860-61, amounted to £1,201,808 ; and 

15, Trinity House dues, in 1861, to £288,318, These three rates form a total of 


£2,616,176, and are incident upon personal pro . 

ithe’ grand total raised in Pngland and Wales, Therefore, as the local taxation 
for one year, was £15,108,063. 

As 


1. Foor's rates in 1860-61, inclusive of £18,159 collected at church doors, 
£646,871. a 

2. Cost of police in counties and burghs, in 1852, £76,609; prison-rate assess- 
ment in 1860, £36,107. It is believed that there are other items of local taxation 
but they are not easily discovered, The total of these three rates is £741,428, all 
incident upon real property. 

3. Turnpike tollaand Highland roads and bridges in 1858-59, inclusive of revenue 
from other sources in aid 337. 

4, Northern lights in 1860, £59,747. Total £209,084, falling on personal property. 

The aggregate > Cand it can only be regarded as an approximate one) is £1,035,512. 

regards 7 
1. Foor's rate in 1860-61, including the cost under the Medical Charities Act, 


£689,229. 

2. Grand jury presentmenta in 1860, amounting to £1,084,027. These present- 
menta, it sho observed, etry changes similar to those provided for by the 
county end borough rates of England. ne 
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3. Dublin police in 1852, £38,824. Total £1,782,480, falling upon real property. 
This, like the similar charge for Scotland, must be considered as a close approxims- 
tion only. 

4. Dublin Ballast Board in 1860, £46,658. This charge falls upon persmul 


property. 

the grand total for Ireland is £1,779,138. 

Gathering the totals together for the three kingdoms, we are presented with the 
following summary :— 

Amount of local taxes 


(a.) Incident upon real property. £ 
England and: Wales” see eeeeene 12,582,277 
Scotland ..........c.eeeeeeee 741,428 
Ireland ...... been e ee ecceeenne 1,732,480 


Total .. £15,056,185 


(4.) Incident upon personal property. £ 
Englan and Wales steveceeee 2,616,176 
Scutland ....ccececcseseeees . 292'084 
Treland ......cccsccccccscvers 48,658 


Total .. 2,054,918 
Grand total .. £18,011,103 


Hence it appears that the real property of the United Kingdom pays U 
] sum of AA ,056,000 for local taxation, before it comes under the hand of th 
collector of imperial taxes. The amount of imperial taxation which this deat? 
tion of property has to bear can only be given roughly, because some of the ta: 
clearly chargeable thereto cannot be eliminated from the general mass. Th 
imposts are, however, so far as known or capable of estimate, as follows :— 


£ 

Land Tax ......... cae veceees 1,145,341 
House Duty ....... seveseseces 822,98 
Succession Duty ........s.006. 605,196 
Stamps on Deeds (say one-half).. 664,000 
Fire Insurance (say one-half).... 742,000 
Property Tax ...........eeeeees §,472,281 

e £0,451,754 


Therefore the amount of taxation, local and imperial, paid out of real 
is £24,508,000. The annual value of real property, assessable under head Schedv# 
A, was in 1861, in 


£ 
England and Wales .......... 105,464,061 
Scotland ......... eescessecee 183,212,882 
Treland ...eeuseecseres oe.» 18,008,554 
£131,680,497 


From the foregoing statistics it appears that the rate in the pound on real pf 
perty in this country is, in respect o 


s. d. 

Local Taxation ......cscescsseees 2 SF 
Imperial Taxation ..........s006.. 1 5} 
Total.. $3 8} 

—— 


Real propert pays 2s. Sid. in the pound for local rates, before it comes on tot 
Chancellor of the xchequer’s Budget for further taxation. 

. Advocates for the reform of the Income and Pro Tax Acts propo " 

relieve the holders of precarious incomes of some part of the present imp y 
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throwing a larger charge upon the posseasors of permanent incomes; but a consi- 
derable portion of the latter derive their income, or portions of it, from real pro- 
perty: it is therefore a proposal, so far as they are concerned, to increase the load 
upon their property, already unduly burdened by the local taxation of the country. { 


On the Pauperism and Mortality of Lancashire. By Frepericx Purpy, F.S.S., 
Principal of the Statistecal Department, Poor Law Board. 


1. To bring under the notice of the Section some of the statistical data which 
represent the pauperism and mortalit during the six months ended at Midsummer 
last, in the cotton districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, is the object of the present 
communication. No attempt has been made in it to explicate those involved and 
complex causes which find their most significant numerical exponents in the mor- 
tality tables of the Registrar-General. The distress which has fallen upon the 
operatives of the cotton districts has not ceased, but is apparently deepening as the 
winter approaches. It would be futile to attempt anything like a satisfactory 
analysis of the phenomena before they cease while we are, therefore, neces- 
sarily ignorant of the extent and character of their ultimate development. Beyond 
this, it is essential to a scientific elucidation of the connexion which exists between 
distress and mortality in any place that the investigator possess both hygienic and 
local knowledge of the district under review —qualiflestions usually looked for in 
active and intelligent local officers of health. Though the writer can throw no 
light, by the aid of those qualifications, upon the facts hereafter noticed, he hopes 
that at the present time the important social questions which are involved in these 
statistics constitute a sufficient claim upon the attention of the Section. 

2. It is too well known that when the labouring classes suffer from a collapse in 
trade or manufactures, the immediate effecta upon very considerable numbers are 
a deprivation of the comforts and a diminution of the necessaries of life, with 
increased sickness and mortality following in the wake... Then pauperism emerges 
among families where, in prosperous times, it was never known, and becomes, 
under ordinary circumstances, not only the index, but the measure of distress. 
Pauperism, though it may indicate, ceases to measure. distress when thousands are 
thrown out of their usual employment by the paralysis of a vast industry like the 
cotton trade of Lancashire. The lower and less thrifty class of operatives soon 
come upon the rates; the more provident and respectable families, after exhausting 
their means, keep off the rates till the last moment, or eke out their means by the 
aid of private charity, and so contrive for a time to avoid the pauper-roll. The 
distress, or rather the destitution, would be accurately measured if we knew the 
numbers aided by private charity, in addition to those who are relieved from the 
poor-rates. This, however, does not contemplate the deprivations which those 
labourers, who have honourably striven to live independently of charity, undergo 
in every form, before they reach that point where all their own resources are 
exhausted. 

3. Lancashire, during the last fifteen years, has been thrice visited with distress. 
In the year 1846-7 the expenditure for the relief to the poor throughout the 
country rose over the average of the three preceding years by £261,863, or by 83 
per cent. At the same time the deaths in the year increased over the ave of 
the three previous years by 18,181, or 86 per cent. In the autumn of 1857 the 
district was suffering from the effecta of what was frequently termed the “ Ameri- 
can crisis ;” and the distress continued to the midsummer following. The distrees, 
As measured by the increase of pauperism, can, in respect of this period, be exhi- 
bited for the twenty-one unions of Lancashire and Cheshire, which contain the 
Principal cotton manufacturing population of the kingdom. During the nine 
months ended at Midsummer 1868, the deaths in those unions rose 119 per cent. 
The numbers for each quarter are stated below, viz. :— 


Quarters ended 1856-7. Quarters ended 1857-8, 
December ........0000: . 12,667 15,181 
March ......0sseeeeees 14,802 15,603 
June .ocecccceveveeers . 18,067 14,088 


Total e@eeoe8es? 40,086 44,822 
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Taking the amount of pauperiam at the end of each in the same unicas # 
suflicien y exhibiting the pressure, it will be found the increase in 1858 mi 
; cent, 
The number of paupers at the end of each quarter was as follows :— 
Quarters ended 1556-7. Quarters ended 1553-4 
December .......00s000. 66,950 106,108 
oe vec nececencees 68, 91,988 
; JUNG oc ee ccesens cows 68,004 407 
Average .... 66,336 89,835 


4. The third Tisitation is that under which the cotton man ‘ districts d 
Laneashire and Cheshire are now suffering, with every s mo er aggrstt- 
tion. In the twenty-one unions, inclusive ‘of Liverpool, Trthch comprise, as alent 
stated, the cotton man ing district of Lancashire and Cheshire, the nunbe 
of deaths in the four March quarters last past stood thus :— 


1850 @eeevonneeesesosees ees 15,390 
1860 .icccccsecescccees 14,710 
1861 ..... seeeseceecees 15,889 
Average ........ 15,829 en 
increase or 
1862 eeeoedsveveesoeeta ned 17,000 109 per cent. 
The number of deaths in the four June quarters last past stood thus :-— 
tS nae 13,071 
1860 .......00. beveeeee 18,811 
1861 ea @eeenoeedovneseboee ee 13,789 
AVOTAge.....00. 18,555 
increase 545, or 
1 es 14,100 | pipenanen 


It will be seen hereafter that the pauperism greatly increased in the June qurs 
of the present year, though the augmentation in the ratio of deaths, as here show. 
considerably diminished. But the milder weather of the Midsummerquarter msy> 
credited with some, if not the whole, of the difference in the mortality. The 
gate population of these unions in 1861 was 2,067,267. No attempt has here 


made to adjust the census returns in t of prior or posterior dates. Whest 
any ratio in this is given in relation to the population, it has been co 
puted upon the census of 1861. The number of paupers in receipt of reid 


excluding from the account lunatics in asylums and pagranta, stood in the he 
March quarters as hereafter stated :—1859, 66,704; 1 57,9388; 1861, 58%): 
average, 60,966; 1862, 100,813 ; being an increase of 39 347, or 65°38 per cent Tk 
num pers in the four June quarters was, in 1859, 61,002; 1860, 5414: 
1861, 54,731; average, 56,627 ; 1862, 107,420, being an increase of 50,798, or # 
per cent. The rate at which the peuperism rose to ita present amount has 30" 
considerably in the different unions of the district. 

5. The unions have been divided into three sections, for the purpose of axe 
taining what immediate relation the pauperism bears to the mortality. The fit 
or section A, comprises seven unions, with a population of 773,662 Perens Inx 
union of this section had the number of paupers at Midsummer 1862 been mit 
than 100 per cent, in excess, when compared with the numbers relieved st M+ 
summer . Measuring the ratio of e iam on the population, we find 
at Christmas 1861, when the pressure first e marked, it was 2:7 per cent, 
0°65 per cent. higher than at Christmas 1860. From Christmas to Midsummer 
it rose 0-8 per cent.; at the latter date it was 3°5 per cent. In the following 
the unions are placed according to their pauperism at the end of 1861. The sbsdlo' 
increase per cent. in the number of paupers at Midsummer 1862, as compared wit 

"idsummer 1861, is shown in the last column :— 
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Section A.— Ratio per cent. of Paupers to the 


Unions. = GL nalfyosr, June lees, Absointe fs 
Macclesfield.... 4°7 01 4:8 
. edevvces 8°5 0-9 4-4 
Bolton ........ 80 0-4 3°4 
Wigan........ 80 08 88 
Bury.......... 35 18 38 
Chorlton .,.... 19 0-8 2:7 
Oldham ...... 19 09 28 


Section B. comprises five unions with a population of 442,644 persons. In this 

section the absolute increase in the number of paupers at Midsummer last was over 

100, and under 150 per cent. The proportionate beuperiam at Christmas 1861 was 

3°6 per cent., or 1‘2 more than at the previous Christmas. During the half-year 

ended with Midsummer last, it rose 2-0 per cent, ; therefore at the latter date it was 
per cent, 


Section B.— Rate per cent. of Pawpers to the Population. 


Unions, to, Deogsuber | Hise in June 1863, Absolute increase, Mideammer 
Manchester with 50 2°4 74 127 per cent. 
Rochdale ........ 28 20 48 120 =i, 

Burnley ..... re 23 45 145 Ci, 
) nnn 20 0-5 2°5 108_—Cisiss 
Section C. contains four unions, with an population of 459,547 persons. 
In this group the absolute pauperism at er last was in excess of that of 


Midsummer 1861 by 150 per cent. and upwards. The proportionate pauperism at 
Christmas 1861 was 3°7 per cent. on the population, or 1° per cent. more than at 
the corresponding season of 1860. During the Midsummer half-year of 1862 the 
pauperiam rose 49 per cent.; consequently at the end of June last it was 8°68 per 
cent. This is by far the most pauperized section of the three. 


Section C.—Rate per cent. of Paupers to the Population. 


Unions. aerial ipareeee June 1862. A eee one with 1861 
Preston ...... 6-4 48 110 283 per cent. 
Blackburn .... 4°4 52 9-6 22 —C(«,, 

Sto 7 rt ae 2°4 40 6-4 306s, 
n-under . 

Lyne .... 19 5:2 71 458 

6. The pauperism of a union is correctly by the ratio which the num- 


ber recei relief from the poor-rates bears to the population of the place. The 
¥ rect! e 
upon the relief-lista, due to the suspension or diminution of the ordinary 


ufacturing districts 

7. Three tables have framed to exhibit the rise of pauperism in the se- 
lected unions during the two first quarters of the present year. The first column 
of ratios in each table shows the percentage of paupers in the last week of Decem- 
ber 1860, taken upon the population of 1861, that census being employed as nearer 
to the truth than any mere estimate. The next column gives the ratios for De- 
cember 1861. By a comparison of the two, the proportion of pressure in each 
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union at the close of the last year is shown. The other columns exhibit the n> 
at the end of each of the six months ended with June 1860 and 18). Br the 
means the amount and the velocity of the increase are both traceable. In the re 
unions of Table L*, the ratio per cent. of paupers to population in the last week d 
1860 was 22; in the last week of 1861 it was 2:7. By the last week of Marhn 
the current year it had risen to 3:3, or 0°6 in the three months. By June it wai 34, 
or 0'2 per cent. more. 


ABSTRACT OF TABLE I. (Section A.) 
8. This section exhibits the least increase in the pauperism of the district, and tix 


increase took place gradually. Consulting the Registrar-General’s quarterly repos 
of mortality, we find, on compering the March quarter 1862 with the averse 4 
the corresponding quarters of the revious years, that there was an mow 


of 604 deaths, or 11°8 per cent., and in the June quarter 354 deaths, or 79 per ext 
It will be noted from the account which follows that the rate of mortality ha: = 
any apparent relation to the increase of pauperism iu these unions. In Bary, ’ 
of the least pauperized of the group, the increase of mortality was very great. 
Macclesfield, the most pauperized of this section, there was a positive decree. 


Unions. Difference Sate number of Desths in 1062 
Bolton ...... cee ncnee - 18 + 58 
Bury... ...cccceccees +229 +144 
Choriton ............ + 9-7 + 87 
Macclesfield.......... — 02 — 86 
Oldham ............ +197 + 67 
Salford ...........00. +215 +165 
Wigan ........eec ee. +12-7 + 67 


The unions of Salford, Bury, and Oldham experienced the highest mortal". 
Comparing the deaths in the Salford union in the March and June quarters of |=- 
with the numbers returned for the corresponding quarters of 186], it will be fo — 
that the increase was 186 and 157 respectively, or 29°4 and 28:3 per cent. The 5* 
at which the pauperism of any locality has been recruited, rather than the he's 
to which it has attained, gives a more correct notion of the distress and consequ 
suffering. To thisend the unions in the next statement are classed accordin:' | 
the rate of increase of pau riem as measured on every 100 of the population Th: 
union marked by the ighest rate of increase between December 1861 and Nx- 
summer 1862 is placed first. Against each union the percentage increase or ¢- 
crease of mortality is placed, in respect of the half-year ended with June last, = 
compared with the average of the previous Midsummer half-years. 


Unions. Increase per cent. Difference per ernt. in 
of Paupers. number of Deaths. 

Salford .......0000. 20 +191 

re eeceeeee 1D +19-0 
Macclesfield ..... . 1:2 + 42 
Oldham ...... ‘ 1:2 +186 
Bolton ......cs000. 10 + 16 
Choriton........06. 10 + 93 
Wigan ....... ee 10 +101 


ABSTRACT OF TABLE II. (Section B.) 

9, In the five unions of Table II. the ratio of paupers at the end of 1800 wat?4 
per cent.; at the end of 1861 it was 86 By the last week of March 1862 it bal 
risen to 5-0, or 1:4 per cent. in the three months. In June it was 5-6, or 0-6 per cet 
increase in that quarter. Here similar diversities in the rate of mortality are ob 
servable. In the Burnley union, where the pauperism is moderate, and iD 
chester, where it is high, the increase in the rate of mortality is very great 

nearly equal. 

* The Tables referred to by Roman figures were in the Appendix to Mr. Purdy’s pap® 
abstracts m are orintel above. oe 
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Unions. Difference per cent. in number of Deaths. 
March Quarter. June Quarter. 
Burnley .......... +22°3 +11:2 
Manchester (including 
Prestwich) ...... +268 + 07 
Haslingden eoeeee vee + 116 — 18 
Rochdale.......... ~ 48 — 67 


If we com the number of deaths in Manchester in the March quarter of 1862 
with those of the corresponding quarter of 1861, we find the enormous increase of 
5389, or 30:4 per cent.; but in the subsequent quarter, upon instituting a similar 
comparison, though an increase still appears, it is far below that of the previous 
three months. In the June quarter the increase was 112, or 7:2 per cent. 

Again, ranging the unions according to the rate of increase in the Midsummer 
six months, compared with the mean of the corresponding half-years of 1859-60 
and 1861, we have the subsequent list :— 


Increase per cent. Difference per cent. in 
eaths. 


Unions, &. of Paupers. the number of D 
Manchester and Prestwich...... 4:3 +144 
Ane 26 + 653 
Rochdale ........ see ece vec 2°5 — 57 
Haslingden ...........seeeee. 13 + 53 


ABSTRACT OF TaBLE III. (Section C.) 


10. In the four unions of Table III. the ratio of pauperism in the last week of 
December 1860 was 2:0 per cent.; in the corresponding week of 1861 it was 3°7 
per cent. At the end of the three subsequent months it had attained to 6-8 per 
cent.; by Midsummer 1862 it was 8°6 per cent. The pauperism had risen 4:9 per 
cent. in the half-year. This is by far the moet pauperized section of the district. 
As regards mortality, the Preston union, the most pauperized of this section, ap- 
to have suffered little ; the same observation is applicable to the Ashton-under- 

Fyne union. The Stockport union, the least pauperized, has, however, suffered the 
greatest mortality. 


Difference per cent. in number of Deaths. 
Quarter. oe Quarter. 


Unions. March June 
Blackburn eeeoveeneneeeneeern +218 + 658 
Preston ...... ccc cece ecees +10:2 + 23 
Stockport ........ccceeees +130 +22°] 
Ashton-under-Lyne ........ + 4:4 + 36 


Re-arra these unions in the order of their rate of rise in pauperism between 
the close of 18 1 and the end of June last, and noting down the comparative death- 
rate of the Midsummer half-year 1862, they stand in the following order :— 


Increase per cent. Difference per cent. in. 


Unions. of Paupers. the number of Deaths. 
Preston ..... eoecee euneeeesnensse 80 + 64 
Blackburn ........ccscseecsaes 73 +144 
Ashton-under-Lyne............ 58 + 40 
Btockport .....+..e0e: tesserae OF 4172 


11. Liverpool has not been classed with the other places in the foregoing tables 
because, however much that port may have suffered in consequence of the so-called 
‘cotton famine,” it evidently stands In a very different category from the ‘manufac- 
turing unions of Lancashire. It has suffered some increase in pauperism, though 

in comparison with the other parts of the district, the augmentation may be ed 
very moderate. The contiguous union of West Derby and the large parish of 
Toxteth Park are so intimately connected with Liverpool, that it is undesirable, in 
discussing the mortality and pauperiem, to regard the latter town separately, 
though neither of its suburbs ap to have been much affected by the present 
distress. It is remarkable that while Liverpool exhibits an increase of pauperism 
fivefold that of the West Derby union (including Toxteth Park), the increase of 
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mortality in the latter place is very considerable; on the other hand, in the fom: 
town there is a positive, though small, decrease in the number of deaths :— 


Increase cent. of Difference per cent. ia t+ 
Panpers, 1861-2. number of Destha, 1-2 


Liv \ err +-62 - 09 
West Derby and Toxteth Park.. +12 +137 


12. An interval of three years lies between the commencement of the last and» 
rise of the present distress in the north, The distress of 1857-8 barely exe 
over nine months. Counting to Midsummer last, the present suspension of ox~ 
pations has continued, with mcreasing severity, for eight months. It will bd 
Interest to contrast the results of the two periods, premising that the wks 
relate to 1857-8 are reprosentative of the nine months terminated at Midsumss 
1868, while those of 1862 are for six months only. The ratio of pauperism f= 
earlier period is the average of the numbers relieved at Christmas, Lady-diy, = 
Midsummer; in the latter year it is the average taken in respect of Lady-dsy = 
Midsummer. The unions are hereafter according to the parity or th d& 
parity of the results at the two periods. 1. Three unions which exhibit or 
responding results, 2. Six unions which show in comparison with earlier rane 
diminished rate of increase. 3, Six unions which show in comparison wih & 
earlier ratios an augmented rate of increase :— 


Unions. inthe cunber of Desthe ite the mumber of Pam 
1857-8. 1861-2. 1857-8. 1861-2 
(1) Stockport ............ +186 +4172 +88 +251 
Bolton ............., — 18 +16 ee 
Oldham ......s.cce+06 +189 4186 437 + 8 
(2) Wigan ........0.8006 $821 +4101 480 +2 
Chorlton ...... veces $282 + 99 +63 + 4 
Ashton-under-Lyne.... +266 + 40 +32 +318 
© ccccsccccecs —~0O3 — 57 421 +108 
Blaekburn....... ‘a 4982 114-4 +38 +01 
re +190 + 6-4 +63 +20 
(8) Macclesfield ...... wees =103 — 42 +49 + 2 
cecceceeceeeaees +100 +190 +19 + 91 
ord ..... beeeede +114 +4191 456 + 75 
Manchester ...... cose +81 +4144 490 +11! 
Haslingden .......... —218 + 58 +44 +10 
Burnley..... ee ceceeee -~ 79 + 58 +43 +4119 


ing the sarfie Gontraste between Liverpool and thé West Derby Unie, * 
have the following figures :>— 


Difference per cent. Difference per oc 
Unions, in the namber of Deaths. in the number of Psp 
1857-8, 1681-2. 1857-8. 1861-3 
Liverpool beeseeseeees +203 — 09 +i1 +& 
West Derby .......... +260 +13°7 +16 + 


18. It is satisfactory to lmow that, whatever may be the cause, the rat 
mortality in the distreased unions is, in proportion to the suffering, a4 12 het 
the pauper returns, less now than it was in 1857-8. The Table just gv@ 
that, with one or two exceptions, the pressure upon the poor-rates is much #7 
now than then; and that, of the sixteen unions selected as the most impor” 
the district, three show the same rate of increase in mortality as in 1857-55 
show a Jess rate of increase in mortality than in 1857-58, six show & grea O 
increase of mortality than in 1857-58. But the pauperism of the last six I? 
excess, nearly double that attained in the earlier period. “aah 

14. It is evident, from an inspection of the notes appended to the rs” 
quarterly returns, that during the nine months ended with June 1858, # cee 
of scarlatina, whooping-cough, amall-pox, and measles prevailed i the 
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throughout the period, with more or less violence: to these causes must be added 
many deaths from bronchitis and pneumonia. The registrar of the Hulme district, 
with reference to the great mortality there in the March quarter of 1858, remarks 
that “the operative classes have been compelled to economise their resources in 
every possible way. This has led to an excessive overcrowding of the dwelling- 
houses amongst the poorer classes ; for where in some streets most part of the houses 
are uninhabited, in others there are as many as two and often three families in one 
house, badly ventilated and deficient in most sanitary requirements. To this I 
mainly attribute the increased mortality.” It will be remembered, in connexion 
with the existing distress, that the deaths in the Macclesfield union are below the 
average. The registrar for the east district etates that “ very extensive sanitary 
improvements have beer made in sewering and in paving streeta and courts in the 
worst parts of the borough; and the cottages have been also much imptoved. 
Where these measures have been carried out the deaths have decreased.” The 
registrar of Wigan remarks, in regard to the June quarter, that “the deaths are 
very much below the average for the last five years.” He observes that “distfess 
prevails greatly, and is on the increase;” but that, to some extent, it has been 

by itberal subscriptions. The registrar of Walton-le-dale district, in the 


think is accounted for by the almost total stoppage of the cotton-mills, the inhd- 
bitants of the Walton district being chiefly y 
seem in some degree to account for the improvement in health amidst such distress 
if I add that the able-bodied poor in my distri ict are employed in out-door labour.” 
The registrar of Preston remarks that “There are now upwards of 22,000 people 
out of employment, and entirely dependent on charity of the boards of i 
for support..... But it is prs ifying to know that, notwithstanding so much 
poverty the rate of mortality has not increased, but decreased.” The Registrar- 
eneral has made the following remark as to the sanitary condition of the north- 
western district, which comprises the union counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
during the quarter ended at June last :—“ It was noticed above that the depression 
of trade in the manufacturing district had sensibly affected the marriage returns; 
but happily it does not appear that the same cause acting in the opposite direction 
has tended materially to raise the rate of mortality, and it cannot positively be 
asserted that it has produced that effect in any degree. England, as has already 
been mentioned, was generally rather healthier last quarter than in the same season 
.of 1861; but the rate of mortality in Cheshire and Lancashire was, though in an 
inconsiderable de higher last quarter than it had been in the spring of the 
previous year. The difference was only between 2°408 and 2°417;” that is to say, 
an increase of nine in every 10,000 deaths. With respect to the increased mof- 
tality in Lancashire and Cheshire which the returns for the March quarter of the 
present year reveal, the Registrar-General had previously observed that “The 
registrars in certain districts refer the increased mortality, which these figures too 
plainly reveal, to scarlatina, measles, bronchitis, and pneumonia, which been 
prevalent; and by some of them an opinion which there is reason to fear may be 
too well founded, appears to be entertained that those complainta hed found a 
active ally in the poverty and want which many of the unemployed thousands now 
suffer in the great seats of manufacture. Facts have been adduced to prove that 
in instances of great depression of trade, like that which recently occurred in 
Coventry, the mortality of children is reduced in consequence of the due amount of 
mate care being bestowed on them which in more prosperous times is with- 
drawn by the important requisition of factory Jabour. is is within limite. 
Nuraing, in straitened circumstances, may be better for children than fulness of 
good cheer without it; but when hard times are prolonged, and the small stor 
that had been gathered in the day of full work is exhausted, the greatest amount of 
parental attention will not expel physical decline, sickness, or death itself from the 
welling. 

15. To whatever causes those marked diversities which thé paper has shown to 
exist in the Lancashire and Cheshire unions bétween thé pauperism and the déath- 
rate during the present distreds may be ultimately traced, it will be conceded that 
the mortality tables of that district are matters of the deepest import to boards of 
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guardians and relief committees. It appears obvious to the writer that if the deali- 
rate in the distressed unions does not permanently exceed, or positively falls beler, 
that of prosperous times, the relief granted to the unemplo ed operatives and the: 
families is sufficient to maintain them in health. <A greatly increased death-rate, 
on the other hand, must, though it be neither directly nor indirectly the resalt ¢ 
insufficient aid, be a source of no little anxiety to those who are now officially x 
voluntarily engaged in alleviating the wants of the poor. Rochdale, for examp:, 
can give little concern to its guardians just now on the score of mortality. 
Bury and Salford would in the same matter justify @ considerable amount, 


Statistics showing the Increased Circulation of a Pure and Instructive Lv- 
rature adapted to the Capacities and the Means of the Labouring Popwle- 
tion. By Henny Roserts, F.S.A. 


The author of this paper, alluding to the progress of sanitary amelioration, and 2 
his “ Notes on various Efforts to Improve the Domiciliary Condition of the Labo- 
ing Classes,” given tn extenso in the Transactions for 1860, assumed that, in ana 
lightened seat of learning, the efforts made to promote a healthy state of the mni 
and of the immortal part of man, would be deemed equally worthy of attention 

With the progress of popular education in this country, and the unrestricx 
liberty of circulating works of every description, excepting such as openly ovtre: 
morality, the desire of gain led to the production of a large amount of low litet 
ture, most objectionable in its character, tending to foster the worst passion « 
human nature, and stimulating to the commission of crime, as well as to the c# 
tempt of all laws, human and divine. In order to counteract an evil so insidious 
and one productive of so poisonous a state of the moral atmosphere, it was for! 
worse than useless to have recourse to the law, excepting in a very few instaxs 
of its notorious violation. But much greater success has resulted from the tara 
efforts made to supplant and drive out of the field the most injurious of the pb 
lications in question, by the introduction of such as are calculated to create: 
healthy moral atmosphere, to cultivate the mind, inform the judgment, to impr 
and elevate the taste. 

A notice of the efforts made for promoting this object must, on the present or 
sion, be necessarily restricted to those of leading societies, some of which, as th? 
titles indicate, were formed originally for the exclusive circulation of strictly m- 
gious publications, but now combine with that object a more extensive rang 
pure and instructive literature. These societies will be referred to in the orde¢ 
their establishment; and afterwards some statistics will be given to show the 
tent of the circulation of works of the same class by private publishers, which ™ 
only illustrative of what is now done for this object, though perhaps on a les « 
tended scale, by many other publishers in the United Kingdom. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was founded in 1698, by me 
bers of the Established Church. It has three distinct objects, one of them be! 
the preparation and circulation of books and tracts, including the Sacred Scripter 
and Prayer-books, in various languages; and from this source our army and mt! 
have been largely supplied. The supply of emigrants and the system of lendz 
libraries has been long a valuable branch of the society’s operations, and, witt! 
‘ ecial view to the latter ob) ect, its publications, now embrace works on histe™ 

lography, philosophy, political economy, natu istory, to hy, &c., pe 
pared sn amt attractive orm, and written in a Christian epi. The outlay on i 
society’s publications has averaged, for the last twenty-five years, about £160 
per annum. Its issues in the year 1860 to 1861 were, of Bibles and New Te* 
ments, 235,592 ; Common Prayer Books, 339,997 ; bound books, 1,952,878 ; tr 
&c., 4,105,611 ; total of publications in the year, 6,634,073: and from the y# 
1783, when its issues were first reported, it has circulated 148,902,287 copie d 
various Publications. 

The Book Society for Promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor was e+ 
hlished in 1750. Its objects are the gratuitous distribution and the sale of Bibks 

‘amenta, and books of established excellence, not exclusively religious, as ¥ 
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as the publication of original and standard works adapted to promote religious and 
moral instruction. It is a rule of this society that no books of a controversial cha- 
racter shall be distributed ; and any profits made from the sale of its publications 
are appropriated to the making grants of books to destitute Sunday and 
Schools, &c. The receipts and expenditure of the society for the last year were 
nearly £5000. 

The Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland, instituted in 1793, sells none 
but religious books. It was the first society in Great Britain to employ coporteurs 
in the ibution of approved publications, and it has now from 110 to 1 nts 
thus employed. Its sale of periodicals in the past year has been above 700,000 
copies, and of Bibles and Testaments 20,000 copies. 

The Religious Tract Society was founded in 1799, at which period it has been 
estimated that there were 20,000 hawkers engaged in selling indecent songs and 
polluting penny apers throughout all parts of the country. The publication of 
tracts and books for children, with attractive illustrations, was commenced by this . 
society at an early period of its history; and they were followed by cheap editions 
of old authors, or original works, written in a plain and popular style, to which 
were subsequently added educational works; and lastly, it was deemed advisable 
to engage in the production of periodical literature, mostly illustrated, and suited 
to various ages and classes. Its circulation has increased since 1851 at the rate of 
nearly two millions per annum, it having amounted in 1851 to 20,887,064, in 1856 
to 31,529,185, and in 1861 to 41,883,921. The agency for distributing this mass of 
good literature is all voluntary, excepting that employed on board of emigrant ships 
and the sales made through the ordinary channels of trade. The annual receipts 
and expenditure of the society now exceed £100,000; and the total distribution of 
its publications has been about 950,000,000 copies. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society was established in 1804, for the supply and 
circulation of the Sacred Scriptures without note or comment. In Great Apritain 
voluntary agency is thus largely employed through the medium of its auxiliaries 
and branches; and in foreign countries it promotes the same object, often where 
the Scriptures were before unknown, and even amongst savages, where no 
written previously existed. The translating, printing, and distributing 
of the Sacred Scriptures, in whole or in part, has been Promoted by this society, 
directly or indirectly, in 160 languages or dialects; and the number of versions, 
wholly or partially completed, is 190, of which 140 are translations never before 

rinted. The issues by the society last year were upwards of 1,500,000 copies, and 
its total issues of the Scriptures, or portions of them, now amount to 40,910,474 
copies. The total receipts of this society were for the past year £168,443 15s. 5d., 
including £76,760 17s. Ra. for the sale of the Scriptures; and the total expendi- 
ture of the society, from its establishment in 1804, has been £5,260,5646 18s. 6d. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (now dormant) was established 
in 1826. Amongst its earliest publications was the ‘Penny Magazine,’ which had 
at one time a circulation of 200,000 copies. In 1828 it commenced the ‘ British 
Almanac,’ a publication which has greatly conduced to the very marked improve- 
ment in the general character of our almanacs. The first number of the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopsedia’ was issued by this society in 1833, and of its first volume 55,000 copies 
were sold. 

The Working Men's Educational Union was founded in 1852, for the purpose of 
‘‘ assisting all persons desirous of imparting interesting and popular literary and 
scientific information imbued with a sound Christian spirit,” whether by the de- 
livery of lectures, the formation of libraries, or the promotion of mutual-instruction 
or other classes for adults. The agency of this society is to a very considerable 
extent gratuitous, and the lectures are mostly delivered in such suitable places as 
are obtainable free of cost. 

From the Dubin Tract Repository there have been issued within the past eight 
years 34,000,000 of publications, including pamphlets and small books. 

The Pure Literature Society was established in 1855, for promoting the extensive 
circulation of all such books, maps, prints, diagrams, and other publications as may 
be deemed good and useful by the managing committee; but the society itself ab- 
stains from publishing. Grants of well-selected books are made at half-price in 
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3. Dublin police in 1852, £38,824. Total £1,732,480, falling upon real propertr. 
This, like the similar charge for Scotland, must be considered as a close aprocims- 
tion only. 

4. Dublin Ballast Board in 1860, £46,658. This charge falis upon personal 
property. 

the grand total for Ireland is £1,779,138. 

Gathering the totals together for the three kingdoms, we are presented with the 


following summary — 
Amount of local taxes 
(a.) Incident upon real property. 
Engl Wales ..... wees 


£ 
and an vases 12,582,277 
cotland .......scccccececees 741,428 
Ireland ......ccccecescscscees 1,782,480 


Total .. £15,056,185 


4.) Incident upon personal property. £ 
) Engian and W oe ve veceuce 2,616,176 
Scotland ....cccsesccnsceecs . 292,084 


Treland ......ccccoccvavsveces 46,658 
Total .. 2,054,918 
Grand total .. £18,011,103 


Hence it a pears that the real property of the United Kingdom pays u: 
large sum of £15,066,000 for local taxation, before it comes under the hand of th: 
collector of imperial taxes. The amount of imperial taxation which this descri>- 
tion of property has to bear can only be given roughly, because some of the item 


clearly ¢ le thereto cannot be eliminated from the general mass. Thee 
imposts are, however, so far as known or capable of estimate, as followa :— 
£ 
Land Tax ......... we cece ceees 1,145,341 
House Duty ....... ste eecncees ’ 
Succession Duty .............- 605,196 
Stamps on Deeds (say one-half). . ) 
Fire Insurance (say one-half).... 742,000 
Property Tax ......cccesceeeece 5,472,281 
e £9,451,754 


Therefore the amount of taxation, local and imperial, paid out of real : 
is £24,508,000. The annual value of real property, assessable under head edu 
A, was in 1861, in 


£ 
England and Wales .......... 105,464,061 


Scotland ......... cosceescoes 18,212,882 
Treland ....cecceeeoees we... 18,008,554 
£131,680,497 
From the foregoing statistics it appears that the rate in the pound on real pr- 
perty in this country is, in respect o P 
s. a. 
Local Taxation ......ceccsscsecee 2 Sh 
Imperial Taxation ........... wseee L 5h 
Total.. 3 8% 


Real property pays 2s. $id. in the pound for local rates, before it comes on to the 
Chancellor of the xchequer’s Budget for further taxation. 

. Advocates for the reform of the Income and Property Tax Acts propose to 

relieve the holders of precarious incomes of some part of the present immpost by 
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throwing a larger charge upon the possessors of permanent incomes; but a consi- 
derable portion of the tter derive their income, or portions of it, from real pro- 
perty : it is therefore a proposal, so far as they are concerned, to increase the load 
upon their property, already unduly burdened by the local taxation of the country.{ 


On the Pauperism and Mortality of Lancashire. By Frepenicx Purpy, F.S.S., 
Principal of the Statistvcal Department, Poor Law Board. 

1. To bring under the notice of the Section some of the statistical data which 
represent the pauperism and mortality during the six months ended at Midsummer 
last, in the cotton districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, is the object of the present 
communication. No attempt has been made in it to explicate those involved and 
complex causes which find their most significant numerical exponents in the mor- 
tality tables of the Registrar-General. The distress which has fallen upon the 
operatives of the cotton districts has not ceased, but is apparently deepening as the 
winter approaches. It would be futile to attempt anything like a satisfactory 
analysis of the phenomena before they cease while we are, therefore, neces- 
sarily ignorant of the extent and character of their ultimate development. Beyond 
this, it is essential to a scientific elucidation of the connexion which exists between 
distress and mortality in any place that the investigator possess both hygienic and 
local knowledge of the district under review ifications usually looked for in 
active and intelligent local officers of health. Though the writer can throw no 
light, by the aid of those qualifications, upon the facts hereafter noticed, he hopes 
that at the present time the important social questions which are involved in these 
statistics constitute a sufficient claim upon the attention of the Section. 

2. It is too well known that when the labouring classes suffer from a collapse in 
trade or manufactures, the immediate effects upon very considerable numbers are 
a deprivation of the comforts and s diminution of the necessaries of life, with 
increased sickness and mortality following in the wake... Then pauperism emerges 
among families where, in prosperous times, it was never known, and becomes, 
under ordinary circumstances, not only the index, but the measure of distress. 
Pauperism, though it may indicate, ceases to measure. distress when thousands are 
thrown out of their usual employment by the paralysis of a vast industry like the 
cotton trade of Lancashire. e lower and lesa thrifty claes of operatives soon 
come upon the rates; the more provident and respectable families, after exhausting 
their means, keep off the rates till the last moment, or eke out their means by the 
aid of private charity, and so contrive for a time to avoid the pan r-roll. The 
distress, or rather the destitution, would be accurately measured if we knew the 
numbers sided by private charity, in addition to those who are relieved from the 
poor-rates. This, jowever, does not contemplate the deprivations which those 

bourers, who have honourably striven to live independently of charity, undergo 
in every | form, before they reach that point where all their own resources are 
exhausted. 

8. Lancashire, during the last fifteen years, has been thrice visited with distress. 
In the year 1846-7 the expenditure for the relief to the poor throughout the 
country rose over the average of the three preceding years by £261,868, or by 83 
per cent. At the same time the deaths in the year incre over the ave of 
the three previous years by 18,181, or 36 per cent. In the autumn of 1857 the 
district was suffering from the effects of what was frequently termed the “‘ Ameri- 
can crisis ;” and the distress continued to the midsummer following. The distrees, 
88 measured by the increase of pauperism, can, in respect of this period, be exhi- 
bited for the twenty-one unions of Lancashire and Cheshire, which contain the 
principal cotton manufacturing population of the kingdom. During the nine 
months ended at Midsummer 1858, the deaths in those unions rose 11°0 per cent. 
The numbers for each quarter are stated below, viz. :— 


Quarters ended 1856-7. Quarters ended 1857-8. 
December ....+.ssee00. . 12,667 15,181 
March .....cceecsseees 14,802 15,603 
JUNE wo cecssceeeces esos 18,067 14,088 


Total eeeoeeoe#e 40,036 44,822 
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Taking the amount of pauperiem at the end of each quarter in the same unions 
sufficien y exhibiting the pressure, it will be found the increase in 1858 wa 
‘4 per cent. 
The number of paupers at the end of each quarter was as follows :— 


Quarters ended 1856-7. Quarters ended 1857-6 
December ......ceeeeees ’ 106,108 
March ........e000-.... 68,066 91,988 
: JUNG oo sccccceees ceeees 68,904 71,407 
Average .... 66,386 89,835 
4. The third visitation is that under which the cotton man ing districts ¢ 


Lancashire and Cheshire are now suffering, with every symptom of further agg 
tion. In the twenty-one unions, inclusive of Liverpool, wtich comprise, an seal 
stated, the cotton manufacturing district of Lancashire and Cheshire, the nuh: 
of deaths in the four March quarters last past stood thus :— 


1859 esvseeennevesenvnevs eee 15,890 
1860 ®eeteeeeseanvnesneee tio 14,710 
1861 eecvoboeeteoeeeoeateves 15,889 


Average ........ 15,328 
increase 1671, ot 
VODs seeeeeeereeesses 17,000 | MGS Teen 
The number of deaths in the four June quarters last past stood thus:— 
1850 eee @sceteoeaene eeee 13,071 
W860 wiccececeeeeeseees 18,811 
1861 @eeestcenseetCetstvnvouvoe 18,789 
Average........ 18,555 — 
186B eesseeeeseeseees Hyl00  inarenne OSS, 9% 


It will be seen hereafter that the pauperism greatly increased in the J a 
of the present year, though the augmentation in the ratio of deaths, as here 
considerably diminished. But the milder weather of the Midsummerquarter may 
credited with some, if not the whole, of the difference in the mortality. The 
gate population of these unions in 1861 was 2,067,267. No attempt has here 
made to adjust the cansus returns in respect of prior or posterior dates. Whee 
any ratio in this paper is given in relation to the population, it has been « 
puted upon the census of 1861. The number of paupers in receipt of rit 
excluding from the account lunatics in asylums and vagrants, stood in the fs 
March quarters as hereafter stated :—1859, 66,704; 1860, 57,933; 1861, 5831: 
average, 60,906; 1862, 100,813; being an increase of 39,847, or 65-8 per omt TE 
num pers in the four June quarters was, in 1850, 61,002; 1860, 541: 
1861, 54,781; average, 56,627 ; 1862, 107,420, being an increase of 50,783, or 
percent. The rate at which the peuperism. rose to ita present amount hs 
considerably in the different unions of the district. 

5. The unions have been divided into three sections, for the purpose of st 


summer 1861. Measuring the ratio of pauperism on the tion, we find 
ressure frat Secame Pe 
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Section A.— Ratio per cent. of Paupers to the ation. 
Unions. i Jane 19¢2, APeninte ree 


Macclesfield... 4:7 0-1 48 84 pe ; 
Salford esetbeeve 3°5 0:9 4-4 84 99 
Bolton ........ 30 0-4 34 4l , 
Wigan ....... , 80 08 3:8 38, 
Bury.......... 96 18 3-8 100, 
Chorlton ....... 19 0-8 27 es ,, 
Oldham ...... 2 08 28 8, 


Section B. comprises five unions with a population of 442,644 persons, In this 

section the absolute increase in the number of paupers at Midsummer last was over 

100, and under 150 per cent. The proportionate Beuperiem at Christmas 1861 was 

3°6 per cent., or 1:2 more than at the previous Christmas. During the half-year 

ended with Midsummer last, it rose 2-0 per cent. ; therefore at the latter date it was 
per cen 


Section B.— Rate per cent. of Paupers to the Population. 
Unions, &. December Rise in June 1863. Absolute increase, 


- A » com 
Manchester with} 59 2-4 4 127 per cent. 
Rochdale ........ 28 20 48 120 —SCéi«,, 
Burnley ........ 22 2:3 45 145 =O, 
Haslingden ...... 20 05 — 2°5 108_—Sss, 


Section C. contains four unions, with an te population of 459,547 persons. 
In this group the absolute pauperism at Midsomer 1 fast ‘was in excess of that of 
Midsummer 1861 by 150 per cent. and upwards. The proportionate pauperism at 
Christmas 1861 was 3:7 per cent. on the population, or 1°7 per cent. more than at 
the corresponding season of 1860. During the Midsummer half-year of 1862 the 
pauperism rose 4°9 per cent.; consequently at the end of June last it was 86 per 
cent, This is by far the most pauperized section of the three. 


Section C.—Rate per cent. of Paupers to the Population. 


Unions. December Inet = June 1862. Aeteeh compared with 1861. 
Preston ...... 6-4 48 110 288 per cent. 
Blackburn .... 4:4 5-2 96 322°, 
Stockport . 2°4 40 6-4 


At meer | 19 «Be? v1 458 

6. The pauperism of a union is correctly expressed by the ratio which the num- 
ber recei relief from the poor-rates bears to the population of the place. The 
rate of absolute increase in the number of paupers measures more di the 
pressure upon the relief-lists, due to the suspension or diminution of the ordi 
industrial occupations of a district. For example, the increase in the Ashton-under- 
Lyne union at Midsummer was 458 per cent., and in the Preston union 283 per 


Ashton, being in the former place 110 per cent. on the population, and in the 
‘per’ tarted from a point considerably higher than 


7. Three tables have been framed to exhibit the rise of pauperism in the se- 
lected unions during the two first quarters of the present year. The first column 
of ratios in each table shows the percentage of paupers in the last week of Decem- 
ber 1860, taken upon the population of 1861, that census being employed as nearer 
to the truth than any mere estimate. The next column gives the ratios for De- 
cember 1861. By a comparison of the two, the proportion of pressure in each 
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union at the close of the last year is shown. The other columns-exhibit the rato 
at the end of each of the six months ended with June 1860 and 1861. By ther 
means the amount and the velocity of the increase are both traceable. In the seven 
unions of Table I.*, the ratio per cent. of paupers to population in the last week o 
1860 was 2-2; in the last week of 1861 it was 27. By the last week of Marhin 
the current year it had risen to 3:3, or 0°6 in the three months. By June it was 35, 
or 0-2 per cent. more. 


ABSTRACT OF TABLE I. (Section A.) | 


8, This section exhibits the least increase in the pauperism of the district, and thst 
increase took place gradually. Consulting the Registrar-General’s quarterly repo 
of mortality, we find, on comparing the March quarter 1862 with the averaged 
the corresponding quarters of the three previous years, that there was an increx 
of 604 deaths, or 11:8 per cent., and in the June quarter 354 deatha, or 79 per cat 
It will be noted from the account which follows that the rate of mortality has as 
any apparent relation to the increase of pauperism in these unions. In Bury, a 
of the deast pauperized of the group, the increase of mortality was very great. [a 
Macclesfield, the most pauperized of this section, there was a positive decrease. 


Unions. Diet noe ber cent. in number of Desths in 1662 
Bolton ......cccceees — 18 + 58 
Bury... .csecccccvces + 22:9 +14:4 
Chorlton ..........0. + 97 + 8-7 
Macclesfield.......... — 02 — 85 
Oldham ...........- +19:7 + 67 
Salford. .......00c00. +215 +16°5 
Wigan ...........00. +12°7 + 67 


The unions of Salford, Bury, and Oldham experienced the highest mortalit. 
Comparing the deaths in the Salford union in the March and June quarters of 1& 
with the numbers returned for the corresponding quarters of 1861, 1t will be foux 
that the increase was 186 and 157 respectively, or 20°4 and 28°3 per cent. The rit 
at which the pauperism of any locality has been recruited, rather than the bei 
to which it has attained, gives a more correct notion of the distress and consequet 
suffering. To this end the unions in the next statement are classed according! 
the rate of increase of pauperism as measured on every 100 of the population The 
union marked by the highest rate of increase between December 186] and SMi- 
summer 1862 is placed first. Against each union the percentage increase or de 
crease of mortality is placed, in respect of the half-year ended with June last, «4 


compared with the average of the three previous Midsummer half-years. 
Unions. Increase per cent. Difference per cent. in 
aupers. number of Deaths. 
Salford .....cceseoes 20 +191 
UTY . 200. cece ees 19 +190 
Macclesfield ...... : 12 + 4:2 
Idham ......ee00. 1:2 +136 
Bolton .....0s6: : 10 + 16 
Chorlton ........006. 10 + 93 
1PAN 2... eee eee 10 -+10°1 


ABSTRACT OF TABLE II. (Section B.) 

9. In the five unions of Table II. the ratio of paupers at the end of 1960 was?! 
per cent.; at the end of 1861 it was 36 By the last week of March 1862 it hsd 
risen to 5-0, or 1:4 per cent. in the three months. In June it was 5-6, or 06 per ces! 
increase in that quarter. Here similar diversities in the rate of mortality are 
servable. In the Burnley union, where the pauperism is moderate, and in M«- 
chester, where it is high, the increase in the rate of mortality is very great, # 

nearly equal. 


* The Tables referred to by Roman figures were in the Appendix to Mr. Purdy’s psp* 
abstracts therefrom are printed above. te J 
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Unions. Difference per cent. in number of Deaths. 
March Quarter. June Quarter. 
Burnley .......... +22°3 +11-2 
Manchester (including 
Prestwich) ...... +268 + 07 
Haslingden........ +116 - 18 
Rochdale.......... — 48 — 67 


If we compare the number of deaths in Manchester in the March quarter of 1862 
with those of the co nding quarter of 1861, we find the enormous increase of 
539, or 80:4 per cent.; but in the subsequent quarter, upon instituting a similar 
comparison, though an increase still appears, it is far below that of the previous 
three months. In the June quarter the increase was 112, or 7:2 per cent. 

Again, ranging the unions according to the rate of increase in the Midsummer 
six months, compared with the mean of the corresponding half-years of 1859-60 
and 1861, we have the subsequent list :— 


Increase per cent. Difference per cent. in 
eaths. 


Unions, &. of Paupera. the number of D 
Manchester and Prestwich...... 43 +14°4 
Burnley .......ccceeeceences 26 + 538 
Rochdale ........ sce eee e ones 25 — 57 
Haslingden .....0..cesseeeees 13 + 58 


ABSTRACT OF TaBLE IIL (Section C.) 


10. In the four unions of Table III. the ratio of pauperism in the last week of 
December 1860 was 2:0 per cent.; in the corresponding week of 1861 it was 8-7 
per cent. At the end of the three subsequent months it had attained to 6°8 per 
cent.; by Midsummer 1862 it was 8-6 per cent. The pauperism had risen 4:9 per 
cent. in the half-year. This is by far the most pauperized section of the district. 
As regards mortality, the Preston union, the most pauperized of this section, ap- 

eurs to have suffered little ; the same observation is app icable to the Ashton-under- 
Fyne wnion. The Stockport union, the least pauperized, has, however, suffered the 


greatest mortality. 
———_~- Difference per cent. in number of Deaths. 
Unions. March Quarter. oe June Quarter. 
Blackburn ........000: cose $218 + 58 
Preston 2... cc cecscecceees +10:2 + 28 
Stockport ...........0000- +130 +22°1 
Ashton-under-Lyne ........ + 44 + 36 


Re-arran these unions in the order of their rate of rise in pauperism between 
the close of 18 1 and the end of June last, and noting down the comparative death- 
rate of the Midsummer half-year 1862, they stand in the following order :— 


Increase per cent. Difference per cent. in. 


Unions. of Paupers. the number of Desths, 
Preston ...... cece cece eeacens 80 + 6-4 
Blackburn ....... cc ccceccneees 73 +14-4 
Ashton-under-Lyne............ 5:8 + 40 
Stockport .....0.sccccceseeees 61 +17:2 


11. Liverpool has not been classed with the other places in the foregoing tables 
because, however much that port may have suffered in consequence of the so-called 
‘¢ cotton famine,” it evidently stands in a very different category from the manufac- 
turing unions of Lancashire. It has suffered some increase in pauperism, though 
in comparison with the other parts of the district, the augmentation may be called 
very moderate. The contiguous union of West Derby and the large parish of 
Toxteth Park are so intimately connected with Liverpool, that it is undesirable, in 
discussing the mortality and pauperism, to the latter town separately, 
though neither of ita suburbs appears to have been much affected by the present 
distress. It is remarkable that while Liverpool exhibits an increase of pauperiam 
fivefold that of the West Derby union (including Toxteth Park), the increase of 
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mortality in the latter place is very considerable; on the other hand, in the form 
town there is a positive, though small, decrease in the number of deaths :— 
Increase por cent. of Differemce per cent. & the 
Paupert, 1861-2. humber of 1961-2. 
Liv: \ rarer +-62 — 09 
West Derby and Toxteth Park.. +12 +187 

12, An interval of three years lies between the commencement of the last and 
rise of the present distress in the north, The distress of 1857-8 barely extents 
over nine months, Counting to Midsummer last, the present suspension of or: 

tions has continued, with increasing severity, for eight months. It will kk¢ 
interest to contrast the results of the two periods, premising that the whi: 
relate to 1857-8 are representative of the nine months terminated at Midsumaz 
1868, while those of 1862 are for six months only. The ratio of pauperism for t 
earlier period is the average of the numbers relieved at Christmas, ~dsy, a2 
Midsummer; in the latter year it is the av taken in respect of Lady-day w 
Midsummer. The unions are hereafter classed according to the parity or the c+ 
parity of the results at the two periods. 1. Three unions which exhibit ot 
responding results. 2. Six unions which show in comparison with earlier rte: 
diminished rate of increase. 3, Six unions which show ia comparison with & 
earlier ratios an Augmented rate of increase :— 


Difference per cent. Difference per cent. 

Unions. im the number of Deaths. ih the number of Pacpet 
1857-8. 1861-2, 1857-8. 1861-2 
1) Stockport .......6.... +186 +417:2 +38 +4251 
OO eat cbs dtaebeseveune — 18 + 16 +26 + 3 
Oldham.............. +189 +4186 +37 + 8 
(2) Wigan ....ccsceeeeee $921 +101 +30 +4 22 
Chorlton ..........6. +262 + 993 +63 + 4 
Ashton-under-Lyne.... +266 + 40 +382 +318 
Q@ sccccveccecs — 03 — 57 +31 +108 
Blaekburn.......16.. +282 +14:4 +38 +4301 
A ee +190 + 6-4 +63 +26! 
(8) Macolesfield eee e e —103 — 42 +49 + 25 
ccc cece ces eees +100 +190 +19 + 91 
vs sees $114 41901 +56 + 75 
Manchester ...... bees 81 +144 +80 4117 
Haslingden .......... —218 + 58 +44 +10 
ey ceo eases osavees - 79 + 883 +43 +118 

Making the sare Gontrasta between Liverpool and thé West Derby Uni, * 
have the following figures :~— me ”" 
Difference per cent. Difference per cet 

Unions. im the namber of Deaths. in the number of Paups* 
1857-8. 1881-3. 1857-8 1961-2 
Liverpool Lee eeeeeeens +208 — 09 +11 4+ 
West Derby .......... +260 +13-7 +16 +2 


18. It is satisfactory to know that, whatever may be the cause, the rat d 
mortality in the distressed uhions is, in proportion to the suffering, as indicated 
the pauper returns, less now than it was in 1857-8. The Table just givet ad 
that, with one or two exceptions, the pressure upon the poor-rates is much aie 
now than then; and that, of the sixteen unions sel as the most imports* 
the district, three show the same rate of increase in mortality as in 1857-56, + 
show a less tate of increase in mortality than in 1857-68, six show a greater on 
increase of mortality than in 1857-58. But the pauperiam of the last six" 
excess, nearly double that attained in the earlier period. «att 

14. It is evident, from an imspection of the notes appended to the regi 
quarterly returns, that during the nine months ended with June 18658, a2 epide 
of scarlatina, whooping-cough, small-pox, and measles prevailed in the duct 


nw 
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throughout the period, with more or less violence: to these causes must be added 
many deaths from bronchitis and pneumonia. The registrar of the Hulme district, 
with reference to the great mortality there in the March quarter of 1858, remarks 
that “the tive classes have been compelled to economise their resources in 
every possible wey. This has led to an excessive overcrowding of the dwelling- 
houses amongst the poorer classes ; for where in some streets most part of the houses 
are uninhabited, in others there are as many as two and often three families in one 
house, badly ventilated and deficient in most sanitary requirements. To this I 
mainly attribute the increased mortality.” It will be remembered, in connexion 
with the existing distress, that the deaths in the Maccleafield union are below the 
average. The registrar for the east district states that “very extensive sanitary 
improvements have been made in sewering and in paving streets and courts in the 
worst parts of the borough; and the cottages have been also much imptoved. 
‘Where these measures have been carried out the deaths have decreased.” Th 
registrar of Wigan remarks, in re to the June quarter, that “the deaths are 
very much below the average for the last five years.” He observes that “ distress 
prevails tly, and is on the increase;’’ but that, to some extent, it has been 
mitigated by itberal subscriptions. The regi of Walton-le-dale district, in the 
Preston union, states that there the “deaths are much below the average, which I 
think is accounted for by the almost total stoppage of the cotton-mills, the inha- 
bitants of the Walton distri ict being chiefly factory tives. ..... It may 
seem in some degree to account for the improvement in health amidst such distreas 
if I add that the able-bodied poor in my district are employed in out-door labour.” 
The registrar of Preston remarks that “There are now upwards of 22,000 people 
out of employment, and entirely dependent on charity of the boards o 
for support... .. But it is pr ifying to know that, notwithstanding so much 
poverty the rate of mortality has not increased, but decreased.” The Registrar- 
eneral haa made the following remark as to the sanitary condition of the north- 
western district, which comprises the union counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
during the quarter ended at June last :— It was noticed above that the depression 
of trade in the manufacturing district had sensibly affected the marriage returns; 
but happil it does not appear that the same cause acting in the opposite direction 
has tended materially to raise the rate of mortality, and it cannot positively be 
asserted that it has produced that effect in any degree. England, as has already 
been mentioned, was generally rather healthier last quarter than in the same season 


.of 1861 ; but the rate of mortality in Cheshire and Lancashire was, though in an 


inconsiderable degree, higher last quarter than it had been in the spring of the 
previous year. The difference was only between 2-408 and 2:417;” that is to say, 
an increase of nine in every 10,000 deaths. With respect to the increased mot- 
tality in Lancashire and Cheshire which the returns for the March quarter of the 
present year reveal, the Registrar-General had previously obeerved that “The 
registrars in certain districts refer the increased mortality, which these fi too 
plainly reveal, to scarlatina, measles, bronchitis, and pneumonia, which been 
prevalent; and by some of them an opinion which there is resson to fear may be 
too well founded, appears to be entertained that those complaints hed found sn 
active ally in the poverty and want which many of the unemployed thousands now 
suffer in the great seats of manufacture. Facts have been adduced to prove that 
in instances of great depression of trade, like that which recently occurred in 
Coventry, the mortality of children is reduced in consequence of the due amount of 
maternal care being bestowed on them which in more prosperous times is with- 
drawn by the important requisition of factory Jabour. is is within limits, 
Nursing, in straitened circumstances, may be better for children than fulness of 
cheer without it; but when hard times are rolonged and the small store 
at had been gathered in the day of full work is exhausted, the greatest amount of 
arental attention will not expel physical decline, sickness, or death itself from the 
welling. 

15. To whatever causes those marked diversities which thé paper has shown to 
exist in the Lancashire and Cheshire unions between thé pauperism and the death- 
rate during the present distress may be ultimately traced, it will be conceded that 
the mo les of that district are matters of the deepest import to boards of 
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guardians and relief committees. It appears obvious to the writer that if the dea:}- 
rate in the distressed unions does not permanently exceed, or positively falls belo:, 
that of prosperous times, the relief granted to the unemployed operatives and thez 
families is sufficient to maintain them in health. <A greatly increased death-riz, 
on the other hand, must, though it be neither directly nor indirectly the resah 
insufficient aid, be a source of no little anxiety to those who are now officially 
voluntarily engaged in alleviating the wants of the poor. Rochdale, for examp 
can give little concern to its guardians just now on the score of mortality. 3B: 
Bury and Salford would in the same matter justify a considerable amount. 


Statistics showing the Increased Circulation of a Pure and Instructive Lik 
rature adapted to the Capacities and the Means of the Labouring Populs- 
tion. By Henny Roserts, F.S.A. 


The author of this paper, alluding to the pro of sanitary amelioration, and v 
his “ Notes on various Efforts to Improve the Domiciliary Condition of the Labou- 
ing Classes,” given t extenso in the Transactions for 1860, assumed that, in an a 
lightened seat of learning, the efforts made to promote a healthy state of the rind 
and of the immortal part of man, would be deemed equally worthy of attention 

With the progress of popular education in this country, and the umrestricted 
liberty of circulating works of every description, excepting such as openly outry: 
morality, the desire of gain led to the production of a large amount of low lite 
ture, most objectionable in its character, tending to foster the worst passions < 
human nature, and stimulating to the commission of crime, as well as to the ci- 
tempt of all laws, human and divine. In order to counteract an evil so insidiow 
and one productive of so poisonous a state of the moral atmosphere, it was fom! 
worse than useless to have recourse to the law, excepting in a very few instanxs 
of its notorious violation. But much greater success has resulted from the vraro= 
efforts made to supplant and drive out of the field the most injurious of the pub- 
lications in question, by the introduction of such as are calculated to create s 


healthy moral atmosphere, to cultivate the mind, inform the judgment, to improve | 


and elevate the taste. 

A notice of the efforts made for promoting this object must, on the present occs- 
sion, be necessarily restricted to those of leading societies, some of which, as tht 
titles indicate, were formed originally for the exclusive circulation of strictly re- 
gious publications, but now combine with that object & more extensive ranze ¢ 
pure and instructive literature. These societies will be referred to in the order c 
their establishment; and afterwards some statistics will be given to show the «x- 


tent of the circulation of works of the same class by private publishers, which ar _ 


only illustrative of what is now done for this object, though perhaps on a less «- 
tended scale, by many other publishers in the United Kingdom. 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was founded in 1698, by mex- 


bers of the Established Church. It has three distinct objects, one of them being | 


and Prayer-books, in various languages ; and from this source our army and natt 


have been largely supplied. The supply of emigrants and the system of lendinc- — 


libraries has been long a valuable branch of the society’s operations, and, with 
special view to the latter object, its publications now embrace works on histor, 


biography, philosophy, political economy, natural history, topography, &e, pe | 


ared in an attractive form, and written in a Christian spirit. e outlay on the 
society’s publications has averaged, for the last twenty-five years, about £16,00 
perannum. Its issues in the year 1860 to 1861 were, of Bibles and New Tests- 
ments, 235,592 ; Common Prayer Books, 339,997 ; bound books, 1,952,878 ; tracts, 
&c., 4,105,611; total of publications in the year, 6,634,073: and from the yer 
1783, when its issues were first reported, it has circulated 148,902,287 copies of 
various publications. 
The Book Society for Promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor was ests 
blished in 1750. te objects are the gratuitous distribution and the sale of Bibles 
Testaments, and books of established excellence, not exclusively religious, as well 


the preparation and circulation of books and tracts, including the Sacred Scriptars _ 


- ture of 
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as the publication of original and standard works adapted to promote religious and 
moral instruction. It is a rule of this society that no books of a controversial cha- 
racter shall be distributed ; and any profits made from the sale of its publications 


are appro riated to the grants of books to destitute Sunday and 
Schools, &c 
mearly £5000. 

The Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland, instituted in 1793, sells none 
but religious books. It was the first society in Great Britain to employ colporteurs 
in the distribution of approved publications, and it has now from 110 to 1 nts 
thus employed. Its sale of periodicals in the past year has been above 700,000 
copies, and of Bibles and Testaments 20,000 copies. 

Religious Tract Society was founded in 1799, at which period it has been 
estimated that there were 20,000 hawkers engaged in selling indecent songs and 
polluting penny papers throughout all parts of the country. The publication of 
tracts and books or children, with attractive illustrations, was commenced by this _ . 
society at an early period of its history; and they were followed by cheap editions 
of old authors, or original works, written in a plain and popular style, to which 
were subsequently added educational works; and lastly, it was deemed advisable 
to engage in the production of periodical literature, mostly illustrated, and suited 
to various ages and classes. Its circulation has increased since 1851 at the rate of 
nearly two millions per annum, it having amounted in 1851 to 20,887,064, in 1856 
to 31,529,185, and in 1861 to 41,883,921. The agency for distributing this mass of 
good literature is all voluntary, excepting that employed on board of emigrant ships 
and the sales made through the ordinary channels of trade. The annual receipta 
and expenditure of the society now exceed £100,000; and the total distribution of 
its publications has been about 950,000,000 copies. 

e British and Foreign Bible Society was established in 1804, for the supply and 
circulation of the Sacred Scriptures without note or comment. In Great Apritain 
voluntary agency is thus largely employed through the medium of ite auxiliaries 
and branches; and in foreign countries it promotes the same object, often where 
the Scriptures were before unknown, and even amongst savages, where no 
written language previously existed. The translating, printing, and distributing 
of the Sacred Scriptures, in whole or in part, has been Promoted by this society, 
directly or indirectly, in 160 languages or dialects; and the number of versions, 
wholly or partially completed, is 190, of which 140 are translations never before 
printed. The issues by the society last year were upwards of 1,500,000 copies, and 
its total issues of the Scriptures, or portions of them, now amount to 40,910,474 
copies. The total receipts of this society were for the past year £168,443 15s. 5d., 
including £76,760 17s. Aa. for the sale of the Seriptures ; and the total expendi- 

the society, from its establishment in 1804, has been £5,250,546 18s. 6d. 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (now dormant) was established 
in 1826. Amongst ite earliest publications was the ‘Penny Magazine,’ which had 
at one time a circulation of 200,000 copies. In 1828 it commenced the ‘ British 
Almanac,’ a publication which has greatly conduced to the very marked improve- 


The receipts and expenditure of the society for the last year were 


- yment in the general character of our almanacs. The first number of the ‘ Penn 


Cyclopeedia’ was issued by this society in 1833, and of its first volume 55,000 copies 
‘were sold. 
The Working Men's Educational Union was founded in 1852, for the purpose of 


; 66 assisting all persons desirous of imparting interesting and popular literary and 
' gcientific information imbued with a sound Christian spirit,” whether by the de- 


livery of lectures, the formation of libraries, or the promotion of mutual-instruction 
or other classes for adults. The agency of this society is to a very considerable 
extent gratuitous, and the lectures are mostly delivered in such suitable places as 
are obtainable free of cost. 

From the Dublin Tract Repository there have been issued within the past eight 
years 34,000,000 of publications, including pamphlets and small books. 

The Pure Literature Society was established in 1855, for promoting the extensive 
circulation of all such books, maps, prints, diagrams, and other publications as may 
be deemed good and useful by the managing committee; but the society itself ab- 
stains from publishing. Grants of well-selected books are made at half-price in 
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aid of parochial and other libraries, to mechanics’ institutions, working-wer't » 
cietiea, and for distribution to sailors, soldiers, emigranta, miners, end navvies. 

Hawking or Colportage of carefully selected books and prints was systematicly 
commenced in England in 1851, and within the last ten yeara much has been doe 
in this way to promote the circulation of pure literature in the rural dine 
Sixty-two local associations have been o and are united with the “Chuxt 
of England Book-hawking Union,” which employs about eighty book-hawks 
whose aggregate sale is now about £16,000 per annum. 

Another society, designated the Brith Association, waa establish 
in 1860, with a view of carrying out the same object by agents not restricted to t 
sale of books and educational appliancea, but who are expected to act also m sca- 
tain sense a6 missionaries. 

The numerous publications specially used for instruction in the Schools of te 
Poor are mostly issued by one or other of the school societies, and no sccmm 

estimate as to their numbers can be given. 

' A class of publications intended to impart a general knowledge of Sauis) 
Science, in ita application to every-day life, has been lately introduced, and wv 
forms an important branch of the instruction conveyed to the Inge 
through the various agencies under review. The production and circulstios ¢ 
such publications is a main object of the Ladies’ Samstary Association, which bu 
since its establishment in 1857, distributed 468,500 copies of amall works, x! 
mostly at from 1d. to 2d. each. The issue of sanitary publications was commenx 
by Mesars. Jarrold & Sons about ten years since, under the designation of “ Howe 
hold Tracta,” which are sold at 2d. each, and of these the number issued 7 & 
June last was 1,345,000. Of another class, entitled “Science for the Housebeld 
126,000 copies have been circulated. 

Publications promotive of temperance are ciroulated very extensively from & 
establishment of Mr. Tweedie, 337 Strand, and man er ers, On 
journal devoted to this cause has a circulation of 25,000 copies weekly. 1» 
‘British Workman,’ issued at Id., and the ‘ Band of Review,’ at #4 lin 
now a circulation of about 250,000 copies each, with a well-merited inoress. 

From Mr. Peter Drummond’s Tract and Book Depét, at Stirling, N. B, ln 
been issued since 1848, gratuitously and by sale, 33,600,000 tracts of 1 to 1? px 


acd. | 
Another publishing firm, that of Mr. John Cassell, issues from 25,0000 

to 30,000, annually of well-written penny publications, besides the ‘ Pope# 
Educator,’ the ‘Illustrated History of England,’ and the ‘ Dlustrated Family 

in weekly penny numbers, of which, up to the present time, 21,000,000 nun3 

have been printed. 

To this greatly increased circulation of a pure and instructive cheap htes™ 
and particularly to the extensive distribution of the Sacred Scriptures, the st 
feels justified in attributing, in no small degree, the striking change in the omd# 
of our manufacturing operatives, at the present time of severe privation and sit 
ing, aa com with their riotous Bro ings in days not very remote fron 

mt; and he would trust that their conduct may prove instructive to ™™ 
in other countries, who, exalted in authority, and Imowing not the value of mos 
influence in governing a people, fetter the human mind, and incarcerate those vi 
having themselves enced that the ways of true wisdom are pleasstt 
her paths peace, would lead others to walk therein. 


A Statistical Inquiry into the Prevalence of numerous Conditions affecting * 
Constitution in 1000 Consumptive Persons. By Enywarp Sutra, D., LL, 
F-R.S., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton § 


The inquiry was made upon G00 male and 400 female patients st the Host 
for Consumption, Brompton, and was intended to show the influence of all + 
causes which are believed to modify the health. 


The average age of the patienta was 28°8 years. 30 per cent. had been bons 
London, 86 per sont, had lived cbielly in London, 58 per cant. bad lived # 
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London during the preceding $ years. 8:8 per cent. could not read or write; and 
only 14°38 per cent. had been insufficiently neurished. 

t Parental conditions.—64 per cent. had lost the father, 46 per cent. the mother, 
and 28 per cent. both parents ; in 25 per cent. only were both parents living. The 
average age of the parents at death was 50°8 years, with an increased duration of 
4:7 years on the part of the fathers. The most frequent age at death was 365 to 55 
years, whilst only 11 per cent. died under the of 35, and some lived upwards 
of 95 years. 18 per cent. had experienced feeble health before the birth of the 

atient, and 34 per cent. throughout life ; in 22°7 per cent. one or both parents had 

ed unsteady lives. 21:1 per cent. of the parents had died of consumption, whilst 
in 2°8 per cent. the grand-parents, 23:3 per cent. the brothers or sisters, and 9'1 per 
cent. the uncles or aunts had died of the same disease. They had suffered from 
rheumatism in 22 per cent., from asthma in 9°4 per cent., from liver-disease and 
gout in 9 and 7:2 per cent., and from fevers, ague, insanity, and diabetes in 4 to 5 
per cent. Presumed scrofulous affections were extremely rare. In only 6 cases wag 
there consanguinity of the parents. 

The age of the parents at the birth of the patients was, in half of the cases, from 
25 years to 35 years, and in only 2 per cent. was it leas than 20 yeara. The number 
of the children was very , Viz. an average of 7° to a family, and in some families 
there were 23 children. e patient was the first child in 20 per cent., and the 
first, second, and third child in half of all the cases. 40 per cent. of the parenta’ 
children had died, 

2. Personal Conditions.—In only 28 per cent. were the patienta under st. 20, and 
a few were st. 60. 24 per cent. had been feeble at birth, whilst 22 per cent, had 
suffered from feeble general health, and 17 per cent. from generally defective appe- 
tite. In 126 per cent. the lungs had been always delicate; 2°5 per cent. had 
dry-nursed ; 25:4 per cent. had ired with unusual freedom; 25 per cent. had 
never worn flannel next the akin, and 55 per cent. had suffered from coldness of the 
extremities; 72°5 per cent. had an excitable temperament; 62°] per cent. had 
medium brown or light-coloured hair, 74 per cent. iad grey or blue eyes, 60 per 
cent. had florid complexion, and 46-7 per cent. had a fleshy habit. 

16, 65:4, 60, and 41 per cent. had not had meaales, scarlet fever, amall pox, and 
hooping-cough in their order, and the frequency of any long-continued i -effecty 
from these di was insignificant; 12°8 per cent. had suffered from enlarged 

lands, and 4°5 per cent. from long-continued affection of the eyes, but otherwise 

e ordi scrofulous disease scarcely existed. 16-7 per cent. had suffered from 
inflammation of the 1 and 14:8 per cent. from rheumatism, whilst typhus fever 
and frequent diarrhoea had occurred in 8 per cent., ague in 5°6 per cent., and liver- 
disease in 4:3 per cent. of the cases. 

The menses appeared at et. 14 and 15 years in 86-4 per cent., and in 11 per cent, 
only was it before et.13. 43-5 per cent. were married, and of these 18 per cent. had 
not borne children. Their average age at the birth of the first child was wt. 20 ta 
25, and in only 9 per cent. were they under wt. 20. The number of children per 
family was 1 and 2 in 44 per cent., and 1, 2, and 3 in 55 per eent.; 38 per cent. 
of the children had died, and in 43 per cent. the general state of the health of the 
children was bad; abortions had occurred in 46-2 per cent. of the child-bearing 
married women. 

29°6 per cent. of the males had led a bad life at some period, 24°5 per cent. had 
smoked tobacco, 19°83 per cent. of both sexes had submitted to late hours, and 22:2 
per cent. had suffered much anxiety. In 70 per cent. some complaint was made ag 
to the injurious influence of their occupations, as exposure, long hours, close and 
hot rooms, bending posture, dust, or fumes, &c. 

The author then entered irto a consideration of the question of hereditary trangs 
mission, and showed the relation of such an inquiry to the purposes of life assur~ 
ance; but was of opinion, that as consumptives are a very mixed class of perso 
and the causes of the disease most various, the only safeguard to life-offices was tha 
careful examination of the chest of applicants by competent physicians. 


On the Income Taz. By W. T. Taorwron, 
The objget of this paper was to show, firet, that every income-tax whatecsver must 
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necessarily violate the just principles of taxation; and, secondly, that’s wife: 
income-tax does so to a greater extent than there is any necessity for. Takinz u 
the principles of taxation those Iaid down as such by Adam Smith, and adopts 
by Ricardo and John Stuart Mill, the writer undertook to prove that the least o- 
jectionable income-tax must needs infringe three of Adam Smith's four marin 
tead of being levied at the time and in the manner most convenient to the ca- 
tributor, an income-tax is levied at the most inconvenient time and in the mos 
offensive manner. A man pays his customs or excise dues a little at a time, = 
chooses his own time for paying,—never, of course, volunteering to pay, exc: 
when he has wherewithal to pay. But the income-tax comes upon him both i 
at once and just at the very time when he is beset with his half-yearly bills, kn- 
ing a pitiless percentage on his means of meeting them. It laya him, too, on‘ 
rack, endeavours to extort a confession from him, and leaves him no alternative be 
to criminate or to perjure himself. Then, the income-tax is levied most unequll. 
It is assessed, not, as Adam Smith says it should be, in proportion to s ma‘ 
ability, but in proportion to his honesty. An income-tax must often be, to a cera 
extent, a matter of conscience. Those who have no conscience may partially evsé 
it by lying; and thus it acts as a bounty upon lying, and a tax upon truth. Tk 
honest man bears the full burden; the dishonest goes com ively free. This! 
a vice inherent in and inseparable from every income-tax whatsoever. There mus 
always be this to counterbalance any virtues it may possess. True, it has the mz 
of raising a revenue more effectually than any other expedient, but at what 
does it do so? The mere pecuniary cost of its collection may perhaps be modes: 
as compared with that of the customs or excise, but money is not the sole eleme: 
of cost. The income-tax is collected at the expense of the national honesty. |: 
offers a powerful temptation to every commercial and every professional man tot] 
one deliberate falsehood, to commit one gross act of fraud, every year, and it 3 
certain that a large majority of commercial and professional men yield to # 
temptation; for, from the last returns, it appears that there are, in Great Brus 
only 6066 persons in trades or professions honest enough to confess that they mil 
more than £500 and less than £600 a year; only 6020 who confess to more t® 
£1000 and less than £2000 a year; only 997 persons who confess to £5000 and 
than £10,000. Since it cannot be supposed that people who cheat regularly a* 
& year will cheat only once a year, or that, beginning with cheating governm!- 
they will end without cheating their customers, it is plain that the income-t } 
undermining the national honesty, and consequently that commercial prosxt! 
also of which national honesty is one of the bases. Although then an incomes! 
may possibly not take out of people's pockets a great deal more than is paid a) 
the exchequer, it is calculated to Keep out a great deal that would otherwise bt 
en ' 
Considering it to be thus apparent that every income-tax must necessarily &* 
variance wit just principles, Mr. Thornton proceeded to argue that a unio 
income-tax violates them to a needless extent. It does so by superadding to! 
inequality and injustice inseparable from every income-tax an inequahty ool 
injustice peculiar to itself. This is implied by its very name—a uniform * 
come-tax, f. e. a tax levied at the same rate on all incomes. But, says Ad3 
Smith, every one should pay taxes in proportion to his ability. His ability 0% 
what? Obviously in proportion to his ability to pay taxes. But such ability 
no means corresponds with income. To illustrate this point, Mr. Thornton *f 
posed two persons, each with £1000 a year, but the one a bachelor, and the othet 
a man with a family. Both have the same income, but their ability to bear 4 
tion is very different; or, to use Ricardo’s application of Adam Smith’s privap® 
equal taxation requires from them very unequal sacrifices. Consequently, s% 
assessed at the same rate on all incomes, without reference to the varying amet 
of claims on those incomes, is not asseased “in proportion to the respective abilit 
of the several contributors.” Moreover the income-tax is the only tax at pre 
in use amongst us which does affect incomes without regard to other claims up" 
them. A prudent family man, by living in a cheaper situation, by keeping ©! 
female servants, by walking on foot or riding only in cabs or omnibus, ly 
_ gechewing cigars, and drinking beer or spixits instead of wine, may always mak" 
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to 0 pay a smaller percentage on his income, in the shape of assessed taxes, customs, 
and excise duties, than an unencumbered bachelor of equal incoms. It is the 
income-tax alone which falls with indiscriminating weight upon both, and which, 
regarding not the ability to pay taxes, but simply the amount of income, makes 
the same deduction from the E1000 by which a dozen persons are to be supported, 
as from the £1000 appropriated to the exclusive use of a single individual. 

Hlere is one inequality incidental to a uniform income-tax. Another avises from 
the equal assessment of permanent and precarious incomes. Two persons, each of 
£1 a year, but derived in the one case from landed, funded, or otherwise 
realized property, and in the other, from the profits of trade, the gains of a pro- 
fession, or the salary of an office, have not the same means of paying taxes. The 
one may spend his £1000 a year for fifty years together, and at the end of that 
period his means of spending £1000 a year will be found undiminished. But if a 
merchant, or tradesman, or doctor, or lawyer, or railway secretary be silly enough 
to spend the whole of his £1000 a year, then if health fail, or business fail, he may 
suddenly find himself without a penny. Accordingly, he commonly puts by part 
of his income, and spends only the remainder; andthe amount of that remainder 
is the measure of his ability to pay taxes, the amount therefore on which he ought 
to be taxed. In support of his view on this point, the writer quoted an expression 
of Adam Smith, to the effect that “every subject of a state should contribute to 
the support of the government in proportion to the revenue which he enjoys under 
the protection of the state ;” from which he inferred that Smith intended to distin- 
guish between the income which a man possesses and enjoys and that which he 

ssesses and does not enjoy, remarking that a man enjoys only that part of his 
income which he spends, and that he no more enjoys what he saves for the benefit 
of his heirs than he enjoys the wine which is ripening in his cellar, and which 
may not be fit to drink tlt he is gathered to his fathers, or which may be kept till 
it spoila and may never be drank at all, just as money that is invested may not be 
accumulating for the benefit of the actual owner, and perhaps may not be accumu- 
lating at all, but may be dwindling away to nothing in the shape of railway shares. 
Mr. Thornton proceeded to remark that, among the many faults of an income-tax, 
there is only one which can be remedied. The tax is in most respects incurably 
bad. Nothing can prevent its being a discouragement to honesty and a bounty 
upon fraud, or from being collected at the expense of national probity, or from 

ing with equal weight on single and married men of the same income, not- 
withstanding their unequal ability to bear the weight. One of its iniquities, how- 
ever, is partially remediable. It might be prevented from fpressing qually on 
permanent and precarious incomes, in the manner proposed by Mr. Mill, viz. by 
exempting from taxation that proportion of a precarious income which, the 
average of cases, its recipient would be bound in prudence to save. 

The remainder of the paper was occupied with an examination of objections to 
Mr. Mill’s suggestion. It has been urged that there is often a great difference between 
what a man ought to save and what he does save; and it has been asked, what could 
be more monstrous than to extend exemption to a spendthrift, who, being bound in 
prudence to lay by say, a fourth of his income, thinks proper to spend all, and to 
save nothing P at could be more monstrous than to confer the reward assigned for 
the performance of a particular duty to one who had culpably neglected to perform 
that duty? In Mr. Thornton’s opinion it is more monstrous still to withhold the 
reward those who have performed the duty. In a country in which economists 
must be to spendthrifts as 100 to 1, it would, he thinks, be better that one d- 
thrift should obtain an exemption which he does not deserve, rather than that a 
hundred economists should be denied the exemption they do deserve. 

Again, it has been urged that to assess precarious at a lower rate than permanent 
incomes, on the avowed ground, too, that the former belong to a poorer class of 
men, would be to tax the poor at a lower rate than the rich—a measure subversive 
of security of property. however, a reduced rate has been proposed for preca- 
rious incomes, it aia been on the supposition that whatevor rate were adopted 
would be assessed on the whole income. But to assess the whole of a precarious 
and the whole of a permanent income at the same rate would be to disregard their 
rae ability to bear taxation. If only that part of an income be taxed on which 
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depends ability to pay, no one will object to the same rate being applied to all i- 
comes, It is only Pease injustice is committed by taxing the whole income, ths 
an attempt is made to repair the injustice by demanding that a lower rate be in- 
posed than would be proper if only part were taxed. 

A third objection to Mr. Mill’s s on is the opposite of the second. It has 
been said that to exempt savings would be to favour the rich at the expense of te 
poor, inasmuch as it is ed comparatively rich that the greater part of savin 
are made. To this Mr. Thornton answers, that if the rich pay on all they spend 
and are exempted only on what they save, they obtain the exemption only on ths 
part of their fneome with respect to which they abdicate the vantage of riches, 
not consuming it themselves, but making it over to be consumed by the pee. 
Moreover, if they pay on all they spend, they pay on all they enjoy; and the p> 
ciple that every man should pay on what he enjoys, whether the sum be grat 
small, is fully carried out. 


On Expectation of Lrfe. 
By Caantzs M. Wriuicn, Actuary, University Life Assurance Soady. 


The author showed that the following hypothesis agrees nearly with D:. 
Farr’s English Lifo Table, which was obtained from Returns maie by every pars 
an 


in o6. - . 
a= age in years, 
then 3? (80 — a) = expectation. 
Also, that by an extension of the s we obtain the expectation of life dud 


agreeing with the result of the laborious investigation made by the late Mr. fr 
laison as to the duration of the lives of female Government annuitants. 

If a= age in years, 
then } (86 — a) = expectation. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Address of Wr11am Farnzaren, Kog., LL.D., FRS., President of the Secu 


Evrny succeeding year presents to our notice some new feature of constrict. 
or some new application of science to the useful arts. Last year we had to ret 
several new discoveries in chemical as well as mechanical science; and this 5 
is fruitful of machinery and the industrial developments, as exhibited in 
courts of the International Exhibition. It is not my intention to oceupy your t# 
with a history of these Exhibitions, but I may be permitted to notice some of 
most interesting objects, and some of the ingenious contrivances which we #* 
called upon to witness, and which do honour to the age in which we live. Bei 
I venture on a description of these objects, I must, however, crave your ind 
whilst I endeavour to notice some of the more important improvements which bs" 
en place in mechanical science during some of the past years. ” 
It may be stated that there is no period of the past history of science so friz= 
in discoveries as the present century. Within the last fifty years we are exsbid 
to enumerate the application of steam as a motive power to every descriptice 4 
manufacture, as also to navigation, locomotion, and agriculture. At the clox 
the eighteenth century the power of steam and its now almost universal appl» 
tion was, with the exception of a few engines by Boulton and Watt, comparatire! 
unknown. Now it is the handmaid of all work, from our domestic iremest 
to the ocean-steamer of a thousand horses’ power. This we may consider as iF 
present state of steam and the steam-engine, and we have only to compare # 
small but beautiful construction of engines for private and domestic use, 08 set * 
the Exhibition of this year, with those which propel our fleets, drain our mi 
and move with clockwork precision the innumerable machines of our manuf 
ries. To these we may add the use of steam to locomotion, and we realize the 
of heat reciprocally convertible into mechanical force, or the dynamic theo é 
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work done, in the energy of nearly a thousand horses’ power, at fifty miles an hour. 
How wonderful and yet how effective are the powers of this comparatively small 
machine! It is perfectly docile, and obeys the hand of its director with almost 
mathematical precision, and by the touch of a simple lever it regulates ite move~ 
ments to the nicety of an inch, or it bounds forward with a momentum, Ba 
of time or distance, and careers on its iron track like a dream of the Arabian Nights. 
In fact, we may almost regard them as realized, when we consider the smallness 
of the space and the organisms by which these wonderful results are attained. 
Apart from the flight of fancy, we arrive at the conclusion that these are facts 
already accomplished with a degree of certainty that ceases to be wonderful, ex- 
cept only to the uninitiated, who stares at what he is unable to comprehend. The 
general principles of the steam-engine and the locomotive are, however, easil 
acquired ; and in this age of steam it should, in my opinion, form a separate branc 
of education for the benefit of both sexes, to whom it would be highly advantageous. 
It is a branch of knowledge of deep importance to the present and rising genera- 
tion ; and as steam and its application to the varied purposes of civilized life becomes 
every day more apparent, a knowledge of its powers and properties is much 
wanted, and ought not to be neglected. 

I am the more desirous that instruction of this kind should be imparted to the 
rising generation in our public schools, as it would lead to practical acquaintance 
with instruments and machines in daily use, and would familiarize the more intel- 
ligent classes with objects on which, at the present day, we almost exclusively de- 
pend for the comforts and enjoyments of life. I donot mean that we should make 
scholars engineers; but they ought to be taught the general principles of the arts, 
in order to appreciate their value and to apply them to the use | purposes by which 
‘we are surrounded. It is by the acquisition of this knowledge that we over= 
come ignorance, so often fatal in the use of steam, and not unfrequently attended 
with danger to life and property. We might quote numerous examples of 
boiler explosions and other casualties arising from this cause; and this want o 
knowledge is not only productive of danger, but it leaves im t matters to be 
directed Tce hands of incompetency, instead of being guided by the arm of intel- 
ligence. The introduction of steam and its application to such a variety of pure 
poses was shortly followed by that of gas, and this brilliant discovery we owe to 
the untutored mind of one of our first working mechanics, William Murdock of 
Soho, the assistant and contemporary of Watt. Mr. Murdock lighted up his own 
house and Soho about the year 1802 or 1803, and in 1804 gee was first applied to 
light Messrs. Philip and Lee’s cotton-mills at Manchester. For eome years 1t made 
little or no Progrest, but it was, in 181 employed for lighting the streets of towns ; 
and we are, therefore, indebted to William Murdock and carburetted hy 
for the enjoyment of a pure and brilliant light in our streets and public buildings, 
and in almost every house and town in the empire. 

Next to gas came steam-navigation, railways, and locomotion, and subsequently 
the electric telegraph. I will not, however, tire you with any detailed notice of 
these discoveries, however important they may be in a scientific point of view, but 
simply advert to those departments of science with which the members of this 
Section are more immediately interested. In taking even a cursory view of the 
machinery of the two annexes of the International Exhibition, we cannot be other- 
wise than struck with the multiplicity of the objects, the perfection of the execu 
tion, and the accuracy of the tools, together with the numerous devices by which 
these are attained. very casual glance at this Exhibition when com with 
that of 1851, and that of Paris in 1855, shows with what intensity and ity the 
public mind has been at work since the people of all nations were first called upon 
to compete with each other in the peaceful rivalry of mechanical art. 

Taking the Exhibition as a whale, there is no very t nor very important 
discovery in mechanical science; but there is a great deal to be seen of a character 
both interesting and instructive. In land steam-engines there is nothing particularly 
attractive, if we except the growing importance of the horizontal, which is rapidly 
supplanting that of the beam or verti engine. To the horizontal system may be 
Ppriee economy in the first cost, and nearly equal efficiency in its application to 


a 
mills and for manufacturing purposes. Another important feature in ine engines 
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is their smooth and noiseless motion, their compact form, and the facility wi 
which they can be applied as helps or assistants to those of larger dimensor. 
They are, moreover, executed with a degree of finish and accuracy of workus- 
ship which cannot easily be surpassed. 

the agricultural department the same observations apply to this descript:- 
of engine, where it is extensively used on a smaller scale. hey are equally we 
made, and the country at large are chiefly indebted to our agricultura) engin 
for many ingenious contrivances, and for their successful application, not exc- 
eively to the farm, but to many other useful purposes in the economy of nm. 

8. 


From the motive power em loyed in our manufactories and its adaptatic % 
iculture let us glance at the beautiful execution, compact form, and colosd 
dimensions of our marine engines, and we shall find, in combination, simpheits « 
form, concentration of power, and precision of action never before equalled i i 
or any other country. In this department of construction we are without nk 
and it is a source of pride that this country, as the first maritime nation in the weit 
should stand preeminently first as the leader of naval propulsion. 

In locomotive as in marine constructions we are not behind, if we ar nz 
advance of other nations, although it must be admitted that several splendid + 
cimens of engines from France and Germany are exhibited by some of the 
makers of those countries. There is, however, this distinction between the (oz 
nental locomotives and those of home manufacture, and that is, in this com” 
there is greater simplicity and design, greater compactness of form, and dsr 
conceptions in working out the details of the parts. These operations, i 
carefully executed to standard gauges, render each part of an engine a facss. 
of its fellow; and hence follows the perfection of a system where every pr * 
a repetition of a whole series of parts, and, in so far as accuracy is concerned, It F! 
great improvement on the old system of construction. 

The other parts of the Exhibition are well entitled to a carefal inspection | 
minerals and raw material the collections are numerous and valuable to an a 
never before witnessed in any Exhibition; and the articles, fuel and ores, wil} 
found highly instructive. The machinery for pumping, winding, and crushim - 
upon @ scale sufficiently large and comprehensive to engage the attention of te 
mechanic and miner, and it is only to be regretted that in every case comp 
persons are not in attendance fully prepared to explain and initiate the inet} 
enced student in the principles of the workings, and the cases of instrument * 
neatly classified and spread before him for instruction. 

In the machinery department, although there is nothing that strikes the obx7 
at first sight as new, yet there are many useful improvements calculated to ec 
mize labour and facilitate the operations of spinning and weaving; and in t« 
making there never was at any former period so many hands and heads at wor © 
on the occasion pending the opening of the Exhibition. Some of the tools, st: 
the turning-, boring-, planing-, and slotting-machines, are of a very high order: * 
the tool-machinery for the manufacture of fire-arms, shells, rockets, &e, is of the 
character as to render the whole operations, however minute, perfectly automs 
or self-acting, with an accuracy of repetition that leaves the article, when fins 
identical with every other article from the same machine. Such, in fact, 3 & 
perfection of the tool-system as it now exists, that in almost every case we U' 
calculate on a degree of exactitude that admits of no deviation beyond a thous 

art of an inch. 

Amongst the many interesting mechanical objects exhibited in the two an 
may be noticed as original, the spool-machine, for the winding of sewing-t 
on bobbins, the machine for making paper bags (invented by a pupil of my o*: 
the saw-riband machine, and others of great merit as ingenuity of «* 
trivance and adaptation of design. In manufactures, in design, and in constrot’ 
art, there is everything that could be desired in the shape of competitive st 
and, without viewing the success of the Great Exhibition of this year in 4 pt* 
niary point of view, we may safely attribute its great success to the interesting © 
instructive character of the objects submitted to public inspection. _ 

. Irrespective of the Exhibition, with its invaluable and highly finished specu»™ 
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we have briefly to notice come of the improvements and changes that have taken 
place in the construction of ordnance and the art of defence, and to chronicle some 
of the most important results which have placed the whole of our naval and mili- 
tary armaments in a state of transition. It is now well understood that His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French was the first to apply iron plates as a defence to the 
sides of ships, and that ships of war protected with a given thickness of plate 44 
inches were invulnerable to shot or shell. For a considerable length of time this 
opinion was prevalent, and was acted upon both in this country, France, and Ame- 
rica. The experiments instituted by the Admiralty and War Office have, to a great 
extent, dispelled these notions; and it has been proved that a smooth-bored Arm- 
strong gun, with a 150-1b. spherical shot, can pierce a4}-inch-thick plate and 18inches 
of teak In fact, it has been proved by experiment that no vessel yet constructed 
is able to carry armour-plates of sufficient thickness to resist such powerful ordnance 
as has been brought against them. 

Every effort has been made on the part of the Government to determine experi- 
mentally the properties of iron best calculated to resist shot, and the greatest pos- 
sible care has been observed, both in a chemical and mechanical point of view, to 
secure the very best description of iron for that Purpose. ll these facts have been 
ascertained, as also the penetrating powers of different descriptions of ordnance as 
compared with the thickness of the plates to be pierced. In this position the 
balance of force to the resistance of the plate was in favour of the gun, but with 
this qualification, that the gun had to sustain an explosive force of powder equivalent 
to one-third the weight of the shot, a charge which the gun was unable to bear. 
Under ordinary circumstances, with the usual ch of one-eighth the weight of 
the shot, it might reasonably be inferred that the balance was on the side of the 
plate, and that guns of such heavy calibre were insufficient in strength to sustain 
these tremendous ch of powder. Again, it must be borne in mind that these 
results were only produced at certain distances, and under certain conditions of 
heavy charges of powder and a short range of 200 yards. 

The inquiry was thus hanging on the balance, when it was determined to ascer- 
tain the effect of the 1 orsfall gun of 22 tons weight with a charge of 75 lbs. 
of powder and a 300-1b. shot, against a target representing the ‘ Warrior,’ with her 
18 inches of teak and 4} inches of iron. e result of this experiment was the 

enetration of the mass, with a huge opening in the side of the target upwards of 
b feet in diameter. This experiment Ja probably not calculated to apply to ships 
of war carrying ordnance of such immense weight, but it is greatly in favour of 
forts, where an enemy’s vessel may be struck at a distance of 1000 yards. 

Passing from the Horsfall gun, we now come to the last and most important 
experiments with the Whitworth gun: the first was a 12-pounder field-gun, and 
the second a 70-pounder naval pun ; both of the guns were rifled. These experi- 
ments ere very instructive, and I probably could not do better than quote from the 
‘Times,’ of September 18th, a statement of the effect produced by these guns:—- 

“It will, perhaps, be remembered that a decided difference was eatablished very 
early in the controversy between the penetrating powers of solid shot and those 
of shell. Solid shot at one time failed, and at another time succeeded, againat 
armour-plates, according to the modified conditions of the experiments; but shells 
failed absolutely and invariably. No shell could ever be driven through even a 
moderately thick plate of iron, and it was concluded, therefore, that this, the most 
dangerous and dreaded species of missile, could undoubtedly be kept out of a ship 
by a thin casing of armour. 

“ Accordingly, as a reduction of a ship's armour to the least possible weight was 
of great consequence, especially in small vessels, gunboats and other craft of the like 
description have been built in some countries with 24-inch or 2-inch armour-plates, 
and considered effectually shell-proof. On Tuesday, however, Mr. Whitworth 
entered the field with two of his Pieces, for the service of which he had specially 
prepared some flat-fronted, hardened shells. The 12-pounder, at 200 yards, present] 
sent these shells through a 2-inch plate backed by a foot of timber; from which 
simple piece of evidence the conclusion is inevitable, that vessels protected to that 
extent only are shell-proof no longer. 

“But in the trial of the 70-pounder an additional result was obtained. It has 
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been suggested that if, instead of emplo ing a given thickness of iron in one sit 
piece, the armour of a ship were divided into two plates, each of half that thict- 
ness, and these plates were separated by a certain s from each other, the resis- 
ing power of the structure might be much inc . The theory was that the is: 
plate, though it would doubtless be pierced, would so deaden the force of the shot 
that the second plate would repel it; and, indeed, as regards solid shot, the que- 
tion remains still undecided. With respect to shell, however, or rather Mr. Wa:- 
worth’s shells, we are not left in doubt even on this point. The 70-pounder wu 
trained against a target constructed on this principle of a double side. A struar 
oak frame, armed with 4-inch plates, was attached to a second plated to the dept: 
of 2 inches, an interval of two or three feet being left between them. The en- 
from this gun, fired with 12 lbs. of powder only, pierced the outer side of the tary: 
completely, oak and iron together, after which it burst inside the frame and shs- 
tered it to pieces.” 
- From this statement we learn, that 4 inches of solid iron and | 9 inches of ¥ wrod 
are no protection against shells discharged from a moderately siz , and that x 
hott, such as those on the American waters, could vent the cutrance of thes 
aded and destructive missiles. In point of fact, Mr. Whitworth, with a mic 
gun lighter than the 68-pounder, could destroy them by hia steel-hardened shels 
at a distance of 1500 to yards. 
Since the above was written another experiment has been made with a still larger 
» Yifled on Mr. Whitworth’s hexagonal principle. This gun was of large calibr. 
#50" pounder, at a distance of 600 yards, and the results seem to prove that th 
side of a vessel like the ‘ Warrior’ 1s no longer shell-proof. In these experimen: 
180-lb. solid shot, with a charge of 23 lbs. of powder, went right through the 4: 
inch armour-plate and lodged in the teak ing behind. shell of the sam 
weight, and a charge of 25 lbs. of powder, also penetrated the armour-plate a 
exploded, tearing the wood backing, and lodged on the opposite side. . 
rom these more recent experiments we may infer that the Victory is on the att 
of the gun, and that it may be difficult, under such fearful odds, to construct sip 
of sufficient power to prevent their destruction by the entrance of shells. (the 
experiments are, however, in p , and means may yet be adopted to solve th 
question of armour-ships versus shot and shell. 


On the Importance of Economizing Fuel in Iron-plated Ships. By E.E. Aww. 


Iron-plated ships, to be efficient, ought to be able to carry coals for fourteen ds¥:: 
but in consequence of the weight of the armour, and the present mode of generat 
and using the steam, only coals enough for seven days can be carried. In futwt 
wars, despatch in going to the seat of war, and high speed in manceuvring, will k 
necessary ; therefore much fuel must be used ; hence the desirability of study: 
how to economize fuel. The deficiency of boiler-power in the Royal Navy is t 
well mown. Modern inventions have increased the displacement of ships: thu 
the armour, coals, and machinery are about equal in weight; and 1000 hon 

wer will consume 200 tons of coal a day, under full steam, say at ten knot p* 

our; but the ne power for increasing the speed from ten to twelve kis 
demands double the fuel; and if the speed be increased to sixteen Imots, the amcutt 
of fuel must be quadrupled. Some of our new war-ships only move at 9} knot # 
hour, whereas it is generally allowed they should make 15 knots ; 5000 miles ourtt 
to be steamed without re-coaling, but only one-third of that distance can be accor 
plished. As a proof that the boilers are too small, it may be affirmed that 2c 
of the ships in the Royal Navy can work full steam, and keep the throttle-valr@ 
open, for more than a few hours at atime. Six-hundred horse-power boilers ab 
be used where only 400 horse-power boilers are now used. Coal is the only ited 
in which weight can be saved. The merchant vessels only consume half the co! | 
(for ships of the same size) of those in the Royal Navy. Cornish engines consu™ 
+ pounds of coal per horse-power per hour; 2} pounds ought to be the limit # 
marine engines; but 6 pounds are generally used in the Royal Navy. He oper | 
the following methoda for economizing fuel :—To proportion the boilers to the stes? 
vuired ; to increase the capacity of the cylinders, but not the length of the strele: 
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to superheat the steam; to jacket the cylinders to warm the injection water; to 
work the steam expansively by having two cylinders, a small one at the back of the 
large one, or concentrically within the large one, and to let the steam into the small] 
cylinder first. Although he recommended this to our Admiralty in 1855, no notice 
was taken of it. The Swedish Government have adopted it in their new gun-boats, 
and it obtained a medal at the present Exhibition. By these arrangements for 
economy, and with better-designed engines, 17,000 tons of coal per day might be 
saved ughout our fleet; but now, after steaming 2000 miles, the ships have to 
creep into port, under canvas, to be re-coaled. cent, of power might be 
added, and therefore a greater speed of one-and-a-half knot per hour obtained, 
‘without greater displacement; and 14 tons per horse-power per annum, or a mile 


, lion tons of coals per annum, for the whole fleet might be saved. 


y 


' 


b 


On Artificial Stones. By Professor D. T. Ansren, M.A. 


In this paper the author described the various materials and contrivances used 
for the purpose of replacing stove where natural stone could not be advantageously 
proc He described, in succession, terra cottas, cements, and siliceous stones, 
pointing out the character, properties, uses, advantages, and disadvantages of each. 

e alluded to experiments made in the laboratory on the various methods sug- 

ted for preserving stone by a Section of the Committee recently uP ointed by 

e Board of Works in reference to the Palace of Westminster; Dr. fnann, . 
Frankland, Mr. Abel, and the author being members of it. During their investiga- 
tions a remarkable material was submitted by Mr. Ransome for their considera- 
tion, and its discovery arose out of Ransome’s method of preserving stone by 
effecting a deposit of silicate of lime within the substances of the absorbent stone, 
saturating the surface with a solution of silicate of soda, and then applying a solu- 
tion of chloride of calcium ; thus producing a rapid double decomposition, leaving 
an insoluble silicate of lime within the stone, and a soluble chloride of sodium, 
which could afterwards be removed by washing. To prove this, Mr. Ransome 
made small blocks of sand in moulds by means of silicate of soda, and then dipped 
them in chloride of calcium. The result was the formation, almost instantane- 
ously, of a perfectly compact, hard, and, to all appearance, a perfectly durable 
solid. Mr. me at once adopted the process for the formation of an artificial 
stone which, the author of the paper considered, would combine the advantages, 
and avoid some of the disadvantages, of other artificial stones. Experience, how- 
ever, can alone be the test of its durability. A specimen weighing two tons was 
shown in the International Exhibition, and the substance is used in the stations of 


the Metropolitan Railway. Itis cheap, and can be made, on the spot, of almost any 


rubbish or material, and of any form or size. Experiments made by Mr. Ransome 
show that, as compared with Portland stone or Caen stone, a bar with section 4 
inches square and 8 inches long, suspended midway between supports, sustained 
2122 lbe., while similar bars of Portland and Caen stone broke respectively with 
760 Ibs. and 780 Ibs. The adhesion of the stone was shown by weights suspended 
from a piece pre to expose a sectional area of 5} inches. Caen stone se 

rated at 768 lbs.; Bath, at 796 lbs.; Portland, at 1104 Ibs.; Elland Edge, at 1874 lbe.; 
Ransome’s, at 1080lbs. A cube of 4 inches of Ransome’s stone sustained 30 tons. 


Unsinkable Ships. 
By Cuanues Atuerton, late Chief Engineer in H.M. Dockyard, Woolwich. 
The author observes that competitive rivalry in the construction of ships of war 
with a view to their being “invulnerable,” and in the construction of ordnance 
with a view to its being effective for penetrating the build even of armoured ships, 
appears, from the experiments which have been carried on at Shoeburyness, to bea 
question involving unlimited expenditure in possibly abortive ship-building, the 
result of which rivalry between ordinance and iron plating, being dependent on futare 
invention, does not admit of present definite solution. 
Nevertheless the inciple of “invulnerability” in the construction of ships of 


war by the agency of iron plating having been originated and  oagh by France 
° ° 


present the most effective system of naval construction, th admitted 
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aid of parochial and other libraries, to mechanics’ institutions, working-men's » 
cieties, and for distribution to sailors, soldiers, emigrants, miners, end nsvvies. 

Hawking or Colportage of carefully selected books and prints was acall 
commenced in England in 1851, and within the last ten years much has been dow 
in thia way to promote the circulation of pure literature in the rural disnea 
Sixty-two local associations have been organized, and are united with the “Church 
of land Rook-hawking Union,” which employa about eighty book-hawken. 
whose aggregate sale is now about £16,000 per annum. 

Another society, designated the British Association, waa eatablichel 
in 1860, with a view of carrying out the same object by agents not restricted to th 
sale of booka and educational appliances, but who are expected to act also in sce- 
tain sense as missionaries. 

The numerous publications specially used for instruction in the Schools of te 
Poor are mostly issued by one or other of the school societies, and no secu 

estimate as to their numbers can be given. 

’ A elass of publications intended to impart a general knowledge of Suday 
Science, in its application to every-day life, has been lately introduced, and ww 
forms an important branch of the instruction conveyed to the labowrig 
through the various agencies under review. The production and circulatica o 
such publications is a main object of the Ladses' Sanitary Association, which ba 
since its establishment in 1857, distributed 468,500 copies of small works, si 
mostly at from 1d. to 2d. each. The issue of sani publications was commentel 
by Mesars. Jarrold & Sons about ten years since, under the designation of “ Hou 
hold Tracts,” which are sold at 2d. each, and of these the number ismed re 
June last was 1,345,000. Of another class, entitled “Science for the Househo 
125,000 copies have been circulated. 

Publications promotive of temperance are circulated extensively from d? 
establishment of Mr. Tweedie, $37 Strand, and man er booksellers 
journal devoted to this cause has a circulation of 25,000 copies weekly. Tk 
‘ British Workman,’ issued at 1d., and the ‘ Band of Review,’ at 44 hin 
now @ circulation of about 250,000 copies each, with a well-tnerited Increase. 

From Mr. Peter Drummond’s Tract and Book Depét, at Stirling, N.B, lun 
heen issued since 1848, gratuitously and by sale, 33,600,000 tracta of 1 to 13 pao 


Another ublishing firm, that of Mr. John Cassell, issues from 25,000 
to 80,000, annually of well-written penny publications, besides the ‘ Pope# 
Educator,’ the ‘ Illustrated History of England,’ and the ‘ Dlustrated Family be 
in weekly penny numbers, of which, up to the present time, 21,000,000 nunb=! 
have been printed. 

To this greatly increased circulation of a pure and instructive cheap Jitersii* 
and particularly to the extensive distribution of the Sacred Scriptures, the ath* 
feels justified in attributing, in no eamall degree, the striking change in the cont! 
of our manufacturing operatives, at the present time of severe privation and 
ing, aa com with their riotous proceedings in days not very remote from 

t; and he would trust that their conduct may prove instructive to™ 
in other countries, who, exalted in authority, and knowing not the value of ad 
influence in governing @ people, fetter the human mind, and incarcerate those vi 
having themselves enced that the ways of true wisdom are plesssst o 
her paths peace, would lead others to walk therein. 


A Statistical Inquiry into the Prevalence of numerous Condinons 4 acting 
Constitution in 1000 Consumptive Persons. By Epwanp Sacre, W.D.,LL3. 
F.R.S., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton, 


+ 


The inquiry was made upon 600 male and 400 female patients at the Howpi 
for Consumption, Brompton, and was intended to show the influence of a! © 
causes which are believed to modify the health. ; 

The average age of the patients was 28:8 years. 90 per cent. had beet aes 
London, 36 per cent. had lived chiefly im London, 58. per cent. had lire 
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London during the preceding 8 years. 8:8 per cent. could not read or write; and 
maly 14'8 per cent. had been insufficiently nourished. 

. Parental conditions.—54 per cent. had lost the father, 46 per cent. the mother, 
ind 28 per cent. both parents; in 25 per cent. only were both parents living. The 
iwerage age of the parents at death was 50°8 years, with an increased duration of 
\-7 years on the part of the fathers. The most frequent age at death waa 35 to 55 
years, whilst only 11 per cent. died under the age of 35, and some lived upwards 
of 95 years, 18 per cent. had experienced feeble health before the birth of the 
yatient, and 84 per cent. throughout life ; in 22-7 per cent. one or both parents had 
ed unsteady lives. 21:1 per cent. of the parents had died of consumption, whilst 
n 2'8 per cent. the grand-parents, 23-3 per cent. the brothers or sisters, and 9'1 per 
‘ent. the uncles or aunts had died of the same disease. They had suffered from 
‘heumatism in 22 per cent., from asthma in 9°4 per cent., from liver-disease and 
rout in 9 and 7°2 per cent., and from fevers, ague, insanity, and diabetes in 4 to 5 
yer cent. Presumed scrofulous affections were extremely rare. In only 6 cases wag 
‘here co inity of the parents. . 

The age of the parents at the birth of the patients was, in half of the cases, fram 
25 years to 35 years, and in only 2 per cent. was it leas than 20 years, The number 
»f the children was very lange, viz. an average of 7°5 to a family, and in some families 
here were 28 children, Tho patient was the first child in 20 per cent., and the 
irst, second, and third child in half of all the cases. 40 per cent. of the parenta’ 
children had died, 

2. Personal Conditions.—In only 23 per cent. were the patients under set. 20, and 
. few were set. 60. 24 per cent. had been feeble at birth, whilst 22 per cent, had 
suffered from feeble general health, and 17 per cent. fromm generally defective appe- 
‘ite. In 12°6 per cent. the lungs had been always delicate; 2°5 per cent. had been 
iry-nursed ; 25-4 per cent. h perspired with unusual freedom ; 25 per cent. had 
1ever worn flannel next the skin, and 55 per cent. had suffered from coldness of th 
2xtremities; 72-5 cent. had an excitable temperament; 62°] per cent. h 
nedium brown or light-coloured hair, 74 per cent. Bad grey or blue eyes, 60 per 
zent. had florid complexion, and 46:7 per cent. had a fleshy abit. 

16, 65-4, 60, and 41 per cent. had not had meagles, scarlet fever, small pox, and 
aooping-cough in their order, and the frequency of any long-continued i -effecta 
from these diseases was insignificant; 12°8 per cent. had suffered from enlarged 
glands, and 4°5 per cent. from long-continued affection of the eyes, but otherwise 
che ordinary scrofulous disease scarcely existed, 16:7 per cent, had suffered from 
inflammation of the lungs, and 14:8 per cent. from rheumatiam, whilst typhus fever 
and frequent diarrhcea had occurred in 8 per cent., ague in 5°6 per cent., and liver- 
disease in 4:3 per cent. of the cases. 

The menses appeared at set. 14 and 15 years in 86-4 per cent., and in 11 per cent, 
only was it before st. 13. 43:6 percent. were married, and of these 18 per cent. had 
aot borne children. Their average age at the birth of the first child was st. 20 ta 
25, and in only 9 per cent. were they under st. 20. The number of children per 
family was 1 and 2 in 44 per cent., and J, 2, and § in 55 per cent,; 38 per cent. 
of the children had died, and in 43 per cent. the general state of the health of the 
children was bad; abortions had occurred in 46:2 per cent. of the child-bearing 
married women. 

29°6 per cent. of the males had led a bad life at some period, 24°5 per cent. had 
smoked tobacco, 19:8 per cent. of both sexes had submitted to late hours, and 22:2 
per cent. had suffered much anxiety. In 70 per cent. some complaint was made a4 
to the injurious influence of their occupations, as exposure, long hours, close and 
hot rooms, bending posture, dust, or fumes, &c. 

The author then entered irto a consideration of the question of hereditary trang. 
mission, and showed the relation of such an inquiry to the purposes of life assur- 
ance; but was of opinion, that as consumptives are a very mixed class of persons, 
and the causes of the disease most various, the only safeguard to life-offices was the 
careful examination of the chest of applicants by competent physicians. 


On the Income Tax. By W.T. Taonnrox, 
The objeet of this paper was to show, first, that every incomo-tax whatecsver must 
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necessarily violate the just principles of taxation; and, secondly, that “a unifor 
income-tax does so to a greater extent than there is any necessity for. Takinz & 
the principles of taxation those laid down as such by Adam Smith, and adop. 
by Ricardo and John Stuart Mill, the writer undertook to prove that the least c:- 
jectionable income-tax must needs infringe three of Adam Smith’s four marizi 
nstead of being levied at the time and in the manner most convenient to the c- 
tributor, an income-tax is levied at the most inconvenient time and in the mx 
offensive manner. A man pays his customs or excise dues a little at a time, a: 
chooses his own time for paying,—never, of course, volunteering to pay, exc:: 
when he has wherewithal to pay. But the income-tax comes upon him both i: 
at once and just at the very time when he is beset with his half-yearly bills, len- 
ing a pitiless percentage on his means of meeting them. It lays him, too, ont 
rack, endeavours to extort a confession from him, and leaves him no alternative be: 
to criminate or to perjure himself. Then, the income-tax is levied most unequal«. 
It is assessed, not, as Adam Smith says it should be, in proportion to a maxi 
ability, but in proportion to his honesty. An income-tax must often be, to a certa= 
extent, a matter of conscience. Those who have no conscience may partially eva 
it by lying; and thus it acts as a bounty upon lying, anda tax upon truth. Tk 
honest man bears the full burden; the dishonest goes com tively free. Tai: 
a vico inherent in and inseparable from every income-tax whateoever. There mx 
always be this to counterbalance any virtues it may possess. True, it has the m= 
of raising a revenue more effectually than any other expedient, but at what co= 
does it do so? The mere pecuniary cost of its collection may perhaps be moder: 
as compared with that of the customs or excise, but money is not the sole elem 
of cost. The income-tax is collected at the expense of the national honesty. I: 
offers a powerful temptation to every commercial and every professional man tot: 
one deliberate falsehood, to commit one gross act of fraud, every year, and i: » 
certain that a large majority of commercial and professional men yield to 
temptation; for, from the last returns, it appears that there are, in Great Brita: 
only 6066 persons in trades or professions honest enough to confess that they mak: 
more than £500 and leas than £600 a year; only 6050 who confess to more th 
£1000 and less than £2000 a year; only 997 persons who confess to £5000 and lex 
than £10,000. Since it cannot be supposed that people who cheat regularly a» 
@ year will cheat only once a year, or that, beginning with cheating governmes. 
they will end without cheating their customers, it is plain that the income-taxr :3 
undermining the national honesty, and consequently that commercial prosperity 
also of which national honesty is one of the bases. Although then an income-wi 
may possibly not ¢ake out of people’s pockets a great deal more than is paid inx 
the exchequer, it is calculated to keep out a great deal that would otherwise have 
entered. 

Considering it to be thus apparent that every income-tax must necessarily bes 
variance wi just principles, Mr. Thornton proceeded to argue that a unifo: — 
income-tax violates them to a needless extent. It does so by superadding tw tl: 
inequality and injustice inseparable from every income-tax an inequality a! 
injustice peculiar to itself. This is implied by its very name—a uniform i- 
come-tax, 1. e. a tax levied at the same rate on all incomes. But, says Ads 
Smith, every one should pay taxes in proportion to his ability. His ability tod 
what? Obviously in proportion to his ability to pay taxes. But such ability by 
no means corresponds with income. To illustrate this point, Mr. Thornton w> 
posed two persons, each with £1000 a year, but the one a bachelor, and the othe 
& man with a family. Both have the same income, but their ability to bear tau- 
tion is very different; or, to use Ricardo’s application of Adam Smith’s principl 
equal taxation requires from them very unequal sacrifices. Consequent. y, att 
assessed at the same rate on all incomes, without reference to the varying amott' 
of claims on those incomes, is not assessed “in proportion to the respective abilitix: 
of the several contributors.” Moreover the income-tax is the only tax at preert 
in use amongst us which does affect incomes without regard to other claims up 
them. A prudent family man, by living in a cheaper situation, by keeping onl 
female servants, by ing on foot or riding only in or omni br 

~chewing cigars, and drinking beer or spirits instead of wine, may always mana 
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to o pay a smaller percentage on his income, in the shape of assessed taxes, customs, 

excise duties, than an unencumbered bachelor of equal income. It is the 
income-tax alone which falls with indiscriminating weight upon both, and which, 
regarding not the ability to pay taxes, but simply the amount of income, makes 
the same deduction from the E1000 by which a dozen persons are to be supported, 
as from the £1000 Sppropriated to the exclusive use of a single individual. 

Hiere is one inequality incidental to a uniform income-tax. Another ayises from 
the equal assessment of permanent and precarious incomes. Two persons, each of 
£1 a year, but derived in the one case from landed, funded, or otherwise 
realized property, and in the other, from the profits of trade, the gains of a pro- 
fession, or the salary of an office, have not the same means of paying taxes. The 
one may spend his £1000 a year for fifty years together, and at the end of that 
pertod his means of spending £1000 a year will be found undiminished. But if a 
merchant, or tradesman, or doctor, or lawyer, or railway secretary be silly enough 
to spend the whole of his £1000 a year, then if health fail, or business fail, he may 
suddenly find himself without a penny. Accordingly, he commonly puts by part 
of his income, and spends only the remainder; andthe amount of that remainder 
is the measure of his ability to pay taxes, the amount therefore on which he ought 
to be taxed. In support of his view on this point, the writer quoted an expression 
of Adam Smith, to the effect that “ every subject of a state should contribute to 
the support of the government in proportion to the revenue which he enjoys under 
the protection of the state ;” from which he inferred that Smith intended to distin- 
guish between the income which a man possesses and enjoys and that which he 

ssesses and does not enjoy, remarking that a man enjoys only that part of his 
income which he spends, and that he no more enjoys what he saves for the benefit 
of his heirs than he enjoys the wine which is ripening in hie cellar, and which 
may not be fit to drink till he is gathered to his fathers, or which may be kept till 
it spoils and may never be drank at all, just as money that is invested may not be 
accumulating for the benefit of the actual owner, and perhaps may not be accumu- 
lating at all, but may be dwindling away to nothing in the shape of railway shares. 
Mr. ‘Thornton proceeded to remark that, among the many faults of an income-tax, 
there is only one which can be remedied. The tax is in most respects incurably 
bad. Nothing can prevent its being a discouragement to honesty and a bounty 
upon fraud, or from being collected at the expense of national probity, or from 

ing with equal weight on single and married men of the same income, not- 
withstanding their unequal ability to bear the weight. One of its iniquities, how- 
ever, is partially remediable. It might be prevented from fpressing equally on 
permanent and precarious incomes, in the manner proposed by Mr. Mil viz. by 
exempting from taxation that proportion of a precarious income which, @ 
average of cases, its recipient would be bound in prudence to save. 

The remainder of the paper was occupied with an examination of objections to 
Mr. Mill’s suggestion. It has been: that there is often a great difference between 
what a man ought to save and what he does save; and it has been asked, what could 
be more monstrous than to extend exemption to a spendthrift, who, being bound in 
prudence to lay by say, ® fourth of his income, thinks proper to spend all, and to 
save nothing P at could be more monstrous than to confer the reward assigned for 
the performance of a particular duty to one who had culpably neglected to perform 
that duty P In Mr. Thornton’s opinion it is more monstrous still to withhold the 
reward from those who have performed the duty. In a country in which economists 
must be to spendthrifts as 100 to 1, it would, he thinks, be better that one spend- 
thrift should obtain an exemption which he does not deserve, rather than that a 
hundred economists should be denied the exemption they do deserve. 

Again, it has been urged that to assess precarious at a lower rate than permanent 
incomes, on the avowed ground, too, that the former belong to a poorer class of 
men, would be to tax the poor at a lower rate than the rich—a measure subversive 
of security of property. If, however, a reduced rate has been proposed for preca- 
rious incomes, it aa been on the supposition that whatever rate were adopted 
would be assessed on the whole income. But to assess the whole of a precarious 
and the whole of a permanent income at the same rate would be to disregard their 
meee ability to bear taxation. If only that part of an income be taxed on which 
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depends ability to pay, no one will object to the same rate being ied to all 2- 

comes. It is only because injustice is committed by taxing the whole income, tha 

an attempt is made to repair the injustice by demanding that a lower rate be in- 
than would be proper if only part were taxed. 

A third objection to Mr. Mill’s on is the opposite of the second. It byw 
been said that to exempt savings would be to favour the rich at the expense of the 
poor, inasmuch as it is ye comparatively rich that the greater part of seve 
are made. To this Mr. Thornton answers, that if the rich pay on all they speré, 
and are exempted only on what they save, they obtain the exemption only on thsi 
part of their income with respect to which they abdicate the advantage of riche, 
not co ing it themselves, but making it over to be consumed by the pow. 
Moreover, if they pay on all they spend, they pay on all they enjoy; and the prix 
ciple that every man should pay on what he enjoys, whether the sum be great ¢ 
small, is fully carried out. 


On Expectation of Life. 
By Cuantes M. Wrixicu, Actuary, University Life Asswrance Society. 
The author showed that the following hypothests agrees nearly with De 
Farr’s English Life Table, which was obtained from Returns made by every part 
in England and Wales. 
If a = age in years, 
. then }? (80 — a) = expectation. 
Also, that by an extension of the 4 js we obtain the expectation of life clay 


: with the result of the laborious investigation made by the late Mr. Fix 
laison as to the duration of the lives of female Government annuitants. 

a= age in years, 
then } (86 — a) = expectation. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Address of Wut1am Farnzarn, foq., LL.D., FRS., President of the Seam 
Every succeeding year presents to our notice some new feature of constructia. 
or some new application of science to the useful arts. Last year we had to recrd 
several new discoveries in chemical as well as mechanical science; and this re 
is fruitful of machinery and the industrial developments, as exhibited in t 
courts of the International Exhibition. It is not my intention to occupy your ta 
with a history of these Exhibitions, but I may be permitted to notice some of t 
most interesting objects, and some of the ingenious contrivances which we 5* 
called upon to witness, and which do honour to the age in which we live. Befor 
I venture on a description of these objects, I must, however, crave your ind 
whilst I endeavour to notice some of the more important improvements which hst 
taken place in mechanical science during some of the past years. 

It may be stated that there is no period of the past history of science ao fruit 
in discoveries as the present century. Within the last fifty years we are enablix 
to enumerate the application of steam as a motive power to every description ¢ 
manufacture, as also to navigation, locomotion, and agriculture. At the clow 4 
the eighteenth century the power of steam and its now almost universal applic: 
tion was, with the exception of a few engines by Boulton and Watt, comparatirel 
unknown. Now it is the handmaid of all work, from our domestic requiremr a 
to the ocean-steamer of a thousand horses’ power. This we may consider as th 
present state of steam and the steam-engine, and we have only to compare t¥ 
small but beautiful construction of engines for private and domestic use, as seen = 
the Exhibition of this year, with those which propel our fleets, drain our mize — 
and move with clockwork precision the innumerable machines of our manufact- 
ries. To these we may add the use of steam to locomotion, and we realize the ls¥ 
‘€ heat reciprocally convertible into mechanical force, or the dynamic theory of 
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work done, in the energy of nearly a thousand horses’ power, at fifty miles an hour. 
How wonderful and yet how effective are the powers of this comparatively amall 
machine! It is perfectly docile, and obeys the hand of its director with almost 
mathematical precision, and by the touch of a simple lever it regulates ite move- 
ments to the nicety of an inch, or it bounds forward with a momentum, ess 
of time or distance, and careers on its iron track like a dream of the Arabian Nights. 
In fact, we may almost regard them as realized, when we consider the smallness 
of the space and the organisis by which these wonderful results are attained. 
Apart from the flight of fancy, we arrive at the conclusion that these are facts 
already accomplished with a degree of certainty that ceases to be wonderful, ex- 
cept only to the uninitiated, who stares at what he is unable to comprehend. The 
general principles of the steam-engine and the locomotive are, however, easil 
acquired ; and in this age of steam it should, in my opinion, form a separate bran 
of education for the benefit of both sexes, to whom it would be highly advan us. 
It is a branch of knowledge of deep importance to the present and rising genera- 
tion ; and as steam and its application to the varied purposes of civilized life becomes 
every day more apparent, a knowledge of its powers and properties is much 
wanted, and ought not to be neglected. 

I am the more desirous that instruction of this kind should be imparted to the 
rising generation in our public schools, as it would lead to practical acquaintance 
with instruments and machines in daily use, and would familiarize the more intel< 
ligent classes with objects on which, at the present day, we almost exclusively de- 
pend for the comforts and enjoyments of life. I donot mean that we should make 
scholars engineers; but they ought to be taught the general principles of the arts, 
in order to appreciate their value and to apply them to the use | purposes by which 
we are surrounded. It is by the acquisition of this knowledge that we over= 
come ignorance, so often fatal in the use of steam, and not unfrequently attended 
with danger to life and property. We might quote numerous examples of fatal 
boiler explosions and other casualties arising from this cause; and this want of 
knowledge is not only productive of danger, but it leaves im t matters to be 
directed by the hands of incompetency, instead of being guided by the arm of intel 
ligence. e introduction of steam and its application to such a variety of pur- 
poses was shortly followed by that of gas, and this brilliant discovery we owe to 
the untutored mind of one of our first working mechanics, William Murdock of 
Soho, the assistant and contemporary of Watt. Mr. Murdock lighted up his own 
house and Soho about the year 1802 or 1803, and in 1804 gas was first applied to 
light Mesars. Philip and Lee’s cotton-mills at Manchester. For some years it made 
little or no progress, but it was, in 1814, employed for lighting the streets of towns ; 
and we are, therefore, indebted to William Murdock and carburetted hydrogen 
for the enjoyment of a pure and brilliant light in our streets and public buildings, 
and in almost every house and town in the empire. 

Next to gas came steam-navigation, railways, and locomotion, and subsequently 
the electric telegraph. I will not, however, tire you with any detailed notice of 
these discoveries, however important they may be in a scientific point of view, but 
simply advert to those departments of science with which the members of this 
Section are more immediately interested. In taking even a cursory view of the 
machinery of the two annexes of the International Exhibition, we cannot be other- 
wise than struck with the multiplicity of the objects, the perfection of the execu- 
tion, and the acc of the tools, together with the numerous devices by which 
these are attained. very casual glance at this Exhibition when compared with 
that of 1851, and that of Paris in 1855, shows with what intensity and ity the 
public mind has been at work since the people of all nations were first called upon 
to compete with each other in the peaceful rivalry of mechanical art. 

Taking the Exhibition as a whale, there is no very preat nor very important 
discovery in mechanical science; but there is a great deal to be seen of a character 
both interesting and instructive. In land steam-engines there is nothing particularly 
attractive, if we except the growing importance of the horizontal, which is rapidly 

supplanting that of the beam or vertical engine. To the horizontal system may be 
applied economy in the first cost, and nearly equal efficiency in its application to 
mills and for manufacturing purposes. Another important feature in ne engines 
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is their smooth and noiseless motion, their compact form, and the facility wit 
which they can be applied as helps or assistants to those of larger dimenso. 
They are, moreover, executed with a degree of finish and accuracy of workmx- 
ship which cannot easily be surpassed. 

the agricultural department the same observations “ppl to this descripaz 
of engine, where it is extensively used on a smaller scale. hey are equally vei 
made, and the country at large are chiefly indebted to our agricultural enget 
for many ingenious contrivances, and for their successful application, not edt 
avely to the farm, but to many other useful purposes in the economy of r=: 

e. 


From the motive power employed in our manufactories and its sdaptatin * 
iculture let us glance at the beautiful execution, compact form, and coloss 
dimensions of our marine engines, and we shall find, in combination, simphety « 
form, concentration of power, and precision of action never before equalled m=: 
or any other country. In this department of construction we are without nn- 
and it is a source of pride that this country, as the first maritime nation in the v=! 
should stand preeminently first as the leader of naval propulsion. 

In locomotive as in marine constructions we are not behind, if we are px = 
advance of other nations, although it must be admitted that several splendid 
cimens of engines from France and Germany are exhibited by some of the 
makers of those countries. There is, however, this distinction between the (c:- 
nental locomotives and those of home manufacture, and that is, in this coat 
there is greater simplicity and design, greater compactness of form, and ces 
conceptions in working out the details of the parts. These operations, ** 

executed to standard gauges, render each part of an engine a facss- 
of its fellow; and hence follows the perfection of a system where every pa! 
a repetition of a whole series of parts, and, in so far as accuracy is concerned, i: >- 
great improvement on the old system of construction. 

The other parts of the Exhibition are well entitled to a careful inspection + 
minerals and raw material the collections are numerous and valuable to an a 
never before witnessed in any Exhibition; and the articles, fuel and ores, vi! " 
found highly instructive. The machinery for pumping, winding, and crushi : 
upon a scale sufficiently large and comprehensive to engage the attention of 
mechanic and miner, and it is only to be regretted that in every case comp 
pereons are not in attendance fully prepared to explain and initiate the inp 
enced student in the principles of the workings, and the cases of instrumen® + 
neatly classified and spread before him for instruction. 

In the machinery department, although there is nothing that strikes the obs“ 
at first sight as new, yet there are many useful improvements calculated to «= 
mize labour and facilitate the operations of spinning and weaving; and it 
making there never was at any former period so many hands and hends at wet! 
on the occasion pending the opening of the Exhibition. Some of the tools, 1 
the turning-, boring-, planing-, and slotting-machines, are of a very high order: = 
the tool-machinery for the manufacture of fire-arms, shells, rockets, &c., is ef # 
character as to render the whole operations, however minute, perfectly autem? 
or self-acting, with an accuracy of repetition that leaves the article, when fin 
identical with every other article from the same machine. Such, in fect, 8* 
perfection of the tool-system as it now exists, that in almost every case we =’ 
calculate on a degree of exactitude that admits of no deviation beyond a thous 
part of an inch. 

Amongst the many interesting mechanical objects exhibited in the two sax! 
may he noticed as original, the spool-machine, for the winding of sewing-tr* 
on bobbins, the machine for making paper bags (invented by a pupil of my ¢*- 
the saw-riband machine, and others of great merit as regards ingenuity of er: 
trivance and adaptation of design. In manufactures, in design, and in constr: 
art, there is everything that could be desired in the shape of competitive »-' 
and, without viewing the success of the Great Exhibition of this year in a h- 
niary point of view, we may safely attribute ite great success to the interesting > 

structive character of the objects submitted to public inspection. 

[rrespective of the Exhibition, with its invaluable and highly finished speci 
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we have briefly to notice some of the improvements and changes that have taken 
place in the construction of ordnance and the art of defence, and to chronicle some 
of the most important results which have placed the whole of our naval and mili- 
tary armaments in a state of transition. It 1s now well understood that His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French was the first to apply iron plates as a defence to the 
sides of ships, and that ships of war protected with a given thickness of plate 43 
inches were invulnerable to shot or shell. For a considerable length of time this 
opinion was prevalent, and was acted upon both in this country, France, and Ame- 
rica. The experiments instituted by the Admiralty and War Office have, to a great 
extent, dispelled these notions; and it has been proved that a smooth-bored - 
strong gun, with a 150-lb. spherical shot, can pierce a44-inch-thick plate and 18inches 
of teak. In fact, it has been proved by experiment that no vessel yet constructed 
is able to carry armour-plates of sufficient thickness to resist such powerful ordnance 
as has been brought against them. 

Every effort has been made on the part of the Government to determine experi- 
mentally the properties of iron best calculated to resist shot, and the greatest pos- 
sible care has been observed, both in a chemical and mechanical point of view, to 
secure the very best description of iron for that purpose. All these facts have been 
ascertained, as also the penetrating powers of different descriptions of ordnance as 
compared with the thickness of the plates to be pierced. In this position the 
balance of force to the resistance of the plate was in favour of the gun, but with 
this qualification, that the gun had to sustain an explosive force of powder equivalent 
to one-third the weight of the shot, a charge which the gun was unable to bear. 
Under ordi circumstances, with the usual ch of one-eighth the weight of 
the shot, it might reasonably be inferred that the balance was on the side of the 
plate, and that guns of such heavy calibre were insufficient in strength to sustain 
these tremendous charges of powder. Again, it must be borne in mind that these 
results were only produced at certain distances, and under certain conditions of 
heavy charges of powder and a short range of 200 yards. 

The inquiry was thus hanging on the balance, when it was determined to ascer- 
tain the effect of the lange orsfall gun of 22 tons weight with a charge of 76 lbs, 
of powder and a 300-lb. shot, against a target representing the ‘ Warrior,’ with her 
18 inches of teak and 44 inches of iron. e result of this experiment was the 

etration of the mass, with a huge opening in the side of the target upwards of 
B feet in diameter. This experiment is probably not calculated to apply to ships 
of war carrying ordnance of such immense weight, but it is greatly in favour of 
forts, where an enemy's vessel may be struck at a distance of 1000 yards. 

Passing from the Horsfall gun, we now come to the last and most important 
experiments with the Whitworth gun: the first was a 12-pounder field-gun, and 
the second a 70-pounder naval gun; both of the guns were rifled. These experi- 
yments are very instructive, and I probably could not do better than quote from the 
¢ Times,’ of September 18th, a statement of the effect produced by these guns:—- 

“It will, perhaps, be remembered that a decided difference was established very 
early in the controversy between the penetrating powers of solid shot and those 
of shell. Solid shot at one time failed, and at another time succeeded, against 
armour-plates, according to the modified conditions of the experiments; but shells 
failed absolutely and invariably. No shell could ever be driven through even a 
moderately thick plate of iron, and it was concluded, therefore, that this, the most 
dangerous and dreaded species of miesile, could undoubtedly be kept out of a ship 
by 8 thin casing of armour. 

“ Accordingly, as a reduction of a ship’s armour to the least possible weight was 
of great consequence, especially in small vessels, gunboats and other craft of the like 
description have been built in some countries with 24-inch or 2-inch armour-plates, 
and considered effectually shell-proof. On Tuesday, however, Mr. Whitworth 
entered the field with two of his pieces, for the service of which he had specially 
prepared some flat-fronted, hardened shells. The 12-pounder, at 200 yards, present] 
sent these shells through a 2-inch plate backed by a foot of timber; from whic 
simple piece of evidence the conclusion is inevitable, that vessels protected to that 
extent only are shell-proof no longer. 

‘But in the trial of the 70-pounder an additional result was obtained. It has 
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guardians and relief committees. It appears obvious to the writer that if the death- 
rate in the distressed unions does not permanently exceed, or positively falls belo=, 
that of prosperous times, the relief granted to the unemployed operatives and thez 
families is sufficient to maintain them in health. A greatly increased death-raz, 
on the other hand, must, though it be neither directly nor directly the result d 
insufficient aid, be a source of no little anxiety to those who are now officially xx 
voluntarily engaged in alleviating the wants of the poor. Rochdale, for examp:. 
can give little concern to its guardians just now on the score of mortality. 
Bury and Salford would in the same matter justify a considerable amount. 


Statistics showing the Increased Circulation of a Pure and Instructive Lit- 
rature adapted to the Capacities and the Means of the Labouring Popw:- 
tion. By Henny Roserts, F.S.A. 


The author of this paper, alluding to the progress of sanitary amelioration, ani 
his “ Notes on various Efforts to Improve the omiciliary Condition of the Laber- 
ing Classes,” given in extenso in the Transactions for 1860, assumed that, in an <- 
lightened seat of learning, the efforts made to promote a healthy state of the mini. 
and of the immortal part of man, would be deemed equally worthy of attentica. 

With the progress of popular education in this country, and the unrestricte: 
liberty of circulating works of every description, excepting such as openly outne 
morality, the desire of gain led to the production of a large amount of low lite 
ture, most objectionable in its character, tending to foster the worst passion: ¢ 
human nature, and stimulating to the commission of crime, as well as to the cz- 
tempt of all laws, human and divine. In order to counteract an evil so insidicu 
and one productive of so poisonous a state of the moral atmosphere, it was foul 
worse than useless to have recourse to the law, excepting in a very few instance 
of its notorious violation. But much greater success has resulted from the varice 
efforts made to supplant and drive out of the field the most injurious of the 
lications in question, by the introduction of such as are calculated to creat i 
healthy moral atmogphere, to cultivate the mind, inform the judgment, to improve 
and elevate the taste. | 

A notice of the efforts made for promoting this object must, on the present occs- 
sion, be necessarily restricted to those of leading societies, some of which, as the: 
titles indicate, were formed originally for the exclusive circulation of strictly rei- 
gious publications, but now combine with that object & more extensive range | 
pure and instructive literature. These societies will be referred to im the order € 
their establishment ; and afterwards some statistics will be given to show the «x- 
tent of the circulation of works of the same class by private publishers, which a | 
only illustrative of what is now done for this object, though perhaps on a less <3- 
tended scale, by many other publishers in the United Kingdom. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was founded in 1698, by mex _ 
bers of the Established Church. It has three distinct objects, one of them bets 
the preparation and circulation of books and tracts, including the Sacred Seriptart _ 
and Prayer-books, in various languages ; and from this source our army natt 
have been largely supplied. The supply of emigrants and the system of lendin- 
libraries has been long a valuable branch of the society’s operations, and, withs | 

ecial view to the latter object, its publications now embrace works on histor, 
biography, philosophy, Political economy, natural history, topography, &c., pr= 
pared in an attractive form, and written in a Christian spirit. e outlay on the 
society’s publications has averaged, for the last twenty-five years, about £16.00 
per annum. Its issues in the year 1860 to 1861 were, of Bibles and New Test- 
ments, 235,592 ; Common Prayer Books, 330,987 ; bound books, 1,952,873 ; tracts 
&c., 4,105,611; total of publications in the year, 6,634,073: and from the yes 
1788, when its issues were first reported, it has circulated 148,902,287 copies d 
various publications. | 

The Book Society for Promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor was ex 
blished in 1750. tte objects are the gratuitous distribution and the sale of Bibla — 
Testaments, and books of established excellence, not exclusively religious, as well 
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as the publication of original and standard works adapted to promote religious and 
moral instruction. It is a rule of this society that no books of a controversial cha- 
racter shall be distributed ; and any profits made from the sale of its publications 
are appropriated to the making grants of books to destitute Sunday and 
Schools, &c. The receipts and expenditure of the society for the last year were 
nearly £5000. 

The Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland, instituted in 1793, sells none 
but religious books. It was the first society in Great Britain to employ colporteurs 
in the ‘Fstribution of approved publications, and it has now from 110 to 1 nts 
thus employed. Its sale of periodicals in the past year has been above 700,000 
copies, and of Bibles and Testaments 20,000 copies. : 

The Religious Tract Society was founded in 1799, at which period it has been 
estimated that there were 20,000 hawkers engaged in selling indecent songs and 
polluting penny papers throughout all parta of the country. The publication of 
tracts and books for children, with attractive illustrations, was commenced by this . 
society at an early period of its history; and they were followed by cheap editions 
of old. authors, or original works, written in a plain and popular style, to which 
were subsequently added educational works; and lastly, it was deemed advisable 
to emgage in the production of periodical literature, mostly illustrated, and suited 
to various ages and classes. Its circulation has increased since 1851 at the rate of 
nearly two millions per annum, it having amounted in 1851] to 20,887,064, in 1856 
to 31,529,185, and in 1861 to 41,883,921. The agency for distributing this mass of 
good literature is all voluntary, excepting that employed on board of emigrant ships 
and the sales made through the ordinary channels of trade. The annual receipts 
and expenditure of the society now exceed £100,000; and the total distribution of 
its publications has been about 950,000,000 copies. 

The British and Foretyn Bible Society was established in 1804, for the supply and 
circulation of the Sacred Scriptures without note or comment. In Great pritain 
voluntary agency is thus largely employed through the medium of its auxiliaries 
and branches; and in foreign countries it promotes the same object, often where 
the Scriptures were before unknown, and even amongst savages, where no 
written previously existed. The translating, printing, and distributing 
of the Sacred Scriptures, in whole or in part, has been Promoted by this society, 
directly or indirectly, in 160 languages or dialects; and the number of versions, 
wholly or partially completed, is 190, of which 140 are translations never before 
printed. The issues by the society last year were upwards of 1,500,000 copies, and 
its total issues of the Scriptures, or portions of them, now amount to 40,010,474 
copies. The total receipts of this society were for the past year £168,443 15s. 5d., 
including £76,760 17s. Ra for the sale of the Scriptures; and the total expendi- 
ture of ‘the society, from its establishment in 1804, has been £5,250,546 18s. 6d. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (now dormant) was established 
in 1826. Amongst its earliest publications was the ‘Penny Magazine,’ which had 
at one time a circulation of 200,000 copies. In 1828 it commenced the ‘ British 
Almanac,’ a publication which has greatly conduced to the very marked improve-~ 
ment in the general character of our almanacs. The first number of the ‘ enny 
Cyclopredia’ was issued by this society in 1833, and of its first volume 55,000 copiea 
were sold. 

The Working Men's Educational Union was founded in 1852, for the purpose of 
«‘ assisting all persons desirous of imparting interesting and popular literary and 

scientific information imbued with a sound Christian spirit,” whether by the de- 
livery of lectures, the formation of libraries, or the promotion of mutual-instruction 
or other classes for adults. The agency of this society is to a very considerable 
extent gratuitous, and the lectures are mostly delivered in such suitable places as 
are obtainable free of cost. 

From the Dublin Tract Repository there have been issued within the past eight 
years 34,000,000 of publications, including pamphlets and small books. 

The Pure Literature Society was established in 1855, for promoting the extensive 
circulation of all such books, maps, prints, diagrams, and other publications as may 
be deemed good and useful by the managing committee ; but the society itself ab- 
stains from publishing. Grants of well-selected books are made at half-price in 
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aid of parochial and other libraries, to mechanics" institutions, working-ma's 
cieties, and for distribution to sailors, soldiers, emigrants, miners, and navvies 

Hawking or Colportage of carefully selected books and prints was systematial: 
commenced in England in 1851, and within the last ten years much has been de 
in this way to promote the circulation of pure literature in the rural disnc — 
Sixty-two local associations have been organized, and are united with the “Chur? 
af England Book-hawking Union,” which employs about eighty book-hswikn 
whose aggregate sale is now about £16,000 per annum. 

Another society, designated the British Association, was established 
in 1860, with a view of ing out the same object by agents not restricted to ws 
sale of books and educational appliances, but who are expected to act also in te 
tain sanse as missionaries. 

The numerous publications specially used for instruction im the Sehools of te 
Poor sre mostly issued by one or other of the school societies, and no accu 
estimate as to their numbers can he given. 

A class of publications intended to impart a general knowledge af Smiey 
Science, in its application to every-day life, has been lately introduced, and m¥ 
forms an important branch of the instruction conveyed to the labouring< 
through the various agencies under review. The production and circulation ¢ 
such publications is a main object of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, which bu. 
since its establishment in 1857, distributed 468,500 copies of amall work, = 
mostly at from 1d. to 2d. each. The issue of sanitary publications waa commen 
by Meaars. Jarrald & Sons about ten years since, under the designation of “ Hou 
hold Tracts,” which are sold at 2d. each, and of these the number ised  & 
June last was 1,345,000. Of another class, entitled “Science for the Househel. 


125,000 copies have been circulated, 

Publications promotive of temperance are circulated extensively from t 
establishment of Mr. Tweedie, 337 Strand, and man er ers, (On 
journal devoted to this cause has a circulation of 95,000 copies weekly. Th 


‘British Workman,’ issued at 1d., and the ‘Band of Hope Review,’ at 44 hb" 
now @ circulation of about 250,000 copies each, with a well-merited increase. 

From Mr. Peter Drummond’s Tract and Book Depét, at Stirling, N.B, un 
been issued since 1848, gratuitously and by sale, 33,600,000 tracta of 1 to 12 pert 
each. 

Another ublishing firm, that of Mr. John Cassell, issues from 25,0000 
to 80,000, ( annually of well-written penny publications, besidea the ‘ Popot 
Educator,’ the ‘Illustrated History of England,’ and the ‘ Illustrated Family Bi 
in weekly penny numbers, of which, up to the present time, 21,000,000 nun 
have been printed. 

To this greatly increased circulation of 9 pure and instructive cheap lite!* 
and particularly to the extensive distribution of the Sacred Scriptures, the suis 
feels justified in attributing, in no small degree, the striking change in the cam 
of our manufacturing operatives, at the present time of severe privation and af 
ing, aa com with their riotous proceedings in days not very remote fros 

t; and he would trust that their conduct may prove imstructive to = 
in other countries, who, exalted in authority, and knowing not the value of 
influence in governing a people, fetter the human mind, and incarcerate thow 
having themselves enced that the ways of true wisdom are plessat) oi 
her paths peace, would lead others to walk therein. 


A Statistical Inquiry into the Prevalence of numerous Conditions afi w 
Constitution in 1000 Coneumptive Persons. By Enwanv Surra, M.D.,LL3. 
F.R.S., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Consumption at Bromptos 
The inquiry was made upon 600 male and 400 female patients at the Homi 

for Consumption, Brompton, and was intended to show fhe influence of al) 

ich are believed to modify the health. ; 
The average age of the patients was 28:8 years. 80 per cent. had been bon? 
London, 36 per cent. had lived chiefly in London, 53. per cent. hed live 4 
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London during the ing 8 . 8&8 per cent. could not read or write; and 
only 14:93 per cant. ET oon fanwcteatly nenrished. 

1. Parental conditions.—64 per cent. had lost the father, 46 per cent. the mother, 
and 28 per cent. both parents; m 25 per cent. only were both parents living. The 
average age of the parents at death was 50°8 years, with an increased duration of 
4:7 years on the part of the fathers. The most frequent age at death was 35 to 55 
years, whilst only 11 per cent. died under the age of 35, and some lived upwards 
of 95 years. 18 per cent. had experienced feeble health before the birth of the 
patient, and 384 per cent. throughout life ; in 22-7 per cent. one or both parents had 

ed unsteady lives. 21-1 per cent. of the parenta had died of consumption, whilst 
in 2°8 per cent. the grand-parents, 23:3 per cent. the brothers or sisters, and 91 per 
cent. the uncles or aunts had died of the same disease. They had suffered from 
rheumatism in 22 per cent., from asthma in 9:4 per cent., from liver-disease and 
gout in 9 and 7:2 per cent., and from feyers, ague, insanity, and diabetes in 4 to 5 
per cent. Presumed scrofulous affections were extremely rare. In only 6 cases wag 
there consanguinity of the parents. 

The age of the parents at the birth of the patients was, in half of the cases, from 
25 years to 35 years, and in only 2 per cent. was it leas than 20 years. The number 
of the children was very lange, viz. an average of 7°5 to a family, and in some families 
there were 23 children. e patient was the first child in 20 per cent, and the 
first, second, and third child in half of all the cases. 40 per cent. of the parents’ 
children had died. 

2. Personal Conditions.—In only 28 per cent. were the patients under set. 20, and 
a few were sot. 60. 24 per cent. had been feeble at birth, whilst 22 per cent, had 
suffered from feeble general health, and 17 per cent. fromm generally defective appe- 
tite. In 12°6 per cent. the lungs had been always delicate; 2°5 per cent. had been 
dry-nursed ; 26:4 per cent. had perspired with unusual freedom; 25 per cent. had 
never worn flannel next the skin, and 55 per cent. had suffered from coldness of th 
extremities; 72°5 per cent. hed an excitable temperament ; 62:1 per cent. h 
medium brown or Lignt-coloured hair, 74 per cent. fad grey or blue eyes, 60 per 
cent. had florid complexion, and 46-7 per cent. had a fleshy habit. 

16, 65°4, 60, and 41 per cent. had not had measles, scarlet fever, small pox, and 
hooping-co h in their order, and the frequency of any long-continued i ~effecta 
from these di was insignificant; 12-8 per cent. had suffered from enlarged 

lands, and 4°5 per cent. from long-continued affection of the eyes, but otherwise 
Fhe ordinary scrofulous disease scarcely existed, 16-7 per cent. had guffered from 
inflammation of the lungs, and 14:8 per cent. from rheumatiam, whilst typhus fever 
and frequent diarrhcea had occurred in 8 per cent., ague in 5°6 per cent., and liver- 
disease in 4°38 per cent. of the cases. 

The menses appeared at sot. 14 and 15 years in 86-4 per cent., and in 11 per cent. 
only was it before et.13. 43-5 percent. were married, and of these 18 per cent, had 
not borne children. Their average age at the birth of the first child was wt. 20 ta 
25, and in only 9 per cent. were they under wt 20. The number of children per 
family was 1 and 2 in 44 per cent., and 1, 2, and & in 55 per cent,; 38 per cent. 
of the children had died, and in 43 per cent. the general state of the health of the 
children was bad; abortions had occurred in 46:2 per cent. of the child-bearing 
married women. 

29°6 per cent. of the males had led a bad life at some period, 24°5 per cent. had 
smoked tobacco, 19°8 per cent. of both sexes had submitted to late hours, and 22:2 
per cent. had suffered much anxiety. In 70 per cent. some complaint was made a4 
to the injurious influence of their occupations, as exposure, long hours, close and 
hot rooms, bending posture, duat, or fumes, &c. 

The author then entered irto a consideration of the question of hereditary trang. 
mission, and showed the relation of such an inquiry to the purposes of life assur= 
ance; but was of opinion, that as consumptives are a very mixed class af ng, 
and the causes of the disease most various, the only safeguard to life-offices was tha 
careful examination of the chest of applicants by competent physicians. 


On the Income Tax. By W.T. Tuornton. 
The objget of this paper was to show, first, that every income-tax whatsoever must 
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to 0 pay a smaller percentage on his income, in the shape of assessed taxes, customs, 
and excise duties, than an unencumbered bachelor of equal income. It is the 
income-tax alone which falls with indiscriminating weight upon both, and which, 
regarding not the ability to pay taxes, but simply the amount of income, makes 
the same deduction from the #1000 by which a dozen persons are to be supported, 
as from the £1000 appropriated to the exclusive use of a single individual. 

Iiere is one inequalit incidental to a uniform income-tax. Another arises from 
the equal assessment of permanent and precarious incomes. Two persons, each of 
£1 a year, but derived in the one case from landed, funded, or otherwise 
realized property, and in the other, from the profits of trade, the gains of a pro- 
fession, or the salary of an office, have not the same means of paying taxes. The 
one may spend his £1000 a year for fifty years together, and at the end of that 
period his means of spending £1000 a year will be tound undiminished. But if a 
merchant, or tradesman, or doctor, or lawyer, or railway secretary be silly enough 
to spend the whole of his £1000 a year, then if health fail, or business fail, he may 
suddenly find himself without a penny. Accordingly, he commonly puts by part 
of his income, and spends only the remainder ; and: the amount of that remainder 
is the measure of his ability to pay taxes, the amount therefore on which he ought 
to be taxed. In support of his view on this point, the writer quoted an expression 
of Adam Smith, to the effect that “every subject of a state should contribute to 
the support of the government in proportion to the revenue which he enjoys under 
the protection of the state ;” from which he inferred that Smith intended to distin- 
guish between the income which s man possesses and enjoys and that which he 

ssesses and does not enjoy, remarking that a man enjoys only that part of his 
income which he spends, and that he no more enjoys what he saves for the benefit 
of his heira than he enjoys the wine which is ripening in his cellar, and which 
may not be fit to drink till he is gathered to his fathers, or which may be kept till 
it spoils and may never be drank at all, just as money that is invested may not be 
accumulating for the benefit of the actual owner, and perhaps may not be accumu- 
lating at all, but may be dwindling away to nothing in the shape of railway shares. 
Mr. Thornton proceeded to remark that, among the many faults of an income-tax, 
there is only one which can be remedied. The tax is in most respects incurably 
bad. Nothing can prevent its being a discouragement to honesty and a bounty 
upon fraud, or from being collected at the expense of national probity, or from 
pressing with equal weight on single and married men of the same income, not- 
withstanding their unequal ability to bear the weight. One of its iniquities, how- 
ever, is partially remediable. tt might be prevented from fpressing equally on 
permanent and precarious incomes, in the manner proposed by Mr. Mill, viz. by 
exempting from taxation that proportion of a precarious income which, the 
average of cases, its recipient would be bound in prudence to save. 

The remainder of the paper was occupied with an examination of objections to 
Mr. Mill’s suggestion. It has been: that there is often a great difference between 
what a man ought to save and what he does save; and it has been asked, what could 
be more monstrous than to extend exemption to a spendthrift, who, being bound in 
prudence to ey by say, @ fourth of his income, thinks proper to spend all, and to 
save nothing P at could be more monstrous than to confer the reward assigned for 
the performance of a particular duty to one who had culpably neglected to perform 
that duty P In Mr. Thornton’s opinion it is more monstrous still to withhold the 
reward from those who have performed the duty. In a country in which economists 
must be to spendthrifts as 100 to 1, it would, he thinks, be better that one d- 
thrift should obtain an exemption which he does not deserve, rather than that a 
hundred economists should be denied the exemption they do deserve. 

Again, it has been urged that to assess precarious at a lower rate than permanent 
incomes, on the avowed ground, too, that the former belong to a poorer class of 
men, would be to tax the poor at a lower rate than the rich—a measure subversive 
of security of property. If, however, a reduced rate has been proposed for preca- 
rious incomes, it iias been on the supposition that whatever rate were adopted 
would be assessed on the whole income. But to assess the whole of a precarious 
and the whole of a permanent income at the same rate would be to disregard their 
eae ability to bear taxation. If only that part of an income be taxed on which 
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depends ability to pay, no one will object to the same rate being applied to all »- 
comes. It is only injustice is committed by taxing the whole income, ths 
an attempt is made to repair the injustice by demanding that a lower rate be it- 
posed than would be if only part were taxed. 

A third objection to - Mill's suggestion is the ite of the second It bv 
been said that to exempt savings would be to favour the rich at the expense of t 
poor, inasmuch as it is 7 te comparatively rich that the greater part of sm: 
are made. To this Mr. Thorton answers, that if the rich pay on all they se! 
and are exempted only on what they save, they obtain the exemption only on ths 
part of their income with respect to which they abdicate the advantage of rickas 
not co: ing it themselves, but making it over to be consumed by the pa 
Moreover, if they pay on all they spend, they pay on all they enjoy; and the zr 
ciple that every man should pay on what he enjoys, whether the sum be grei¢ 
small, is fully carried out. 


On Expectation of Life. 
med Caanies MW. ILLICH, Actuary, University Life Assurance Society. b 
e author showed that the following / s agrees ith Le. 
Farr’s Bo lish Life Table, which was bteied from Returns made ty evey pens 
in an: e6. 


If a = age in years, 
then } (80 — a) = expectation. 
Also, that by an extension of the is we obtain the expectation of life dary 


egrecing with the result of the laborious investigation made by the late Mr. f-- 
laison as to the duration of the lives of female Government annuitants. 

If a= age in years, 
then } (86 — a) = expectation. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Address of Wut1am Farnzaren, Keg., LL.D., F_RS., President of the Setw 


Evrny succeeding year presents to our notice eome new feature of constratit 
or some new application of science to the useful arts. Last year we had to ror 
several new discoveries in chemical as well as mechanical science; and this re 
is fruitful of machinery and the industrial developments, as exhibited 2 © 
courts of the International Exhibition. It is not my intention to occapy you & 
with a history of these Exhibitions, but I may be permitted to notice some oft 
most interesting objects, and some of the ingenious contrivances which we ** 
called upon to witness, and which do honour to the age in which we live. Bett 
I venture on a description of these objects, I must, however, crave your indulge” 
whilst I endeavour to notice some of the more important improvements which bi" 
taken place in mechanical science during some of the past years. - 
It may be stated that there is no period of the past history of science 20 fruit 
in discoveries as the present century. Within the last fifty years we are ens 
to enumerate the application of steam as a motive power to every description! 
manufacture, as also to navigation, locomotion, and agriculture. At the clox d 
the eighteenth century the power of steam and its now almost universal appli 
tion was, with the exception of a few engines by Boulton and Watt, comparatire! 
unknown. Now it is the handmaid of all work, from our domestic iremel* 
to the ocean-steamer of a thousand horses’ power. This we may consider ss 
present state of steam and the steam-engine, and we have only to compar & 
amall but beautiful construction of engines for private and domestic use, as se? = 
the Exhibition of this year, with those which propel our fleets, drain our mi% 
and move with clockwork precision the innumerable machines of our manufac 
ries. To these we may add the use of steam to locomotion, and we realize the i 
of heat reciprocally convertible into mechanical force, or the dynamic theory 
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work done, in the energy of nearly a thousand horses’ power, at fifty miles an hour. 
How wonderful and yet how effective are the powers of this comparatively small 
machine! It is perfectly docile, and obeys the hand of its director with almost 
mathematical precision, and by the touch of a simple lever it regulates ite moves 
ments to the nicety of an inch, or it bounds forward with a momentum, regardless 
of time or distance, and careers on its iron track like a dream of the Arabian Nights, 
In fact, we may almost regard them as realized, when we consider the smallness 
of the space and the organisms by which these wonderful results are attained. 
Apart from the flight of fancy, we arrive at the conclusion that these are facts 
already accomplished with a degree of certainty that ceases to be wonderful, ex- 
cept only to the uninitiated, who stares at what he is unable to comprehend. The 
general principles of the steam-engine and the locomotive are, however, easil 
acquired ; and in this age of steam it should, in my opinion, form a separate branc 
of education for the benefit of both sexes, to whom it would be highly advantageous. 
It is a branch of knowledge of deep importance to the present and rising genera- 
tion ; and as steam and its application to the varied purposes of civilized life becomes 
every day more apparent, a knowledge of ite powers and properties is much 
wanted, and ought not to be neglected. 

I am the more desirous that instruction of this kind should be imparted to the 
rising generation in our public schools, as it would lead to practical acquaintance 
with instruments and machines in daily use, and would familiarize the more intel- 
ligent classes with objects on which, at the present day, we almost exclusively de- 
pend for the comforts and enjoyments of life. I donot mean that we should make 
scholars engineers; but they ought to be taught the general Principles of the arts, 
in order to appreciate their value and to apply them to the use | purposes which 
we are surrounded. It is by the acquisition of this knowledge that we shall over- 
come ignorance, so often fatal in the use of steam, and not unfrequently attended 
with danger to life and property. We might quote numerous examples of 
boiler explosions and other casualties arising from this cause; and this want o 
knowledge is not only productive of danger, but it leaves im t matters to be 
directed re hands of incompetency, instead of being guided by the arm of intel 
ligence. e introduction of steam and its application to such a variety of pur- 
poses was shortly followed by that of gas, and this brilliant discovery we owe to 
the untutored mind of one of our first working mechanics, William Murdock of 
Soho, the assistant and contemporary of Watt. Mr. Murdock lighted up his own 
house and Soho about the year 1802 or 1808, and in 1804 gas was first applied to 
light Messrs. Philip and Lee’s cotton-mills at Manchester. For some years it made 
little or no p , but it was, in 1814 employed for lighting the streets of towns; 
and we are, therefore, indebted to William Murdock and carburetted hydrogen 
for the enjoyment of a pure and brilliant light in our streets and public buildings, 
and in almost every house and town in the empire. 

Next to gas came steam-navigation, railways, and locomotion, and subsequently 
the electric telegraph. I will not, however, tire you with any detailed notice of 
these discoveries, however important they may be in a scientific point of view, but 
simply advert to those departments of science with which the members of this 
Section are more immediately interested. In takin ng even a cursory view of the 
machinery of the two annexes of the International Exhibition, we cannot be other- 
wise than struck with the multiplicity of the objects, the perfection of the execu 
tion, and the accuracy of the tools, together with the numerous devices by which 
these are attained. very casual glance at this Exhibition when com with 
that of. 1851, and that of Paris in 1855, shows with what intensity and ity the 
public mind has been at work since the people of all nations were first called upon 
to compete with each other in the peaceful rivalry of mechanical art. 

Taking the Exhibition as a whole, there is no very preat nor very important 
discovery in mechanical science; but there is a great deal to be seen of a character 
both interesting and instructive. In land steam-engines there is nothing particularly 
attractive, if we except the growing importance of the horizontal, which is rapidly 
supplanting that of the beam or vertical engine. To the horizontal system may be 
applied economy in the first cost, and nearly equal efficiency in its application to 
mille and for manufacturing purposes. Another important feature in ine engines 
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is their smooth and noiseless motion, their compact form, and the facility wa 
which they can be applied as helps or assistants to those of larger dimeone. 
They are, moreover, executed with a dogree of finish and accuracy of worknt- 
ehip which cannot easily be surpassed. 
the agricultural department the same observations apply to this descnpaa 
of engine, where it is extensively used on a smaller scale. They are equally wel 
made, and the country at large are chiefly indebted to our agricultural engin 
for many ingenious contrivances, and for their succeasful application, not exdt- 
sively to the farm, but to many other useful purposes in the economy of mm 
2. 
From the motive power employed in our manufactories and its sdaptatio = 
iculture let us glance at the beautiful execution, compact form, and cox 
dimensions of our marine engines, and we shall find, in combination, simplicits ¢ 
form, concentration of power, and precision of action never before equalled in 
or auy other country. In this department of construction we are without ns 
and it is a source of pride that this country, as the first maritime nation in the w- 
should stand preeminently first as the leader of naval propulsion. 

In locomotive as in marine constructions we are not behind, if we are nt = 
advance of other nations, although it must be admitted that several splendid » 
cimens of engines from France and Germany are exhibited by some of the 
makers of those countries. There is, however, this distinction between the (o> 
nental locomotives and those of home manufacture, and that is, in this cout 
there is greater simplicity and design, greater compactness of form, and de 
conceptions in working out the details of the parts. These operations, #4 
caref IY executed to standard gauges, render each part of an engine « fees 
of its fellow; and hence follows the perfection of a system where every pat” 
& repetition of a whole series of parts, and, in so far as accuracy is concerned, it ¥! 
great improvement on the old system of construction. 

The other parts of the Exhibition are well entitled to a careful inspection 5 
minerals and raw material the collections are numerous and valuable to an et¥ 
never before witnessed in any Exhibition; and the articles, fuel and ores, vill! 
found highly instructive. The machinery for pumping, winding, and crushia ' 
upon a scale sufficiently large and comprehensive to engage the attention of 
mechanic and miner, and it is only to be regretted that in every case comp 
persons are not in attendance fully prepared to explain and initiate the ines 
enced student in the principles of the workings, and the cases of instrumes® * 
neatly classified and spread before bim for instruction. 

In the machinery department, although there is nothing that strikes the obs 
at first sight as new, yet there are many useful improvements calculated to 
mize labour and facilitate the operations of spinning and weaving; and in te 
making there never was at any former period so many hands and heads st wot® 
on the occasion pending the opening of the Exhibition. Some of the tools, st: 
the turning-, boring-, planing-, and slotting-machines, are of a very high order: > 
the tool-machinery for the manufacture of fire-arms, shells, rockets, &c., is of 
character as to render the whole operations, however minute, perfectly autos" 
or self-acting, with an accuracy of repetition that leaves the article, when fini 
identical with every other article from the same machine. Such, in fact, #+- 
perfection of the tool-system as it now exists, that in almost every case We E 
calculate on a degree of exactitude that admits of no deviation beyond a thous» 

art of an inch. 

Amongst the many interesting mechanical objects exhibited in the two am” 
may be noticed as original, the spool-machine, for the winding of sewing-th* 
on bobbins, the machine for making paper bags (invented by a pupil of my o* 
the saw-riband machine, and others of great merit as ingenuity of & 
trivance and adaptation of design. In manufactures, in design, and in constr’ 
art, there is everything that could be desired in the shape of competitive & 
and, without viewing the success of the Great Exhibition of this year in 3 p*- 
niary point of view, we may safely attribute its great success to the interesting © 
instructive character of the objects submitted to public inspection. 

.. Irrespective of the Exhibition, with its invaluable and highly finished spect! 
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we have briefly to notice come of the improvements and changes that have taken 
place in the construction of ordnance and the art of defence, and to chronicle some 
of the most important results which have placed the whole of our naval and mili- 
tary armaments in a state of transition. It 1s now well understood that His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French was the first to opply iron plates as a defence to the 
sides of ships, and that ships of war protected with a given thickness of plate 4} 
inches were invulnerable to shot or shell. For a considerable length of time this 
opinion was prevalent, and was acted upon both in this country, France, and Ame- 
rica. The experiments instituted by the Admiralty and War Office have, to a great 
extent, dispelled these notions; and it has been proved that a smooth-bored Arm- 
strong gun, with a1650-lb. spherical shot, can pierce a4}-inch-thick plate and 18inches 
of teak. In fact, it has been proved by experiment that no vessel yet constructed 
is able to carry armour-plates of sufficient thickness to resist such powerful ordnance 
as has been brought against them. 

Every effort has been made on the part of the Government to determine experi- 
mentally the properties of iron best calculated to resist shot, and the greatest pos- 
sible care has been observed, both in a chemical and mechanical point of view, to 
secure the very best description of iron for that purpose. .All these facts have been 
ascertained, as also the penetrating powers of different descriptions of ordnance as 
compared with the thickness of the pistes to be pierced. this position the 
balance of force to the resistance of the plate was in favour of the gun, but with 
this qualification, that the gun had to sustain an explosive force of powder equivalent 
to one-third the weight of the shot, a charge which the gun was unable to bear. 
Under ordinary circumstances, with the usual charge of one-eighth the weight of 
the shot, it might reasonably be inferred that the balance was on the side of the 
plate, and that guns of such heavy calibre were insufficient in strength to sustain 
these tremendous ch of powder. Again, it must be borne in mind that these 
results were only produced at certain distances, and under certain conditions of 
heavy charges of powder and a short range of 200 yards. 

The inquiry was thus hanging on the balance, when it was determined to ascer- 
trin the effect of the 1 orsfall gun of 22 tons weight with a charge of 75 lbs. 
of powder and a 300-ib. shot, against a target representing the ‘ Warrior,’ with her 
18 inches of teak and 44 inches of iron. e result of this experiment was the 

netration of the mass, with a huge opening in the side of the target upwards of 
B feet in diameter. This experiment is probably not calculated to apply to ships 
of war carrying ordnance of such immense weight, but it is greatly in favour of 
forts, where an enemy's vessel may be struck at a distance of 1000 yards. 

Passing from the Horefall gun, we now come to the last and most important 
experiments with the Whitworth gun: the first was a 12-pounder field-gun, and 
the second a 70-pounder naval pan both of the guns were rifled. These experi- 
ments are very instructive, and I probably could not do better than quote from the 
‘Times,’ of September 18th, a statement of the effect produced by these guns:—- 

“It will, perhaps, be remembered that a decided difference was established very 
early in the controversy between the penetrating powers of solid shot and those 
of shell. Solid shot at one time failed, and at another time succeeded, againat 
armour-plates, according to the modified conditions of the experiments; but shells 
failed absolutely and invariably. No shell could ever be driven through even a 
moderately thick plate of iron, and it was concluded, therefore, that this, the most 
dangerous and dreaded species of miesile, could undoubtedly be kept out of a ship 
by a thin casing of armour. 

“ Accordingly, as a reduction of a ship’s armour to the least possible weight was 
of great consequence, especially in small vessels, gunboats and other craft of the like 
description have been built in some countries with 2}-inch or 2-inch armour-plates, 
and considered effectually shell-proof. On Tuesday, however, Mr. Whitworth 
entered the field with two of his pieces, for the service of which he had specially 
prepared some flat-fronted, hardened shells. The 12-pounder, at 200 yards, present] 
sent these shells through u 2-inch plate backed by a foot of timber; from whic 
simple piece of evidence the conclusion is inevitable, that vessels protected to that 
extent only are shell-proof no longer. 

‘But in the trial of the 70-pounder an additional result was obtained. It has 
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been suggested that if instead of employing a given thickness of iron in one ‘oil 
piece, the armour of a ship were divided into two plates, each of half that thic- 
ness, and these plates were separated by a certain from each other, the reas: 
ing power of the structure might be much in The theory was that the firs 
plate, though it would doubtless be pierced, would so deaden the force of the she. 
that the second plate would repel it; and, indeed, as regards solid shot, the gee 
tion remains still undecided. With respect to shell, however, or rather Mr. Wht: 
worth’s shells, we are not left in doubt even on this point. The 70-pounder ws 
trained against a t constructed on this principle of a double side. A strar 
oak frame, armed with 4-inch plates, was attached to a second plated to the depts 
of 2 inches, an interval of two or three feet being left between them. The shi 
from this gun, fired with 12 lbs. of powder only, pierced the outer side of the tarre 
completely, oak and iron together, after which it burst inside the frame and shs- 
tered it to pieces.” 
- From this statement we learn, that 4 inches of solid iron and 9 inches of wox 
are no protection against shells discharged from a moderately sized gun, and that t: 
beat, such as those on the American waters, could prevent the entrance of the 
ed and destructive missiles. In point of fact, Mr. Whitworth, with a rik¢ 
gun lighter than the 68-pounder, could destroy them by his steel- bell 
at a distance of 1500 to yards. 
Since the above was written another iment has been made with a still lars 
gon, rifled on Mr. Whitworth’s hexagonal principle. This gun was of large calitr: 
20-pounder, at a distance of 600 yards, and the results seem to prove that th 
‘side of a veasel like the ‘Warrior’ 18 no longer shell-proof. In these e a 
180-Ib. solid shot, with a charge of 23 lbs. of powder, went right through the 4 
inch armour-plate and | in the teak backing behind. shell of the sx 
weight, and a charge of 25 lbs. of powder, also penetrated the armour-plate ss! 
exploded, tearing the wood backing, and lodged on the opposite side. . 
m these more recent experiments we may infer that the victory is on the 9 
of the gun, and that it may be difficult, under such fearful odds, to construct sip 
of sufficient power to prevent their destruction by the entrance of shells. (be 
experiments are, however, in p and means may yet be adopted to solve i 
question of armour-ships versus shot and shell. 


On the Importance of Economizing Fuel in Iron-plated Ships. By E. E. Aus. 
Tron-plated ships, to be efficient, ought to be able to carry coals for fourteen dst. 
but in consequence of the weight of the armour, and the present mode of generax 
and using the steam, only coals enough for seven days can be carried. In fatut 
wars, despatch in going to the seat of war, and high speed in manceuvring, Will 
necessary ; therefore much fuel must be used ; hence the desirability of stud‘ 
how to economize fuel. The deficiency of boiler-power in the Royal Navy is 
well known. Modern inventions have increased the displacement of ships: tht 
the armour, coals, and machinery are about equal in weight; and 1000 hom | 
wer will consume 200 tons of coal a day, under full steam, say at ten knot pt 
our; but the n power for increasing the speed from ten to twelve kn 
demands double the fuel; and if the be increased to sixteen knots, the amouw! 
of fuel must be quadrupled. Some of our new war-ships only move at 9} knot £ 
hour, whereas it is generally allowed they should make 15 knots ; 5000 miles ongt! 
to be steamed without re-coaling, but only one-third of that distance can be accot 
pliahed. As a proof that the boilers are too small, it may be affirmed that 1 
of the ships in the Royal Navy can work full steam, and keep the throttle-valt@ | 
open, for more than a few hours ata time. Six-hundred horse-power boilers shou 
be used where only 400 horse-power boilers are now used. Coal is the only ite# 
in which weight can be saved. The merchant vessels only consume half the c#! 
(ror ships of the same size) of those in the Royal Navy. Comish engines consus 
t ds of coal per horse-power per hour; 24 pounds ought to be the limit # 
marine engines; but 6 pounds are generally used in the Royal Navy. He 
the following methods for economi ing fuel :——To proportion the boilers to the ste 
required ; to increase the capacity of the cylinders, but not the length of the srbt: 
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to superhest the steam; to jacket the cylinders to warm the injection water; to 
work the steam expansively by having two cylinders, a small one at the back of the 
large one, or concentrically within the | one, and to let the steam into the small] 
cylinder first. Although he recommended this to our Admiralty in 1855, no notica 
was taken of it. The Swedish Government have adopted it in their new gun-boats, 
and it obtained a medal at the present Exhibition. By these arrangements for 
economy, and with better-designed engines, 17,000 tons of coal per day might be 
saved ughout our fleet; but now, after steaming 2000 miles, the ships have to 
creep into port, under canvas, to be re-coaled. cent, of power might be 
added, and therefore a greater speed of one-and-a-half knot per hour obtained, 
without greater displacement; and 14 tons Psa horse-power per annum, or a mile 
lion tons of coals per annum, for the whole fleet might be saved. 


On Artificial Stones. By Professor D. T. Ansrep, M.A. 


In this paper the author described the various materials and contrivances used 
for the purpose of replacing stone where natural stone could not be advantageously 
procured. He described, in succession, terra cottas, cements, and siliceous stones, 
pointing out the character, properties, uses, advantages, and disadvantages of each. 

e alluded to experiments made in the laboratory on the various methods sug- 
gested for preserving stone by a Section of the Committee recently oP ointed by 
the Board of Works in reference to the Palace of Westminster; Dr. Phnann, Dr. 
Frankland, Mr. Abel, and the author being members of it. During their investiga- 
tions a remarkable material was submitted by Mr. Ransome for their considera- 
tion, and its discovery arose out of Ransome’s method of preserving stone by 
effecting a deposit of silicate of lime within the substances of the absorbent stone, 
saturating the surface with a solution of silicate of soda, and then applying a solu- 
tion of chloride of calcium ; thus producing a rapid double decomposition, leaving 
an insoluble silicate of lime within the stone, and a soluble chloride of sodium, 
which could afterwards be removed by washing. To prove this, Mr. Ransome 
made small blocks of sand in moulds by means of silicate of soda, and then dipped 
them in chloride of calcium. The result was the formation, ost instantane- 
ously, of a ectly compact, , and, to appearance, & ectly durable 
solid. Mr. Ransome at once edopted the process for the formation of an artificial 
stone which, the author of the paper considered, would combine the advantages, 
and avoid some of the disadvantages, of other artificial stones. Experience, how- 
ever, can alone be the test of its durability. A specimen weighing two tons was 
shown in the International Exhibition, and the substance is used in the stations of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Itis cheap, and can be made, on the spot, of almost any 
rubbish or material, and of any form or size. Experiments made by Mr. Ransome 
show that, as compared with Portland stone or Caen stone, a bar with section 4 
inches square and 8 inches long, suspended midway between supports, sustained 
2122 lbe., while similar bars of Portland and Caen stone broke respectively with 
760 lbs, and 780 Ibs. The adhesion of the stone was shown by weights suspended 
from a piece pre to expose a sectional area of 5} inches. Caen stone sepa- 
rated at Fea Ibs.; Bath, at 796 lbe.; Portland, at 1104 Ibs.; Elland Edge, at 1874 Ibe. ; 
Ransome’s, at 1980 lbs. A cube of 4 inches of Ransome’s stone sustained 30 tons. 


Unsinkable Shups. 

By Cuanres Arnenrton, late Chief Engineer in H.M. Dockyard, Woolwich. 
The author observes that competitive rivalry in the construction of ships of war 
with a view to their being “invulnerable,” and in the construction of ordnance 
with a view to its being effective for penetrating the build even of armoured ships, 
appears, from the experiments which have been carried on at Shocburyness, to bea 
question involving unlimited expenditure in possibly abortive ship-building, the 
result of which rivalry between ordnance and iron plating, being dependent on future 

invention, does not admit of present definite solution. 

Nevertheless the principle of “invulnerability” in the construction of ships of 
war by the agency of iron plating having been origi and adopted by France 
present the most effective system of naval construction, though admitted 
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to be imperfect, there has arisen internationally a necessity for its adoption wa 
it shall be met or superseded by some other device; and the object of the auth, 
by this paper, is to bring before the notice of the British Association for ti: 
Advancement of Science the question, which has been otherwise publicly agitazt 
by him, whether the principle of “invulnerability,” as based on “arm ; 
may not be superseded by the principle of “unsinkability,” os on te 
principle of constructing ships with such a mass of uninflammable materiale d 1 
Bpecific gravity less than that of water as shall support the hull and its entire ke. 
and float, however perforated by shot laterally thro the sides of the ship,¢ 
vertically through the deck and bottom of the vessel by the stil} more forms. 
effect of an improved mortar-practice pitching shells of great weight with m> 
fallible precision at short range, or even still float in parts when severed br 
concussion of a hostile ram. . 
Though the vessel may thus be “unsinkable,” it is not professed or anticipated! 
the author that war would be prosecuted without the sacrifice of blood ; for thew 
the proposed construction of shipping would be well adapted for protesting oe 
crews of ships from smal] arms, still the cannon or the mortar would take ef« 
The chief point on which the principle of “unsinkable ships” is put formal ® 
the author as claiming consideration is that, by the adoption of this principk. & 
whole crew of a ship would not be simultaneously drowned. through the efleca” 
application of a single shot, shell, or ram-stroke, as might be the case with arma 
ships, seeing that the direct fire of artillery is still paramount, and the mortarpe 
tice above referred to has not yet been tried. . 
A further advantage consequent on adopting the principle of “ ansmkebit 
would be that it does not necessitate the construction of ships of such large «# 
is required for carrying out the principle of “invulnerability ” by armour-plit® 
Also by avoiding top-weight, by which armour-plated ships are so much ex 
bered, many difficulties in the prosecution of naval architecture are obviated. |: 
therefore conceived that this principle of “ unsinkability ” would be well sdif* 
for gun-boats and mortar-vessels destined to act in cooperation with each othe! 
ing larger vessels at close quarters, or doing service in shoal waters, 
vessels receiving their stores from high-speed steamers of ordinary build actrt* 
store and hospital and barrack ships, to be kept out of harm’s way. Also the f= 
ciple of unsinkability would be well adapted for troop ships and the safe co 
ance of valuable cargoes and treasure. ag 
The details of construction of the “ unsinkable ship,” as respects the dispoa « 
its unsinkable materials, will be dependent on the purpose for which the ebip =" 
be especially intended. For example, the whole mass of material on which t=: 
depends for its unsinkability may be in a solid mass, with the whole of its>* 
accommodation above the deep-draught water-level ; or the veesel may have 8»: 
below the level of the load water-line, provided that the required mass of bact™ 
material be otherwise disposed of, constituting the sides or ends and bottom F- 
decks of the vessel. Of course such a vessel with a hold below the load-line 
may become water-logged, and, if a steamcr, disabled ; but still such a veseel ¥*- 
il, and the crew would be alive to do geod service from her deck; at all eve 
her whole crew could not.be simultaneously sent to the bottom, which is the #* 
catastrophe intended to be obviated by the principle of unsinkable ships—*>* 
strophe to which armour-plated ships, though bulkheaded, will be liable if a" 
lery or mortar practice become paramount. ae 
‘The required brevity of this abstract does not admit of the details of caleus™* 
‘and of construction for the production of “ unsinkable ships ” of given capavi? 
being here entered upon; such an exposition, to be complete, would be elabot 
and may engage the future attention of the author. 


On Coryton’s Vertical- Wave-Line Ships, Self-Reefing Sails, and Guide-Pr 
peller. By Joun Corrton, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Lavw. 

The object of the inventor has been to produce a form of vessel which shall © 

bine the weatherly qualities of a clipper ship, with the advantages of increased $e 

when going free, and greater safety when ecudding before a gale, riding #* 
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anchor, or becoming suddenly unmanageable through loss of masts, damage to her 
machinery; &e. 

This object is attained by a revolution in the tactics of eniling, as well as ins 
change of form. When close-hauled, or steaming head to wind, the vessel goes— 
to use the parlance applicable to the present form of ships—head foremost; when 
sailing or steaming off the wind, she goes, so to speak, stern foremost. in still 
water the vessel proceeds always on the latter plan. The terms stem, bow, and 
stern being obviously unsuited to vessels of the proposed form, the inventor sub- 
stitutes for them the “weather end” and “lee end ” respectively. 

Novel as the general idea pervading this invention may appear, the deviation in 
point of form of a Vertical- Wave-Line vessel from the type of ships at present 
existing is very slight. Taking as a standard a fast clipper schooner of the latest 
build with s “tumble home” bow, fine entry lines, beam carried right aft to the 
taffrail, and a flat counter, something very like the proposed form will be obtained 
by cutting away the entire after-keel almost from the fore-foot ; the “ weather end” 
thus becoming (approximatel ) a vertical wedge, and the “lee end” (approximately 
also) a horizontal wedge. vided these forms are preserved, the intermediate 
work is of little consequence, and may be construct simply with regard to the 
ordinary rules of carpentering—a point of economy which those practically ac- 
quainted with ship-building will not fail to appreciate. ‘It seems,” is the obser- 
vation of M. Vial de Clairbois in his ‘ Architecture Navale’ (p. 22), “that naval 
architects have hitherto affected to avoid straight lines, although geometrically they 
have the advantage of simplicity over all others.” By a coincidence which may 
appear almost accidental, it will be found that at two points of the vessel con- 
structed on the new principle (and in these, in the larger class of vessels, it is pro- 
posed to bulk-head t em), sections made by planes slightly out of the perpendi- 
cular approach very nearly the catenary—a self-supporting curve. The inventor 
proposes to construct his vessels of laminated iron up to the water-line, and to make 
the works above, for the convenience of rough repairs, of wood. By making the 
iron planks taper towards the ends, and decrease in number as they are P aced 
higher on the ship’s side, the greatest strength of the vessel may be placed with 
almost mathematical accuracy at the point exposed to the greatest strain. 

The advantages of this system, besides economy and strength, may be shortly 
stated thus :— ifety. If disabled, instead of rolling in the trough of the sea like 
the ‘Great Eastern’ on a recent occasion, a Vertical- Wave-Line ship flies head to 
wind at once, and remains so as long as she can hold together. In boats of this 
construction “broaching-to” (the fertile source of disaster in passing through 
surfa or being beached) is entirely avoided, the boat being alwaye kept by the 
action of the water in the only position compatible with safety. e same pecu- 
liarity of form, offering a maximum deflection to an impinging body, renders Ver- 
tical-Wave-Line ships admirably adapted for the pu of naval warfare. A 
model of a Shield Ship on this principle was exhibited at the International Exhi- 
bition during the present year. 

Stabity.—V ertical-Wave-Line ships will never accumulate rolling motion. 
From the form of the immersed body, if lateral disturbance take place, the axis of 
rotation changes with such rapidity as to render it all but impossible that any sub- 
sequent impact of wind or sea can have the effect of increasing, and almost certain 
that each such impact will actually neutralize, the existing momentum. It is 
this peculiarity, coupled with its safety in ex situations, that has induced the 
inventor to suggest this form as suitable for the establishment of a system of Fair- 
way Lighting in the English and Irish Channels, plans and models of which were 
recently exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1862. 

In respect of Speed, a very remarkable phenomenon presents itself, in the case 
of Vertical-Wave-Line ships sailing off the wind or steaming free, working con- 
sequently “lee end” foremost. For every increase of speed there ts a decrease of 
draught. That there is a limit to the truth of this is of couree evident; but as a 
totally new problem, the inventor anticipates from its investigation very extra- 
ordinary results. From the absence of keel at the lee end, the vessel steers of 
course with great Aandinecs, and with the Guide-Propeller can be made to turn in 
her own length, 
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’ The revolution in tactics alluded to above, rendered of course the ordmr 
system of rigging useless, and the inventor has consequently devised the syster z 
Self-reefing traversing sails (also lately exhibited at the International Exhibit: 
The masts, which are V-shaped, are supported by revolving shears, and the «il: 
are fixed on spars rigidly attached to the masts. The mast is thus inclined to +: 
wind, or “ rakes,” to use the ordi term, whether the veseel be by the wit? = 
going free—an arrangement which, for the same vertical height of masts, give: 
greater and far more efficient spread of canvas than can be produced by any « t 
ms now in use. On a smart breeze springing up, the sails reef themselre t. 
© compass requisite for the vessel’s progress; and, as the gale freshens, reef sf= 
reef is taken in, until, when it is at its height, her sails will be found close-reci- 
without the employment of a single hand. If the ship be clear of the land, 
sails can be furled, her helm left, and the ship will ride the gale out head to wz! 

Ships and boats on this principle can, of course, equally with any others, b: }7- 
pelled by steam or other power. In his Atmospheric uide-Propeller (exhit:«: 
also in 1851 (Class VILI. 82) and 1862 (Class XII. 2746)), the inventor has evi 
-voured to introduce a great simplification into ship propulsion, by combining ~ 

rocesses of steering and propelling. The plan consists in pumping a current oft 

Phrou h tubes which are led outside the vessel into the water, this current b=: 

e of the nicest regulation and change of direction by means of ts'- 

ater may be used instead of air, and is recommended for boats, in which, it = 

be observed, oars are entirely dispensed with, and propulsion is effected by hax: 
on an endless rope. 

The last point is Venttlation, and for the appreciation of the advantages of t 
new system in this respect it is almost necessary to refer to models. In the Et 
hibition of 1862 a model was shown, made to a scale, and intended to test t+ 

relative merits of a ship on this system and the ‘ Great rn.’ The dimens:= 

of the vessel on the Vertical- Wave-Line system of equal to were, length 4 

feet (as against 700 in the case of the ‘Great Eastern’), bresaith 108 feet, det 
eet. 

Models and drawings illustrative of the construction and propulsion of Veri- 
‘Wave-Line ships may be seen at the Naval Museum of the Royal United Sent 
Institution, Middle Scotland Yard, and at the Museum of the Commissione: 4 
Patents, South Kensington. 


A New Marine Boiler for generating Steam of High Pressure. 
By Dr. F. Gurmaxpr. 

The boiler was a cylindrical tubular boiler, with certain arrangements of mit 
tubes for taking up and conveying the steam, and made to rotate slowly in the fis 
nace on its axis. The advantages claimed were freedom from priming, 
of space occupied, superheating the steam, and economy of fuel. 


On the Prevention of Railway Accidents. By J. Sewet. 

The author considered that the main cause of accidents was the want of punct 
ality in the trains; and that this arose mainly from the overloading of them, wht 
rendered it impossible that they could keep time. Engines were made to peri 
certain work, and draw certain loads, and iP these were exceeded it was impos: 
that time could be kept. This was a matter that the public could not ascerts? 
for themselves, and he therefore advocated the importance of having engi# 
licensed, like boats, omnibuses, &c., by Government, to draw certain toads ; 
statement giving that information should be placed conspicuously on the engs* 
This would prevent the overloading, as it would be in the power of every passent 
to woe whether the power of the engine was duly apportioned to the carriages it b+ 
to draw. 


On the Fatlure of the Sluice in Fens, and on the Means of securing such Skat 
agamst a similar Contingency. By W.Txonotp, M.I.C.E. 
The author described the circumstances attending the failure of the sluice, 
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ointed out by a di that, in his opinion, the mode of preventing such an acci- 

ent in future was the employment of double sluices, one behind the other, the 
water between the two being always kept locked in, at a mean height between the 
water in the drain and that on the sea-side, during the time the sea doors are closed 
by the tide; by this mode, the pressure of the highest tide, on each set of doors, 
will be only one-fourth of that on the single set of doors, on the fallen sluice, at the 
time of the disaster. Hence its undoubted safety. 


On the Merits of Wooden and Iron Ships, with regard to cost of repairs and 
security for fe. By L. Wri.1aMson. 

The author called attention, in particular, to an iron ship, the ‘Santiago,’ which 
met with a collision, the consequences of which would have been absolute destruc- 
tion of the vessel had she been of wood ; whereas, being of iron and having water- 
tight compartments, the veseel was able to pursue her voyage, and was repaired at 
the cost of a few hundred pounds, instead of several thousands which would have 
been necessary had she been made of wood and could have been preserved from 
oundering. 


Oblate Projectiles unth Cycloidal Rotation, contrasted with Cylindro-ogival 
Projectiles hauing Helwal or Rifle Rotation. By R. W. Woortcomse. 


The object of this paper was further to discuss the views of the author given in 
B paper read before the Royal Society in March last (1862), entitled, “ An Account 
of some Experiments with Excentric Oblate Bodies and Discs as Projectiles,” and 
to show the result of further experiments. JRifled cannon, it appears, cannot project 
heavy elongated shot with high initial velocity; and, except with the Whitworth 
flat-headed shot, the penetration of iron plates can only be effected by means of a 
nigh velocity. The author considers that however well the helical or rifle method 
with cylindrical elongated shot may answer for small arms, yet that, when we wish 
© project t weights with great and sustained velocities, we shall succeed better 
f our mechanical arrangements are less antagonistic than the rifle principle to the 
yreat laws of nature, as exhibited in the form, method of rotation, and translation 
of the great natural projectiles, the planets. None of these are prolate bodies pro- 
ected with helical rotation about their longest diameters and in the direction of 
uch axis. The author states that he has found it practicable to project a body 
hat, instead of being prolate, is more or less oblate,—that, instead of having helical 
‘otation at the expense of translation, has eycloidal rotation in aid of translation. 
\ projectile, having a circular periphery in the line of motion in the gun, leaves the 
ore as & common round shot, and has the additional security for high initial 
relocity of windage less than for round shot of similar weight. The terminal 
‘elocity is also provided for by the oblateness, and by the axis of rotation being 
lways transverse to, and not in the plane of, the trajectory. The gun has «similar 
ransverse section to that of the projectile, the bore being straight and smooth. 
“he projectile is a disk, and it should be skghtly excentric to make it rotate—so 
light as to be little more than the inevitable excentricity of every spherical projec- 
ile. The author then gave the results of some actual experiments with a 
nd projectiles made on this principle. The gun was 20} inches long ; the calibre, 
ong diameter 1j inch, and short diameter } inch. The shot weighed nearly 8 ounces, 
rith a ch of 2} ounces, or three-fifths the weight of the shot; the penetration 
t 25 yards from an oak t was a mean of 11 inches, reckoning to the near side 
f the disk, and to the far side nearly 18 inches. _ 

The initial velocity, measured by Havez’s electro-ballistic apparatus, was 1487 feet 
er second. A comparison was made with a small brass gun, le of bore 
4625 inches, or nearly double the length of the author’s gun in res. The 
aean calibre of the brass gun was 1:6 inch, the mean diameter of the round shot 
vas 1-43 inch; and this gun, fired with a proportionate charge of powder, showed 
hat the disk gun gave more than double the penetration of the brass gin, and an 
nitial velocity of 1487 to 1091 of the latter. He thought that these remarkable 
xperiments showed that the subject was worthy of er consideration. 

————q—K—q—~—C_«~*~q—~*h~i~_—~EE SS 
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depends ability to pay, no one will object to the same rate being applied to all - 
comes. It is only injustice is committed by taxing the whols income, thx 
an attempt is made to repair the injustice by demanding that a lower rate be in- 
posed than would be proper if only part were taxed. 

A third objection to Mr. Mill’s on is the opposite of the second. It ix 
been said that to exempt savings would be to favour the rich at the expense of the 
poor, inasmuch as it is ree comparatively rich that the greater part of ssvnz 
are made. To this Mr. Thornton answers, that if the rich pay on all they spat 
and are exempted only on what they save, they obtain the exemption only on that 
part of their income with respect to which they abdicate the advantage of richa 
not co ing it themselves, but making it over to be consumed by the xo 
Moreover, if they pay on all they spend, they pay on all they enjoy; and the pr 
ciple that every man should pay on what he enjoys, whether the sum be grat@ 
small, is fully carried out. 


On Expectation of Infe. 
By Cuantzes M. Wuiticu, Actuary, University Life Assurance Soaety. 

The author showed that the following hypothens agrees nearly with i: 
Farr’s English Life Table, which was obtained from Returns mace by every pent 
in England and Wales. - ; 

@= age in years, 
then # (80-—a)= expectation, 

Also, that by an extension of the s we obtain the expectation of life daq 
agreeing with the result of the laborious investigation made by the late Mr. fr 
laison as to the duration of the lives of female Government annuitants. 

If a= age in years, 
then } (86 — a) = expectation. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Address of Wut Farsarn, Hq., LL.D., F.RS., President of the Sete 


Evrny succeeding year presents to our notice some new feature of construct 
or some new application of science to the useful arts. Last year we had to recs 
several new discoveries in chemical as well as mechanical science; and this y= 
is fruitful of machinery and the industrial developments, as exhibited ia © 
courts of the International Exhibition. It is not my intention to oceupy your t= 
with a history of these Exhibitions, but I may be permitted to notice some of 
most interesting objects, and some of the ingenious contrivances which wt ** 
called upon to witness, and which do honour to the age in which we live. Beit 
I venture on s description of these objects, I must, however, crave your indulge 
whilst I endeavour to notice some of the more important improvements which hs" 
taken place in mechanical science during some of the past years. 

It may be stated that there is no period of the past history of science ao frat 
in discoveries as the present century. Within the last fifty years we are ensl< 
to enumerate the application of steam as a motive power to every descriptic: ¢ 
manufacture, as also to navigation, locomotion, and agriculture. At the clox* 
the eighteenth century the power of steam and its now almost universal apjlit 
tion was, with the exception of a few engines by Boulton and Watt, comparatire” 
unknown. Now it is the handmaid of all work, from our domestic iremé 
to the ocean-steamer of a thousand horses’ power. This we may conailer as 
present state of steam and the steam-engine, and we have only to compare © 
amall but beautiful construction of engines for private and domestic use, as set 2 
the Exhibition of this year, with those which propel our fleets, drain our mit 
and move with clockwork Precision the innumerable machines of our manuf 
ries. To these we may add the use of steam to locomotion, and we realize the it 
of heat reciprocally convertible into mechanical force, or the dynamic theorr * 
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work done, in the energy of nearly a thousand horses’ power, at fifty miles an hour, 
How wonderful and yet how effective are the powers of this comparatively small 
machine! It is perfectly docile, and obeys the hand of its director with almost 
mathematical precision, and by the touch of a simple lever it regulates ite move- 
ments to the nicety of an inch, or it bounds forward with a momentum, regardiess 
of time or distance, and careers on ita iron track like a dream of the Arabian Nights, 
In fact, we may almost regard them as realized, when we consider the smallness 
of the space and the organisms by which these wonderful results are attained. 
Apart from the flight of fancy, we arrive at the conclusion that these are facts 
already accomplished with a degree of certainty that ceases to be wonderful, ex- 
cept only to the uninitiated, who stares at what he is unable to comprehend. The 
general principles of the steam-engine and the locomotive are, however, easil 
acquired ; and in this age of steam it should, in my opinion, form a separate bran 
of education for the benefit of both sexes, to whom it would be highly advantageous. 
It is a branch of knowledge of deep importance to the present and rising genera- 
tion ; and as steam and its application to the varied purposes of civilized life becomes 
every day more apparent, a knowledge of its powers and properties is much 
wanted, and ought not to be neglected. 

I am the more desirous that instruction of this kind should be imparted to the 
rising generation in our public schools, as it would lead to practical acquaintance 
with instruments and machines in daily use, and would familiarize the more intel- 
ligent classes with objects on which, at the present day, we almost exclusively de- 
pend for the comforts and enjoyments of life. I donot mean that we should make 
scholars engineers; but they ought to be taught the general principles of the arts, 
in order to appreciate their value and to apply them to the useful purposes by which 
we are surrounded. It is by the acquisition of this knowledge that we over= 
come ignorance, so often fatal in the use of steam, and not unfrequently attended 
with danger to life and property. We might quote numerous examples of fatal 
boiler explosions and other casualties arising from this cause; and this want of 
knowledge is not only productive of danger, but it leaves important matters to be 
directed by the hands of incompetency, instead of being guided by the arm of intel- 
ligence. The introduction of steam and its application to such a variety of pure 
poses was shortly followed by that of gas, and this brilliant discovery we owe to 
the untutored mind of one of our first working mechanics, William Murdock of 
Soho, the assistant and contemporary of Watt. Mr. Murdock lighted up his own 
house and Soho about the year 1802 or 18038, and in 1804 gas was first applied to 
‘ight Messrs. Philip and Lee’s cotton-mills at Manchester. For some years it made 
little or no Progress, but it was, in 1814, employed for lighting the streets of towns ; 
ind we are, therefore, indebted to William Murdock and carburetted hydrogen 
‘or the enjoyment of a pure and brilliant light in our streets and public buildings, 
ind in almost every house and town in the empire. 

Next to gas came steam-navigation, railways, and locomotion, and subsequently 
she electric telegraph. I will not, however, tire you with any detailed notice of 
shese discoveries, however important they may be in a scientific point of view, but 
‘imply advert to those departments of science with which the members of this 
Section are more immediately interested. In taking even a cursory view of the 
nachinery of the two annexes of the International Exhibition, we cannot be other- 
wise than struck with the multiplicity of the objects, the perfection of the execu 
‘ion, and the accuracy of the tools, together with the numerous devices by which 
hese are attained. very casual glance at this Exhibition when compared with 
hat of 1851, and that of Paris in 1855, shows with what intensity and alacrity the 
»ublic mind has been at work since the people of all nations were first called upon 
o compete with each other in the peaceful rivalry of mechanical art. 

Taking the Exhibition as s whole, there is no very prea nor very important 
ligacovery in mechanical science; but there is a great deal to be seen of a character 
oth interesting and instructive. In land steam-engines there is nothing particularly 
ttractive, if we except the growing importance of the horizontal, which is rapidly 
upplanting that of the beam or vertical engine. To the horizontal system may be 
pplied economy in the first cost, and nearly equal efficiency in its application to 
ris and for manufacturing purposes. Another important feature in ise engines 
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is their smooth and noiseless motion, their compact form, and the facility with 
which they can be applied as helps or assistants to those of larger dimensc. 
They are, moreover, executed with a degree of finish and accuracy of workmu- 
ship which cannot easily be surpassed. 

the agricultural department the same observations apply to this descnpu: 
of engine, where it is extensively used on a smaller scale. They are equally we 
made, and the country at large are chiefly indebted to our agricultural engimes 
for many ingenious contrivances, and for their succeasful application, not exck- 
sively to the farm, but to many other useful purposes in the economy of nm. 

6. 


From the motive power emplo ed in our manufactories and its sdsptatin 
iculture let us glance at the beautiful execution, compact form, and clos 
dimensions of our marine engines, and we shall find, in combination, simplicitt “ 
form, concentration of power, and precision of action never before equalled in ts 
or any other country. In this department of construction we are without rv 
and it is a source of pride that this country, as the first maritime nation in the wok, 
should stand preeminently first as the leader of naval propulsion. 

In locomotive as in marine constructions we are not behind, if we are m2 
advance of other nations, although it must be admitted that several splendid = 
cimens of engines from France and Germany are exhibited by some of the 
makers of those countries. There is, however, this distinction between the (oa 
nental locomotives and those of home manufacture, and that is, in this out 
there is greater simplicity and design, greater compactness of form, and der’ 
conceptions in working out the details of the parts. These operations, ¥¥- 
carefully executed to standard gauges, render each part of an engine a fas 
of its fellow; and hence follows the perfection of a system where every pat 
& repetition of a whole series of parts, and, in so far as accuracy is concerned, it 3! 
great improvement on the old system of construction. 

The other parts of the Exhibition are well entitled to a carefal inspection | 

minerals and raw material the collections are numerous and valuable to an et#- 
never before witnessed in any Exhibition; and the articles, fuel and ore, vill 
found highly instructive. The machinery for pumping, winding, and crushin¢ - 
upon a scale sufficiently large and comprehensive to engage the attention of > 
mechanic and miner, and it is only to be regretted that in every case compet 
persons are not in attendance fully prepared to explain and initiate the inex} 
enced student in the principles of the workings, and the cases of instrumen? “ 
neatly classified and spread before him for instruction. 
_ In the machinery department, although there is nothing that strikes the obs? 
at first sight as new, yet there are many useful improvements calculated to 
qaize labour and facilitate the operations of spinning and weaving; and in & 
making there never was at any former period so many hands and hends at wort 
on the occasion pending the opening of the Exhibition. Some of the tools, uc 
the turning-, boring-, planing-, and slotting-machines, are of a very high order: > 
the tool-machinery for the manufacture of fire-arms, shells, rockets, &c., is of t# 
character as to render the whole operations, however minute, perfectly auton“ 
or self-acting, with an accuracy of repetition that leaves the article, when finiste! 
identical with every other article from the same machine. Such, in fact 
perfection of the tool-system as it now exists, that in almost every case we = 
calculate on a degree of exactitude that admits of no deviation beyond a thous! 
part of an inch. 

Amongst the many interesting mechanical objects exhibited in the two anxt* 
may be noticed as original, the spool-machine, for the winding of sewing-th™ 
on bobbins, the machine for making paper bags (invented by a pupil of my o™: 
the saw-riband machine, and others of great merit as re ingenuity of 
trivance and adaptation of design. In manufactures, in design, and in constr 
art, there is everything that could be desired in the shape of competitive © 
and, without viewing the success of the Great Exhibition of this year in s P* 
niary point of view, we may safely attribute its great success to the interesting = 
instructive character of the objects submitted to public inspection. 

. Irrespective of the Exhibition, with its invaluable and highly finiahed speci” 
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we havo briefly to notice come of the improvements and changes that have taken 
place in the construction of ordnance and the art of defence, and to chronicle some 
of the most important results which have placed the whole of our naval and mili- 
tary armaments in a state of transition. It 1s now well understood that His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French was the first to apply iron plates as a defence to the 
sides of ships, and that ships of war protected with a given thickness of plate 44 
inches were invulnerable to shot or shell. For a considerable length of time this 
opinion was prevalent, and was acted upon both in this country, France, and Ame- 
rica. The experiments instituted by the Admiralty and War Office have, to a great 
extent, dispelled these notions; and it has been proved that a smooth-bored Arm- 
strong gun, with a 150-lb.sphericalshot, can pierce a44-inch-thick plate and 18inches 
of teak. In fact, it has been proved by experiment that no vessel yet constructed 
is able to carry armour-plates of sufficient thickness to resist such powerful ordnance 
as has been brought against them. 

Every effort has been made on the part of the Government to determine experi- 
mentally the properties of iron best calculated to resist shot, and the 
sible care has been observed, both in a chemical and mechanical point of view, to 
secure the very best description of iron for that purpose. All these facts have been 
ascertained, as also the penetrating powers of different descriptions of ordnance as 
compared with the thickness of the plates to be pierced. In this position the 
balance of force to the resistance of the plate was in favour of the gun, but with 
this qualification, that the gun had to sustain an explosive force of powder equivalent 
to one-third the weight of the shot, a charge which the gun was unable to bear. 
Under ordinary circumstances, with the usual ch of one-eighth the weight of 
the shot, it might reasonably be inferred that the balance was on the side of the 
plate, and that guns of such heavy calibre were insufficient in strength to sustain 
these tremendous charges of powder. Again, it must be borne in mind that these 
results were onl produced at certain distances, and under certain conditions of 
heavy charges of powder and a short range of 200 yards. 

The inquiry was thus hanging on the balance, when it was determined to ascer- 
tain the effect of the lange orsfall gun of 22 tons weight with a charge of 76 lbs. 
of powder and a 300-lb. shot, against a target representing the ‘ Warrior,’ with her 
18 inches of teak and 44 inches of iron. e result of this experiment was the 

netration of the mass, with a huge opening in the side of the target upwards of 

feet in diameter. This experiment is probably not calculated to apply to ships 
of war carrying ordnance of such immense weight, but it is greatly in favour of 
forts, where an enemy’s vessel may be struck at a distance of 1000 yards. 

Passing from the Horsfall gun, we now come to the last and most important 
experiments with the Whitworth gun: the first was a 12-pounder field-gun, and 
the second a 70-pounder naval pun both of the guns were rifled. These experi- 
ments are very instructive, and I probably could not do better than quote from the 
‘Times,’ of September 18th, a statement of the effect produced by these guns:—- 

“Tt will, perhaps, be remembered that a decided difference was established very 
early in the controversy between the penetrating powers of solid shot and those 
of shell. Solid shot at one time failed, and at another time succeeded, against 
armour-plates, according to the modified conditions of the experiments; but shells 
failed absolutely and invariably. No shell could ever be driven through even a 
moderately thick plate of iron, and it was concluded, therefore, that this, the most 
dangerous and dreaded species of miesile, could undoubtedly be kept out of a ship 
by a thin casing of armour. 

“ Accordingly, as a reduction of a ship’s armour to the least possible weight was 
of great consequence, especially in small vessels, gunboats and other craft of the like 
description have been built in some countries with 23-inch or 2-inch armour-plates, 
and considered effectually shell-proof. On Tuesday, however, Mr. Whitworth 
entered the field with two of his pi for the service of which he had specially 
prepared some flat-fronted, hardened shells. The 12-pounder, at 200 yards, present] 
sent these shells through 4 2-inch plate backed by a foot of timber; from whic 
simple piece of evidence the conclusion is inevitable, that vessels protected to that 
extent only are shell-proof no longer. 

“But in the trial of the 70-pounder an additional result was obtained. It has. 
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been suggested that if, instead of employing a given thickness of iron in ope sob 
piece, the armour of a ship were divided into two plates, each of half that thi- 
nese, and these plates were separated by a certain space from each other, the reas- 
ing power of the structure might be much in . The theory was that the firs: 
plate, though it would doubtless be pierced, would so deaden the forve of the she: 
that the second plate would repel it; and, indeed, as regards solid shot, the ae 
tion remains still undecided. ith respect to shell, however, or rather Mr. Whit 
worth’s shells, we are not left in doubt even on this point. The 70-pounder 
trained against a target constructed on this principle of a double side. A strxz 
oak frame, armed with 4-inch plates, was attached to a second plated to the de 
of 2 inches, an interval of two or three feet being left between them. The stel 
from this gun, fired with 12 lbs. of powder only, pierced the outer side of the tars: 
completely, oak and iron together, after which it burst inside the frame and dhul- 
tered it to pieces.” 
- From this statement we learn, that 4 inches of solid iron and 9 inches of woo! 
are no protection against shells discharged from a moderately sized gun, and that 

boat, such as those on the American waters, could prevent the entrance of the 

aded and destructive missiles. In point of fact, Mr. Whitworth, with a rie 
gun lighter than the 68-pounder, could destroy them by his steel-hardened shls 
at a distance of 1500 to 9000 yards. 

Since the above was written another experiment has been made with a still lave 

, Yifled on Mr. Whitworth’s hexagonal principle. This gun was of large cal:bx. 
¥20-pounder, at a distance of 600 yards, and the results seem to prove that th 
side of a vessel like the ‘ Warrior’ 1s no longer shell-proof. In these meni? 
180-lb. solid shot, with a charge of 23 lbs. of powder, went right through the 4- 
inch armour-plate and lodged in the teak backin g behind. shell of the sz 
weight, and a charge of 26 lbs. of powder, also penetrated the armour-piste 
exploded, tearing the wood backing, and lodged on the opposite side. . 

rom these more recent experiments we may infer that the victory is on the #1 
of the gun, and that it may be difficult, under such fearful odds, to construct a? 
of sufficient power to prevent their destruction by the entrance of shells Ot< 
experiments are, however, in p , and means may yet be adopted to solve i 
question of armour-ships versus shot and shell. 


On the Importance of Economizing Fuel in Iron-plated Ships. By E.E. Aux. 


Iron-plated ships, to be efficient, ought to be able to carry coals for fourteen ds: 
but in consequence of the weight of the armour, and the present mode of geners‘Zi 
and using the steam, only coals enough for seven days can be carried. In fut 
wars, despatch in going to the seat of war, and high speed in manosuvring, will 
necessary ; therefore much fuel must be used ; hence the desirability of study™ 
how to economize fuel. The deficiency of boiler-power in the Royal Navy is @ 
well known. Modern inventions have increased the displacement of ships: thu 
the armour, coals, and machinery are about equal in weight; and 100) hore 

wer will consume 200 tons of coal a day, under full steam, say at ten knot }# 

our; but the nec power for increasing the speed from ten to twelve in 
demands double the fuel; and if the be increased to sixteen knots, the amc 
of fuel must be quadrupled. Some of our new war-ships only move at 9} knot # 
hour, whereas it is generally allowed they should make 15 knots ; 5000 miles osst! 
to be steamed without re-coaling, but only one-third of that distance can be accom 
plished. As a proof that the boilers are too small, it may be affirmed that 2 
of the ships in the Royal Navy can work full steam, and keep the throttle-val¢ 
open, for more than a few hours ata time. Six-hundred horse-power boilers shou 
be used where only 400 horse-power boilers are now used. Coal is the only ite 
in which weight can be saved. The merchant vessels only consume haif the 
(for ships of the same size) of those in the Royal Navy. mish engines cons 

¢ pounds of coal per horse-power per hour; 2} pounds ought to be the limit = 
marine engines; but 6 pounds are generally used in the Royal Navy. He 
the following methods for economizing fuel :—To proportion the boilers to the sts” 
required ; to increase the capacity of the cylinders, but not the length of the strolt: 
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to superheat the steam; to jacket the cylinders to warm the injection water; to 
work the steam expansively by having two cylinders, a small one at the back of the 
large one, or concentrically within the large one, and to let the steam into the small] 
cylinder first. Although he recommended this to our Admiralty in 1855, no notice 
was taken of it. The Swedish Government have adopted it in their new gun-boats, 
and it obtained a medal at the present Exhibition. By these arrangements for 
economy, and with better-designed engines, 17,000 tons of coal per day might be 
saved throughout our fleet; but now, after steaming 2000 miles, the ships have to 
creep into port, under canvas, to be re-coaled. per cent. of power might be 
added, and therefore a greater speed of one-and-a- knot per hour obtained, 
without greater displacement; and 14 tons per horse-power per annum, or a mile 
lion tons of coals per annum, for the whole fieet might be saved. 


On Artificial Stones. By Professor D. T. Ansrep, M.A. 


In this paper the author described the various materials and contrivances used 
for the purpose of replacing stone where natural stone could not be advantageously 
procured. He described, in succession, terra cottas, cements, and siliceous stones, 
pointing out the character, properties, uses, advantages, and disadvantages of each. 

e alluded to experiments made in the laboratory on the various methods sug- 
gested for preserving stone by a Section of the Committee recently uP inted by 

e Board of Works in reference to the Palace of Westminster; Dr. Hofmann, Dr. 
Frankland, Mr. Abel, and the author being members of it. During their investiga- 
tions a remarkable material was submitted by Mr. Ransome for their considera- 
tion, and its discovery arose out of Ransome’s method of preserving stone b 
effecting a deposit of silicate of lime within the substances of the absorbent stone, 
saturating the surface with a solution of silicate of soda, and then applying a solu- 
tion of chloride of calcium ; thus producing a rapid double decomposition, leaving 
an insoluble silicate of lime within the stone, and a soluble chloride of sodium, 
which could afterwards be removed by washing. To prove this, Mr. Ransome 
made small blocks of sand in moulds by means of silicate of soda, and then dipped 
them in chloride of calcium. hasd end was the formation, poate instantane- 
ously, of a ectly compact, and, to a ance, a ectly durable 
solid, Mr. ansome at once adopted the process for the formation of an artificial 
stone which, the author of the paper considered, would combine the advantages, 
and avoid some of the disadvantages, of other artificial stones. Experience, how- 
ever, can alone be the test of its durability. A specimen weighing two tons was 
shown in the International Exhibition, and the substance is used in the stations of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Itis cheap, and can be made, on the spot, of almost any 
rubbish or material, and of any form or size. Experiments made by Mr. Ransome 
show that, as compared with Portland stone or Caen stone, a bar with section 4 
inches square and 8 inches long, suspended midway between supports, sustained 
2122 lbs., while similar bars of Portland and Caen stone broke respectively with 
750 Ibs. and 780 lbs. The adhesion of the stone was shown by weights suspended 
from a piece prepared to expose a sectional area of 53 inches. Caen stone se 
rated at /68 lbs.; Bath, at 796 lbs.; Portland, at 1104 Ibs.; Elland Edge, at 1874 Ibe. ; 
Ransome’s, at 1980 lbs. A cube of 4 inches of Ransome’s stone sustained 80 tons. 


Unsinkable Ships. 
By Cuantes Atuenton, late Chief Engineer in H.M. Dockyard, Woolwich. 

The author observes that competitive rivalry in the construction of ships of war 
with a view to their being “invulnerable,” and in the construction of ordnance 
with a view to its being effective for penetrating the build even of armoured ships, 
appears, from the experiments which have been carried on at Shoeburyness, to be a 
question involving unlimited expenditure in possibly abortive ship-building, the 
result of which rivalry between ordnance and iron plating, being dependent on future 
invention, does not admit of present definite solution. 

Nevertheless the principle of “invulnerability” in the construction of ships of 
war by the agency of iron plating having been origi and adopted by France 
present the most effective system of naval construction, though admitted 
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aid of parochial and other libraries, to mechanioas’ institutions, working-wett & 
cieties, and for distribution to sailors, soldiers, emigrants, miners, end Ravvies 
Hawking or Colportage of carefully selected books and prints was systemstal 
commenced in England in 1851, and within the last ten years much has bees ie 
in this way to promote the circulation of pure literature in the rural ditnt 
of England ook-hawking Union,” which employe about caghty boat vi 
-hawki nion,” which emplo ut 4@ : 
whose aggregate sale is now about £16,000 per ancum. aeny 
Another society, designated the British Asecciation, was estab abt 
in 1860, with a view of carrying out the same object by agents not restricted to 2 
sale of books and educational appliances, but who are expected to act also m sc 
tain sense as missionaries. 
The numerous publications specially used for instruction in the School ¢f 
Poor are mostly issued by one or other of the school societies, and no acre 
estimate as to their numbers can be given. . 
'  & class of publications intended to impart a general knowledge af Sen 
Science, in ita application to every-day life, has been lately introduced, ani »1 
forms an important branch of the instruction conveyed to the pea art 
through the various egencies under review. The production Ereusstioa & 
such publications is a main object of the Ladies' Sanitary jation, which be 
since ita establishment in 1857, distributed 468,500 copies of smal] work. « 
mostly at from 1d, to 2d, each. The issue of sanitary publications was comma 
by Mesars. Jarrold & Sons about ten years since, under the designation of “Ho 
hold Tracts,” which are sold at 2d. each, and of these the number issued 7! 
June last waa 1,845,000. Of another class, entitled “Science for the Houses 


125,000 copies have been circulated, 
Publications promotive of temperance are circulated extensively frox © 
establishment of Mr. Tweedie, 337 Strand, and man er er. ( 


journal devoted to this cause has a circulation of 25,000 copies weetly. 
‘British Workman,’ issued at 1d., and the ‘Band of Hope Review,’ st i¢ #* 
now @ circulation of about 250,000 copies each, with a well-merited incres 
From Mr. Peter Drummond’s Tract and Book De at Stirling, N.B, 
been issued since 1848, gratuitously and by sale, 38,600,000 tracta of 1 to 12" 


each. 

Another ublishing ing firm, that of Mr. John Cassell, issues fram 95,0008 
to 30,000,000 annually of well-written penny publications, besides the ‘Por 
Educator,’ the ‘Illustrated History of England,’ and the ‘ Ihustrated Family bis 
in weekly penny numbers, of which, up to the present time, 21,000,000 punbs 
have been printed. 

To this greatly increased circulation of a pure and instructive cheap lita#™ 
and particularly to the extensive distribution of the Sacred Scriptures, the = 
feels justified in attributing, in no small degree, the striking change in thec™™ 
of our manufacturing operatives, at the present time of severe privation and * | 
ing, as com with their riotous pro ings in days not very remote fs 

t; and he would trust that their conduct may prove instructive 10° 
in other countries, who, exalted in authority, and knowing not the value of et 
influence in governing a people, fetter the human mind, and incarcerate thon”. 
having themselves enced that the ways of true wisdom are pleas: 
her paths peace, would lead others to walk therein. 


A Statistical Inquiry into the Prevalence of numerous Conditions aft! s 
Constitution in 1000 Consumptive Persons. By Enwaxrp Suir, Db 
F.R.S., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompos' 
The inquiry was made upon 600 male and 400 female patients st the iat 

for Consumption, Brompton, and was intended to show the influence of 

causes which are believed to modify the health. 3 
The average age of the patienta was 28-8 years. 80 per cent. had ben 

London, 36 per cent. had lived chiefly in London, 53. per cant. had 
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vondon during the preceding 8 years. 8'8 per cent. could not read or write; and 
mly 148 per cent. bad been tnsufficiently neurished, 

1. Parental conditions.—bA4 per cent. had lost the father, 46 per cent. the mother, 
nd 28 per cent. both parents ; im 25 per cent. only were both parents living. The 
verage age of the parents at death was 50:8 years, with an increased duration of 
‘7 years on the part of the fathers. The most frequent age at death was 35 to 55 
rears, whilat only 11 per cent. died under the age of 35, and some lived upwards 
ff 95 years. 18 per cent. had experienced feeble health before the birth of the 
iatient, and 34 per cent. throughout life ; in 22°7 per cent. one or both parents had 
ed unsteady lives. 21:1 per cent. of the parents fad died of consumption, whilst 
n 2'8 per cent. the grand-parents, 23°3 per cent. the brothers or sisters, and 91 per 
ent. the uncles or aunts had died of the same disease. They had suffered from 
heumatism in 22 per cent., from asthma in 9-4 per cent., from liver-disease and 
‘out in 9 and 7-2 per cent., and from fevers, ague, insanity, and diabetes in 4 to 5 
ier cent. Presumed scrofulous affections were extremely rare. In only 6 cases wag 
here consanguinity of the parents. 

The age of the parents at the birth of the patients was, in half of the cases, fram 
'5 years to 85 years, and in only 2 per cent. was it less than 20 yeara. The number 
f the children was very , Viz. an average of 7:5 to a family, and in some families 
here were 23 children. e patient was the first child in 30 per cent., and the 
irst, second, and third child in half of all the cases, 40 per cent. of the parenta’ 
hildren had died, 

2. Personal Conditions.—In only 23 per cent. were the patients under st. 20, and 
few were st. 60. 24 per cent. had been feeble at birth, whilst 22 per cent, had 
uffered from feeble general health, and 17 per cent. from generally defective appe- 
ite. In 12°6 per cent. the lungs had been always delicate; 2-5 per cent. had heen 
lry-nursed ; 25-4 per cent. h perspired with unusual freedom ; 25 per cent. had 
1ever worn flannel next the skin, and 55 per cent. had suffered from coldness of th 
xtremities; 72:5 per cent. had an excitable temperament 62:1 per cent. h 
nedium brown or light-coloured hair, 74 per cent. had grey or blue eyea, 60 per 
‘ent. had florid com abit. 

16, 65-4, 60, and 41 per cent. had not had measles, scarlet fever, small ox, and 
Loopi h in their order, and the frequency of any long-continued ih ec 


ing-co 
rom these diseases was insignificant ; 12°8 per cent. had suffered from enlarged 


j t. 
of the children had died, and in 48 per cent. the general state of the health of the 
thildren was bad; abortions had occurred in 46:2 per cent. of the child-beaying 
married women. 

20°6 per cent. of the malea had led a bad life at some period, 24:5 per cent. had 
smoked tobacco, 19-3 per cent. of both sexes had submitted to late hours, and 22:2 
yer cent. had suffered much anxiety. In 70 per cent. some complaint was made ag 
:o the injurious influence of their occupations, as exposure, long hours, close and 
hot rooms, bending posture, dust, or fumes, &c. 

The author then entered irto a consideration of the question of hereditary trang 
nission, and showed the relation of such an inquiry to the purposes of life assur» 
ance ; but was of opinion, that aa consumptives are a very mixed class of persons, 
ind the causes of the disease most various, the only safeguard to life-offices was tha 
careful examination of the chest of applicants by competent physicians. 


On the Income Tax. By W.T. THorwroy. 
The object of this paper was to show, firet, that every income-tax whatsoever must 
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necessarily violate the just principles of taxation; and, secondly, that ‘a unifr 
income-tax does so to a greater extent than there is any necessity for. Takinz & 
the principles of taxation those laid down as such by Adam Smith, and adop. 
by Ricardo and John Stuart Mill, the writer undertook to prove that the leas v 
jectionable income-tax must needs infringe three of Adam Smith's four mance. 

tead of being levied at the time and in the manner most convenient to the cn- 
tributor, an income-tax is levied at the most inconvenient time and in the re 
offensive manner. A man pays his customs or excise dues a little at a time, x. 
chooses his own time for paying,—never, of course, volunteering to pay, ex: 
when he has wherewithal to pay. But the income-tax comes upon him bot. 
at once and just at the very time when he is beset with his half-yearly bills, kn- 
ing a pitiless percentage on his means of meeting them. It laya him, too, on ::: 
rack, endeavours to extort a confession from him, and leaves him no alternative 5- 
to criminate or to perjure himself. Then, the income-tax is levied most unequl' 
It is asgessed, not, as Adam Smith says it should be, in proportion to a ms: 
ability, but in proportion to his honesty. An income-tax must often be, to a cer. 
extent, a matter of conscience. Those who have no conscience may partially en 
it by lying; and thus it acts as a bounty upon lying, anda tax upon truth. T> 
honest man bears the full burden; the dishonest goes comparatively free. Th: « 
@ vice inherent in and inseparable from every income-tax whatsoever. There mn 
always be this to counterbalance any virtues it may poesess. True, it has the mz 
of raising a revenue more effectually than any other expedient, but at what o~ 
does it do soP The mere pecuniary cost of its collection may perhaps be moder: 
as compared with that of the customs or excise, but money is not the sole elem: 
of cost. The income-tax is collected at the expense of the national honesty. ~ 
offers a powerful) temptation to every commercial and every professional man to‘. 
one deliberate falsehood, to commit one gross act of fraud, every year, and it ! 
certain that a large majority of commercial and professional men yield to t: 
temptation; for, from the last returns, it appears that there are, in Great Bric 
only 6066 persons in trades or professions honest enough to confess that they mil: 
more than £500 and less than £600 a year; only 6020 who confess to more te 
£1000 and less than £2000 a year; only 997 persons who confess to £5000 and les 
than £10,000. Since it cannot be supposed that people who cheat regularly co 
a year will cheat only once a year, or that, beginning with cheating gover: 
they will end without cheating their customers, it is plain that the income-tit + 
undermining the national honesty, and consequently that commercial prosper 
also of which national honesty is one of the bases, Although then an income 
may poasibly not fake out of people’s pockets a great deal more than is paid i: 
the exchequer, it is calculated to keep out a great deal that would otherwise hat 
entered. 

Considering it to be thus apparent that every income-tax must necessarily te « 
variance wit just principles, Mr. Thornton proceeded to argue that a unifom 
income-tax violates them to a needless extent. It does so by superadding to tk 
inequality and injustice inseparable from every income-tax an inequakty si 
injustice peculiar to itself. This is implied by its very name—a uniform r 
come-tax, t. e. a tax levied at the same rate on all incomes. But, says Adia 
Smith, every one should pay taxes in proportion to his ability. His ability t+ 
what? Obviously in proportion to his ability to pay taxes. But such ability 
no means corresponds with income. To illustrate this point, Mr. Thornton x 

two persons, each with £1000 a year, but the one a bachelor, and the ott 
a man with a family. Both have the same income, but their ability to bear wi 
tion is very different; or, to use Ricardo’s application of Adam Smith’s principe. 
equal taxation requires from them very unequal sacrifices. Consequently, s >! 
assessed at the same rate on all incomes, without reference to the varying amo" 
of claims on those incomes, is not assessed “in proportion to the respective abilit- 
of the several contributors.” Moreover the income-tax is the only tax at prex:! 
in use amongst us which does affect incomes without re to other claims up 
them. A prudent family man, by living in a cheaper situation, by keeping 0-4 
female servants, by walking on foot or riding only in cabs or omnibuses, bY 
eschewing cigars, and drinking heer or spirits instead of wine, may always masa" 
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0 pay & smaller percentage on his income, in the shape of assessed taxes, customs, 
md excise duties, than an unencumbered bachelor of equal income. It is the 
ncome-tax alone which falls with indiscriminating weight upon both, and which, 
egarding not the ability to pay taxes, but simply the amount of income, makes 
he same deduction from the £1000 by which a dozen persons are to be supported, 
is from the £1000 appropriated to the exclusive use of a single individual. 

Iiere is one inequality incidental to a uniform income-tax. Another arises from 
he equal assessment of permanent and precarious incomes. Two persons, each of 
v1 @ year, but derived in the one case from landed, funded, or otherwise 
ealized property, and in the other, from the profits of trade, the gains of a pro- 
ession, or the salary of an office, have not the same means of paying taxes. The 
me may spend his £1000 a year for fifty years together, and at the end of that 
vertod his means of spending £1000 a year will be found undiminished. But if a 
nerchant, or tradesman, or doctor, or lawyer, or railway secretary be silly enough 
o spend the whole of his £1000 a year, then if health fail, or business fail, he may 
uddenly find himself without a penny. Accordingly, he commonly puts by part 
if his income, and spends only the remainder ; and: the amount of that remainder 
s the measure of his ability to pay taxes, the amount therefore on which he ought 
o be taxed. In support of his view on this point, the writer quoted an expression 
f Adam Smith, to the effect that “every subject of a state should contribute to 
he support of the government in proportion to the revenue which he enjoys under 
he protection of the state ;” from which he inferred that Smith intended to distin- 
ruish between the income which a man possesses and enjoys and that which he 
yossesses and does not enjoy, remarking that a man enjoys only that part of his 
ncome which he spends, and that he no more enjoys what he saves for the benefit 
of his heirs than he enjoys the wine which is ripening in his cellar, and which 
nay not be fit to drink tall he is gathered to his fathers, or which may be kept till 
t spoils and may never be drank at all, just as money that is invested may not be 
vecumulating for the benefit of the actual owner, and perhaps may not be accumu- 
ating at all, but may be dwindling away to nothing in the shape of railway shares. 
Mir. Thornton proceeded to remark that, among the many faults of an income-tax, 
here is only one which can be remedied. The tax is in most respects incurably 
ad. Nothing can prevent its being a discouragement to honesty and a bounty 
tpon fraud, or from being collected at the expense of national probity, or from 
yressing with equal weight on single and married men of the same income, not- 
vithstanding their unequal ability to bear the weight. One of its iniquities, how- 
‘ver, is partially remediable. It might be prevented from fpressing equally on 
xermanent and precarious incomes, in the manner proposed by Mr. Mill, viz 
xempting from taxation that proportion of a precarious income which, taking 
iverage of cases, its recipient would be bound in prudence to save. 

The remainder of the paper was occupied with an examination of objections to 
Ur. Mill’s suggestion. It has been urged that there is often a great difference between 
vhat a man ought to save and what he does save; and it has been asked, what could 
6 more monstrous than to extend exemption to a spendthrift, who, being bound in 
rudence to lay by, say, a fourth of his income, thinks proper to spend all, and to 
iave nothing P What could be more monstrous than to confer the reward assigned for 
he performance of a particular duty to one who had culpably neglected to perform 
hat duty? In Mr. Thornton’s opinion it is more monstrous still to withhold the 
‘eward from those who have performed the duty. In a country in which economists 
nust be to spendthrifts as 100 to 1, it would, he thinks, be better that one d- 
‘hrift should obtain an exemption which he does not deserve, rather than that a 
iundred economists should be denied the exemption they do deserve. 

Again, it has been urged that to assess precarious at a lower rate than permanent 
neomes, on the avowed ground, too, that the former belong to a poorer class of 
nen, would be to tax the poor at a lower rate than the rich—a measure subversive 
£ security of property. If, however, a reduced rate has been proposed for preca- 
‘ious incomes, it as been on the supposition that whatever rate were adopted 
vould be assessed on the whole income. But to assess the whole of a precarious 
ind the whole of a permanent income at the same rate would be to disregard their 
vlative ability to bear taxation. If only that part of an income be taxed on which 
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depends ability to pay, no one will object to the same rate being ied to all 2- 

comes, It is nly because injustice is committed by taxing the whole income. thit 

an attempt is made to repair the injustice by demanding that a lower rate be in- 
than would be proper if only part were taxed. 

A third objection to Mr. Mill’s on is the opposite of the second. It hu 
been said that to exempt savings would be to favour the rich at the expense of tt 
poor, inasmuch as it is T° comparatively rich that the greater part of seri: 
are made. To this Mr. Thornton answers, that if the rich pay on all they een, 
and are exempted only on what they save, they obtain the exemption only on tht 
part of their income with respect to which they abdicate the advantage of ncbe, 
not consuming it themselves, but making it over to be consumed by the pox. 
Moreover, if they pay on all they spend, they pay on all they enjoy; and the pre 
ciple that every man should pay on what he enjoys, whether the sum be grett@ 
small, is fully carried out. 


On Expectation of Infe. 
By Cuantzs M. Wriuicu, Actuary, Uniwersity Life Assurance Socey 


The author showed that the following hypothens agrees nearly with I: 
Farr’s English Life Table, which was obtained from Returns made by every part 


in land and Wales. 


If a = age in years, 
then } (80 — a) = expectation. 
Also, that by an extension of the 1s we obtain the expectation of life cosey 


agresing with the result of the laborious investigation made by the late Mr. Fr- 
laison as to the duration of the lives of female Government annuitants. 

If a= age in years, 
then }? (86 — a) = ex tion. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Address of Wri11am Farnzaren, Keg., LL.D., F_RS., President of the Seto. 


Every succeeding year presents to our notice some new feature of constroctis 
or some new application of science to the useful arts. Last year we had to rect 
several new discoveries in chemical as well as mechanical science; and this r¥ 
is fruitful of machinery and the industrial developments, as exhibited in 
courts of the International Exhibition. It is not my intention to occupy your & 
with a history of these Exhibitions, but I may be permitted to notice some aft: 
most interesting objects, and some of the ingenious contrivances which we * 
called upon to witness, and which do honour to the age in which we live. Belt 
I venture on a description of these objects, I must, however, crave your indulge’ 
whilst I endeavour to notice some of the more important improvements which bs" 
taken place in mechanical science during some of the past years. 

It may be stated that there is no period of the past history of science 20 fruitt! 
in discoveries as the present century. Within the last fifty years we are ens 
to enumerate the application of steam as a motive power to every descriptic¢- 
manufacture, as also to navigation, locomotion, and agriculture. At the cloe¢ 
the eighteenth century the power of steam and its now almost universal appli 
tion was, with the exception of a few engines by Boulton and Watt, comparasti 
unknown. Now it is the handmaid of all work, from our domestic requiremt 
to the ocean-steamer of a thousand horses’ power. This we may consider 6s 
present state of steam and the steam-engine, and we have only to compar & 
amall but beautiful construction of engines for private and domestic use, a8 set = 
the Exhibition of this year, with those which propel our fleets, drain our mim® 
and move with clockwork precision the innumerable machines of our manufac 
ries. To these we may add the use of steam to locomotion, and we realize the li* 
of heat reciprocally convertible into mechanical force, or the dynamic theo 
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work done, in the energy of nearly a thousand horses’ power, at fifty miles an hour. 
How wonderful and yet how effective are the powers of this comparatively small 
machine! It is perfectly docile, and obeys the hand of its director with almost 
mathematical precision, and by the touch of a simple lever it regulates ite move~ 
ments to the nicety of an inch, or it bounds forward with a momentum, 88 
of time or distance, and careers on its iron track like a dream of the Arabian Nights. 
In fact, we may almost regard them as realized, when we consider the smallness 
of the space and the organisms by which these wonderful results are attained. 
Apart from the flight of fancy, we arrive at the conclusion that these are facts 
already accomplished with a degree of certainty that ceases to be wonderful, ex- 
cept only to the uninitiated, who stares at what he is unable to comprehend. The 
general principles of the steam-engine and the locomotive are, however, easil 
acquired ; and in this age of steam it should, in my opinion, form a separate branc 
of education for the benefit of both sexes, to whom it would be highly advantageous. 
It is a branch of knowledge of deep importance to the present and rising genera- 
tion ; and as steam and its application to the varied purposes of civilized life becomes 
every day more apparent, a knowledge of its powers and properties is much 
wanted, and ought not to be neglected. 

I am the more desirous that instruction of this kind should be imparted to the 
rising generation in our public schools, as it would lead to practical acquaintance 
with instruments and machines in daily use, and would familiarize the more intel- 
ligent classes with objects on which, at the present day, we almost exclusively de- 
pend for the comforts and enjoymentsof life. I do not mean that we should make 
scholars engineers; but they ought to be taught the general principles of the arts, 
in order to appreciate their value and to apply them to the urposes by which 
we are surrounded. It is by the acquisition of this knowledge that we shall over~ 
come ignorance, so often fatal in the use of steam, and not unfrequently attended 
with danger to life and property. We might quote numerous examples of 
boiler explosions and other casualties arising from this cause; and this want o 
knowledge is not only productive of danger, but it leaves important matters to be 
directed by the hands of incompetency, instead of being guided by the arm of intel- 
ligence. The introduction of steam and its application to such a variety of pur- 
poses was shortly followed by that of gas, and this brilliant discovery we owe to 
the untutored mind of one of our first working mechanics, William Murdock of 
Soho, the assistant and contemporary of Watt. Mr. Murdock lighted up his own 
house and Soho about the year 1802 or 1808, and in 1804 gas was first applied to 
light Messrs. Philip and Lee’s cotton-mills at Manchester. For some years it made 
little or no p , but it was, in 181 employed for lighting the streets of towns ; 
and we are, therefore, indebted to William Murdock and carburetted hy 
for the enjoyment of a pure and brilliant light in our streets and public buildings, 
and in almost every house and town in the empire. 

Next to gas came steam-navigation, railways, and locomotion, and subsequently 
the electric telegraph. I will not, however, tire you with any detailed notice of 
these discoveries, however important they may be in a scientific point of view, but 
simply advert to those departments of science with which the members of this 
Section are more immediately interested. In talcing even @ cursory view of the 
machinery of the two annexes of the International ibition, we cannot be other- 
wise than struck with the multiplicity of the objects, the perfection of the execu- 
tion, and the acc of the tools, together with the numerous devices by which 
these are attained. very casual glance at this Exhibition when compared with 
that of 1851, and that of Paris in 1855, shows with what intensity and ity the 
public mind has been at work since the people of all nations were first called upon 
to compete with each other in the peaceful rivalry of mechanical art. 

Taking the Exhibition as a whole, there is no very preat nor very important 
discovery in mechanical science; but there is a great deal+o be seen of a character 
both interesting and instructive. In land steam-engines there is nothing particularly 
attractive, if we except the growing importance of the horizontal, which is rapidly 
supplanting that of the beam or vertical engine. To the horizontal system may be 
applied economy in the first cost, and nearly equal efficiency in its application to 
mills and for manufacturing purposes. Another important feature in ine engines 


. 
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is their smooth and noiseless motion, their compact form, and the facility wit! 
which they can be applied as helps or assistants to those of larger dimendos 
They are, moreover, executed with a degree of finish and accuracy of worknn- 
ship which cannot easily be surpassed. 

the agricultural department the same observations apply to this deacnptst 
of engine, where it is extensively used on a smaller scale. They are equally vel 
made, and the country at large are chiefly indebted to our agricultaral engine 
for many ingenious contrivances, and for their successful application, not ext 
sively to the farm, but to many other useful purposes in the economy of resi 

8. 


From the motive power employed in our manufactories and its sdaptatio | 
iculture let us glance at the beautiful execution, compact form, and cobs 
dimensions of our marine engines, and we shall tind, in combination, simplics 4 
form, concentration of power, and precision of action never before equalled int: 
or any other country. In this department of construction we are without nu. 
and it is a source of pride that this country, as the first maritime nation in the weed 
should stand preeminently first as the leader of naval propulsion. . 

In locomotive as in marine constructions we are not behind, if we are + 
advance of other nations, although it must be admitted that several splendid 9 
cimens of engines from France and Germany are exhibited by some of the b 
makers of those countries. There is, however, this distinction between the (a: 
nental locomotives and those of home manufacture, and that is, in this court} 
there is greater simplicity and design, greater compactness of form, and cist 
conceptions in working out the details of the parts. These operations, «> 
carefully executed to standard gauges, render each part of an engine a fara 
of its fellow; and hence follows the perfection of a system where every pat * 
a repetition of a whole series of parts, and, in so far as accuracy is concerned, it #! 
great improvement on the old system of construction. 

The other parts of the Exhibition are well entitled to a careful inspection £ 
minerals and raw material the collections are numerous and valuable to an 1% 
never before witnessed in any Exhibition; and the articles, fuel and ores, ¥il 
found highly instructive. The machinery for pumping, winding, and crushit ' 
upon a scale sufficiently large and comprehensive to engage the attention of 
mechanic and miner, and it is only to be regretted that in every case comp= 
persons are not in attendance fully prepared to explain and initiate the inexp* 
enced student in the principles of the workings, and the cases of instrumes® * 
neatly classified and spread before him for instruction. 

In the machinery department, although there is nothing that strikes the ob” 
at first sight as new, yet there are many useful improvements calculated to 
mize labour and facilitate the operations of spinning and weaving; and in 
making there never was at any former period so many hands and hends at wi? 
on the occasion pending the opening of the Exhibition. Some of the tools, sack § 
the turning-, boring-, planing-, and slotting-machines, are of a very high order: * 
the tool-machinery for the manufacture of fire-arms, shells, rockets, &., is of 
character as to render the whole operations, however minute, perfectly sue 
or self-acting, with an accuracy of repetition that leaves the article, w finish 
identical with every other article from the same machine. Such, in fect, 5‘ 
perfection of the tool-system as it now exists, that in almost every case ¥t™ 
calculate on a degree of exactitude that admits of no deviation beyond a thous! 
part of an inch. 

Amongst the many interesting mechanical objects exhibited in the two sme" 
may be noticed as original, the spool-machine, for the winding of sewing- 
on bobbins, the machine for making paper bags (invented by a pupil of my” 
the saw-riband machine, and others of great merit as ingenuity of 
trivance and adaptation of design. In manufactures, in design, and in constr” 
art, there is everything that could be desired in the shape of competitive pb 
and, without viewing the success of the Great Exhibition of this year in 8 ¥* 
niary point of view, we may safely attribute its great success to the interesting © 
instructive character of the objects submitted to public inspection. 

Irrespective of the Exhibition, with its jnvaluable and highly finished specu* 
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we havo briefly to notice some of the improvements and changes that have taken 
place in the construction of ordnance and the art of defence, and to chronicle some 
of the most important results which have placed the whole of our naval and mili- 
tary armaments in a state of transition. It 1s now well understood that His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French was the first to apply iron plates as a defence to the 
sides of ships, and that ships of war protected with a given thickness of plate 44 
inches were invulnerable to shot or shell. For a considerable length of time this 
opinion was prevalent, and was acted upon both in this country, France, and Ame- 
rica. The experiments instituted by the Admiralty and War Office have, toa great 
extent, dispelled these notions; and it has been proved that a smooth-bored Arm- 
strong gun, with a 150-lb.sphericalshot, can pierce a4}-inch-thick plate and 18inches 
of teak In fact, it has been proved by experiment that no vessel yet constructed 
is able to carry armour-plates of sufficient thickness to resist such powerful ordnance 
as has been brought against them. 

Every effort has been made on the part of the Government to determine experi- 
mentally the properties of iron best calculated to resist shot, and the greatest pos- 
sible care has been observed, both in a chemical and mechanical point of view, to 
secure the very best description of iron for that purpose. All these facts have been 
ascertained, as also the penetrating powers of different descriptions of ordnance as 
compared with the thickness of the plates to be pierced. In this position the 
balance of force to the resistance of the plate was in favour of the gun, but with 
this qualification, that the gun had to sustain an explosive force of powder. equivalent 
to one-third the weight of the shot, a charge which the gun was unable to bear. 
Under ordinary circumstances, with the usual ch of one-eighth the weight of 
the shot, it might reasonably be inferred that the balance was on the side of the 
plate, and that guns of such heavy calibre were insufficient in strength to sustain 
these tremendous ch of powder. Again, it must be borne in mind that these 
results were only produced at certain distances, and under certain conditions of 
heavy charges of powder and 4 short range of 200 yards. 

The inquiry waa thus hanging on the balance, when it was determined to ascer- 
tain the effect of the lange orsfall gun of 22 tons weight with a charge of 75 lbs, 
of powder and a 300-lb. shot, against a target representing the ‘ Warrior,’ with her 
18 inches of teak and 44 inches of iron. The result of this experiment was the 
penetration of the mass, with a huge opening in the side of the target upwards of 

feet in diameter. This experiment 1s probably not calculated to apply to ships 
of war carrying ordnance of such immense weight, but it is greatly in favour of 
forts, where an enemy's vessel may be struck at a distance of 1000 yards. 

Passing from the Horsfall gun, we now come to the last and most important 
experiments with the Whitworth gun: the first was a 12-pounder field-gun, and 
the second a 70-pounder naval puns both of the guns were rifled. These experi- 
ments are very instructive, and I probably could not do better than quote from the 
‘Times,’ of September 18th, a statement of the effect produced by these guns:—- 

“Tt will, perhaps, be remembered that a decided difference was established very 
early in the controversy between the penetrating powers of solid shot and those 
of shell. Solid shot at one time failed, and at another time succeeded, against 
armour-plates, according to the modified conditions of the experiments; but shells 
failed absolutely and invariably. No shell could ever be driven through even a 
moderately thick plate of iron, and it was concluded, therefore, that this, the most 
dangerous and dreaded species of miesile, could undoubtedly be kept out of a ship 
by a thin casing of armour. 

Accordingly, as a reduction of a ship’s armour to the least possible weight was 
of great consequence, especially in small vessels, gunboats and other craft of the like 
description have been built in some countries with 23-inch or 2-inch armour-plates, 
and considered effectually shell-proof. On Tuesday, however, Mr. Whitworth 
entered the field with two of his pieces, for the service of which he had specially 
prepared some flat-fronted, hardened shells. The 12-pounder, at 200 yards, present] 
sent these shells through » 2-inch plate backed by a foot of timber; from whic 
simple piece of evidence the conclusion is inevitable, that vessels protected to that 
extent only are shell-proof no longer. 

‘But in the trial of the 70-pounder an additional result was obtained. It has 
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heen suggested that if, instead of employing a given thickness of iron in one sald 
piece, the armour of a ship were divided into two plates, each of half that thic- 
ness, and these plates were separated by a certain 6 from each other, the ress- 
ing power of the structure might be much inc The theory was that the fur: 
plate, though it would doubtless be pierced, would so deaden the forve of the she. 
that the second plate would repel it; and, indeed, as regards solid shot, the a ba 
tion remains still undecided. With respect to shell, however, or rather Mr. Wht: 
worth’s shells, we are not left in doubt even on this point. The 70-pounder ms 
trained against a target constructed on this principle of a double side. A street 
oak frame, armed with 4-inch plates, was attached to a second plated to the depts 
of 2 inches, an interval of two or three feet being left between them. The si: 
from this gun, fired with 12 lbs. of powder only, pierced the outer side of the urz. 
completely, oak and iron together, after which it burst inside the frame and ss- 
tered it to pieces.” 
- From this statement we learn, that 4 inches of solid iron and 9 inches of wo: 
are no protection against shells discharged from a moderately sized gun, and that x 
gunboat, such as those on the American waters, could prevent the entrance of thes 
ed and destructive missiles. In point of fact, Mr. Whitworth, with a rife 
gun lighter than the 68-pounder, could destroy them by his steel-hardened sts 
at a distance of 1500 to yards. 
Since the above was written another experiment has been made with a still larze 
n, rifled on Mr. Whitworth’s hexagonal principle. This gun was of large cate. 
20-pounder, at a distance of 600 yards, and the results seem to prove that 1 
side of a vessel like the ‘Warrior’ 1s no longer shell-proof. In these imecit 
180-lb. solid shot, with a charge of 23 lbs. of powder, went right through the 4: 
inch armour-plate and lodged in the teak backing behind. shell of the ss 
weight, and a charge of 25 lbs. of powder, also penetrated the armour-plate a! 
exploded, tearing the wood backing, and lodged on the opposite side. 
rom these more recent experiments we may infer that the victory is on the s# 
of the gun, and that it may be difficult, under such fearful odds, to construct #7 
of sufficient power to prevent their destruction by the entrance of shelle Ode 
riments are, however, in p , and means may yet be adopted to solve u? 
question of armour-ships versus shot and shell. 


On the Importance of Economizing Fuel in Iron-plated Ships. By E. BE. Aus 


Iron-plated ships, to be efficient, ought to be able to carry coals for fourteen dst. 
but in consequence of the weight of the armour, and the present mode of gener“ 
and using the steam, only coals enough for seven days can be carried. In fatex 
wars, despatch in going to the seat of war, and high speed in manceuvring, will ¥ 
necessary ; therefore much fuel must be used ; hence the desirability of studv™ 
how to economize fuel. The deficiency of boiler-power in the Royal Navy 1 ' 
well known. Modern inventions have increased the displacement of ships: thu 
the armour, coals, and machinery are about equal in weight; and 1000 how 

wer will consume 200 tons of coal a day, under full steam, say at ten knot: p# 

our; but the necessary power for increasing the speed from ten to twelve int 
demands double the fuel; and if the s be increased to sixteen knots, the amou 
of fuel must be quadrupled. Some of our new war-ships only move at 9} knot: # 
hour, whereas it is generally allowed they should make 15 knots ; 5000 miles ougt! 
to be steamed without re-coaling, but only one-third of that distance can be accc® 
plished. As a proof that the boilers are too small, it may be affirmed that ne 
of the ships in the Royal Navy can work full steam, and keep the throttle-valt# 
open, for more than a few hours at atime. Six-hundred horse-power boilers sb 
be used where only 400 horse-power boilers are now used. Coal is the only itt 
in which weight can be saved. The merchant vessels only consume half the 0 
{for shipe of the same size) of those in the Royal Navy. rnish engines consis 

} ds of coal per horse-power per hour; 2} pounds ought to be the limit 2 
marine engines; but 6 pounds are generally used in the Royal Navy. He 
the following methods for economizing fuel :—To proportion the boilers to the ste# 
Required ; to increase the capacity of the cylinders, but not the length of the stroke: 


| proc 


gested for preserving stone by a Section of the Committee recently uP ointed 
3 . pimann, 
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to superheat the steam ; to jacket the cylinders to warm the injection water; to 
work the steam expansively by having two cylinders, a small one at the back of the 
large one, or concentrically within the large one, and to let the steam into the smal] 
cylinder first. Although he recommended this to our Admiralty in 1855, no notice 
was taken of it. The Swedish Government have adopted it in their new gun-boats, 
and it obtained a medal at the present Exhibition. By these arrangements for 
economy, and with better-designed engines, 17,000 tons of coal per day might be 
saved throughout our fleet; but now, after steaming 2000 miles, the ships have to 
creep into port, under canvas, to be re-coaled. per cent. of power might be 
added, and therefore a greater speed of one-and-a-half knot per hour obtained, 
without greater displacement; and 14 tons per horse-power per annum, or a mile 
lion tons of coals per annum, for the whole fleet might be saved. 


On Artificial Stones. By Professor D. T. Ansren, M.A. 


In this paper the author described the various materials and contrivances used 
for the purpose of replacing stone where natural stone could not be advantageously 
He described, in succession, terra cottas, cements, and siliceous stones, 

Ointing out the character, properties, uses, advantages, and disadvantages of each. 
e alluded to experiments made in the laboratory on the various methods sug 
y 


e Board of Works in reference to the Palace of Westminster; Dr Dr 
Frankland, Mr. Abel, and the author being members of it. During their investiga- 
tions a remarkable material was submitted by Mr. Ransome for their considera- 
tion, and its discovery arose out of Ransome’s method of preserving stone by 


: effecting a deposit of silicate of lime within the substances of the absorbent stone, 


saturating the surface with a solution of silicate of soda, and then applying a solu- 
tion of chloride of calcium ; thus producing a rapid double decomposition, leaving 


- an insoluble silicate of lime within the stone, and a soluble chloride of sodium, 
_ which could afterwards be removed by washing. To prove this, Mr. Ransome 


-- — 


made small blocks of sand in moulds by means of silicate of soda, and then dipped 
them in chloride of calcium. The result was the formation, almost instantane- 
ously, of a perfectly compact, hard, and, to all appearance, a perfectly durable 
solid. Mr Ransome at once adopted the process for the formation of an artificial 
stone which, the author of the paper considered, would combine the advantages, 
and avoid some of the disadvantages, of other artificial stones. Experience, how- 


- ever, can alone be the test of its durability. A specimen weighing two tons was 


shown in the International Exhibition, and the substance is used in the stations of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Itis cheap, and can be made, on the spot, of almost any 
rubbish or material, and of any form or size. Experiments made by Mr. Ransome 
show that, as compared with Portland stone or Caen stone, a bar with section 4 


_ inches square and 8 inches long, suspended midway between supports, sustained 
| 2122 Ibe., while similar bars of Portland and Caen stone broke respectively with 


750 Iba. and 780 lbs. The adhesion of the stone was shown by weights suspended 
from a piece pre to expose a sectional area of 53 inches. Caen stone se 
rated at 768 Iba.; Bath, at 796 lbs.; Portland, at 1104 Ibs.; Elland Edge, at 1874 lbs.; 


Ransome’s, at 1980 lbs. A cube of 4 inches of Ransome’s stone sustained 80 tons. 


Unsinkable Ships. 
By Cuanres Atuerton, late Chief Engineer in H.M. Dockyard, Woolwich. 
The author observes that competitive rivalry in the construction of ships of war 
with a view to their being “invulnerable,” and in the construction of 


with a view to its being effective for penetrating the build even of armoured ships, 


appears, from the experiments which have been carried on at Shoeburyness, to be a 
question involving unlimited expenditure in possibly abortive ship-building, the 
result of which rivalry between ordnance and iron plating, being dependent on future 
invention, does not admit of present definite solution. 

Nevertheless the principle of “invulnerability” in the construction of ships of 
war by the agency of iron plating having been originated and adopted by France 
° present the most effective system of naval construction, though admitted 
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aid of parochial and other libraries, to mechanios’ institutions, working-men's © 
cieties, and for distribution to sailors, soldiers, igranta, miners, and navvite. 

Hawking or Colportage of carefully sel hooks and prints was systemstialy 
commenced in England in 1851, and within the last ten years much has been dox 
in this way to promote the circulation of pure literature in the rurel dina 
Sixty-two local associations have been organized, and are united with the “Churt 
af England Book-hawking Union,” which employa about eighty book-hswix: 
whose aggregate sale is now about £16,000 per annum. 

Another society, designated the British Association, wes establibz 


hold Tracts,” which are sold at 2d. each, and of these the number issued ae 


establishment of Mr. Tweedie, 337 Strand, and man er em. Ost 
journal devoted to this cause has a circulation of 25,000 copies weekly. 1 
‘British Workman,’ issued at 1d., and the ‘Band of Hope Review,’ st i¢ here 
now a circulation of about 250,000 copies each, with a well-merited crease. 
From Mr. Peter Drummond’s Tract and Book Depét, at Stirling, N. B,, bre 
heen issued since 1848, gratuitously and by sale, $8,600,000 tracts af 1 to 12 py 


Another ublishing firm, that of Mr. John Cassell, issues from 25,0000" 
to 30,000,000 annually of well-written penny publications, besides the ‘ Pope 
Educator,’ the ‘Illustrated History of England,’ and the ‘ Illustrated Family hi 
in weekly penny 1 numbers, of which, up to the present time, 21,000,000 sam 
1AVe printed. 

To this greatly increased circulation of a pure and instructive cheap lites™ 
and particularly to the extensive distribution of the Sacred Scriptures, the wiht 
feels justified in attributing, in no small degree, the striking change in the oi" 
of our manufacturing operatives, at the present time of severe privation sod ty 


ing, as com with their riotous ceedings in days not very remote 
present and he would trust that their conduct may prove instructive to 
in other countries, who, exalted in authority, and knowing not the value of mor! 
influence in governing a people, fetter the human mind, and incarcerate thowe ve 
having themselves enced that the ways of true wisdom are plessstt, * 
her paths peace, would lead others to walk therein. 


A Statistical Inquiry into the Prevalence of numerous Conditions afc 
Constitution in 1000 Consumptive Persons. By Enwarp Sante, ‘DLLs 
F.R.S., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton f 
The inquiry was made upon 600 male and 400 female patients at the Hore 

for Conaumption, Brompton, and was intended to show the influence of al) 

causes which are believed to modify the health. 5 
The average age of he qauants was 266 years 80 per cent. had beat bon 

London, 86 per cent. had lived chiefly in London, 5S. per cent, hed 
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London during the preceding 3 years. 8:8 per cent. could not read or write; and 
only 14:8 per cent. had been insufficiently nenrished. 
? Parental conditions.—64 per cent. had lost the father, 46 per cent. the mother, 
and 28 per cent. both parents ; in 25 per cent. only were both parents living. The 
average age of the parents at death was 50°8 years, with an increased duration of 
4-7 years on the part of the fathers. The moat frequent age at death was 35 to 55 
years, whilst only 11 per cent. died under the age of 35, and some lived upwards 
of 95 years. 18 per cent. had experienced feeble health before the birth of the 
atient, and 34 per cent. throughout life ; in 22-7 per cent. one or both parents had 
Fea unsteady lives. 21°] per cent. of the parents had died of consumption, whilst 
in 2°8 per cent. the grand- ts, 23:3 per cent. the brothers or sisters, and 9"1 per 
cent. the uncles or aunts had died of the same disease. They had suffered from 
rheumatism in 22 per cent., from asthma in 9:4 per cent., from liver-disease and 
gout in 9 and 7:2 per cent., and from fevers, ague, insanity, and diabetes in 4 to 5 
r cent. Presumed acrofulous affections were extremely rare. In only 6 cases wag 
there co inity of the parents. 
The age of the parents at the birth of the patients was, in half of the cases, from 
25 years to 35 years, and in only 2 per cent. was it leas than 20 years, The number 
of the children was very lange, viz. an average of 7°5 to a family, and in some familie, 
there were 23 children. e patient was the first child in 20 per cent., and the 
first, second, and third child in half of all the cases, 40 per cent. of the parente’ 
children had died. 
2. Personal Conditions.—In only 28 per cent. were the patients under st. 20, and 
a few were wt. 60, 24 per cent. had been feeble at birth, whilst 22 per cent, had 
suffered from feeble general health, and 17 per cent. from generally defective appe- 
tite. In 12°6 per cent. the lungs had been always delicate; 2:5 per cent. had been 
dry-nursed ; 25:4 per cent. perepired with unusual freedom ; 25 per cent. had 
never worn flannel next the akin, and 55 per cent. had suffered from coldness of th 
extremities; 72:5 per cent. had an excitable temperament 62:1 per cent. had 
medium brown or light-coloured hair, 74 per cent. had grey or blue eyes, 60 per 
cent. had florid complexion, and 46°7 per cent. had a fleshy habit. 
16, 65°4, 60, and 41 per cent. had not had measles, scarlet fever, small ox, and 
hooping-co h in their order, and the frequency of any long-continued ill-effecta 
from these : was insignificant ; 12°8 per cent. had suffered from enlarged 

lands, and 4°5 per cent. from long-continued affection of the eyes, but otherwise 
Fhe ordi scrofulous disease scarcely existed. 16-7 per cent. had suffered from 
inflammation of the lungs, and 14'8 per cent. from rheumatiam, whilst typhus fever 
and frequent diarrhoea had occurred in 8 per cent., ague in 5°6 per cent., and liver- 
disease in 4°83 per cent. of the cases. 

The menses appeared at st. 14 and 15 years in 86:4 per cent., and in 11 per cent, 
only was it before st. 18. 43-5 per cent. were married, and of these 18 per cent. had 
not borne children. Their average age at the birth of the first child was mt. 20 ta 
26, and in only 9 per cent. were they under wt. 20. The number of children per 
family was 1 and 2 in 44 per cent., and 1, 2, and § in 55 per cent.; 38 per cent. 
of the children had died, and in 48 per cent. the general state of the health of the 
children was bad; abortions had occurred in 46:2 per cent. of the child-beaying 
married women. 

29°86 per cent. of the males had led a bad life at some period, 24'5 per cent. had 
smoked tobacco, 19-3 per cent. of both sexes had submitted to late hours, and 22:2 
per cent. had suffered much anxiety. In 70 per cent. some complaint was made ag 
to the injurious influence of their occupations, as exposure, long hours, close and 
hot rooms, bending posture, dust, or fumes, &c, 

The author then entered irto a consideration of the question of hereditary trang: 
mission, and showed the relation of such an inquiry to the purposes of life assur~ 
ance; but was of opinion, that aa consumptives are a very mixed class af ns, 
and the causes of the disease most various, the only safeguard to life-offices was the 
careful examination of the chest of applicants by competent physicians. 


On the Income Tax. By W.T. THornvox, 
The object of this paper was to show, firet, that every income-tax whatecever must 
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necessarily violate the just principles of taxation; and, secondly, that’s unifa 
income-tax does so to a greater extent than there is any necessity for. Taking u 
the principles of taxation those laid down as such by Adam Smith, and adopta 
by Ricardo and John Stuart Mill, the writer undertook to prove that the least & 
jectionable income-tax must needs infringe three of Adam Smith’s four maxim 

tead of being levied at the time and in the manner most convenient to the co 
tributor, an income-tax is levied at the most inconvenient time and in the mai 
offensive manner. A man pays his customs or excise dues a little at a time, si 
chooses his own time for paying,—never, of course, volunteering to pay, exo 
when he has wherewithal to pay. But the income-tax comes upon him bth 
at once and just at the very time when he is beset with his half-yearly bills, len- 
ing a pitiless percentage on his means of meeting them. It lays him, too, ont 
rack, endeavours to extort a confession from him, and leaves him no alternative ir 
to criminate or to perjure himself. Then, the income-tax is levied most unequilk. 
It is assessed, not, as Adam Smith says it should be, in proportion to a ms‘ 
ability, but in proportion to his honesty. An income-tax must o be, to a ceran 
extent, a matter of conscience. Those who have no conscience may partially en 
it by lying ; and thus it acts asa bounty upon lying, and a tax upon truth. 7x 
honest man bears the full burden; the dishonest goes comparatively free. Ths? 
& vice inherent in and inseparable from every income-tax whatsoever. There mus 
always be this to counterbalance any virtues it may possess. True, it has the mz- 
of raising & revenue more effectually than any other expedient, but at what o« 
does it do sof The mere pecuniary cost of its collection may perhaps be moden: 
as compared with that of the customs or excise, but money is not the sole elene: 
of cost. The income-tax is collected at the expense of the national honesty. 
offers a powerful temptation to every commercial and every professional man to! 
one deliberate falsehood, to commit one gross act of fraud, every year, and i 3 
certain that a large majority of commercial and professional men yield to & 
temptation; for, from the last returns, it appears that there are, in Great Briss 
only 6066 persons in trades or professions honest enough to confess that they mat 
more than £500 and less than £600 a year; only 6020 who confess to more tht 
£1000 and less than £2000 a year; only 997 persons who confeas to £5000 and ks 
than £10,000. Since it cannot be supposed that people who cheat regularly om 
& year will cheat only once a year, or that, beginning with cheating governmé:. 
they will end without cheating their customers, it is plain that the income-ta! # 
undermining the national honesty, and consequently that commercial prose 
also of which national honesty is one of the bases. Although then an income 
may possibly not ¢ake out of people’s pockets a great deal more than is paid ut 
the exchequer, it is calculated to keep out a great deal that would otherwise bs 
entered. 

Considering it to be thus apparent that every income-tax must necessarily b+ 
variance wi just principles, Mr. Thornton proceeded to argue that a uniot 
income-tax violates them to a needless extent. It does so by superadding to 
inequality and injustice inseparable from every income-tax an inequahty = 
injustice peculiar to itself. This is implied by its very name—a uniform > 
come-tax, #. e. a tax levied at the same rate on all incomes. But, says Aa 
Smith, every one should pay taxes in proportion to his ability. His ability tod 
what? Obviously in proportion to his ability to pay taxes. But such ability!) 
no means corresponds with income. To illustrate this point, Mr. Thorton Sf 
posed two persons, each with £1000 a year, but the one a bachelor, and the 
& man with a family. Both have the same income, but their ability to bear #* 
tion is very different; or, to use Ricardo’s application of Adam Smith’s princi 
equal taxation requires from them very unequal sacrifices. Consequently, at 
assessed at the same rate on all incomes, without reference to the varying smo 
of claims on those incomes, is not assessed “in proportion to the respective abilii= 
of the several contributors.” Moreover the income-tax is the only tax at pre 
in use amongst us which does affect incomes without re to other claims up* 
them. A prudent family man, by living in a cheaper situation, by keeping © 
female servants, by walking on foot or riding only in cabs or omni ty 
eechewing cigars, and drinking beer or spirits instead of wine, may always mas" 
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© pay a smaller percentage on his income, in the shape of assessed taxes, customas, 
excise duties, than an unencumbered bachelor of equal income. It is the 
ncome-tax alone which falls with indiscriminating weight upon both, and which, 
‘egarding not the ability to pay taxes, but simply the amount of income, makes 
‘he same deduction from the £1000 by which a dozen persons are to be supported, 
is from the £1000 appropriated to the exclusive use of single individual. 

Here is one inequality incidental to a uniform income-tax. Another arises from 
‘he equal assessment of permanent and precarious incomes. Two ns, each of 
El a year, but derived in the one case from landed, funded, or otherwise 
‘ealized property, and in the other, from the profits of trade, the gains of a pro- 
ession, or the salary of an office, have not the same means of paying taxes. The 
me may spend his £1000 a year for fifty years together, and at the end of that 
vertod his means of spending £1000 a year will be found undiminished. But if a 
nerchant, or tradesman, or doctor, or lawyer, or railway secretary be silly enough 
‘o spend the whole of his £1000 a year, then if health fail, or business fail, he may 
uddenly find himself without a penny. Accordingly, he commonly puts by part 
of his income, and spends only the remainder ; and: the amount of that remainder 
s the measure of his ability to pay taxes, the amount therefore on which he ought 
© be taxed. In support of his view on this point, the writer quoted an expression 
f Adam Smith, to the effect that “ every subject of a state should contribute to 
‘he support of the government in proportion to the revenue which he enjoys under 
che protection of the state ;” from which he inferred that Smith intended to distin- 
yuish between the income which a man possesses and enjoys and that which he 
yossesses and does not enjoy, remarking that a man enjoys only that part of his 
ncome which he spends, and that he no more enjoys what he saves for the benefit 
of his heirs than he enjoys the wine which is ripening in his cellar, and which 
nay not be fit to drink Ht he is gathered to his fathers, or which may be kept till 
it spoils and may never be drank at all, just as money that is invested may not be 
accumulating for the benefit of the actual owner, and perhaps may not be accumu- 
ating at all, but may be dwindling away to nothing in the shape of railway shares. 
Mr. ‘Thornton proceeded to remark that, among the many faults of an income-tax, 
‘here is only one which can be remedied. The tax is in most respects incurably 
oad. Nothing can prevent its being a discouragement to honesty and a bounty 
pon fraud, or from being collected at the expense of national probity, or from 
oressing with equal weight on single and married men of the same income, not- 
withstanding their unequal ability to bear the weight. One of its iniquities, how- 
‘ver, 1s partially remediable. tt might be prevented from fpreasing qually on 
xermanent and precarious incomes, in the manner proposed by Mr. Mill, viz. by 
xempting from taxation that proportion of a precarious income which, the 
wwerage of cases, its recipient would be bound in prudence to save. | 

The remainder of the paper was occupied with an examination of objections to 
\{r, Mill’s suggestion. It has been urged that there is often a great difference between 
what a man ought to save and what he does save; and it has been asked, what could 
,e more monstrous than to extend exemption to a spendthrift, who, being bound in 
yrudence to lay by, say, & fourth of his income, thinks proper to spend all, and to 
iave nothing P What could be more monstrous than to confer the reward assigned for 
the performance of a Particular duty to one who had culpably neglected to perform 
that duty? In Mr. Thornton’s opinion it is more monstrous still to withhold the 
‘eward from those who have performed the duty. In a country in which economists 
nust be to spendthrifts as 100 to 1, it would, he thinks, be better that one d- 
‘hrift should obtain an exemption which he does not deserve, rather than that a 
1undred economists should be denied the exemption they do deserve. 

Again, it has been urged that to assess precarious at a lower rate than permanent 
neomes, on the avowed ground, too, that the former belong to a poorer class of 
nen, would be to tax the poor at a lower rate than the rich—a measure subversive 
of security of property. If, however, a reduced rate has been proposed for preca- 
‘ious incomes, it tas been on the supposition that whatever rate were adopted 
would be assessed on the whole income. But to assess the whole of a precarious 
und the whole of a permanent income at the same rate would be to disregard their 
vlative ability to bear taxation. If only that part of an income be taxed’ on which 
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ability to pay, no one will object to the same rate being ied to all iz- 

comes. It is only injustice is committed by taxing the whole income. ths 

an attempt is made to repair the injustice by demanding that a lower rate be iz- 
than would be if only part were taxed. 

A third objection to Mr. Mill’s on is the opposite of the second. It bs 
been said that to exempt savings would be to favour the rich at the expense of the 
poor, inasmuch as it is 7 ite comparatively rich that the greater part of saving 
are made. To this Mr. Thornton answers, that if the rich pay on all they speni. 
and are exempted only on what they save, they obtain the exemption only on ths 
part of their income with respect to which they abdicate the advan of riches, 
not co ing it themselvee, but making it over to be consumed by the po. 
Moreover, if they pay on all they spend, they pay on all they enjoy; and the pri- 
ciple that every man should pay on what he enjoys, whether the sum be great z 
small, is fully carried out. 


On Expectation of Life. 
By Cuantzs M. Wrixicu, Actuary, University Life Assurance Society. 


The author showed that the following hypothesis agrees nearly with Dr 
Farr’s English Lif Table, which was obtained from Returns made by every pais 
an 


in 06. 
If a = age in years, 
. then } (80 — a) = expectation. 
Also, that by an extension of the s we obtain the expectation of life clay 


agresing with the result of the laborious investigation made by the late Mr. Fir 
laison as to the duration of the lives of female Government annuitants. 
If a= age in years, 
then } (86 — a) = expectation. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Address of Wiut1am Farezaren, Eeg., LL.D., F_RS., President of the Sectwr 


Every succeeding year presents to our notice some new feature of constructi«, 
or some new application of science to the useful arts. Last year we had to recct 
several new discoveries in chemical as well as mechanical science; and this ye 
is fruitful of machinery and the industrial developments, as exhibited in ‘+ 
courts of the International Exhibition. It is not my intention to oceupy your t= 
with a history of these Exhibitions, but I may be permitted to notice some of t& 
most interesting objecta, and some of the ingenious contrivances which we st 
called upon to witness, and which do honour to the age in which we live. Bek 
I venture on a description of these objects, I must, however, crave your ind 

whilst I endeavour to notice some of the more important improvements which hs 

en place in mechanical science during some of the past years. 

It may be stated that there is no period of the past history of science ao fraitf 
in discoveries as the present century. Within the last fifty years we are enabled 
to enumerate the application of steam as a motive power to every description 
manufacture, a8 also to navigation, locomotion, and agriculture. At the clow d 
the eighteenth century the power of steam and ita now almost universal applic 
tion was, with the exception of a few engines by Boulton and Watt, comparative! 
unimown. Now it is the handmaid of all work, from our domestic requiremet? 
to the ocean-steamer of a thousand horses’ power. This we may consider as t} 
present state of steam and the steam-engine, and we have only to compare t¥ 
small but beautiful construction of engines for private and domestic use, as seer = 
the Exhibition of this year, with those which propel our fleets, drain our mina, 
and move with clockwork Precision the innumerable machines of our manufae*:- 
ries. To these we may add the use of steam to locomotion, and we realize the lat _ 
of heat reciprocally convertible into mechanical force, or the dynamic theory of 
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work done, in the energy of nearly a thousand horses’ power, at fifty miles an hour. 
How wonderful and yet how effective are the powers of this comparatively amall 
machine! It is perfectly docile, and obeys the hand of its director with almost 
mathematical precision, and by the touch of a simple lever it regulates ite moves 
ments to the nicety of an inch, or it bounds forward with a momentum, regardless 
of time or distance, and careers on its iron track like a dream of the Arabian Nights, 
In fact, we may almost regard them as realized, when we consider the smallness 
of the space and the organisms by which these wonderful results are attained. 
Apart from the flight o fancy, we arrive at the conclusion that these are facts 
already accomplished with a degree of certainty that ceases to be wonderful, ex- 
cept only to the uninitiated, who stares at what he is unable to comprehend. The 
general principles of the steam-engine and the locomotive are, however, easil 
acquired ; and in this age of steam it should, in my opinion, form a separate bran 
of eduvation for the benefit of both sexes, to whom it would be highly advantageous. 
It is a branch of knowledge of deep importance to the present and rising genera 
tion ; and as steam and its application to the varied purposes of civilized life becomes 
every day more apparent, a knowledge of ite powers and properties is much 
wanted, and ought not to be neglected. 

_ Tam the more desirous that instruction of this kind should be imparted to the 
rising generation in our public schools, as it would lead to practical acquaintance 
with instruments and machines in daily use, and would familiarize the more intel- 
ligent classes with objects on which, at the present day, we almost exclusively de- 
pend for the comforts and enjoyments of life. I donot mean that we should make 
scholars engineers; but they ought to be taught the general principles of the arts, 
in order to appreciate their value and to apply them to the use which 
we are surrounded. It is by the acquisition of this knowledge that we shall over= 
come ignorance, so often fatal in the use of steam, and not unfrequently attended 
with danger to life and property. We might quote numerous examples of 
boiler explosions and other casualties arising from this cause; and this want o 
knowledge is not only ‘Productive of danger, but it leaves important matters to be 
directed b the hands of incompetency, instead of being guided by the arm of intel 
ligence. e introduction of steam and its application to such a variety of pur- 
poses was shortly followed by that of gas, and this brilliant discovery we owe to 
the untutored mind of one of our first working mechanics, William Murdock of 
Soho, the assistant and contemporary of Watt. Mr. Murdock lighted up his own 
house and Soho about the year 1802 or 1803, and in 1804 gas was first applied to 
light Messrs. Philip and Lee’s cotton-mills at Manchester. For some years it made 
little or no Progress, but it was, in 181 employed for lighting the streets of towns; 
and we are, therefore, indebted to William Murdock and carburetted hydrogen 
for the enjoyment of a pure and brilliant light in our streets and public buildings, 
and in almost every house and town in the empire. 

Next to gas came steam-navigation, railways, and locomotion, and subsequently 
the electric telegraph. I will not, however, tire you with any detailed notice of 
these discoveries, however important they may be in a scientific point of view, but 
simply advert to those departments of science with which the members of this 

ction are more immediately interested. In takin g.cven @ cursory view of the 
machinery of the two annexes of the International Exhibition, we cannot be other- 

Wise than struck with the multiplicity of the objects, the perfection of the execu- 
tion, and the accuracy of the tools, together with the numerous devices by which 
these are attained. very casual glance at this Exhibition when compared with 
that of 1851, and that of Paris in 1855, shows with what intensity and ity the 
public mind has been at work since the people of all nations were first called upon 
to compete with each other in the peaceful rivalry of mechanical art. 

_Taking the Exhibition as a whole, there is no very t nor very important 
discovery in mechanical science; but there is a great deal to be seen of a character 
both interesting and instructive. In land steam-engines there is nothing particularly 
attractive, if we except the growing importance of the horizontal, which is rapidly 
supplanting that of the beam or vertical engine. To the horizontal system may be 
applied economy in the first cost, and neatly equal efficiency in ite application to 
mills and for manufacturing purposes. Another important feature in ine engines 
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is their smooth and noiseless motion, their compact form, and the facility witl 
which they can be applied as helps or assistants to those of larger dimennoy. 
They are, moreover, executed with a degree of finish and accuracy of workmi- 
hip which cannot easily be surpassed. -_ 

the agricultural department the same observations ap y to this deacnpa: 
of engine, where it is extensively used on a smaller scale. yr ey are equally ve! 
made, and the country at large are chiefly indebted to our agricultural engun 
for many ingenious contrivances, and for their successful application, not excie- 
sively to the farm, but to many other useful purposes in the economy of mm. 

@ 


From the motive power employed in our manufactories and its adaptation 4 
iculture let us glance at the beautiful execution, compact form, and cols 

dimensions of our marine engines, and we shall find, in combination, simphets< 
form, concentration of power, and precision of action never before equalled m ui 
or any other country. In this department of construction we are without rink 
and it is a source of pride that this country, as the first maritime nation in the wut 
should stand preeminently first as the leader of naval propulsion. 

In locomotive as in marine constructions we are not behind, if we are be 
advance of other nations, although it must be admitted that several splendid 5 
cimens of engines from France and Germany are exhibited by some of the be 
makers of those countries. There is, however, this distinction between the Coit: 
nental locomotives and those of home manufacture, and that is, in this com: 
there is greater simplicity and design, greater compactness of form, and du 
conceptions in working out the details of the parts. These operations, ¥: 
caref rn executed to standard gauges, render each part of an engine a fact? 
of its fellow; and hence follows the perfection of a system where every pal 
& repetition of a whole series of parts, and, in so far as accuracy is concerned, It #4 
great improvement on the old system of construction. 

The other parts of the Exhibition are well entitled to a careful inspection 1 
minerals and raw material the collections are numerous and valuable to an en 
never before witnessed in any Exhibition; and the articlea, fuel and ores, wil » 
found highly instructive. The machinery for pumping, winding, and crashist * 
upon a scale sufficiently large and comprehensive to engage the attention of # 
mechanic and miner, and it is only to be regretted that in every case comp 
persons are not in attendance fully prepared to explain and initiate the inetp* 
enced student in the principles of the workings, and the cases of instrument * 
neatly classified and spread before him for instruction. 
- Inthe machinery department, although there is nothing that strikes the ober 
at first sight as new, yet there are many useful improvements calculated to ¢*” 
mize labour and facilitate the operations of spinning and weaying; and int 
making there never was at any former period so many hands and heads at wot § 
on the occasion pending the opening of the Exhibition. Some of the tools, 4" 
the turning-, boring-, planing-, and slotting-machines, are of a very high order: ™ 
the tool-machinery for the manufacture of fire-arms, shells, rockets, &c, is of ™ 
character as to render the whole operations, however minute, perfectly autom'* 
or self-acting, with an accuracy of repetition that leaves the article, when f0** 
identical with every other article from the same machine. Such, in fact, 8“ 
perfection of the tool-system as it now exists, that in almost every case ¥é #! 
calculate on a degree of exactitude that admits of no deviation beyond a thous» 
part of an inch. 

Amongst the many interesting mechanical objects exhibited in the two s2" 
may be noticed as original, the spool-machine, for the winding of sewing-thre! 
on 
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we have briefly to notice come of the improvements and changes that have taken 
place in the construction of ordnance and the art of defence, and to chronicle some 
of the most important results which have placed the whole of our naval and mili- 
tary armaments in a state of transition. It 1s now well understood that His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French was the first to apply iron plates as a defence to the 
sides of ehips, and that ships of war protected with a given thickness of plate 44 
inches were invulnerable to shot or shell. For a considerable length of time this 
opinion was prevalent, and was acted upon both in this country, France, and Ame- 
rica. The experiments instituted by the Admiralty and War Office have, to a great 
extent, dispelled these notions; and it has been proved that a smooth-bored Arm- 
strong gun, with a 150-lb. spherical shot, can pierce a4}-inch-thick plate and 18inches 
of teak. In fact, it has been proved by experiment that no vessel yet constructed 
is able to carry armour-plates of sufficient thickness to resist such powerful ordnance 
as has been brought against them. 

Every effort has been made on the part of the Government to determine experi- 
mentally the properties of iron best calculated to resist shot, and the greatest pos- 
sible care has been observed, both in a chemical and mechanical point of view, to 
secure the very best description of iron for that purpose. .All these facts have been 
ascertained, as also the penetrating powers of different descriptions of ordnance as 
compared with the thickness of the plates to be pierced. In this position the 
balance of force to the resistance of the plate was in favour of the gun, but with 
this qualification, that the gun had to sustain an explosive force of powder equivalent 
to one-third the weight of the shot, a charge which the gun was unable to bear. 
Under ordinary circumstances, with the usual ch of one-eighth the weight of 
the shot, it might reasonably be inferred that the balance was on the side of the 
plate, and that guns of such heavy calibre were insufficient in strength to sustain 
these tremendous ch of powder. Again, it must be borne in mind that these 
results were only produced at certain distances, and under certain conditions of 
heavy charges of powder and a short range of 200 yards. 

The inquiry was thus hanging on the balance, when it was determined to ascer- 
tain the effect of the lange orsfall gun of 22 tons weight with a charge of 75 lbs, 
of powder and a 300-lb. shot, against a target representing the ‘ Warrior,’ with her 
18 inches of teak and 44 inches of iron. e result of this experiment was the 

netration of the mass, with a huge opening in the side of the target upwards of 

feet in diameter. This experiment is probably not calculated to apply to ships 
of war carrying ordnance of such immense weight, but it is greatly in favour of 
forts, where an enemy’s vessel may be struck at a distance of 1000 yards. 

Passing from the Horsfall gun, we now come to the last and most important 
experiments with the Whitworth gun: the first was a 12-pounder field-gun, and 
the second a 70-pounder naval puns both of the guns were rifled. These experi- 
ments are very instructive, and I probably could not do better than quote from the 
‘Times,’ of September 18th, a statement of the effect produced by these guns:—- 

“Tt will, perhaps, be remembered that a decided difference was established very 
early in the controversy between the penetrating powers of solid shot and those 
of shell. Solid shot at one time failed, and at another time succeeded, against 
armour-plates, according to the modified conditions of the experiments; but shells 
failed absolutely and invariably. No shell could ever be driven through even a 
moderately thick plate of iron, and it was concluded, therefore, that this, the most 
dangerous and dreaded species of miesile, could undoubtedly be kept out of a ship 
by a thin casing of armour. 

“ Accordingly, as a reduction of a ship’s armour to the least possible weight was 
of great consequence, especially in small vessels, gunboats and other craft of the like 
description have been built in some countries with 23-inch or 2-inch armour-plates, 
and considered effectually shell-proof. On Tuesday, however, Mr. Whitworth 
entered the field with two of his pieces, for the service of which he had specially 
prepared some flat-fronted, hardened shells. The 12-pounder, at 200 yards, present] 
sent these shells through a 2-inch plate backed by a foot of timber; from whic 
simple piece of evidence the conclusion is inevitable, that vessels protected to that 
extent only are shell-proof no longer. 

“But in the trial of the 70-pounder an additional result was obtained. It has 
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been suggested that if, instead of employing a given thickness of iron in one sold 
piece, the armour of a ship were divided into two plates, each of half that thici- 
ness, and these plates were separated by 8 certain space from each other, the reas- 
ing power of the structure might be much inc The theory was that the firs: 
plate, though it would doubtless be pierced, would so deaden the force of the she: 
that the second plate would repel it; and, indeed, as regards solid shot, the que 
tion remains still, undecided. With respect to shell, however, or rather Mr. Whit- 
worth’s shells, we are not left in doubt even on this point. The 70-pounder ws 
trained against a target constructed on this principle of a double side. A stzurr 
oak frame, armed with 4-inch plates, was attached to a second plated to the depth 
of 2 inches, an interval of two or three feet being left between them. The shel 
from this gun, fired with 12 Ibs. of powder only, pierced the outer side of the tar! 
completely, oak and iron together, after which it burst inside the frame and chs- 
tered it to pieces.” 
. From this statement we learn, that 4 inches of solid iron and 9 inches of woe! 
are no protection against shells discharged from a moderately sized gun, and tha! » 

beat, such as those on the American waters, could prevent the entrance of thex 
Greaded and destructive missiles. In point of fact, Mr. Whitworth, with a rife 
gun lighter than the 68-pounder, could destroy them by his steel-hardened cbels 
at a distance of 1500 to 2000 yards. 

Since the above was written another iment has been made with a still larger 

, Tifled on Mr. Whitworth’s hexagonal principle. This gun was of large calibr. 
¥20"pounder, at a distance of 600 yards, and the resulta seem to prove that ‘lr 
side of a vessel like the ‘Warrior’ is no longer shell-proof. In these experimet 
180-Ib. solid shot, with a charge of 23 lbs. of powder, went right through the 4 
inch armour-plate and lodged in the teak backing behind. shell of the sam 
weight, and a charge of 25 lbs. of powder, also penetrated the armour-plate s 
exploded, tearing the wood backing, and lodged on the opposite side. 

rom these more recent experiments we may infer that the victory is on the sie 
of the gun, and that it may be difficult, under such fearful odds, to construct shif 
of sufficient power to prevent their destruction by the entrance of shells. (te 
experiments are, however, in p , and means may yet be adopted to solve ti 
question of armour-ships versus shot and shell. 


On the Importance of Economizing Fuel in Iron-plated Ships. By E. E. Aus. 
Tron-plated ships, to be efficient, ought to be able to carry coals for fourteen dat: 
but in consequence of the weight of the armour, and the present mode of generat 
and using the steam, only coals enough for seven days can be carried. In futzt 
wars, despatch in going to the seat of war, and high speed in manceuvring, will ¥ 
necessary ; therefore much fuel must be used ; hence the desirability of studvits 
how to economize fuel. The deficiency of boiler-power in the Royal Navy is ‘o 
well known. Modern inventions have increased the displacement of ships: tha 
the armour, coals, and machinery are about equal in weight; and 100) hare 
wer will consume 200 tons of coal a day, under full steam, say at ten knots pt 
our; but the necessary power for increasing the speed from ten to twelve kn 
demands double the fuel; and if the speed be increased to sixteen knots, the emaut 
of fuel must be quadrupled. Some of our new war-shipe only move at 9} knot # 
hour, whereas it is generally allowed they should make 15 knots ; 5000 miles ongtt 
to be steamed without re-coaling, but only one-third of that distance can be accom 
plished. As a proof that the boilers are too small, it may be affirmed that no 
of the ships in the Royal Navy can work full steam, and keep the throttle-valv# 
open, for more than a few hours at atime, Six-hundred horse-power boilers shoud 
be used where only 400 horse-power boilers are now used. Goal is the only ite# 
in which weight can be saved. The merchant vessels only consume half the 
(for ships of the same size) of those in the Royal Navy. rnish engines consul? 
+ pounds of coal per horse-power per hour; 24 pounds ought to be the limit 2 
marine engines; but 6 pounds are generally used in the Royal Navy. He propos! 
the following methoda for economizing fuel :—To proportion the boilers to the steal 
“tired ; to increase the capacity of the cylinders, but not the length of the stroke: 
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to superheat the steam ; to jacket the cylinders to warm the injection water; to 
work the steam expansively by having two cylinders, a small one at the back of the 
large one, or concentrically within the large one, and to let the steam into the smal] 
cylinder first. Although he recommended this to our Admiralty in 1855, no notice 
‘was taken of it. The Swedish Government have adopted it in their new gun-boats, 
and it obtained a medal at the present Exhibition. By these arrangements for 
economy, and with better-designed engines, 17,000 tons of coal per day might be 
saved throughout our fleet; but now, after steaming 2000 miles, the ships have to 
creep into port, under canvas, to be re-coaled. r cent. of power might be 
added, and therefore a greater speed of one-and-a-half knot per hour obtained, 
without greater displacement; and 14 tons per horse-power per annum, or a mile 
hion tons of coals per annum, for the whole fleet might be saved. 


On Artificial Stones. By Professor D. T. Ansrep, M.A. 


In this paper the author described the various materials and contrivances used 
for the purpose of replacing stone where natural stone could not be advantageously 
procured, He described, in succession, terra cottas, cements, and siliceous stones, 

ointing out the character, properties, uses, advantages, and disadvantages of each. 

e alluded to experiments made in the laboratory on the various methods sug- 

d for preserving stone by a Section of the Committee recently uP ointed 

e Board of Works in reference to the Palace of Westminster; Dr. Pinan, Dr. 
Frankland, Mr. Abel, and the author being members of it. During their investiga- 
tions a remarkable material was submitted by Mr. Ransome for their considera- 
tion, and its discovery arose out of Ransome’s method of preserving stone by 
effecting a deposit of silicate of lime within the substances of the absorbent stone, 
saturating, the surface with a solution of silicate of soda, and then applying a solu- 
tion of chloride of calcium ; thus producing a rapid double decomposition, leaving 
an insoluble silicate of lime within the stone, and a soluble chloride of sodium, 
which could afterwards be removed by washing. To prove this, Mr. Ransome 
made small blocks of sand in moulds by means ot silicate of soda, and then dipped 
them in chloride of calcium. The result was the formation, a ost instantane- 
ously, of a compact, , and, to appearance, & ectly durable 
solid. Mr. Ransome at once edopted the process for the formation of an artificial 
stone which, the author of the paper considered, would combine the advantages, 
and avoid some of the disadvantages, of other artificial stones. Experience, how- 
ever, can alone be the test of its durability. A specimen weighing two tons was 
shown in the International Exhibition, and the substance is used in the stations of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Itischeap, and can be made, on the spot, of almost any 
rubbish or material, and of any form or size. riments made by Mr. Ransome 
show that, as com with Portland stone or Caen stone, a bar with section 4 
inches square and 8 inches long, suspended midway between supports, sustained 
2122 lbe., while similar bars of Portland and Caen stone broke respectively with 
750 lbs. and 780 Ibs. The adhesion of the stone was shown by weights suspended 
from a piece prepared to expose a sectional area of 53 inches. Caen stone sepa- 
rated at 768 lbs. ; Bath, at 796 Ibs.; Portland, at 1104 lbs.; Elland Edge, at 1874 lbs.; 
Ransome’s, at 1980 lbs. A cube of 4 inches of Ransome’s stone sustained $0 tons. 


Unsinkable Ships. 

By Cuanres Aruenton, late Chief Engineer in H.M. Dockyard, Woolwich. 

The author observes that competitive rivalry in the construction of ships of war 
with a view to their being “invulnerable,” and in the construction of 
with a view to its being effective for penetrating the build even of armoured ships, 
appears, from the experiments which have been carried on at Shoeburyness, to be a 
question involving unlimited expenditure in possibly abortive ship-building, the 
result of which rivalry between ordnance and iron plating, being dependent on future 
invention, does not admit of present definite solution. 

Nevertheless the principle of “ invulnerability” in the construction of ships of 
war by the agency of iron plating having been origi and adopted by France 
° present the most effective system of naval construction, though admitted 
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to be imperfect, there has arieen internationally a necessity for its sdeption uni 
it shall be met or superseded by some other device; and the object of the suthea, 
by this paper, is to bring before the notice of the British Association for thr 
Advancement of Science the question, which has been otherwise publicly agitaxi 
by him, whether the principle of “invulnerability,” as based on armour pling 

may not be superseded by the prinet le of “unsinkability,” as om te 
principle of constructing ships with such a mass of uninflammable material: ¢ 1 
specific gravity less than that of water as shall support the hull and its entire ke. 
and float, however perforated by shot laterally h the sides of the ship, x 
vertically through the deck and bottom of the vessel by the still more formia!-: 
effect of an improved mortar-practice pitching shells of great weight with m= 
fallible precision at short range, or even still float in parts when severed by the 
concussion of a hostile ram. 

Though the vessel may thus be “unsinkable,” it is not professed or anticipated 
the author that war would be prosecuted without the sacrifice of blood ; for thox? 
the pro construction of shipping would be well adapted for ting t 
crews of ships from small arms, still the cannon or the mortar take efist 
The chief point on which the principle of “unsinkable ships” is put forwarlk 
the author as claiming consideration is that, by the adoption of this principle. 
whole crew of a ship would not be simultaneously drowned through the efx 
application of a single shot, shell, or ram-stroke, as might be the case with armour 
ships, seeing that the direct fire of artillery is still paramount, and the mortar fe 

tice above referred to has not yet been tried. was 

A further advantage consequent on adopting the principle of “unamkabit 
would be that it does not necessitate the construction of ships of such large sz # 
is required for carrying out the principle of “invulnerability ” by armour-phtx 
Also by avoiding top-weight, by whic armour-pleted ships are so much ent 
bered, many difficulties in the prosecution of naval architecture are obviated. [t: 
therefore conceived that this principle of “ unsinkability” would be well sii 
for gun-boats and mortar-vessels destined to act in cooperation with each otht= 
assalling larger vessels at close quarters, or doing service in shoal waters. %¢ 
vessels receiving their stores from high-speed steamers of ordinary build act: 
store and hospital and barrack ships, to be kept out of harm’s way. Also the f* 
ciple of unsinkability would be well adapted for troop ships and the safe cout 
ance of valuable cargoes and treasure. 

The details of construction of the “ unsinkable ship,” as respects the dispow! “ 
its unsinkable materials, will be dependent on the purpose for which the ship = 
be especially intended. For example, the whole mass of material on which the: 
depends for its unsinkability may be in a solid mass, with the whole of it: l= 
accommodation above the deep-draught water-level ; or the vessel may have ah 
below the level of the load water-line, provided that the required mass of buor 
material be otherwise disposed of, constituting the sides or ends and bottom © 
decks of the vessel. Of course such a veszel with a hold below the load-line '. 
may become water-logged, and, if a steamer, disabled ; but still such a vesel ¥*- 

il, and the crew would be alive to do geod service from her deck; at all eves 
her whole crew could not.be simultaneously sent to the bottom, which is the g* 
catastrophe intended to be obviated by the principle of unsinkable ships—*%* 
strophe to which armour-plated ships, though bulkheadcd, will be liable if 
lery or mortar practice become paramount. . 

‘The required brevity of this abstract does not admit of the details of calcula 
‘and of construction for the production of “unsinkable ships ” of given capabui= 
being here entered upon; such an exposition, to be complete, would be 
and may engage the future attention of the author. 


On Coryton’s Vertical- Wave-Line Ships, Self-Reefing Sails, and Guide-Pr 
peller. By Joun Coryrton, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

The object of the inventor has been to produce a form of vessel which shall «© 

bine the weatherly qualities of a clipper ship, with the advantages of increased 5 

when going free, and greater safety when scudding before a gale, riding # © 
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‘anchor, or becoming suddenly unmanageable through loss of masts, damage to her 
machinery, &e. 

This object is attained by a revolution in the tactics of sailing, as well as in a 
change of form. When close-hauled, or steaming head to wind, the vessel goes— 
to use the parlance applicable to the present form of ships—head foremost; when 
sailing or steaming off the wind, she goes, so to speak, stern foremost. in still 
water the vessel proceeds always on the latter plan. The terms stem, bow, and 
stern being obviously unsuited to vessels of the proposed form, the inventor sub- 
stitutes for them the “weather end” and “lee end” respectively. 

Novel as the general idea pervading this invention may appear, the deviation in 
point of form of a Vertical-Wave-Line vessel from the type of ships at present 
existing is very slight. Taking as a standard a fast clipper schooner of the latest 
build with a “tumble home” bow, fine entry lines, beam carried right aft to the 
taffrail, and a flat counter, something very like the proposed form will be obtained 
by cutting away the entire after-keel almost from the fore-foot ; the “weather end” 
thus becoming (approximately) a vertical wedge, and the “lee end” (approximately 
alsc) a horizontal wedge. Provided these forms are preserved, the intermediate 
work is of little consequence, and may be constructed simply with regard to the 
ordinary rules of carpentering—a point of economy which those practically ac- 
quainted with ship-building will not fail to appreciate. “It seems,” is the obser- 
vation of M. Vial de Clairbois in his ‘ Architecture Navale’ (P. 22), “that naval 
architects have hitherto affected to avoid straight lines, although geometrically they 
have the advan of simplicity over all others.”” By a coincidence which may 
appear almost accidental, it will be found that at two points of the vessel con- 
structed on the new principle (and in these, in the larger class of vessels, it is pro- 
posed to bulk-head them), sections made by planes slightly out of the perpendi- 
cular approach very nearly the catenary—a self-supporting curve. The inventor 
proposes to construct his vessels of laminated iron up to the water-line, and to make 
the works above, for the convenience of rough repairs, of wood. By making the 
iron planks taper towards the ends, and decrease in number as they are ed 
higher on the ship’s side, the greatest strength of the vessel may be placed with 
almost mathematical accuracy at the point exposed to the greatest strain. 

The advantages of this system, besides economy and strength, may be shortly 
stated thus :— ufety. If disabled, instead of rolling in the trough of the sea like 
the ‘Great Eastern’ on a recent occasion, a Vertical-Wave-Line ship flies head to 
wind at once, and remains so as long as she can hold together. In boats of this 
construction “‘broaching-to” (the fertile source of disaster in passing through 
surfs or being beached) is entirely avoided, the boat being always kept by the 
action of the water in the only position compatible with safety. e same pecu- 
liarity of form, offering a maximum deflection to an impinging body, renders Ver- 
tical- Wave-Line ships admirably adapted for the pu s of naval warfare. A 
model of a Shield Ship on this principle was exhibited at the International Exhi- 
bition during the present year. 

Stability.—V ertical-Wave-Line ships will never accumulate rolling motion. 
From the form of the immersed body, if lateral disturbance take place, the axis of 
rotation changes with such rapidity as to render it all but impossible that any sub- 
sequent impact of wind or sea can have the effect of increasing, and almost certain 
that each such impact will actually neutralize, the existing momentum. It is 
this peculiarity, coupled with ite safety in exposed situations, that has induced the 
inventor to suggest this form as suitable for the establishment of a system of Fair- 
way Lighting in the English and Irish Channels, plans and models of which were 
recently exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1862. 

In respect of Speed, a very remarkable phenomenon presents itself, in the case 
of Vertical-Wave-Line ships sailing off the wind or steaming free, working con- 
sequently “lee end” foremost. For every tnerease of speed there ts a decrease of 
draught. That there is a limit to the truth of this is of course evident; but asa 
totally new problem, the inventor anticipates from its investigation very extra- 
ordinary results. From the absence of keel at the lee end, the vessel steers of 
course with great handinecs, and with the Guide-Propellor can be made to turn in 
her own length. 
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Chompson, Report on the Fauna of Ireland: Div. Vertebrata ;—C. J. B. Williams, M.D., 
Report of Experiments on the Physiology of the Lungs and Air-Tubes ;—Kev. J. S. Henslow, 
Report of the Committee on the Preservation of Animal and Vegetable Substances. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Murchison and Major E. Sabine’s 
Address, and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe ELEVENTH MEETING, at Plymouth, 
1841, Published at 13s. 6d. 


ContTENTS :—Rev. P. Kelland, on the Present state of our Theoretical and Experimental 
Knowledge of the Laws of Conduction of Heat ;—G. L. Roupell, M.D., Report on Poisons ;— 
I. G. Bunt, Report on Discustions of Bristol Tides, under the direction of the Rev, W. Whewell; 
—D. Ross, Report on the Discussions of Leith Tide Observations, under the direction of the 
Rev. W. Whewell ;—W. 8. Harris, upon the working of Whewell’s Anemometer at Plymouth 
luring the past year ;—Report of a Committee appointed for the purpose of superintend- 
ing the scientific cooperation of the British Association in the System of Simultaneous Obser- 
vations in Terrestrial Magnetism and Meteorology ;—Reports of Committees appointed to pro- 
ride Meteorological Instruments for the use of M. Agassis and Mr. M‘Cord ;— Report of a Com- 
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mittee to superintend the reduction of Meteorological Observations ;-~Report of a Caz- 
mittee for revising the Nomenclature of the Stars ;—Report of a Committee for obtaining Is- 
struments and Registers to record Shocks and Earthquakes in Scotland and Ireland ;—Repert x 
a Committee on the Preservation of Vegetative Powers in Seeds ;—Dr. Hodgkin, on Inquiri= 
into the Races of Man ;—Report of the Committee appointed to report how far the Desidam 
in our knowledge of the Condition of the Upper Strata of the Atmosphere may be supplied 
means of Ascents in Balloons or otherwise, to g:certain the probable expense of sach Exsei- 
ments, and to draw up Directions for Observers in such circumstances ;—R. Owen, Rep: 
on British Foesil Reptiles ;~-Reports on the Determination of the Mean Value of Raiwr 
Constants sD. Lardner, LL.D., Second and concluding Report on the Determination of te 
Mean Value of Railway Constants ;—E. Woods, Report on Railway Constants ;—Repert 0! 
Committee on the Construction of a Constant Indicator for Steam-Engines. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Whewell’s Address, and Reeawars 
dations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or rae TWELFTH MEETING, at Manchest. 
1842, Published at 10s. 6d. 


Contents :—Report of the Committee appointed to conduct the cooperation of the Brid 


Association in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical and Meteorological Observations :— 


J. Richardson, M.D., Report on the present State of the Ichthyology of New Zeeland — 
W. 8. Harris, Report on the Progress of Meteorological Observations at Plymouth ;—Secsé 
Report of a Committee appointed to make Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Sees. 
—C. Vignoles, Report of the Committee on Railway Sections ;—Report of the Coemzice 
for the Preservation of Animal and Vegetable Substances ;—Lyon Playfair, M.D. Absent 
of Prof. Liebig’s Report on Organic Chemistry applied to Physiology and + 
R. Owen, Report on the British Fossil Mammalia, Part I.;—R. Hunt, Researches on th 
Influence of Light on the Germination of Seeds and,the Growth of Plants ;—L. Agassiz, Reperi 
on the Fossil Fishes of the Devonian System or Old Red Sandstone ;—W. Fairbairn, Ap 
pendix to a Report on the Strength and other Properties of Cast Iron obtained from the Bz 
and Cold Blast ;—D. Milne, Report of the Committee for Registering Shocks of Earthquais 
in Great Britain ;—Report of a Committee on the construction of a Constant Indicator ix 
Steam-Engines, and for the determination of the Velocity of the Piston of the Self-acting Es- 
gine at different periods of the Stroke ;—J. S. Russell, Report of a Committee on the Form «< 
Ships ;—~Report of a Committee appointed “‘to consider of the Rules by which the Nemen<i- 
ture of Zoology may be established on a uniform and permanent basis; ""— Report of a Com 
mittee on the Vital Statistics of large Towns in Scotland ;—Provisional Reports, and Notes 
of Progress in special Researches entrusted to Committees and Individuals. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Lord Francis Egerton’s Address, and Re 
commendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tue THIRTEENTH MEETING, at Cor. 
1848, Published at ]2s. 


Conrents:—Robert Mallet, Third Report upon the Action of Air and Water, whether 
fresh or salt, clear or foul, and at Various Temperatures, upon Cast Iron, Wrought Ires, and 
Steel ;—Report of the Committee appointed to conduct the cooperation of the British A+ 
sociation in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical and Meteorological Observations —S- 
J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., Report of the Committee appointed for the Reduction of Meteore 
logical Observations ;—Report of the Committee appointed for Experiments on Svwsr- 
Engines ;—Report of the Committee appointed to continue their Experiments on the Vitality 
of Seeds ;—J. S. Russell, Report of a Series of Observations on the Tides of the Frith ¢ 
Forth and the East Coast of Scotland ;—J. 8. Russell, Notice of a Report of the Commite 
on the Form of Ships;—J. Blake, Report on the Physiological Action of Medicines ;—Repatt 
of the Committee on Zoological Nomenclature ;—Report of the Committee for Registering 
the Shocks of Earthquakes, and making such Meteorological Observations as may appear © 
them desitable ;—Report of the Committee for conducting Experiments with Captive Balloors: 
-—Prof. Wheatetone, Appendix to the Report ;—Report of the Oommittee for the Translatic 
and Publication of Foreign Scientific Memoirs +-—C. W. Peach on the Habits of the Marz 
Testacea ;—E. Forbes, Report on the Mollusca and Radiata of the A2gean Sea, and on ther 
distribution, considered as bearing on Geology ;—L. Agassis, Synoptical Table of Brita 
Fossil Fishes, arranged in the order of the Geological Formations ;—R. Owen, Report on be 
British Fossil Mammalia, Part II. ;—E. W. Binney, Report on the excavation made at the 

junction of the Lower New Red Sandstone with the Coal Measures at Collyhurst ;—W. 
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TRompeon, Report on the Fauna of Ireland: Div. Jnvertebrata ;—Provisional Reports, and 
Notices of Progress in Special Researches entrusted to Committees and Individuals. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Earl of Rosse’s Address, and Recommen- 
dations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHz FOURTEENTH MEETING, at York, 1844, 
Published at £1. 


ConTENTS :—W. B. Carpenter, on the Microscopic Structure of Shells ;—-J. Alder and A. 
Hancock, Report on the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca ;—R. Hunt, Researches on the 
Influence of Light on the Germination of Seeds and the Growth of Plants ;——Report of a 
Committee appointed by the British Association in 1840, for revising the Nomenclature of the 
Stars ;—Lt.-Col. Sabine, on the Meteorology of Toronto in Canada ;—J. Blackwall, Report 
on some recent researches into the Structure, Functions, and Ciconomy of the Araneidea, 
made in Great Britain ;—Earl of Rosse, on the Construction of large Reflecting Telescopes ; 
—Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Report on a Gas-furnace for Experiments on Vitrifaction and other 
Applications of High Heat in the Laboratory ;—RQgport of the Committee for Registering 
Earthquake Shocks in Scotland ;—Report of a Committee for Experiments on Steam-Engines; 
—Report of the Committee to investigate the Varieties of the Human Race ;—Fourth Report 

Committee appointed to continue their Experiments on the Vitality of Seeds ;—W. Fair- 
Pairn, on the Consumption of Fuel and the Prevention of Smoke ;—F. Ronalds, Report con- 


#- -<rning the Observatory of the British Association at Kew ;—Sixth Report of the Committee 


appointed to conduct the Cooperation of the British Association in the System of Simulta- 
neous Magnetical and Meteorological Observations ;—Prof. Forchhammer on the influence 
of Fucoidal Plants upon the Formations of the Earth, on Metamorphism in general, and par- 
ticularly the Metamorphosis of the Scandinavian Alum Slate ;—H. E. Strickland, Report on 
the recent Progress and Present State of Ornithology ;—T. Oldham, Report of Committee 
appointed to conduct Observations on Subterranean Temperature in Ireland ;—Prof. Owen, 
Report on the Extinct Mammals of Australia, with descriptions of certain Fossils indicative 
of the former existence in that continent of large Marsupial Representatives of the Order 
Pachydermata ;—W. S. Harris, Report on the working of Whewell and Osler’s Anemometers 
at Plymouth, for the years 1841, 1842, 1843 ;—-W. R. Birt, Report on Atmospheric Waves; 
—L. Agassiz, Rapport sur les Poissons Fossiles de l’Argile de Londres, with translation ;—J. 
S. Russell, Report on Waves ;—Pravisional Reports, and Notices of Progress in Special Re- 
searches entrusted to Committees and Individuals, 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dean of Ely’s Address, and Recommenda- 
tions of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tor FIFTEENTH MEETING, at Cambridge, 
1845, Published at 12s. 


ConTEnts :—Seventh Report of a Committee appointed to conduct the Cooperation of the 
British Association in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical and Meteorological Observa- 
tions ;—Lt.-Col. Sabine, on some points in the Meteorology of Bombay ;—J. Blake, Report 
on the Physiological Actions of Medicines ;—Dr. Von Boguslawski, on the Comet of 1843; 
--R. Hunt, Report on the Actinograph ;—-Prof. Schénbein, on Ozone ;—Prof. Erman, on 
the Influence of Friction upon Thermo-Electricity ;—Baron Senftenberg, on the Self- 
Registering Meteorological Instruments employed in the Observatory at Senftenberg ;— 
W. R. Birt, Second Report on Atmospheric Waves ;—G. R. Porter, on the Progress and Pre- 
sent Extent of Savings’ Banks in the United Kingdom ;—Prof. Bunsen and Dr. Playfair, 
Report on the Gases evolved from Iron Furnaces, with reference to the Theory of Smelting 
of Iron ;—Dr. Richardson, Report on the Ichthyology of the Seas of China and Japan ;— 
Report of the Committee on the Registration of Periodical Phenomena of Animals and Vege- 
tables ;—Fifth Report of the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds ;—Appendix, &c. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir J. F. W. Herschel’s Address, and Re- 
commendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tuoz SIXTEENTH MEETING, at Southampton, 
1846, Published at 15s. 


ContENnTs :—G. G. Stokes, Report on Recent Researches in Hydrodynamics ;—Sixth 
Report of the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds ;—Dr. Schunck on the Colouring Matters of 
Madder ;—J. Blake, on the Physiological Action of Medicines ;——R. Hunt, Report on the Ac- 
tinograph ;——R. Hunt, Notices on the Influence of Light on the Growth of Plants ;—R. L. 
Ellis, on the Recent Progrese of Analysis ;~—Prof. Forchhammer, on Comparative Analytical 
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Researches on Sea Water ;—A. Erman, on the Calculation of the Gaussian Consesn & | 
1829;—G. R. Porter, on the Progress, present Amount, and probable future Conditsad + | 
Iron Manufacture in Great Britain ;—W. R. Birt, Third Report on Atmospheric Waves —_ 
Prof. Owen, Report on the Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skee - 
J. Phillips, on Anemometry ;—J. Percy, M.D., Report on the Crystalline Flags;—Adia:. 
to Mr. Birt’s Report on Atmospheric Waves. | 
Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir R. L Marchison’s Address, 13 i+ — 


commendations of the Association and its Committees. 


| 
PROCEEDINGS or tug SEVENTEENTH MEETING, at Orie. | 


1847, Published at 18s. 

ConTeNTs :—Prof. Langberg, on the Specific Gravity of Sulphuric Acid at differer:& 
grees of dilution, and on the relation which exists between the Development of Heat ad 
coincident contraction of Volume in Sulphuric Acid when mixed with Water ;—R. Hx 
Researches on the Influence of the Solar Rays on the Growth of Plants ;—R. Mak.» _ 
the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena ;—Prof. Nilsson, on the Primitive Inbabitants of Sa> 
dinavia ;—W. Hopkins, Report on the Geological Theories of Elevation and Earthqeaks. 
—Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Report on the Microscopic Structure of Shells ;——-Rev. W. Whewell al 
Sir James C. Ross, Report upon the Recommendation of an Expedition for the purpa ¢ 
completing our knowledge of the Tides ;—-Dr. Schunck, on Colouring Matters so-—Seventh Re- 
port of the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds ;—J. Glynn, on the Turbine or Hor:zeest 
Water-Wheel of France and Germany ;—Dr. R. G. Latham, on the present state and rec:: 
progress of Ethnographical Philology ;—Dr. J. C. Prichard, on the various methods of Resa 
which contribute to the Advancement of Ethnology, and of the relations of that Science ~ 
other branches of Knowledge ;—-Dr. C. C. J. Bunsen, on the results of the recent Egypo 
researches in reference to Asiatic and African Ethnology, and the Classification of Langue: 
—Dr. C. Meyer, on the Importance of the Study of the Celtic Language as exbibited by = 
Modern Celtic Dialects still extant ;—Dr. Max Miiller, on the Relation of the Bengali tot 
Arian and Aboriginal Languages of India;—W. R. Birt, Fourth Report on Atmospoct: 
Waves ;—Prof. W. H. Dove, Temperature Tables, with Introductory Remarks by Lieot-{a 
E. Sabine ;—-A. Erman and H. Petersen, Third Report on the Calculation of the Gaussiss Cor 
stants for 1829. | 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir Robert Harry Inglis’s Address, = 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees, 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe EIGHTEENTH MEETING, at Swan 


1848, Published at 9s. 

ConTents:—Rev. Prof. Powell, A Catalogue of Observations of Luminous Metect'~ 
J. Glynn on Water-pressure Engines ;—R. A. Smith, on the Air and Water of Towns r~Eigtt 
Report of Committee on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—W. R. Birt, Fifth Report 
mospheric Waves ;—-E. Schunck, on Colouring Matters ;—J. P. Budd, on the advantages * 
made of the gaseous escape from the Blast Furnaces at the Ystalyfera Iron Works;—K. Hse 
Report of progress in the investigation of the Action of Carbonic Acid on the Grom ¢ 
Plants allied to those of the Coal Formations ;—Prof. H. W. Dove, Supplement to the Tes 
perature Tables printed in the Report of the British Association for 1847 ;—Remarks by 
Dove on his recently constructed Maps of the Monthly Isothermal Lines of the Globe, and 08 
some of the principal Conclusions in regard to Climatology deducible from them; with=™ 
troductory Notice by Lt.-Col. E. Sabine ;—Dr. Daubeny, on the progress of the investgt™ 
on the Influence of Carbonic Acid on the Growth of ‘Ferns ;—J. Phillips, Notice of farthet 
progress in Anemometrical Researches ;—Mr. Mallet’s Letter to the Assistant-General © 
tary ;—-A. Erman, Second Report on the Gaussian Constants ;—Report of 8 Commi 
relative to the expediency of recommending the continuance of the Toronto M bs 
Meteorological Observatory until December 1850. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Marquis of Northampton’s Addres 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tag NINETEENTH MEETING, at Birminght™ 
1849, Published at 10s. 


CoNnTENTS :—Rev. Prof. Powell, A Catalogue of Observations of Luminous Meteors Esl 
of Rosse, Notice of Nebule lately observed in the Six-feet Reflector ;—Prof. Daubeny; an 
Influence.of Carbonic Acid Gas on the health of Plants, especially of those allied to the Fes , 
Remains found in the Coal Formation ;—Dr. Andrews, Report on the Heat of Combis 


Report of the Committee on the Registration of the Periodic Phenomena of Piss? 
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Animals;—Ninth Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds; 
—F. Ronalds, Report concerning the Observatory of the British Association at Kew, from 
Aug. 9, 1848 to Sept. 12, 1849 ;—-R. Mallet, Report on the Experimental Inquiry on Railway 
Bar Corrosion ;—W. R. Birt, Report on the Discussion of the Electrical Observations at Kew. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Rev. T. R. Robinson's Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or true TWENTIETH MEETING, at Edinburgh, 
1850, Published at 15s. 


ConrentTs :—R. Mallet, First Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena ;—Rev. Prof. 
?owell, on Observations of Luminous Meteors;—Dr. T. Williams, on the Structure and 
History of the British Annelida ;—T. C. Hunt, Results of Meteorological Observations taken 
it St. Michael’s from the Ist of January, 1840, to the 3ist of December, 1849;—R. Hunt, on 
he present State of our Knowledge of the Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations -—Tenth 
Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—Major-Gen. 
3riggs, Report on the Aboriginal Tribes of India ;—F. Ronalds, Report concerning the Ob- 
‘ervatory of the British Association at Kew ;—E. Forbes, Report on the Investigation of British 
\farine Zoology by means of the Dredge ;—R. MacAndrew, Notes on the Distribution and 
Range in depth of Mollusca and other Marine Animals, observed on the coasts of Spain, Por- 
ugal, Barbary, Malta, and Southern Italy in 1849 ;—Prof. Allman, on the Present State of 
nur Knowledge of the Freshwater Polyzoa ;—Registration of the Periodical Phenomena of 
?Jante and Animals ;—Suggestions to Astronomers for the Observation of the Total Eclipse 
»f the Sun on July 28, 1851. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir David Brewster’s Address, and Recom- 
nendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or roe TWENTY-FIRST MEETING, at Ipswich, 
1851, Published at 16s. 6d. 


ConTENTS :—Rev. Prof. Powell, on Observations of Luminous Meteors ;—Eleventh Re- 
ort of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—Dr. J. Drew, on 
he Climate of Southampton ;—Dr. R. A. Smith, on the Air and Water of Towns: Action of 
Zorous Strata, Water and Organic Matter ;—Report of the Committee appointed to consider 
he probable Effects in an (Economical and Physical Point of View of the Destruction of Tro- 
vical Forests ;—-A. Henfrey, on the Reproduction and supposed Existence of Sexual Organs 
n the Higher Cryptogamous Plants ;—Dr. Daubeny, on the Nomenclature of Organic Com- 
»ounds ;—Rev. Dr. Donaldson, on two unsolved Problems in Indo-German Philology ;— 
dr. T. Williams, Report on the British Annelida;—R. Mallet, Second Report on the Facts of 
Sarthquake Phenomena ;—Letter from Prof. Henry to Col. Sabine, on the System of Meteoro- 
ogical Observations proposed to be established in the United States ;—Col. Sabine, Report 
m the Kew Magnetographs ;—J. Welsh, Report on the Performance of his three Magncto- 
rraphs during the Experimental Trial at the Kew Observatory ;—F. Ronalds, Report concern- 
ng the Observatory of the British Association at Kew, from September 12, 1850, to July 31, 
851 ;—Ordnance Survey of Scotland. 

Together with the Transactions’ of the Sections, Prof. Airy’s Address, and Recom- 
nendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or rnt TWENTY-SECOND MEETING, at Belfast, 
\852, Published at 15s. 


ConTents :—R. Mallet, Third Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena ;—Twelfth 
Yeport of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—Rev. Prof, 
?owell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1851-52 ;—-Dr. Gladstone, on the In- 
luence of the Solar Radiations on the Vital Powers of Plants ;—A Manual of Ethnological 
nquiry ;—Col. Sykes, Mean Temperature of the Day, and Monthly Fall of Rain at 127 Sta- 
ions under the Bengal Presidency ;—Prof. J. D. Forbes, on Experiments on the Laws of the 
Yonduction of Heat;—R. Hunt, on the Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations ;—Dr. Hodges, 
m the Composition and (Economy of the Flax Plant ;—W. Thompson, on the Freshwater 
Fishes of Ulster; —W. Thompson, Supplementary Report on the Fauna of Ireland;—W. Wills, 
nthe Meteorology of Birmingham ;—-J. Thomson, on the Vortex-Water- Wheel ;—J. B. Lawes 
nd Dr. Gilbert, on the Composition of Foods in relation to Respiration and the Feeding of 
Lnimals, 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Colonel Sabine’s Address, and Recom- 
nendations of the Association and its Committees. 
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PROCEEDINGS or tHe TWENTY-THIRD MEETING, at He. 
1853, Published at 10s. 6d. 


ContgntTs :—Rev. Prof. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1852-!:: 
-—James Oldham, on the Physical Features of the Humber ;—James Oldtfim, on the Ax 
Progress, and Present Position of Steam Navigation in Hull ;—W illiam Fairbairn, Ex-- 
mental Researches to determine the Strength of Locomotive Boilers, and the causes whd 
lead to Explosion ;—J. J. Sylvester, Provisional Report on the Theory of Determinsrs- 
Professor Hodges, M.D., Report on the Gases evolved in Steeping Flax, and on the Compos:. 
and CEconomy of the Flax Plant ;—Thirteenth Report of Committee on Experiments cc 
Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—Robert Hunt, on the Chemical Action of the Solar Radis‘ice 
—Jobn P. Bell, M.D., Observations on the Character and Measurements of Degradation « te 
Yorkshire Coast; First Report of Committee on the Physical Character of the Moov’; Ss- 
face, as compared with that of the Earth ;—R. Mallet, Provisional Report on Eanhcot 
Wave-Transits; and on Seismometrical Instruments ;—William Fairbairn, on the Mechs:s 
Properties of Metals as derived from repeated Meltings, exhibiting the maximum pot: € 
, strength and the causes of deterioration ;—Robert Mallet, Third Report on the Facts ofEart 
quake Phenomena (continued). 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Hopkins’s Address, and Recommest+ 
tions of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or rot TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING, at Lire 
pool, 1854, Published at 18s. 


Contents:—R. Mallet, Third Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomensa (continee! . 
—Major-General Chesney, on the Construction and General Use of Efficient Life-Boats;—2s. 
Prof. Powell, Third Report on the present State of our Knowledge of Radiant Heat ;—Colxe 
Sabine, on some of the results obtained at the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories :- 
Colonel Portlock, Report of the Committee on Earthquakes, with their proceedings 
Seismometers ;—Dr. Gladstone, on the influence of the Solar Radiations on the Vital Port 
of Plants, Part 2;—Rev. Prof. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1853-4! 
—Second Report of the Committee on the Physical Character of the Moon's Surface ;—¥. 6 
Armstrong, on the Application of Water-Pressure Machinery ;—J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gilet 
on the Equivalency of Starch and Sugar in Food ;—Archibald Smith, on the Deviations ef 
Compass in Wooden and Iron Ships ;—Fourteenth Report of Committee on Experinet « 
the Growth and Vitality of Seeds. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Earl of Harrowby’s Address, and B+ 
commendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or rat TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING, at Glaser. 
1855, Published at 15s. 


ContENTS :—T. Dobson, Report on the Relation between Explosions in Coal- Mize ®- 
Revolving Storms ;—Dr. Gladstone, on the Influence of the Solar Radiations on the Vital Prs#" 
of Plants growing under different Atmospheric Conditions, Part 3;—C. Spence Bate, ox 
British Edriophthalma ;—J. F. Bateman, on the present state of our knowledge on the S7p° 
of Water to Towns ;—Fifteenth Report of Committee on Experiments on the Grovth = 
Vitality of Seeds ;—Rev. Prof. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1834": 
—Report of Committee appointed to inquire into the best means of ascertaining thos #* 
perties of Metals and effects of various modes of treating them which are of impostance he 
durability and efficiency of Artillery ;—Rev. Prof. Henslow, Report on Typical Objec = 
Natural History ;—A. Follett Osler, Account of the Self-Registering Anemometer apé Ra= 
Gauge at the Liverpool Observatory ;—Provisional Reports. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Duke of Argyll’s Address, and Reat 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tne TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING, at Che 
tenham, 1856, Published at 18s. 


Conrents;—Report from the Committee appointed to investigate and report up 
effects produced upon the Channels of the Mersey by the alterations which withie the ia! | 
fifty years have been made in its Banks;—J. Thomson, Interim Report on progress is 8 
searches on the Measurement of Water by Weir Boards ;—Dredging Report, Frith of C™ 
1856 :—Rev. B. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1855-1856 ;—-!* 
Bunsen dnd Dr. H. E. Roscoe, Photochemical Researches ;—-Rev. Jamea Booth, on the 154 
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nometry of the Parabola, and the Geometrical Origin of Logarithms ;-~R. MecAndrew, Report 
on the Marine Testaceous Mollusca of the North-east Atlantic and Neighbouring Seas, and 
the physical conditions affecting their development ;—P. P. Carpenter, Report on the present 
state of our knowledge with regard to the Mollusca of the West Coast of North America ;— 
T. C. Eyton, Abstract of First Report on the Oyster Beds and Oysters of the British Shores; 
-——Prof, Phillips, Report on Cleavage and Foliation in Rocks, and on the Theoretical Expla- 
nations of these Phenomena: Part I. ;—-Dr. T. Wright on the Stratigraphical Distribution of 
the Oolitic Echinodermata ;—-W. Fairbairn, on the Tensile Strength of Wrought Iron at various 
Temperatures ;—C. Atherton, on Mercantile Steam Transport Economy ;—J. S. Bowerbank, on 
the Vital Powers of the Spongiadw;——Report of a Committee upon the Experiments conducted 
at Stormontfield, near Perth, for the artificial propagation of Salmon ;—Provisional Report on 
the Measurement of Ships for Tonnage ;—On Typical Forms of Minerals, Plants and Animals 
for Museums ;—J. Thomson, Interim Report on Progress in Researches on the Measure- 
ment of Water by Weir Boards;—R. Mallet, on Observations with the Seismometer ;—A. 
Cayley, on the Progress of Theoretical Dynamics ;—Report of a Committee appointed to con- 
sider the formation of a Catalogue of Philosophical Memoirs. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dr. Daubeny’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees, 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING, at 
Dublin, 1857, Published at 15s. 


Contents :—A. Cayley, Report on the Recent Progress of Theoretical Dynamics ;—Sixz- 
teenth and final Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ; 
—James Oldham, C.E., continuation of Report on Steam Navigation at Hull ;——Report of a 
Committee on the Defects of the present methods of Measuring and Registering the Tonnage 
of Shipping, as also of Marine Engine-Power, and to frame more perfect rules, in order that 
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Meade, on some Points in the Auatomy of the Araneidea or true Spiders, especially on the 
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1858-59 s—Rev. Baden Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors for 1555-5!: 
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Report of Committee on the Patent Laws;—J. Park Harrison, Lunar Influence on the let 
perature of the Air;—-Balfour Stewart, an Account of the Construction of the Self-recordit; 
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Prof. H. J. Stephen Smith, Report on the Theory of Numbers, Part I. ;—Report of U 
Committee on Steam-ship performance ;—Report of the Proceedings of the Balloon Commit 
of the British Association appointed at the Meeting at Leeds ;—Prof. William K. Sulims 
Preliminary Report on the Solubility of Salts at Temperatures above 100° Cent., and ce tt 
Mutual Action of Salts in Solution. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prince Albert's Address, and Recommend 
tions of the Association and its Committees. 
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ConTENTs :—James Glaisher, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1859-60 
J. R. Kinahan, Report of Dublin Bay Dredging Committee ;—Rev. J. Anderson, Report # 
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the Committee on Balloon Ascents;——Prof. W. Thomson, Report of Committee appointed to 
prepare a Self-recording Atmospheric Electrometer for Kew, and Portable Apparatus for ob- 
serving Atmospheric Electricity ;—William Fairbairn, Experiments to determine the Effect of 
Vibratory Action and long-continued Changes of Load upon Wrought-iron Girders ;—R. P. 
Greg, Catalogue of Meteorites and Fireballs, from a.p, 2 to A.D. 1860 ;—Prof. H. J. S. Smith, 
Report on the Theory uf Numbers, Part II. ;—Vice-Admiral Moorsom, on the Performance of 
Steam-vessels, the Functions of the Screw, and the Relations of its Diameter and Pitch to the 
Form of the Vessel ;—Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Report on the Effects of long-continued Heat, 
illustrative of Geological Phenomena ;—Second Report of the Committee on Steam-ship Per. 
formance ;—Interim Report on the Gauging of Water by Triangular Notches ;—List of the 
British Marine Invertebrate Fauna. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Lord Wrottesley’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 
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Smith, Report on the Action of Prison Diet and Discipline on the Bodily Functions of Pri- 
soners, Part I.;—Charles Atherton, on Freight as affected by Differences in the Dynamic 
Properties of Steamships ;—Warren De Ja Rue, Report on the Progress of Celestial Photo- 
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cent extension ;—Drs. E. Schunck, R. Angus Smith, and H. E. Roscoe, on the Recent Pro- 
gress and Present Condition of Manufacturing Chemistry in the South Lancashire District ;— 
Dr. J. Huut, on Ethno-Climatology ; or, the Acclimatization of Man ;=-Prof. J. Thomson, on 
Experiments on the Gauging of Water by Triangular Notches ;—Dr. A. Voelcker, Report on 
Field Experiments and Laboratory Researches on the Constituents of Manures essential to 
cultivated Crops ;—Prof. H. Hennessy, Provisional Report on the Present State of our Know- 
ledge respecting the Transmission of Sound-signals during Fogs at Sea;—Dr. P. L. Sclater 
and F. von Hochstetter, Report on the Present State of our Knowledge of the Birds of the 


Genus Apleryz living in New Zealand ;—J. G. Jeffreys, Report of the Results of Deep-sea 


Dredging in Zetland, with a Notice of several Species of Mollusca new to Science or to the 


| British Isles ;—Prof. J. Phillips, Contributions to a Report on the Physical Aspect of the 


Moon ;—W. R. Birt, Contribution to a Report on the Physical Aspect of the Moon ;—Dr. 


' Collingwood and Mr. Byerley, Preliminary Report of the Dredging Committe of the Mersey 
' and Dee;—Third Report of the Committee on Steamship Performance ;—J. G. Jeffreys, 


Preliminary Report on the Best Mode of preventing the Ravages of Jeredo and other Animals 
in our Ships and Harbours ;—R. Mallet, Report on the Experiments made at Holyhead to 
ascertain the Transit-Velocity of Waves, analogous to Earthquake Waves, through the local 
Rock Formations ;—T, Dobson, on the Explosions in British Coal-Mines during the year 1859; 
—J. Oldham, Continuation of Report on Steam Navigation at Hull ;—Profesasor G. Dickie, 
Brief Summary of a Report on the Flora of the North of Ircland ;—Professor Owen, on the 
Psychical and Physical Characters of the Mincopies, or Natives of the Andaman Islands, and 
on the Relations thereby indicated to other Races of Mankind ;—Colonel Sykes, Report of the 
Balloon Committee ;—Major-General Sabine, Report on the Repetition of the Magnetic Sur- 
vey of England ;—Interim Report of the Committee for Dredging on the North and East 
Coasts of Scotland ;—W. Fairbairn, on the Resistance of Iron Plates to Statical Pressure and 
the Force of Impact by Projectiles at High Velocities ;—-W. Fairbairn, Continuation of Report 
to determine the effect of Vibratory Action and long-continued Changes of Load upon 
Wrought-Iron Girders ;—Report of the Committee on the Law of Patents ;—Prof. H. J. §. 
Smith, Report on the Theory of Numbers, Part III. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Fairbairn's Address, and Recommen- 
dations of the Association and its Committees. 
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